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Ot aBTopa 

^oporne peÖHTa! 

Bcero toa hjih ABa Ha 3 a# bbi y 3 Hajın 
aHrjiHHCKHH ajı$aBHT, noTOM npo^HTa- 
jih nepBbie aHrjiHHCKHe cjıOBa, h bot Ha- 
CTynHJI HOBblH 3 Tan B OBJia^eHHH BaMH 
HHOCTpâHHBIM H 3 BIKOM. Bbl HaHHHaeTe 
HHTaTb KHHTH Ha aHrjIHHCKOMÎ H 3 TO 
3 AOpOBOÎ 

Hctophh KOTeHKa Psaah HanncaHbi 
cneu,HajibHO rjih bslc . TjıaBHbie repOH 
khhth — 3a6aBHbie KOTHTa: Asa öpaTa 
h cecTpa. H yBepeHa, hto Bbi nojııoÖHTe 
yMHyıo, TporaTejibHyıo IIhhkh h aoö- 
poro, o3opHoro Psaah* MonceT öbitb, He 
BceM BaM noHpaBHTca Bji3Kh. Ho He 3a- 
öbiBaÖTe, hto oh en^e coBceM MajıeHbKHH 
kotöhok, h y Hero bch HCH3Hb BnepeAH, 
htoöbi CTaTb MyApee h Aoöpee. 

HnTaHTe h yjibiöaÜTecb! IIpoAejıaB 
ynpancHeHHH, npeAJionceHHbie nocjıe 
Ka>KAOH rjıaBbi, bbi öyA^Te npHATHO 
yAHBJieHbi, oÖHapyncHB, hto CTajın nyTb- 
nyTb jıynme roBopHTb, nyTb-nyTb jıynme 
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pa 3 ÖHpaTbCH b rpaMMaTHKe h HaynmiHCB 
OTra^biBaTb 3ara^KH Ha aHrjmöcKOM 
H3biKe. Bbi y3HaeTe MHoro hobbix cjiob h 
6e3 Tpy^a 3anoMHHTe hx, nocKOJibKy 6y- 
AeTe BCTpenaTb hx Ha npoTHHceHHH Bceö 
RHurn to b oflHOH, to b /jpyron rjraBe. H 

H TOHHO 3HaiO, HTO, npOHHTaB 3TH HCTO" 
PHH, Bbl He OCTaHOBHTeCb Ha AOCTHrHy- 
TOM, a BOOpytfCHBHIHCb HOBbIMH 3HaHH“ 

hmh, B03bMeTecb 3a cjıeAyıomyK), öojıee 
TpyflHyıo KHHry h TaK flajıee. 

CnacTJiHBoro BaM nyTH b npeKpacHbiö 
MHP aHrJIHHCKOrO H3bIKa! 


Fiil in. — BcTaBb. 

Match. — ÜOAÖepH napy. 

Match the opposites. — CoeflHHH npo- 
THBonojıoHCHbie no cMbicjıy cjıOBa. 
Put the sentences in the correct or- 
der. — PaccTaBb npe^JiOHceHHH b 

npaBHJibHOM nopHAKe. 

True or false? — BepHO hjih HeBepHO? 
What is it? — Hto 3 to? 


üepeBOA 3aAaHHİi 
k ynpaacHeHMHM 

About you. — O Teöe. 

Answer the questions. — OTBeTb Ha 
Bonpocbi. 

Choose right. — Bbiöepn npaBHJibHO. 
Circle the odd word. — OÖBe^H He nofl- 
xo,zjHiH;ee no CMbicjıy cjiobo. 
Complete. — flonojmn. 
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I. A PUZZLE 

Look! This is Pinky. She is white, 
but her ears and nose are pink. And 
that is Blackie. He has got a grey body 
and a black tail. They are very nice and 
they are my sister and brother. They 
are my friends, too. And this is me. I 
am Reddy. I am red, and red is my fa- 
vourite colour. We are kittens and we 
are little. 


We have got a mother. But she is 
not with us now. She is with her sister. 
Mrs Paw visits and helps us. She is our 
mum’s friend. 

It is sunny today. We are in the gar- 
den now. Pinky is on the swing. She is 
swinging. Blackie is in an armchair. 
He is reading. And I am in a tree. I am 
watching the birds. 

Pinky is very happy and she sings. 

“Please, Pinky, don’t sing!” says 
Blackie. “I can’t read!” 

“Don’t read,” says Pinky. “Listen to 
my song.” 

“But I want to read,” says Blackie. 

“And I want to sing!” says Pinky. 

Pinky sings and Blackie is very an- 
gry. He takes his radio and turns it on. 

Now Pinky is angry. She can’t hear 
her song. She jumps down, comes up to 
Blackie and turns the radio off. 

“Why are you doing that?” she asks. 
“Can you read when the radio is sing- 
ing?” 

Blackie looks at her and says: 
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“I can’t read when the radio is sing- 
ing. But you can sing when I am reading. 
That is not fair. But now I can’t read and 
you can’t sing. It is fair.” 

I, Reddy, don’t like when my friends 
are not happy. I climb down the tree and 
go to them. I come up and say: 

“Pinky, you can sing in the house. 
Then Blackie can’t hear you and he can 
read. Or Blackie, you can read in the 
house. Then you can’t hear Pinky and 
she can sing in the garden.” 

Blackie and Pinky are nice kittens. 

“OK, I am going into the house,” 
they say together. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 


4. Is their mum with them now? 

5. Where is she? 

6. Who helps the kittens? 

7. Where are the kittens? 

8. What is Pinky doing? 

9. What is Blackie doing? 


2 Match. 

Pinky 

Blackie 

Reddy 


has got 


a black tail. 
red ears. 
a pink nose. 


3 True or false? 

1. Pinky has got a book. 

2. Pinky has got a radio. 

3. Reddy does not like when his 
friends are not happy. 

A. Blackie and Pinky are in the 
house. 


1. Who has got pink ears? 

2. What colour is Blackie’s tail? 

3. What is Reddy’s favourite col¬ 
our? 


4 What is it? 

1. It can sing. You can listen to it. 
You can turn it off. 
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2. It is big or small. You can read 
it. 

3. It is in the garden. You can sit on 
it and swing. 

4. It is long or short. You can sing 
it. 

5. It is tali or short. You can climb 
it up and down. 

II. A NİCE DAY 

We are in the house today. It is rain- 
ing. 

Pinky likes the cupboard. Now she is 
sleeping in the cupboard. Blackie likes 
the sofa. Now he is sitting on the sofa. 
I like the chair. Now I am playing with 
my tail under the chair. 

“Can I play with you?” asks Blackie. 

“But I am playing with my tail,” I 
say. “I can’t play with my tail and with 
you.” 

Blackie is sad. He wants to play and 
he plays with his tail. 


Pinky wakes up. She comes out of 
the cupboard and looks at us. 

“What are you doing?” she asks. 

“We are playing with our tails,” we 
answer. 

“But it is not good. Can’t you play 
together?” asks Pinky. 

“How can we? Reddy is playing with 
his tail and I am playing with mine,” 
says Blackie. 

Pinky thinks and thinks and she 
says: 

“You can play together. You, 
Blackie, can play with Reddy’s tail. 
And you, Reddy, can play with Black- 
ie’s tail.” 

“You are very clever,” Blackie and 
I say. 

Pinky is very happy. Blackie and 
I are happy, too. Now we are ali play¬ 
ing together. Pinky is playing with my 
tail, I am playing with Blackie’s tail and 
Blackie is playing with Pinky’s. 

What a nice day! 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the question. 

1. Where are the kittens? 

2. What is Pinky doing? 

3. What is Blackie doing? 

4. What is Reddy doing? 


2 Match. 

Pinky 

Blackie 

Reddy 



under the chair. 
on the sofa, 
in the cupboard. 


3 Fiil in: am, is, are. 

1. We_in the house today. 

2. Blackie_sad. 

3.1_playing with my tail. 

4. You_clever. 

5. Blackie and I_happy. 


4 What is it? 

1. There are cups and plates in it. 

2. It has got four legs. You can sit 
on it. 


3. It is big. You can sleep on it. 

4. Animals have got it. It is long or 
short. 
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III. AN APPLE BALL 

It is autumn. It is September. It is 
Pinky’s birthday today. She is eight 
months. She has got two presents: 
Blackie’s present and my present. 
Blackie’s present is a small red ball 
and my present is a box of chocolates. 
Mrs Paw visits us in the morning. She 
gives Pinky a big birthday cake and 


goes home because she has got a baby 
son there. 

Pinky makes tea for us. We drink 
tea and eat chocolates together. Then 
we play with a small red ball. We play 
and play. Pinky catches the ball with her 
teeth. Oh no! There is a hole in the ball. 
We can’t play with it now. 

Pinky is very sad. She cries. 

“I have not got any presents now,” 
she says. “There are no chocolates and 
there is not a ball.” 

“Please, don’t cry!” I say. “We can 
go and play in the garden. There are a 
lot of apples on the grass. We can play 
with the apples.” 

We go to the garden and we play 
with the apples. When there is a hole 
in fhe apple, we eat it up and play with 
another apple. 

Pinky is happy now. She likes ap¬ 
ples. They are red, you can play with 
them and you can eat them. 
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Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

1. What season is it? 

2. Whose birthday is it? 

3. What presents has Pinky got? 

4. Has Mrs Paw got children? 

5. What do the kittens drink? 

6. Is there a hole in the ball? 

2 What is it? 

1. Youcan play with it but you can’t 
eat it. 

2. You can play with it and you can 
eat it. 

3. You can drink it. It is hot. It is 
brown. You put sugar in it. 

3 True or false? 

1. It is Reddy’s birthday. 

2. Blackie gives Pinky a box of choc- 
olates. 

3. Pinky catches the ball with her 
teeth. 


4. There are a lot of balls on the 
grass. 

5. Pinky likes lemons. 

4 Fiil in: have got, has got, is, are, am. 

1. The apple_red. 

2. The ball_a hole. 

3. The kittens_happy. 

4. They_ a box of choco- 

lates. 

5. The chocolates_nice. 

6.1 _happy. 

7.1 _a present. 

IV. SNOW 

It is winter. It is cold and it is snowing. 
We are in the living room. We are looking 
at the snow through the window. 

“Let’s go and play in the snow,” says 
Pinky. 

“No, it is too cold,” says Blackie. 
“We can put on our warm coats and 
boots,” says Pinky. 
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“I can’t run in my boots. They are too 
big,” says Blackie and he looks at me. 

“I can’t run in my coat. It is too long,” 
I say and I look at Blackie. It is so warm in 
t he living room and so cold in the garden. 

“I see,” says Pinky. “Don’t run. Stand 
and look at me. My clothes are nice. I can 
run in my boots and my coat.” 

“We can look at you through the 
window,” say Blackie and I. 

“OK,” says Pinky. “Don’t go. Sit 
down on the sofa and look at me through 
the window.” 

So Pinky puts on her warm clothes 
and boots and goes out. She runs in the 
snow and she makes a snowman. She 
jumps in the snow and dances in the 
snow. She makes a snowball and throws 
it at her snowman. 

We are sitting on the sofa and look- 
ing at Pinky. Then I stand up, take my 
warm coat and boots and put them on. 

“Blackie,” I say. “Put on your warm 
clothes, and let’s go out. It is fun in the 
snow.” 


“It is too cold,” says Blackie. “I don’t 
want.” 

So I go to Pinky. We run in the snow 
and we make two snowmen. We jump 
and dance in the snow. We make snow- 
balls and throw them at our snowmen. 
We are having fun! 

Suddenly we see Blackie. He is stand- 
ing in the garden. 

“Look, my boots are not too big,” he 
says. “I think, I can run. Let’s play to- 
gether.” 

Now we play together and we are 
very happy. 


Exercises 


1 ‘Match. 


make 
play 
throw 
put on 

look through 


a window 
a snowball 
clothes 
snowballs 
a snowman 
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2 


Fiil in: they, I, me, them, us, we. 


3. What does Pinky put on? 

4. What does she do in the snow? 


1. _stand up and put on my 

clothes. 

2. He looks at_, and I look 

at him. 

3. We make snowballs and throw 
_at the snowmen. 

4. _are our friends._ 

like them. 

5. We are happy. Look at_! 


3 Match. 


I 

he 

we 

she 

they 

it 

you 


his 

its 

my 

her 

our 

their 

your 


4 Answer the questions. 

1. What is the weather like today? 

2. Where are the kittens? 


5 Put the sentences in the correct or- 
der. 

1. Blackie goes out. 

2. Reddy puts on his warm clothes. 

3. They play together. 

4. Pinky runs in the snow. 

5. They are in the living room. 
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V. A FİLM or lunch? 

It is very cold today. We are in the 
house. We are watching a film. It is 
about a mouse. Its name is Stuart Lit- 
tle. The film is very interesting. But, 
when I see a mouse, I am very hun¬ 
gry- 

So I say: 

“Let’s watch another film!” 

“What film?” asks Blackie. 


“Another film. Not about mice,” I 
say. 

“OK,” says Blackie. He takes another 
film and we watch it. It is about a clown 
fish. Its name is Nemo. The film is very 
interesting. But, when I see a fish, I am 
hungry. So I say: 

“Let’s watch another film.” 

“What film?” asks Blackie. 

“Another film. Not about fish,” I 
say. 

Blackie takes another film and we 
watch it. It is about a bird. Its name is 
Valiant. The film is very interesting. 
But, when I see a bird, I am hungry. 

“Let’s watch another film!” I say. 

“Again?” cries Blackie. He is very 
angry. 

“Oh Blackie,” says Pinky. ”1 think, 
Reddy is very hungry. Let’s have lunch. 
And then we can watch a film.” 

So we have lunch. No w I am not hun¬ 
gry and I can watch films about mice, 
fish or birds. 
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“Thank you, Pinky,” I say. “You are 
so clever.” 


Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

1. Whaf s the weather like today? 

2. What are the kittens doing? 

3. Are the films interesting? 

4. Is Blackie angry? 

5. What are the films about? 

6. Is Reddy hungry? 

7. Do they have lunch? 


2 Match. 

Stuart Little 

Nemo 

Valiant 

3 Complete. 



a fish. 
abird. 
a mouse. 


1. Lef s watch a f_. 

2. When I see a mouse, I am h 

3. Lef s have 1_. 


4 What is it? 

1. It is big or small. It can sing and 

fiy. 

2. It is big or small. It can’t talk but 
it can swim. 

3. Cats catch it. It is small. It has got 
a long tail. 

4. You can watch it. It is interest¬ 
ing. 


VI. WELL DONE, PİNKY! 

It is Sunday today. It is our clean 
day. We tidy up our house on Sunday 
and we have a bath on Sunday. 

Now Pinky is cleaning the kitchen 
and the bathroom. I am cleaning the 
dining room. Blackie is cleaning the 
bedroom. It is funny. We like it. When 
the house is clean, Pinky says: 

“Now lef s work in the garden. Lef s 
water the flowers and the trees in the 
garden.” 
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“Oh no!” we cry together with 
Blackie. “We can’t work in the garden. 
We are tired.” 

“But think about the trees and the 
flowers!” says Pinky. “You drink milk 
and water every day, but they can’t do 
it. They haven’t got milk or water in the 
fridge. They are thirsty.” 

“How do you know?” we ask. “Do 
you talk to trees?” 

“No, I don’t,” says Pinky, and she is 
very angry. “But I know! Look!” 

Pinky takes a glass of water and wa- 
ters the floor. 

“Can you see the water?” she asks. 

“Yes, we can,” we answer. 

“The floor is not thirsty. It is not 
drinking the water,” says Pinky. “Now 
let’s go to the garden.” 

Pinky takes another glass with wa- 
ter and we go to the garden. 

We come up to a tree. Pinky waters 
the tree. 

“Look!” says Pinky. “The tree is 
drinking! There is no water on the 
ground now.” 


We look at the ground. It is wet, but 
there is no water on the ground. 

“The trees are thirsty!” says Pinky. 
“Now help me to water them.” 

“Pinky, you are very clever!” I say. 
“You can understand trees.” 

And we water ali the trees and the 
flowers in the garden. 

Mrs Paw always visits us on Sun- 
days. She looks at the clean rooms and 
at the trees and flowers in the garden. 
She says: “Good kittens!” 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

1. What day is it today? 

2. What do they tidy up? 

3. Do they like it? 

4. Do they go to the garden? 

5. Do they water the trees and the 
flowers? 

6. Who visits the kittens on Sun- 
days? 
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2 Match. 


Pinky 

Reddy 

Blackie 


cleans 


the bathroom. 
the dining room. 
the kitchen. 
the bedroom. 


3 About you. 

1. Do you tidy up your room? 

2. Do you water the flowers? 

3. Do you work in the garden? 

4. Do you water the trees in your 
garden? 


4 What is it? 

1. It is beautiful. It is red, yellow, 
white, orange, pink or blue. You 
water it. 

2. It is small or big. You have water 
in it. 

3. Tables, sofas, chairs, bookcases, 
armchairs stand on it. 

4. You can sleep in this room. 

5. You can eat in this room. 

6. You can cook in this room. 

7. You can wash in this room. 



VII. A MONSTER 

It is sunny today. It is very hot. We 
are hot. We take a big towel, three cups, 
three plates, some milk, some meat, 
three apples and go to the lake. 

The lake is big and the water in the 
lake is cold. We swim and play. Then we 
go out. Blackie does not go out. He is in 
the lake. 
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“Go out!” says Pinky. “The water is 
not warm. It is cold.” 

“I am not cold,” says Blackie. “I like 
the water!” 

“Pinky,” I say. “Lef s eat our break- 
fast.” 

“But we can’t. Blackie is in the lake.” 

“Yes, we can,” I say. 

I take a piece of meat, eat it and 
say: 

“Look, Blackie! I am eating our meat! 
It is very nice!” 

Blackie looks at me and says: 

“Eat the meat. I can fish here.” 

So Blackie is in the water. The water 
is cold. Pinky is not happy. She is sad. 
She looks at me and says: 

“Reddy, what can we do?” 

“Wait and see,” I say. 

Blackie is fishing now. He is not 
looking at me. I walk into the water and 
dive. Now I am under the water. I swim 
to Blackie under the water. Now I can 
see his legs. I öpen my mouth and bite 
him. 


“Help!” cries Blackie. “There is a 
monster in the water.” 

Blackie runs out of the water. 

“There is a monster in the lake!” he 
says to Pinky. 

“A monster?!” cries Pinky. 

“Yes, it has got red ears and very 
sharp teeth!” 

Pinky looks at Blackie. She knows 
that monster but she says: 

“Don’t go into the water again! I 
know that monster. It is in one of my 
books. It is a terrible monster!” 

“OK,” says Blackie. He is afraid. He 
looks at Pinky and says: 

“And where is Reddy?” 

“Oh no!” cries Pinky. “He is in the 
water!” 

‘“Oh no!” cries Blackie. “The monster 
can bite him!” 

They look at the lake. I am swim- 
ming in the lake. 

“Reddy, come out!” cry Pinky and 
Blackie. “There is a terrible monster in 
the water!” says Blackie. 
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“Is it big?” I ask. 

“It is long and it has got red ears and 
very sharp teeth!” 

“But I am not afraid of monsters. I 
have got sharp teeth, too,” I say. “I am 
not going out. The water is warm now. 
Don’t wait for me. Have breakfast.” 

“Oh!” says Pinky. “Again.” 

She looks at Blackie. 

“What about a monster with a black 
tail?” she says. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

1. What’s the weather like today? 

2. Are the kittens hot? 

3. What do they take? 

4. Where do they go? 

5. Is the water hot? 

6. Who is the monster with red ears? 

7. Who is the monster with a black 
tail? 


2 Match. 

Pinky 

Blackie 

Reddy 



not cold. 
eating the meat. 
not happy. 


3 True or false? 

1. Blackie is sad. 

2. Reddy bites Pinky. 

3. Pinky is under the water. 

4. There is a monster in the lake. 

5. The lake is small. 

6. Pinky is swimming in the lake. 

7. Blackie is afraid of the monster. 


4 Put the sentences in the correct or- 
der. 

1. The kittens go to the lake. 

2. It is sunny today. 

3. Reddy eats the meat. 

4. Reddy bites Blackie. 

5. Reddy dives into the water. 

6. Blackie runs out of the water. 




VIII. A VISITOR 

It is evening. We are in the house. 
We are on the sofa. It is very late, but 
we don’t want to go to bed. 

There is a big vase in our room. It is 
empty. 

Suddenly we hear a noise in the 
vase. We jump down and run to the 
vase. Blackie climbs up the vase and 
looksin. 

“What is there?” we ask. 

“I can’t see,” says Blackie. “It is too 
dark in the vase.” 

Then we hear the noise again. 

“There is a small animal in the vase!” 
says Pinky. “Let’s help it!” 

“How can w e help it?” w e ask. 

“Take the umbrella and put it in the 
vase. Then the animal can climb up the 
umbrella and get out,” says Pinky. 

I take the umbrella and put it in the 
vase. We listen and look. Suddenly we 
see the small animal. It is climbing up 
the umbrella. It is ... Oh, it is a mouse! 


“Oh, help!” cries Pinky. Pinky is a kit- 
ten, but she is afraid of mice. She jumps 
upon a shelf and hides behind the books. 

Now the mouse can see us. It looks 
at us and cries, “Oh, help!” and climbs 
down the umbrella back into the vase. 

“There is a mouse in the vase!” cries 
Blackie. “It is big and fat and I am hun- 
gry!” 

“Oh no!” cries Pinky on the shelf. 
“Don’t eat it! Please, don’t eat it!” 

But Blackie doesn’t listen to Pinky. 
He puts his paw into the vase. He wants 
to catch the mouse but he can’t. Then 
Blackie says. “I can climb into the vase 
and catch the mouse.” 

Blackie climbs into the vase. We can 
only see his taıl no w. 

* “It is too dark here!” cries Blackie. “I 
can’t see the mouse!” He is very angry. 

Suddenly we can see the mouse. It 
climbs up Blackie’s tail and out of the 
vase. 

“Blackie!” I say. “The mouse is not 
in the vase!” 
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“Where is it?” cries Blackie. 

The mouse climbs down the vase and 
runs into a hole in the floor. 

“it is under the floor,” says Pinky. 
“Blackie, climb out!” 

“But I can’t!” cries Blackie. “Help 
me!” 

I look at Pinky, and she looks at me. 

“Then jump out!” we say. 

“I can’t jump here!” says Blackie. 

“What can we do?” I ask Pinky. 

“Take the umbrella and put it in the 
vase,” says Pinky. “Then this hungry 
animal can climb out.” 

I put the umbrella in the vase. Soon 
we can see Blackie’s head, then his body 
and his tail. 

“Thank you,” he says. 

“The mouse is in that small hole in 
the floor,” says Pinky. “You can climb 
in and catch it.” 

Blackie looks at the small hole. 

“No,” he says. “The mouse is very 
small and thin, and I am not very hun¬ 
gry.” 


“Then let’s go to bed. It is very late,” 
says Pinky. 

Exercises 

1 True or false? 

1. It is morning. 

2. The kittens are in the garden. 

3. They want to go to bed. 

4. There is a big animal in the vase. 

5. A mouse climbs up the umbrella. 

6. Reddy is afraid of mice. 

7. Blackie doesn’t listen to Pinky. 

8. Blackie climbs down the um¬ 
brella. 

9. The mouse is behind the books. 

2 What is it? 

1. You can put flowers in it. 

2. You take it with you, when it is 
raining. 

3. It is small. Mice live there. 

4. People put books on it. 
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IX. TED 


3 Fiil in: up, in, to, at, of. 

1. It is climbing_the um- 

brella. 

2. We put the umbrella_the 

vase. 

3. The mouse looks_us. 

4. Pinky is afraid_mice. 

5. Blackie doesn’t listen_ 

Pinky. 

6. We run_the vase. 

7. We can hear a noise_the 

vase. 

4 Answer the questions. 

1. Where is the noise? 

2. What do the kittens put in the 
vase? 

3. What is there in the vase? 

4. Where does Pinky hide? 

5. Who is hungry? 

6. Does the mouse climb out of the 
vase? 

7. Where does the mouse hide? 


It is a happy day today. We are go- 
ing to a party. It is Ted’s birthday today. 
Ted is Mrs Paw’s son. He is one year old 
today. 

We take our present and go to the 
white house. Mrs Paw opens the door and 
we go in. Ted comes to us. He is a small 
grey kitten. He has got kind big green eyes 
and a short tail. We give him the present 
and sing “Happy birthday to you!” f or him. 
Ted opens his present. It is a toy fish. 

Then we have lunch. There is a lot of 
food. There are French fries and cheese, 
sandwiches and biscuits, fruit and ice 
cream. 

“I like French fries,” says Blackie. 
“I hope you don’t like French fries?” he 
asks Ted. 

Ted looks at Blackie. He thinks and 
thinks, then he says: “No, I don’t. I like 
cheese and biscuits. You can eat the 
French fries. And I can eat some cheese 
and biscuits.” 
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I am listening to them and I am very 
angry. 

“I like French fries,” I say suddenly. 

“No, you don’t like them,” cries 
Blackie. He is angry. “I know. You like 
sandwiches and biscuits. You can eat 
them.” 

“No,” I say, “today I like French 
fries.” 

I take a lot of French fries and say: 
“Ted, we can eat French fries together.” 

Ted is happy because he likes French 
fries. Blackie is angry because he likes 
French fries, too. 

After lunch we play and watch TV. 
Now everyone is happy. Ted’s birthday 
is great. 


2. son, kitten, brother, mother 

3. paws, tail, eyes, head 

4. small, short, fat, grey 


2 Match the opposites. 


fat 

angry 

small 

öpen 

take 


put 

kind 

thin 

big 

close 


3 Fiil in: am, is, are. 

1. There_a lot of food. 

2. There_French fries. 

3. I_angry. 

4. Today it_a happy day. 

5. Everyone_happy. 


Exercises 

1 Circle the odd word. 

1. sandwiches, cheese, French fries, 
juice 


4 Answer the questions. 

1. What day is it today? 

2. Where are the kittens going? 

3. What is Ted’s present? 

4. Does Ted like French fries? 

5. Does Reddy like French fries? 
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6. Why is Blackie angry? 

7. When do they play and watch 


TV? 



X. A MAGIC TUB 

It is Sunday today. Our mummy is 
coming today. We love our mum. She is 
kind and she loves us. Our mum is very 
clean and she likes when we are clean, 
too. 

Now we can hear a noise at the door. 
It is our mum. She is coming in. 

“Hello, my little kittens,” she says. 
“How are you?” 
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“We are fine,” we mew. 

Our mum goes to the bathroom. 
There is a big tub in the bathroom. Our 
mum washes in the tub. 

Then she says: “I am clean. Now it 
is time to wash your bodies, paws and 
heads.” 

We like our tub because it is magic. 
Pinky jumps into the tub first. Then 
Blackie and I jump in. 

Our mum washes our heads, bodies 
and paws. We are very funny now. We 
are wet and very thin. I look at Blackie 
and see a white spot on his nose. 

“Blackie,” I say. “Here is your white 

spot.” 

“Oh great!” cries Blackie. “I have got 
my beautiful white spot again.” 

“Oh Reddy!” cries Pinky. “Your ears 
are yellow again. You are handsome 
with these ears.” 

I run to the mirror and look in it. I 
can see my yellow ears again. They are 
very nice. 


“But Pinky,” we say, “you are al- 
ways white.” 

“Yes,” says Pinky. “I am always 
white. And my ears and nose are always 
pink. It is because I clean my ears, nose 
and body every day.” 

“But it is not interesting,” we say. 
“You are white every day, your nose is 
pink every day.” 

“Why? What is interesting?” asks 
Pinky. 

“It is interesting to lose the white 
spot on your nose,” says Blackie, “or 
your yellow ears,” I say, “and then sud- 
denly find them in the magic tub.” 

“And then you meet your friends 
and they say...” starts Pinky. 

Suddenly we hear a noise at the door. 
It İs Ted. He often visits us now. He 
comes in, looks at us and says: “Hello, 
Pinky! Hello, everyone! And where are 
your brothers?” 

We look at Ted and cry: “But we are 
here! You are looking at us!” 
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“No, you are not Pinky’s broth- 
ers. Blackie hasn’t got a white spot on 
his nose, and Reddy hasn’t got yellow 
ears,” says Ted. “OK, I can come in the 
evening. Are your brothers at home in 
the evening?” 

Pinky looks at us. “I don’t know,” 
she says. 

Ted is sad. He goes away. 

We look at Pinky and say: “What 
can we do?” 

“Go to the garden and jump into a 
magic puddle,” she says. 


Exercises 


2 Put the sentences in the correct order. 

1. Pinky jumps into the tub. 

2. Reddy can see his yellow ears 
again. 

3. Blackie has got a white spot on his 
nose. 

4. Mum comes. 

5. Ted comes. 

6. Ted is sad. 



Match the opposites. 


clean 

sad 

white 

interesting 


happy 

boring 

dirty 

black 


1 Answer the questions. 

1. Who is coming today? 

2. Where does mummy go? 

3. Why do the kittens like their 
tub? 

4. What colour is Pinky? 

5. Who visits the kittens? 


4 What is it? 

1. You can sit and wash in it. 

2. Whenyouputonyournewclothes, 
you look in it. 

3. There are a lot of them when it is 
raining. 

4. They are an animal’s hands. 
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XI. AN ESCAPE 

Mummy is at Mrs Paw’s house to- 
day. Ted is ili. And we are playing in the 
garden. Suddenly we see a woman. She 
is coming to us. 

She comes up and looks at us. She 
looks at Blackie and me, then she looks 
at Pinky. 

Suddenly she takes Pinky in her 
arms. She goes out of our garden with 
Pinky. 

“Help!” cries Pinky. 

“Bite her!” cries Blackie. 

But Pinky can’t bite. She is very 
kind. 

The woman walks and walks and we 
run after her. 

She comes to a house, opens the door 
and goes in. Then she closes the door. 

Blackie and I are sitting at the door 
now. We are sad and afraid. 

Suddenly I see an öpen window. I 
jump into the window. Then Blackie 
jumps into the window, too. Now we 


are in a very big room. But where is 
Pinky? 

We hear a noise at the door and we 
hide under the sofa. 

The woman comes in. She is holding 
Pinky in her hands. She goes to the win- 
dow and closes it. 

“Oh no,” Blackie and I say. We are 
looking at her from under the sofa. 

The woman puts Pinky on the sofa 
and says: “This is your home, little kit- 
ten. You are my little Pussy. Pussy, 
you are my pet now. You can sleep on 
the sofa. You can walk on the floor, but 
don’t jump on the table, cupboard or 
bookcases. I don’t like it.” 

The woman goes out and closes the 
door. We climb out. 

‘“Pinky,” we say, “we are here.” 

“Oh,” she cries, “thank you. I am 
afraid. I don’t want a new home. What 
can I do?” 

“We can jump on the cupboard, 
bookcases, shelves and table.” 

“Why?” asks Pinky. 
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“Look!” I say. I jump onto the book- 
case. There is a big beautiful vase there. 
I push the vase and it is on the floor. 
Then I jump onto the shelf and ali the 
books are on the floor. Blackie jumps 
onto the cupboard. Now there are a lot of 
cups, plates and glasses on the floor. 

Pinky is looking at us. 

“What are you doing?” she cries. 

Now we can hear a noise at the door. 
The woman is coming back. 

“Where is my little Pussy?” she says 
behind the door. She opens the door and 
looks around. 

“Oh!” she cries and sits down on the 
floor. 

She is sitting and looking at the bro- 
ken vase, cups and plates. 

Then she comes up to Pinky. She 
takes her with one hand, opens the win- 
dow and throws Pinky out. 

Blackie and I jump out of the win- 
dow together. 

“Run, Pinky!” we cry and we run 
away. 


Now we are in our garden again. 
“Thank you, brothers,” says Pinky. 
She is very happy and we are happy, 
too. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

1. Where is mummy? 

2. Where are the kittens? 

3. Can Pinky bite? 

4. Does the woman take Pinky to her 
home? 

5. How do the brothers help Pinky? 

6. Does the woman throw Pinky out? 

2 Circle the odd word. 

1. bookcase, cupboard, table, win- 
dow 

2. afraid, happy, big, sad 

3. children, woman, man, girl 

4. bite, look, eat, drink 

5. arms, hands, fingers, feet 
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3 Fiil in: don’t, doesn’t, isn’t, aren’t. 


1.1_like it. 

2. Pinky _ jump onto the 

cupboard. 

3. Pinky_happy. 

4. Blackie and Reddy_on 

the sofa. 

4 Fiil in: on, to, out, into, in. 

1. The woman throws Pinky_. 

2. The vase is_the floor. 

3. We are_our garden again. 

4. We jump_the window. 

5. She goes_the window. 



XII. HELPING MUMMY 


Today we are helping mum in the 
garden. We are planting flowers and 
veg^tables. Mum is planting roses. 
Blackie is planting tomatoes. I am 
planting potatoes. And Pinky is plant¬ 
ing carrots. 

“Mum, when can we eat the vege- 
tables?” we ask. 

“When they grow big,” she says. 
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Every day Pinky and I go to the gar- 
den and water our seeds. Blackie doesn’t 
water his seeds every day. He is lazy. 

Then we can see very small leaves. 
They are our vegetables. The leaves grow 
and grow. No w they are very big. But 
there aren’t any carrots or potatoes. There 
is only a small tomato in the leaves. 

“Mummy,” cries Pinky, “why is it 
so? Reddy and I water our plants every 
day, but there aren’t any carrots or po¬ 
tatoes. And Blackie waters his plants on 
Mondays and he has got a tomato.” 

“My dear,” says mum, “come here 
and let’s dig.” 

Pinky, mum and I go to our plants. 
We dig and dig. Hooray! Our carrots and 
potatoes are funny. 

They hide in the ground. We dig 
them out. There are a lot of them. 

“Now,” says mum, “Pinky and Red¬ 
dy can have a lot of carrots and potatoes 
forlunch.” 

“And me?” asks Blackie. He wants 
carrots and potatoes, too. 


“You can have your green tomato,” 
says mum. 

We look at Blackie. He is crying. We 
are sad. 

“Mum,” we say. “Can we give him 
some carrots and potatoes? We have got 
a lot of them.” 

Mum looks at Blackie. He is stili cry¬ 
ing. Our mum is kind and she says: “OK, 
but don’t eat his green tomato. You can 
eat it when it is red.” 

“Mummy,” says Blackie, “I can wa- 
ter the tomatoes every day.” 

No w he works in the garden every 
day and there are a lot of tomatoes in the 
leaves. They are red, and we eat them 
together. 

Exercises 

1 Circle the odd word. 

1. carrots, potatoes, tomatoes, roses 

2. funny, yellow, green, red 

3. Monday, Sunday, day, Tuesday 
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4. flowers, seeds, grass, trees 

5. look, cry, see, listen 

2 True or false? 

1. They are planting fruit. 

2. There are carrots and potatoes in 
the leaves. 

3. Blackie waters his plants on Tues- 
days. 

4. Reddy and Pinky can have carrots 
and potatoes for lunch. 

5. The kittens can eat the green to- 
mato. 

3 Choose right. 

1. Blackie is planting potatoes/to- 
matoes. 

2. Blackie doesn’t water his seeds/ 
carrots every day. 

3. Our carrots and potatoes are fine/ 
funny. 

4. Pinky can have carrots for din- 
ner/lunch. 

5. Blackie is crying/happy. 
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6. Our mum is kind/angry. 

7. Blackie works/walks in the gar- 
den every day. 

4 Answer the questions. 

1. What is mum planting? 

2. What do Reddy and Pinky do eve¬ 
ry day? 

3. Does Blackie water his seeds every 
day? 

4. Why do they dig and dig? 

5. Does Blackie want to eat his green 
tomato? 

XIII. GOODBYE 

Today we are going to mum’s sister, 
aunt Fatty. We are taking our toys with 
us. I am taking my toy cars, aeroplanes 
and helicopters. Pinky is taking her 
dolls and their clothes. She has got a lot 
of clothes for dolls. There are skirts and 
trousers, shirts and shorts, dresses and 
jackets, shoes and boots. 
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“Pinky, why have you got many 
clothes for dolls?” I ask. 

“Because I have not got my clothes, 
and I like clothes. They are so beauti- 
ful. They are long or short, big or small. 
They are colourful, too. What is your 
favourite colour?” 

“Red,” I say, “it is a very beautiful 
colour. I like it. And what is yours?” 

“I don’t know. I like yellow and 
green, red and blue, pink and white.” 

Mum comes into the room. 

“Are you ready?” she asks. 

“Yes, we are,” we say. 

“Where is Blackie?” asks mum. 

“He is in the garden. He is taking his 
toys,” we say. 

“Are his toys in the garden?” asks 
mum. 

“Yes, there are a lot of Blackie’s toys 
in the garden,” we say. 

“What are they?” mum asks. 

“They are stones and sticks, frogs 
and toads,” we say. “He likes them. They 
are his favourite toys.” 


Mum looks through the window. 
She can see Blackie in the garden. He is 
walking in the puddle. 

“And he is taking the puddles with 
him, too,” she says. 

Now we are in the garden. We have 
got a lot of bags. We are ready to go and 
we say: 

“Goodbye, our house! Goodbye, 
everyone!” 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

1. Where are the kittens going? 

2. What is Pinky taking? 

3. Why does Pinky like clothes? 

4. What is Pinky’s favourite 
colour? 

5. Where is Blackie? 

6. What are Blackie’s favourite 
toys? 

7. Is Blackie taking the puddles with 
him? 
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2 What is it? 


Vocabulary 


1. It can fly very fast and very high. 

2. It can fly fast but it can’t fly high. 

3. People drive it. 

4. Giriş play with them. 

5. People wear them on their body, 
arms and legs. 

3 Circle the odd word. 

1. trousers, jacket, shorts, skirt 

2. shirt, coat, boots, jacket 

3. car, aeroplane, doll, helicopter 

4. frogs, sticks, lizards, toads 

5. gloves, boots, shoes, socks 

4 Put the sentences in the correct order. 

1. We are taking our toys with us. 

2. Pinky likes clothes. 

3. Blackie is walking in the puddle. 

4. We are going to aunt Fatty. 

5. Mum looks through the window. 


A 

about [a'baut] o 

aeroplane [earapleın] aaponjıaH, caMo 
jiöt 

afraid [o'freıd] HcnyraHHbifi 
after ['aıfta] nocjıe, 3a 
again [a'gen, a'geın] cHOBa, onaTb 
ali [o:l] Bce 

always ['o:lw9z] Bcer^a 
angry ['sepgrı] paccep>KeHHWH, 3jioh 
animal [ şenimi] acuBOTHoe 
another [a'nAÖa] flpyron, eın;e o^hh 
answer [ a:ns9] OTBeuaTb 
apple [ aspl] höjioko 
arm [a:m] pyna 
armchair ['aımtjea] Kpecno 
around [a'raund] BOKpyr 
ask [a:sk] cnpocuTb 
at [aet (nojınaa (popMa ); at (pedyyupoean 
nan (popMa)\ y, B03Jie, okojio 
aunt [a:nt] töth 
autumn ['a:t9m] oceHb 
away [9'weı] npoub 
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B 

baby ['beıbı] Majibim 

back [baek] na.3a.ji,, oöpaTHo 

bag [bseg] cyMKa 

ball [bo:l] mhh 

bath [ba:9] cm. have a bath 

bathroom ['ba:0ru:m] Baıman KOMHaTa 

beautiful ['bju:t9fl] KpacHBbin 

because [bı'koz] noTOMy hto 

bedroom ['bedrurm] cnajibHH 

behind [bı'haınd] 3a, no3aflH 

big [big] öojibinon 

bird [b3:d] ırrıma 

birthday ['b3:0deı] ^eHb ponjemin 
biscuit ['bıskıt] neneHbe 
bite [baıt] KycaTb(ca) 
black [blsek] nepHbm 
blue [blu:] chhhh, rojıyöoH 

body [ büdı] Tejıo, TyjıOBHipe 
book [buk] KHHra 

bookcase ['bukkeıs] KHH^cHbin ııiKac}) 
boots [bu:ts] öothhkh, canorn 
boring ['boırıp] CKyHHbiö 
box [boks] KopoÖKa 


breakfast [ brekfsst] 3aBTpaK 
broken ['br9uk(9)n] pa3ÖHTbiH 
brother ['brAÖ9] 6paT 
brown [braım] KopH^meBbiH 

C 

cake [keık] topt, nnpo>KHoe 
car [ka:] ManiHHa 
carrot ['kaer9t] MopnoBb 
catch [kaetj] jıoBHTb, noÖMaTb 

chair [tjea] CTyjı 

cheese [t/i:z] cbip 
children ['tjıldr(9)n] ^eTH 
chocolate ['tjbktat] moKOJia#, moKOJia#- 
Han KOH^eTa 

clean [kli:n] hhctmİî; *mcTHTb 
clever ['klev9] yMHbiü 
climb [klaım] jıe3Tb, jıa3aTb 
close [klauz] 3aKpwTb 
clothes [ktauöz] o^enc^a 
clown-fish ['klaun fıj] pbiöa-KJioyH 
coat [kaut] najibTo 
cold [k9uld] xojıo,zjHbiH 
colour ['kAİ9] u,BeT 
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colourful [kAİafl] pa3HoiüBeTHMH 
come [kAm] npHxoAHTb 
come up [ / kAm / Ap] no,zı;xo,zı;HTb 
cook [kuk] totobhtb (e^y) 
cries [kraız] cm. cry 
cry [kraı] njıanaTb, KpHuaTb 
cup [kAp] canına 
cupboard ['kAbad] 6y$eT 

D 

dance [da:ns] Tamı;eBaTb 
dark [da:k] TeMHbrn, tcmho 
day [deı] /jeHb 
dear [dia] ^oporoiı 
dig [dıg] KonaTb 

dining room ['daınıp ru:m] CTOJiOBaa 
dinner ['dına] o 6en 
dirty ['d3:tı] rpa3HbiH 
dive [daıv] HbipaTb 

do [du: (nojiHan (popMa); du, da, d (pedy- 

yupoeaHHbie (popMbi)\ ^ejıaTb 
doll [dol] KyKJia 
door [da:] /jBepb 
down [daun] bhh3 


dress [dres] njıaTbe 

drink [drıpk] nuTb 

drive [draıv] bccth MaııiHHy 

E 

ear [ıa] yxo 
eat [i:t] ecTb, KyrnaTb 
empty [ em(p)tı] nycTofi 
escape [ıs'keıp] noöer 
evening ['i:vnırj] Benep 
every ['evrı] KancflbiH 
everyone [ evrıvvAn] Bce 
eye [aı] rjıa3 

F 

fair [fea] cnpaBe^JiuBbiH, cnpaBe^JiuBO 
fast*[fa:st] öbicTpbiö 

fat [faet] TOJicTbiH 

favourite ['feıvrat] juoöhmbih 

feet [fi:t] CTynHH, Hom 

film [film] (JjHjibM 

find [faınd] HaiiTH 

fine [faın] xopomHÜ; xopomo 
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finger ['fııjga] najıeu; 
first [f3:st] nepBbin 
fish [fıj] pbiöa; jiobhtb pbiöy 
floor [flo:] nojı 
flower ['flaua] u,BeTOK 
fly [flaı] jıeTaTt 
food [fu:d] e^a 
foot [fut] CTyımfl, Hora 
for [fo: (nojınan (popMa ); fa (pedyyupo- 
eaHHCMi (popMa )] rjih, Ha 
French fries ['fren(t)J ,fraız] KapTo$ejib- 

(f)pH 

fridge [frıd 3 ] xojıoflHJibHHK 
frog [frog] jıaryuiKa 
from [frDm (nojınası (popMa ); fram (pedy- 
yupoeannası (popMa)] H3, ot 
fruit [fru:t] (J)pyKT(bi) 
fun [fAn] Becejibe 

funny ['fAnı] CMeniHOH, 3a6aBHbiH 

G 

garden ['ga:dn] ca^ 
girl [g3:l] A^BOHKa 
give [gıv] ^aBaTb 


glass [gla:s] CTanaH 
gloves [gİAv] nepnaTKH 
go [gau] h^th 

good [gud] XOpOIHHH 

grass [gra:s] TpaBa 

great [greıt] BejiHKOJienHO, 3 aopobo 

green [gri:n] 3ejıeHbiH 

grey [greı] cepbin 

ground [graund] 3eMjın 

grow [grau] pacTH, BbipamHBaTb 

H 

hand [haend] pyna, KHCTb (pyKH) 
handsome [ / haens(a)m] KpacuBbiö 
happy ['haepı] CHacTjiHBbiö, pa^ocTHbm, 

AOBOJIbHblH 

have [haev (nojınaa (popMa); hav, av, v 
(pedyyupoeaHHbie (popMbi)\ HMeTb 
have a bath npHHHMaTb BaHHy 
have breakfast 3aBTpaKaTb 
have lunch oöe^aTb 
have fun BecejiHTbca 
head [hed] rojiOBa 
hear [hıa] cjibimaTb 
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helicopter ['helıküpta] BepTOjıeT 

help [help] noMoraTb 

here [his] bot, 3 Aecb, TyT 

hide [haıd] npaTaTbca 

high [haı] bbicokhh, bbicoko 

hold [hauld] AepncaTb 

hole [haul] ab ıpna, Hopna 

home [haum] aom 

hooray [hu'reı] ypa 

hope [haup] Ha^eaTbca 

hot [hüt] HCapKHH, >KapKO 

house [haus] aom 

how [hau] Kan 

hungry ['hApgrı] rojıoAHbiö 

I 

ice-cream [aıskri:m] MoponceHoe 

ili [il] ÖOJIbHOH 

interesting ['ıntrastıp] HHTepecHbiii 
into ['ıntu:, 'ıntu, 'ınta] b, BHyTpb 

J 

jacket ['d32ekıt] KypTKa 


juice [d3u:s] cok 
jump [d 3 Amp] npbiraTb 

K 

kind [kaınd] Aoöpbin 
kitchen ['kıtj(3)n] KyxHH 
kitten [' kıtn] kotöhok 
know [nau] 3HaTb 

L 

lake [leık] o3epo 

late [leıt] iio 3 ahhh, üo 3 aho 

lazy ['leizı] jıeHHBbiH 

leaf [li:f] jihct (pacTeHHH) 

leaves [li:vz] jihctbh (pacTeHna) 

leg [leg] Hora 

lemon ['leman] jihmoh 

let's [let] AaBaö(Te) 

like [laik] HpaBUTbca, jhoöhtb 

listen [Mısn] cjıymaTb 

little [Miti] MajıeHbKHH 
live [lıv] hchtb 
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living room ['lıvıprum] ncmıan KOMHaTa, 
rocTHHan 

lizard ['lızad] amepıma 

long [İD 13] flJIHHHblH 

look [luk] CMOTpeTt 

lose [lu:z] TepaTb 

lot of/ a lot of [İDt ov] MHoro 

lOVe [İAV] JIIOÖHTb 

lunch [İAn(t)J] o6en 

M 

magic ['ma2Cİ3ik] BOJimeÖHbin 

make [meık] ^ejıaTb, co 3 ,zı;aBaTb; toto- 

BHTb 

meat [mi:t] mhco 

meet [mi:t] BCTpe^aTb(ca) 

mew [mju:] MaynaTb 

mice [maıs] mbihih 

milk [mılk] mojioko 

mine [marn] moh, moh, Moe, moh 

mirror ['mira] 3 epKajıo 

Monday [mAndeı] noHe^ejibHHK 

monster ['mDnsta] nyflOBHme 

month [mAnO] Mecau, 


morning ['mo:nır)] yTpo 
mother ['mAÖa] MaMa 
mouse [maus] Mbinib 
mouth [mau 0 ] pot 

Mrs (Mistress) ['misiz] mhcchc ( 3 aMync 

HHH HCeHIIliHHa) 

mummy [ mAmı] MaMOHKa 

N 

new [nju:] hobbih 

nice [naıs] npHHTHbiö, mhjibih, xopo 
iiihh 

noise [noız] myM 

nose [nauz] hoc 

now [nau] ceiraac, Tenepb 

O 

often [ ofn] nacTo 

old [auld] CTapbin 

only ['aunlı] tojibko 

öpen ['aup(a)n] OTKpbiBaTb 

out [aut] H 3 , H 3 HyTpn, Hapyncy 
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p 


party [patı] BenepHHKa 

paw [po:] jıana 

people ['pi:pl] jiioah 

pet [pet] AOManiHee ^KHBOTHoe, flOMarn- 

HHH JIIOÖHMeil, 

piece [pi:s] KycoK 

pink [pır)k] po3obmh 

plant [pla:nt] pacTeHHe; ca^caTb 

plate [pleıt] TapejiKa 

play [pleı] nrpaTb 

potato [pa'teıtau] KapTonına 

present ['preznt] no^apoK 

puddle ['pAdl] jıynca 

pUSh [puj] TOJIKâTB 

Pussy [' pusı] KHca, KHcoHbKa ( jıacKoeoe 
oöpameHue k KouiKe) 
put [pi)t] CTaBHTb, KJiaCTb 

put on ['put ,Dn] Ha^eBaTb 
puzzle [ pAZİ] 3aAa^a, npoÖJieMa 

R 

rain [reın] h^th (o doMde) 
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read [ri:d] HHTaTb 
ready ['redı] roTOBbiH 
red [red] KpacHbiu, pbDKHH (o ı^eeme eo- 
jioc, uıepcmu) 
room [ru:m] KOMHaTa 
rose [rauz] po3a 
run [rAn] öe^caTb 

S 

sad [ssed] rpycTHbiö 
sandwich ['ssenwıd3] c3h^bhh, 3aKpbi- 
Tbiö 6yTep6po,ai 
say [seı] cna3aTb 

season [' si:zn ] ce30H, BpeMH ro,a;a 
see [si:] BH^eTb 
I see noHHMaıo 
seed [si:d] ceMa 

September [sep'tembg] ceHTaöpb 

sharp [Ja:p] ocTpbin 

shelf [Jelf] nojiKa 

shirt [J3:t] pyöaniKa 

shoes [Ju:z] Ty<J)jiH 

short [Jb:t] kopotkhh 

shorts [Jb:ts] rnopTbi 
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sing [SI 13 ] neTb 
sister ['sısts] cecTpa 
sit [sıt] CH^eTb 
skirt [sk3:t] loÖKa 
sleep [sli:p] cnaTb 
small [smo:l] MajıeHbKnö 
snow [snsu] CHer, hath (o cneee) 
snowball ['snaubod] chghcok 
snowman ['snsumsen] cHeroBHK 
so [sal)] noaTOMy, HTan; TaK, TaKHM 06 
pa 30 M 

socks [soks] HOCKH 
sofa ['saufa] AHBaH 

some [sahi] HeMHoro, HecKOJibKO 

son [saii] cbiH 
song [sdi]] necHH 
soon [su:n] cnopo, BCKope 
SpOt [spDt] nHTHO 

stand [stsend] cTOHTb 
start [sta:t] HanaTb 
stick [stık] najiKa 
stili [stil] Bce eıpe 
stone [stsun] KaMeHb 
stories ['stoırız] hctophh 
story ['stoırız] hctophh 
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suddenly ['sAdnlı] BApyr 

sugar ['Juga] caxap 

Sunday ['sAndei] BOCKpeceHbe 

sunny ['sAnı] cojmeHHbiH 

swim [swım] njıaBaTb 

swing [swıp] KanejiH, KanaTbcn (Ha Ka 

nejiHx) 

T 

table [' teıbl] ctoji 

tail [teıl] xboct 

take [teık] öpaTb 

talk [to:k] roBopHTb 

tali [to:l] BbicoKHH 

tea [ti:] nan 

teeth [ti: 0 ] 3 y6bi 

terrıble ['terobl] yncacHbin 

then [öen] noTOM, 3aTeM 

there [öeo] TaM 

thin [0ın] xyAOH, tohkhh 

think [0ır)k] AyMaTb 

thirsty [' 03 :stı] HcnbiTbiBaıomHH ncanc- 

Ay 
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through [0ru:] nepe3, ckbo3b 
throw [0rau] öpocaTb, KH^aTb 
throw out ['0rau aut] BbiöpacbiBaTb, 

BblKH^blBaTb 

tidy up ['taıdı 'Ap] yÖHpaTb(cH) 
time [taım] BpeMH 
tired ['ta(ı)ad] ycTajibiö 
toad [taud] Hcaöa 
today [ta'deı] cero^H h 
together [ta'geöa] BMecTe 
tomato [ta'ma:tau] noMH^op 
too [tu:] cjihiiikom; To^ce 
towel ['taual] nojıOTeHiı,e 
toy [toı] HrpyniKa, urpyınenHbiH 
tree [tri:] flepeBO 

trousers ['trauzaz] öpıoKH, uiTaHbi 

tub ftAb] BaHHa, KOpblTO 

Tuesday ['tju:zdeı] btophhk 
turn off [ t3:n of] BbiKjnonaTb 
turn on ['t3:n 'ün] BKjnouaTb 

U 

umbrella [Am'brela] 30ht 
under ['Anda] no# 


understand ^Anda'stasnd] noHHMaTb 
up [Ap] BBepx 

y 

vase [va:z] Ba3a 

vegetable ['ved 3 tabl] oBoıp 

very ['veri] oneHb 

visit ['vızıt] HaBemaTb, noceTHTb 

visitor ['vızıta] noceTHTejib 

W 

wait (for) [weıt] ([fa:]) Hc^aTb (noro-To) 
wake up ['weık 'Ap] npocbinaTbca, 6y 

AHTb 

walk [wa:k] xo^HTb, ryjıaTb 
want [vvont] xoTeTb 
warm [wa:m] Tenjibin 
wash [wdJ] MbiTb(ca) 
watch [wotJ] nacbi; CMOTpeTb 
water ['wo:ta] Bo^a; nojiHBaTb 
wear [wea] hochtb (06 odewde) 
weather ['weöa] noro/ja 
well [wel] xopoıno 
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well done! [,wel'dAn] MOJio#eıd 
wet [wet] MOKpbiH, Monpo 
what [wDt] hto; Kanon 
when [wen] Koıyja 
where [wes] ıyje 
white [waıt] öejibin 
who [hu:] kto 
whose [hu:z] nen 
why [waı] noneMy 
window ['wınd9u] okho 
winter ['wınt9] 3HMa 
with [wıö] c 

woman ['wom9n] ^eHipHHa 
work [w3:k] paöoTaTb 

Y 

year [ji9] toa 
yellow ['jetau] ^köjitmh 
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Ot asTOpa 


JJoporae peöma! 3 to 3aopoBO, mo Bbi peuın- 
jim npoHMTaTb 3Ty KHMry! fi yBepeHa — oHa BaM no- 
HpaBHTca. Beab OHa npo t3khx xce KaK Bbi pe6flT. Y 
KaJKÜOrO H3 HHX CBOH XapaKTep M CBOH npHBbIHKH. 

Ho Bce ohm BMecıe — noöpbie apy3ba. Mx ınecıe- 
po: TpH MaJlbHHKa H TpM aeBOMKH. 

KaK H Bce MaJIbHHKH, repon 3TOH KHHra jhoÖht 
nomuyuHBaTb apyr Haa apyroM, ho b TpyaHyıo mh- 
Hyry Bceraa npnayT Ha noMomb. Ohh CMeuiHbie h 
aoöpbie, HeyroMOHHbie h H3o6peıaTejibHbie. Tepo- 
HHM — OÖblHHbie aeBOHKH, JHOÖHlUHe nOÖOJITaTb, 
noKpyTHTbCH nepea 3epKanoM h nouHTaTb HOTauHH. 
Ohh Bce pa3Hbie, ho 3to He MeıuaeT hm apyacHTb h 
B ece.ıo npoBOUHTb BpeMU BMecıe. 

fi yBepeHa, hto bh nojnoÖHTe repoeB 3 toh 
KHH ra. Bbi öyaeıe CMeaTbcu Haa hx uoöpbiMH uıyr- 
KBMH, COHyBCTBOBaTb HX npOÖJieMaM H HCK3Tb BMe¬ 
CTe C HHMH BbIXOflbI H3 TpyUHbTX CHTyaUHH. A MO- 
)KeT ÖbITb, npOHHTaB 3Ty KHHry, Bbl 3aXOTHTe HHC- 
ueHHpoBaTb HeKOTopbie rjıaBbi Ha ypoKax hjih 
npa3UHHKax b Barnen uiKOJie. 

KpoMe toto, H3 3toh khhth Bbi nouepnHeTe 
mhoto HOBbix nojıe3Hbix cjiob, Bbi HayuHTecb pa6o- 
TaTb c TeKCTOM, pa3birpbiBaTb anajıora, paccKa3bi- 
BaTb o ce6e. A HeKOTopbie raaBbi npHaeTCH aa>Ke 
caMMM npoH-TJiıocTpHpgBaTb! TaK mo Becejibe m Tpya 
öyayT nara pyKa 06 pyKy. 

B aoöpbiH h BecejibiM uac! >Keaaıo BaM bccm 
H acTouıuHx apy3eü. YMeHTe hx npouıaTb h noHH- 
MaTb, h HHKoraa He TepHHTe! 



riepeBOA i ajan hm k ynpaauıeHiMiM 

Act out the dialogue. — Pa3birpan anajıor no pojmM. 

Answer the questions. — OTBeTb Ha Bonpocbi. 

Choose right. — Bbiöepn BepHo. 

Circle the odd word out. — OöBean cjiobo, He noa- 
xo/xamee no cMbicay. 

Compare. — CpaBHM. 

Complete the chart. — 3anojiHH Taöjınny. 

Complete the sentences. — 3aKOHHH npernıoaceHna. 

Correct the statements. — McnpaBb yTBep^KaeHnn. 

Draw a clock with the proper time next to the 
sentences. — Hapncyn Hacbi c cooTBeTCTByıoınHM 
BpeMeHeM paaoM c npeaJioaceHHHMH. 

Draw a picture and describe it. — Hapncyn KapTMH- 
Ky n onnuın ee. 

Hvplain why. — 06 t>bchm noneMy. 

Fiil in the correct words from exercise 3. — BcıaBb 

npaBHJibHbie caoBa M3 ynpaatHeHnn 3. 

Fiil in the names. — BcıaBb HMeHa. 

Fiil in the prepositions. — BcıaBb npemıorn. 

Fiil in the words. — BcıaBb cjıoBa. 

Make up a small poem. — ConnHH cthuiok. 

Make up six correct sentences. — CocıaBb ınecTb 
npaBHjibHbix npejyıoaceHHH. 

Match two parts of the sentences. — CoeanHH 06 e 
nacTH rıpeimoaceHna. 

Match the words in two columns. — Haftan coot- 

BeTCTBHH CJIOB H3 KOJIOHOK. 

Put the sentences instead of the numbers. — Pac- 
daBb npeaao>KeHHH bmccto nn(J)p. 
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Put the sentences in the right order. — PaccıaBb 
npeaJiojKeHHa b npaBHJibHOM nopaaKe. 

Retell the story. — nepecKaacn hctopmio. 

Role-play the conversation. — Pa3birpaft pa3roBop 
no po;iflM. 

Speak about yourself. — PaccKaatn o ce6e. 

True or False? — BepHo hjth HeBepHO? 

Write. — HanMLun. 




Chapter 1 
SIX FRIENDS 

There lived six little children: Clever, Fat, Noisy, 
Naughty, Slow and Funny. They were ali eight years 
old. 

Clever was a nice little girl. She was short and 
thin. She had long dark hair and big brovvn eyes. 
She liked reading and she was very clever. 

Fat was a nice little boy. He was short and fat. 
He had short fair hair and grey eyes. He liked eat- 
ing very much. 


Noisy was a nice little girl. She was tali and 
slim. She had long fair hair and big blue eyes. She 
liked talking and she was very noisy. 

Naughty was a nice little boy. He was tali 
and thin. He had short curly brown hair and big 
blue eyes. He liked riding a bike and he was very 
naughty. 

Slow was a nice little girl. She was short and 
plump. She had long curly dark hair and brown eyes. 
She liked wearing beautiful clothes but she was very 
slow. 

Funny was a nice little boy. He was tali and 
thin, he had short fair hair and dark eyes. He liked 
walking and he was very funny. 

They were in the same form and they were 
friends. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why was Clever clever? 

b) Why was Fat fat? 

c) Why was Noisy noisy? 

d) Was Naughty short? 

e) Who was plump? 

f) What colour were Slow's eyes? 

g) Did Funny have dark hair? 

h) Did the children know each other? 
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Match two parts of the 

Clever 

Fat 

Noisy had 

Naughty 

Slow 

Funny 


sentences. 

grey eyes. 
dark eyes. 
big blue eyes. 
beautiful clothes. 
a bike. 

a lot of books. 


3 Correct the statements. 

a) Clever was a nice little boy. 

b) Fat liked reading. 

c) Noisy was short and fat. 

d) Slow was very fast. 

e) The children were six years old. 

f) Funny had long fair hair and blue eyes. 


4 Draw a picture of one of the children and describe 
him / her. 


5 Fiil in the words had or was. 


a) Fat_eight. 

b) Clever_ long dark hair. 

c) Naughty_ big blue eyes. 

d) Noisy_tali and slim. 


e) Funny_ a nice little boy. 


6 Speak about yourself. 

a) How many friends have you got? 

b) How old are they? 
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c) What are they like? 

7 Look at the picture. Match the children with their 
pictures. 




Chapter 2 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT 

It was Sunday and it was Fat’s birthday. In the 
morning his mum and dad came into his room. “Wake 
up, dear! Happy birthday to you!” they said. “Here 
is your present!” 

Fat opened his eyes and saw a bike. It was very 
beautiful. It was red and blue and had very big vvheels. 

“Oh, thank you very much!” cried Fat. “Can I 
go to the yard and cycle?” 


“Yes, you can his parents said, “but come 
home at noon. Your friends are coming at three 
o’clock. You must tidy your room, lay the table and 
cook pizza. ” 

“OK, mummy!” said Fat. “Don’t worry! I know 
I must do it.” 

Fat’s mum looked at him and said, “Oh, dear, 
look out of the window! It’s sunny and warm. Take 
off your trousers, jumper and trainers. Put on some 
shorts, a T-shirt and sandals.” 

Fat took off the warm clothes and put on his 
yellow shorts, a red T-shirt and green sandals. 

“Oh, I look cute!” he said when he looked in 
the mirror. And he went dovvnstairs with his bike. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Whose birthday was on Sunday? 

b) What was Fat’s present? 

c) What colour was his bike? 

d) Why did Fat’s mum say, “Take off your 
trousers, jumper and trainers.”? 

e) Did Fat put on green shorts? 

I) Was Fat a good son? 

2 True or False? 

a) Fat’s birthday was on Saturday. 

b) Fat’s bike was red and blue. 
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c) The vveather was cold. 

d) Fat put on warm clothes. 

e) Fat looked cute. 

3 Choose right. 

a) In the morning / In the afternoon Fat’s mum 
and dad came into his room. 

b) Fat asked, “Can I go to the yard and skaîe / 
cycleV ’ 

c) His parents said, “Your friends are coming 
at noon / at three o ’clock. ” 

d) Fat put on his yellow sandals / shorts. 

e) He went downstairs / upstairs. 

4 Draw a picture of Fat in his warm or summer clothes 
and describe it. 

5 Fiil in the prepositions: at, into, in (2), to, on, out of, off. 

a) Look_the window! 

b) Take _the warm clothes. 

c) Come _ my room. 

d) You must come_ noon. 

e) She always looks_the mirrow. 

f) Put_your shorts and a T-shirt. 

g) You can go_the yard. 

h) _the morning his friends came. 

6 Speak about youself. 

a) When is your birthday? 


b) What present did you get on your birthday? 

c) Did you like your present? 

d) Do your mum and dad give you a birthday 
present when you are in bed? 
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Chapter 3 
IN THE YARD 

In the yard he saw his friends Funny and Naugh- 
ty. They were on the playground. 

“Hi!” cried Fat. 

“Oh, Fat, we are glad to see you. Happy birth- 
day! Why do you look like trafFıc lights?” laughed 
Naughty. 

“I don’t. I look cute!” said Fat. 

“What have you got?” asked Naughty. 

“I have got a bike. It’s my birthday present!” 


“Oh, great! Can I ride it?” asked Naughty. 

“Oh, Naughty, but I want to ride it myselfl” 
said Fat. 

“OK,” said Naughty. 

So Fat climbed upon his bike and started cy- 
cling. There was a small gate in the fence of the 
yard. Fat wanted to ride through the gate. But the 
gate was too small for him. So his bike went through 
and Fat got stuck in the gate. 

“Help me, help me!” cried Fat. “Catch my 
bike!” Funny and Naughty ran to catch the bike. It 
wasn’t easy but at last they did it. They climbed 
upon the bike and came back to Fat. 

“Oh, now help me, please! I can’t hang here 
like this! I must be at home at noon!” cried Fat. 

Funny and Naughty ran up to him. “Oh, you 
look so funny!” laughed Funny. 

“Don’t laugh! Please, get me down!” cried Fat. 
Funny and Naughty First pulled him then pushed him, 
but nothing helped. 

“Run to my mum!” cried Fat. So Funny and 
Naughty ran to Fat’s mum very fast. They told her 
ali the story. She took a bottle of olive oil and ran to 
her poor son. 

When she came up to him she opened the bot¬ 
tle and poured the oil down on Fat. 

“What are you doing?” shouted Fat. 

“I’m helping you, dear,” answered his mum. 

“Oh, I’m falling!” cried Fat and fell down on 
the grass. 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) Did Fat look like trafFıc lights? 

b) Who did Fat see in the yard? 

c) Who climbed upon the bike? 

d) What did Fat want to do? 

e) Why did he get stuck? 

0 Did Funny and Naughty catch the bike? 

g) What did the boys do to help Fat? 

h) How did his mum help Fat? 

i) Where did Fat fail down? 

2 Fiil in the prepositions: of (2), to, in, on, through, at (2). 

a) Funny and Naughty were_the play- 

ground. 

b) Fat wanted to ride _the gate. 

c) “I must be_home_noon.” 

d) She took a bottle_olive oil and ran 

_ her poor son. 

e) There was a small gate_the fence 

_ the yard. 

3 Match two parts of the sentences. 

“Help me, help me!” laughed Funny. 
“I’m helping you, dear!” shouted Fat. 

“I look cute!” asked Naughty. 

“Oh, you look so funny!” said Fat. 

“What are you doing?” cried Fat. 

“What have you got?” answered his mum. 
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4 Complete the sentences. 

a) “Why do you look like_?” 

b) He climbed upon his bike and_. 

c) But the gate was_. 

d) “Oh, you look _!” 

e) They fırst pulled him then _. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) She took a bottle of olive oil and ran to her 
poor son. 

b) Fat climbed upon his bike and started cycling. 

c) Fat vvanted to ride through the gate. 

d) Funny and Naughty ran to catch the bike. 

e) Funny and Naughty ran to Fat’s mum. 

f) His bike went through and Fat got stuck. 

g) Fat’s mum opened the bottle and poured the 
oil down on Fat. 

6 Choose right. 

a) Fat wanted to ride through 1) the yard , 

2) the gate. 

b) The gate was 1) too small , 2) too big. 

c) Funny and Naughty ran 1) to catch the bike, 
2) to climb upon the bike. 

d) Funny and Naughty 1) fırst pushed him then 
pulled him , 2) fırst pulled him then pushed 
him. 




So Fat went home with his mum and his bike. 
Mum put him in the bath tub and washed with a lot 
of soap. When he was clean, it was half past two. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Fat’s mum. “Your friends 
are coming soon and we are not ready!” 

So Fat went to tidy his room and his mum went 
to cook pizza and lay the table. At ten past three 
two of Fat’s friends came. They were Funny and 
Naughty. 


“Happy birthday to you!” said Naughty and gave 
Fat a big bottle of olive oil. The boys iaughed, but 
Fat was angry, he wanted to cry, but his friends 
said, “Don’t be angry. It’s a joke! Best wishes on 
your ninth birthday!” And they gave Fat a big box. 
When Fat opened it, he saw a CD, a book about 
animals and a big jar of jam. 

“Thank you, friends!” said Fat and smiled. They 
sat down to watch a cartoon. Soon came Noisy and 
Clever. They gave Fat a big cake, an apple pie and 
a box of chocolates. Fat was happy. 

It was half past four but Slow wasn’t there. 

“Where is Slow?” asked Fat. 

“We don’t know,” answered the children. “Let’s 
phone her!” 

And they phoned Slow. But she wasn’t at home. 
So the children sat down at the table. They ate and 
drank, talked and watched fılms and cartoons. Then 
they danced and sang, and Clever played the pi- 
ano. After that, they listened to new CDs. It was a 
very merry birthday party! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did Fat’s mum put Fat in the bath tub? 

b) Who came first? 

c) Why was Fat angry with Funny and Naughty? 

d) How old was Fat? 
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e) What did the giriş give Fat? 

f) Who didn’t come to the party? 

g) What time did the children phone Slow? 

h) Was Slow at home? 

i) What did the children watch? 

2 Correct the statements. 

a) When Fat was clean, it was half past three. 

b) Fat went to cook pizza. 

c) Funny and Naughty gave Fat a big bottle of 
milk. 

d) The giriş gave Fat a box of svveets. 

e) It was a very boring birthday party. 

3 Fiil in the prepositions: at (2), to, past, of, on, about. 

a) _ ten _three two of Fat’s 

friends came. 

b) “Best wishes_your ninth birthday!” 

c) He saw a CD, a book _ animals 

and a big jar_jam. 

d) Slow wasn’t_ home. 

e) They listened _ new CDs. 

4 Who did this? Fiil in the names. 

a) _went home with his mum and his 

bike. 

b) _ played the piano. 

c) _and_gave Fat a big bottle 

of olive oil. 
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d) 

e) 


wasn’t at home. 

and_gave Fat an apple pie. 

5 Complete the sentences. 

a) Mum washed Fat with _. 

b) Fat went to _ and his mum went 

c) “Happy birthday to you!” said Naughty and 

gave Fat_. 

d) When Fat opened the box he saw_. 

e) They sat down to watch a _. 

0 They phoned Slow, but she _. 

6 Speak about youself. 

a) What presents do you like to get? 

b) What presents do you like to give your 
friends? 

c) What do you do at birthday parties? 

7 Explain why: 

a) ali children’s presents were food. 

b) Slow didn’t come on time (BOBpeMfl). 

c) it was a very merry birthday. 

8 Look at the picture. Who are the children and what 
are they doing? 




Chapter 5 

SLOW IS COMING 
Exercises 

1 The parts of the story are mixed up. Put them in the 
right order. 

a) So at four o’clock I started putting on this 
fifith dress and I was ready at half past four. 
I took my present for you and went down- 
stairs. At quarter to fıve I was in the yard. 


It was raining and I walked very slowly. I 
didn’t want to make my beautiful shoes, socks 
and dress dirty. And here I am! 

b) It was quarter to seven when Slow came in. 
“You are late!” said Fat. 

“Yes, I’m terribly sorry!” said Slow. 

“But you look beautiful!” said Fat. 

“Thank you,” said Slow. “It is the fıflh dress.” 

c) Slow gave Fat her present. It was a jar of 
honey, a kilo of strawberries and an inter- 
esting book with a lot of pictures. Fat 
thanked her and they went into the room. 

d) I put on the fırst dress from twelve till half 
past twelve. But I looked fat in it. I took it 
off from half past tvvelve till one o’clock. 
Then I tried a second dress. But it was too 
long and covered my beautiful shoes. The 
third was red and I haven’t got red shoes. 
The fourth was old and too short. 

Draw a clock with the proper time next to the sen- 
tences. 

a) Slow put on the fırst dress at 

b) Slow took off the fırst dress at 

c) Slow started putting the fıflh dress at 

d) Slow was ready at 

e) Slow was in the yard at 

f) Slow came to Fat at 

Retell Slow’s story (parts A, D). 
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4 Explain why: 

a) Slow was late. 

b) Slow took off the fırst dress. 

c) Slow didn’t like the second dress. 

d) she didn’t put on the red dress. 

e) she walked very slowly. 

5 Complete the sentences. 

a) It was quarter to seven when_. 

b) Slow looked_ in her fırst dress. 

c) The second dress was too long and_. 

d) The third was red and _. 

e) The fourth was old and _. 

0 Slow took her present and_. 

g) Slow gave Fat a jar _. 

6 Speak about yourself. 

a) How do you choose your clothes when you 
go to the party? 

b) Who buys clothes for you? 

c) What is your favourite colour? 

d) What colour clothes do you usually wear? 



Chapter 6 
GOOD FRIEND 

It was Monday moming. Fat was in bed. His 
mum came to wake him up. Fat could hear her 
but he couldn’t get up. He had a terrible stom- 
achache. 

“Oh, no! It is your birthday party! You ate too 
many sweets yesterday!” cried his mother. She 
phoned Fat’s teacher. 

“Mrs Smart, my son is ili. He can’t go to 
school. He has got a terrible stomachache!” 
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Exercises 


“I see,” said Mrs Smart. “1 hope he feels better 
soon. I think, it’s his birthday party.” 

So Fat didn’t go to school. He stayed in bed. 
In the aftemoon his friend Naughty visited him. 

“How are you, Fat?” asked Naughty. “You look 
awful!” 

“I’m not well. My stomach hurts,” answered 
Fat. 

“I see,” said Naughty. “So you mustn’t eat your 
jam, honey and sweets.” 

“No, I mustn’t,” answered Fat. “And it’s aw- 
ful! I like sweets, cakes, pies and chocolates so 
much!” 

“I can help you,” said Naughty. “I can eat 
them up.” 

“But...” Fat started, but stopped. “OK. Eat 
them up. I am too fat, and I have got a stomach- 
ache.” 

So Naughty sat down at the table and started 
eating. Fat closed his eyes, he didn’t want to see 
that. 

First Naughty ate ali the cakes and slices of the 
pie, then ali the sweets and chocolates. 

Fat opened his eyes. “Thank you,” he said. 
“You are a very good friend. I hope your stomach 
is stronger than mine.” 

On Tuesday Fat went to school, but Naugh¬ 
ty wasn’t there. After school Fat visited his friend. 
Naughty was in bed. He had a terrible tooth- 
ache. 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why didn’t Fat go to school? 

b) Who came to Fat in the aftemoon? 

c) How much food did Naughty eat? 

d) Why did Naughty eat ali the food? 

e) Was Naughty’s stomach stronger than Fat’s? 

f) Why was Naughty in bed? 

2 Circle the odd word out. 

a) sweets, cakes, slices, pies 

b) toothache, stomachache, headache, terri¬ 
ble 

c) terrible, bad, awful, good 

d) Monday, yesterday, Tuesday, Wednesday 

3 True or False? 

a) Fat couldn’t get up because he couldn’t hear 
his mum. 

b) Fat had a terrible toothache. 

c) In the evening his friend Naughty came. 

d) Naughty ate ali the food because he wanted 
to help Fat. 

e) Naughty had a terrible headache. 

f) Naughty was in bed. 

4 Act out the dialogue betvveen Fat and Naughty. 
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5 Look at the picture. Find in the text the sentences to 
the picture. 

6 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Naughty was in bed. 

b) Fat was in bed. 

c) In the aftemoon Naughty visited him. 

d) Fat closed his eyes. 

e) On Tuesday Fat went to school. 

f) Naughty sat down at the table and started 
eating. 

g) “You mustn’t eat your jam, honey and 
sweets.” 


Chapter 7 

CATCHING BUTTERFLIES 

It was summer now. The children were happy. 
There was a big fıeld near their town. They went 
to the fıeld to catch butterflies. 

“Wow! Look! What a beautiful butterfly!” cried 
Noisy. “I think, I can catch it!” Noisy ran after the 
butterfly. She ran and shouted, “Oh, how fast it is 
flying! What beautiful spots it has got!” 

“Noisy, be quiet!” said Clever. “Don’t shout 
ali the time! The butterfly can hear you.” 
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“Nonsense,” said Noisy. “First, I can’t be qui- 
et because I’m noisy. Second, the butterfly can hear 
me but it can’t understand that I want to catch it!” 

“Why?” asked the children. 

“Because it doesn’t speak English!” 

“No, it doesn’t speak English but it can under¬ 
stand English!” said Clever. “It is an English butter¬ 
fly. My dog is English, too. She doesn’t speak Eng¬ 
lish but she understands it very well.” 

“Oh, really?” asked Noisy. “Then I must leam 
French or Spanish! I hope our butterflies can’t un¬ 
derstand these languages!” 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What season was it? 

b) Where did the children go? 

c) What did they see in the fıeld? 

d) Who ran after the butterfly? 

e) Why couldn’t Noisy catch the butterfly? 

f) What pet did Clever have? 


Match the words in two columns. 

Russia 

American 

England 

French 

Poland 

Spanish 

France 

Greek 

Greece 

English 

Spain 

Polish 

USA 

Turkish 

Turkey 

Russian 

Fiil in the correct words from exercise 3. 


a) I live in_. I’m Greek. 

b) She is from Spain. She is _. 

c) If you live in the USA, you are_. 

d) My parents are from Poland. They are 


e) We live in Russia. We are 


5 Circle the odd word out. 

a) English, Clever, French, Spanish 

b) happy, noisy, beautiful, nice 

c) river, fıeld, town, lake 


2 Put the sentences in the right order. 


6 Fiil in the words: is or has got. 


a) Noisy ran after the butterfly. 

b) It was summer now. 

c) She ran and shouted. 

d) They went to the fıeld to catch butterflies. 


a) The butterfly _ beautiful. 

b) It _beautiful spots. 

c) She _ noisy. 

d) Clever _ a dog. 
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7 Speak about yourself. 

a) Do you like catching butterflies? 

b) Can you catch them? 

c) Why do you catch them? 



Chapter 8 
DOGS AND CATS 

Fat had a cat. His name was Flufîy. Fat loved 
him very much. He went with Flufîy to the park every 
day. They usually walked in the park in the aftemoon. 

It was Thursday. It was time to go to the park 
but Fat didn’t go. 

“Fat, it’s time to go for a walk with Flufîy,” 
his mother said. 

“I can’t, mum. Pm stili doing my homevvork. 
I have got a lot of homework today,” said Fat. 
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“OK, go later,” said his mum. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening when Fat’s 
homework was ready. He took Fluffy in his arms and 
off they went. They came to the park and sat down 
on the grass. Suddenly Fat saw Clever. She was 
with her dog, Dolly. 

“Hey, Clever!” shouted Fat. “Come here! Let’s 
play together!” 

Now Clever saw Fat. But at the same time Clev- 
er’s dog saw Fat’s cat. Dolly was very angry. She 
didn’t like cats. In fact, she hated cats. So she barked 
and ran to Fluffy. Fluffy wasn’t silly. In fact, he 
was a very clever cat. He ran fast to the nearest tree 
and climbed it up. 

Now Fluffy sat in the tree and Dolly jumped 
and barked under the tree. Clever and Fat were 
under the tree too. They didn’t know what to do. 

“Take away your dog!” cried Fat. 

“I can’t!” cried Clever. “She is stronger than 
me! Do it yourself, please, or climb up the tree and 
take your cat down.” 

“I can’t,” said Fat. “Your dog is very angry 
and she is barking. She can bite me! I’m afraid!” 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 


c) What day was it? 

d) Did Fat have much homework? 

e) Who came to the park with a dog? 

f) What did Dolly do? 

g) Where did Fluffy climb? 

h) Did the children know what to do? 


2 Explain why: 

a) Fat didn’t go to the park in the afternoon. 

b) Dolly was angry. 

c) Fluffy ran fast to the nearest tree. 

d) Clever didn’t take Dolly away. 

e) Fat didn’t get Fluffy down. 
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Match two parts of the sentences. 


Dolly 

Fat 

Clever 

Fluffy 


took her dog for a walk. 
ran fast and climbed up a tree. 
did his homework. 
jumped and barked. 


4 Fiil in the words had or was. 


a) His name 

b) Fat _ 

c) Dolly_ 

d) Clever _ 

e) Fat _ 


_ Fluffy. 

a cat. 

_ very angry. 

_ a dog. 

a lot of homevvork. 


a) What pet did Fat have? 

b) Where did they usually walk? 


5 Circle the odd word out. 

a) bark, run, angry, climb 
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b) in, under, is, on 

c) Fat’s, Clever’s, Let’s, Doliy’s 

d) was, is, are, had 

e) bark, say, shout, cry 

6 Can you help the children? Have you got any ideas? 



Chapter 9 
GREAT IDEA 

At that moment they saw Funny. 

“Hey, Funny, help us!” Clever and Fat shout- 
ed. Funny saw Dolly and Flufîy. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “Your pets are not good 
friends. But what can I do?” 

“Get another cat,” said Clever. 

“OK,” said Funny and ran away. 

Soon he came back. He had a cat in his arms. 
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Exercises 


“Show the cat to Dolly,” commanded Clever. 
“And put it on the grass next to her.” 

Funny shovved the cat to Dolly and put it on the 
grass. Dolly looked at the cat a moment and ran 
after it. And Clever ran after Dolly. But the cat 
wasn’t sillier than Fluffy. It ran up to a tree and 
climbed it up very fast. 

“Thank you, Funny!” said Fat. Now he wasn’t 
afraid. He climbed up the tree and took Fluffy 
down. But poor Clever was under another tree 
no w. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “That doesn’t help!” 

“I can run to your parents,” said Funny. 

“But they are at work now,” said Clever. 

“I know what to do!” said Funny. “Clever, 
your house is near the park on the left. I can catch 
another cat, show it to Dolly and put it on the grass 
on the left of this tree. I can do it again and again 
and we can get to your house soon.” 

“That’s a great idea!” smiled Fat. ‘Tm sorry, 
friends, but I must go.” And he went away very 
fast. 

When the twelfth cat was in a twelfth tree, 
Clever and Funny were opposite Clever’s house. 
Clever saw her mum through an öpen window. 

“Oh, mummy, you are back! Come here!” 
shouted Clever. Clever’s mother ran out and took 
Dolly away. 

Clever told her ali the story. “Poor children,” 
laughed. Clever’s mother. “Now let’s have tea with 
sweets and forget cats!” 


1 Correct the statements. 

a) Dolly and Fluffy were good friends. 

b) Funny climbed up the tree and took Fluffy 
down. 

c) Clever’s house was on the right. 

d) Twenty cats helped the children. 

e) Clever’s mum was at work. 

f) They had tea with cakes. 
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Match two parts of the sentences. 


Funny 

Clever 

Fat 

Dolly 

Clever’s 


saw the cat and ran after it. 
came back with a cat in his arms. 
listened to the story and laughed. 
climbed up the tree. 
mum ran after Dolly. 


3 Choose right. 

a) “Show the cat to Dolly and put it on the 
grass next to / behind her”. 

b) Poor Clever was in / under another tree 
now. 

c) When the twelfth cat was in a tvvelfih tree, 
Clever and Funny were next to / opposite 
Clever’s house. 

d) Clever saw her mum through / on the right of 
the öpen window. 
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4 Circle the odd word out. 

a) opposite, on the left, near, through 

b) doesn’t, wasn’t, I’m, hasn’t 

c) Clever’s, it’s, I’m, wasn’t 

d) saw, looked, ran, vvent 

5 Complete the sentences. 

a) Funny showed the cat to Dolly and_. 

b) The cat ran up to a tree and_. 

c) Fat climbed up the tree and _. 

d) When the twelfth cat was in a twelfth tree, 

Clever and Funny _. 

e) Clever’s mother ran out and _. 

6 Fiil in the prepositions. 

a) The twelfth cat was_a twelfth tree. 

b) He put the cat_the grass. 

c) Clever’s mother ran _. 

d) “Your house is near the park_the 

left”. 

e) Dolly looked _the cat a moment. 

f) Funny had a cat _ his arms. 

7 Was Fat a good friend? Explain why. 



Chapter 10 

NOISY NEIGHBOURS 

On Friday Clever and Slow went to Noisy. When 
they came in, they could hear a terrible noise in one 
of the rooms upstairs. They went there and saw Noisy. 

“What are you doing?” asked the giriş. 

‘Tm asking my neighbours to be quiet,” an- 
swered Noisy. 

“Why must they be quiet?” asked the giriş. 

“Because my little brother is sleeping!” answered 
Noisy. 
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“Are your neighbours making a noise?” asked 
Clever. 

“No, they aren’t yet. But Fm telling them that 
my brother is sleeping and that they mustn’t make a 
noise!” 

With these words Noisy shouted out of the win- 
dow, “Mrs Stout! Can you hear me? My little brother 
is sleeping. Please, don’t make a noise till three 
o’clock,” and then, “Mr Dickson! Can you hear 
me? My little brother is sleeping! Please, be quiet 
till three o’olock!” 

“How many neighbours have you got?” asked 
Slow. 

“A lot! And they don’t always hear me from the 
fırst time,” answered Noisy. 

“I see,” said Clever. “Don’t you see, Noisy, 
that it’s you who is making the noise? I think, you 
should walk to your neighbours. You shouldn’t shout 
to them when your brother is sleeping!” 

“And I don’t think he is,” said Slow. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Who did Clever and Slow visit on Friday? 

b) Where did a noise come from? 

c) Who made the noise? 

d) Did Noisy have many neighbours? 

e) Did Noisy walk or shout to her neighbours? 

f) How old do you think her brother was? 
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Match two parts of the sentences. 


Noisy 
The giriş 
Noisy’s brother 


is sleeping. 

can hear a terrible noise. 
is making the noise. 


3 Fiil in the words: should, must, is, can, are, have. 

a) “_ you hear me?” 

b) “How many neighbours_you got?” 

c) “My little brother_ sleeping!” 

d) “_your neighbours making noise?” 

e) “ Why_they be quiet?” 

0 “You_not shout to them!” 

4 Role-play the conversation between Noisy and the giriş. 


5 Choose right. 

a) When the giriş came in, they could hear a 
terrible noise downstairs / upstairs. 

b) “My little brother / sister is sleeping,” said 
Noisy. 

c) “You should shout/walk to your neighbours, ” 
said Clever. 

d) Neighbours / Noisy are / is making the noise. 


6 Complete the sentences. 

a) On Friday Clever and Slow _. 

b) “Are your neighbours _?” asked 

Clever. 
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c) With these words Noisy _. 

d) “They don’t always hear me _ 

ansvvered Noisy. 

e) “You_when your brother is sleep- 

ing.” 

7 Circle the odd word out. 

a) sleeping, morning, shouting, doing 

b) first, sixth, third, second 

c) Friday, Monday, yesterday, Sunday 

d) brother, neighbour, sister, mother 

e) went, came, heard, asked 



Chapter 11 
IN THE COUNTRY 

Exercises 

1 Put the sentences instead of the numbers in the story. 

A. “Don’t worry! We are not going to swim,” 
said Clever. 

B. “We are looking at them.” 

C. It was June. 

D. Ali the children started laughing. 
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E. “Yes, it is,” answered Funny. “And I like it 
here!” 

On Saturday ali the children went to the coun- 
try together with their parents. The weather was 
sunny and hot. (1) 

When they came to the place, the children went 
to the fıeld to play, and their parents started work- 
ing in the garden. 

When the children came up to the fıeld, Fun¬ 
ny cried, “Oh, look at those big white dogs in the 
fıeld! And they are eating grass! How funny!” Clever 
looked at him and smiled, “Is it the fırst time you 
are in the country?” she asked. (2) 

“They are not dogs. Those animals are goats!” 
said Clever. 

“Oh, goats! Now I know what they are like. I 
can make a poem about them. Listen! 

Those big goats 

Have got vvhite coats 

They’re eating the grass 

And looking at us!” 

“Well done!” said Clever. “But I think, they 
aren’t looking at us.” (3) 

“And Naughty is looking at you!” said Slow. 
Naughty was red, “Fm not looking at her. T m lis- 
tening to her,” he said. 

“Lefs go to the river,” said Clever. 

“But I haven’t got my swim süit on,” said Noisy. 

“And I haven’t got my swimming trunks,” said 
Funny. (4) 


“The water in the river is too cold. But we can 
see horses and cows there. They usually go there to 
drink water.” 

When the children came to the river, Clever 
said sadly, “Oh, I can’t see any cows or horses. I 
only can see a sheep.” 

“Oh, a ship!” cried Funny. “We can sail on 
it. It’s better than cows and horses!” 

(5) 

“Funny, look, it’s not a ship! It’s a she-ep!” 

2 Write the names of the animals. 


Name 

Colour 

What it does 


white or black 

gives milk 


colourful 

gives milk 


white or black 

gives wool 


different colours 

people ride it 


3 Answer the questions. 

a) Where did the children go on Saturday? 

b) What did the children see in the fıeld? 

c) Why did they go to the river? 

d) Did they see cows and horses by the river? 

e) Why didn’t the children svvim? 

f) Did they sail on a ship? 

4 Make up a small poem about an animal. 
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5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) The children came up to the fıeld. 

b) “Let’s go to the river,” said Clever. 

c) The weather was sunny and hot. 

d) “Oh, look at those big white dogs in the 
fıeld!” cried Funny. 

e) “They are not dogs. Those animals are goats!” 
said Clever. 

f) Clever looked at him and smiled. 

6 Circle the odd word out. 

a) sheep, horse, ship, goat 

b) sunny, funny, hot, cold 

c) white, red, big, green 

d) sail, swim, drink, look 



Chapter 12 
AT THE ZOO 

In August the children and their parents came 
back to town. It was very boring in town after the 
merry summer in the countryside. So on Sunday the 
children went to the Zoo. 

“Oh, look, there is a cheetah in the cage över 
there!” cried Funny. 

“Yes, 1 can see it. It’s the fastest animal on the 
land,” said Clever. 
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“But it’s not the strongest. I think, lion is strong- 
er,” said Noisy. 

“But it’s slower,” said Slow. 

“But it’s not the slowest animal,” smiled Fat. 

“Who is the slowest?” asked Noisy. 

“Slow is the slowest!” laughed Naughty and 
looked at Slow. 

“I’m not the slowest! The snail is slower than 
me,” said Slow. 

“Yes, but it has got only one leg, and you have 
got two!” said Naughty. 

“Yes, but it’s better to have one leg, then it’s 
not right or left. And I always mix them up when I 
put on my shoes. So it’s easier for the snail. It can’t 
mix up its legs!” said Slow. 

Naughty smiled at Slow. “That’s a pity the snail 
hasn’t got any shoes,” he laughed. 

“Oh, 1 can see a panda över there!” cried 
Funny. “What is it eating?” 

“It’s eating bamboo leaves,” said Clever. 

“Are they sweet?” asked Fat. 

“Do you want to try them?” asked Naughty. 

“Yes, I do. Please, ask the panda for a leaf 
or two for me!” said Fat and smiled. 

“Don’t be greedy. You are much fatter than 
this poor panda,” answered Naughty. 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) When did the children come back to town? 

b) VVhere did they go on Sunday? 

c) What animals did they see at the Zoo? 

d) Who wanted to try bamboo leaves? 

2 Complete the chart. 
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b) panda, cheetah, lion, snail 

c) laughed, said, looked, asked 

d) merry, boring, terrible, noisy 

e) had, got, has, have 

f) faster, stronger, better, slovver 

4 Choose right. 

a) The cheetah is the biggest / the fasîest animal 
on the land. 

b) The blue whale is the biggest animal / fish. 

c) The python is the fattest / the longest animal. 

d) The elephant is heavier / taller than the gi- 
raffe. 

5 Corapare the cheetah and the panda. Use the words: 
fast, slow, thin, fat, long, short, strong, heavy. 

6 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) “Oh, look, there is a cheetah in the cage 
över there!” cried Funny. 

b) “It’s eating bamboo leaves,” said Clever. 

c) “Yes, 1 can see it. It’s the fastest animal on 
the land,” said Clever. 

d) On Sunday the children went to the Zoo. 

e) “Oh, I can see a panda över there!” cried 
Funny. 

7 Circle the odd word out. 

a) slowest, fastest, fatter, strongest 
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Match the words in two columns 


slow 

fat 

fast 

strong 


cheetah 

snail 

lion 

panda 




Chapter 13 
PYTHON 

Suddenly Slow screamed. 

“NVhat’s the matter?” asked Clever. 

“Look! There is a long snake in a tree!” Slow 
looked afraid. Ali the children looked at the tree. 

“Don’t worry. It’s a python. It is sleeping. It 
is beautiful!” said Clever. 

“Or handsome, if it is he,” said Naughty. 
Noisy looked at them and said, “But why is it 


here? What is it doing here in the tree? Whose is it? 
Where is it from?” 

“1 think, it lives here in the Zoo,” said Clever. 
“I hope somebody is taking him for a walk.” 

The children looked around and saw tvvo 
women. 

“The python is theirs!” shouted Fat. 

Clever came up to the women, pointed to the 
python and asked, “Is it yours?” The women looked 
up, screamed and ran away very fast. 

“Oops, it’s not theirs. But why did they run 
away?” asked Funny. 

“I think, they ran to fınd the zookeeper,” an- 
swered Slow. “So we must guard the python till the 
zookeeper comes.” So the children sat down on the 
grass, took out their sandwiches and started their 
lunch. 


Exercises 

1 Explain why: 

a) Slow screamed. 

b) the women ran away very fast. 

c) the children sat down on the grass. 

2 Tnıe or False? 

a) Suddenly Slow smiled. 

b) There was a big panda in the tree. 

c) There were three vvomen next to the tree. 
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d) The python was the women’s. 

e) The children started their lunch. 


Match two parts of the sentences. 


The women 
Slow 

The children 
Clever 


pointed to the python. 
took out their sandwiches. 
looked afraid. 
screamed and ran away. 


Draw a picture illustrating the chapter and describe it 
in 5-6 sentences. Use the words: there are / is, look- 
ing, sleeping, long, afraid. 


Choose right. 

a) Suddenly Slow smiled / screamed. 

b) Slow looked afraid / happy. 

c) The women looked up, screamed and ran / 
walked away very fast. 

d) The children took out their sandmches / buns 
and started their lunch. 


Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) The vvomen saw the python and ran away 
very fast. 

b) So the children sat down on the grass. 

c) The children looked around and saw two 
vvomen. 

d) Ali the children looked at the tree. 

e) “Whose is it?” asked Noisy. 

1) “It’s a python,” said Clever. 
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7 Circle the odd word out. 

a) yours, mine, he’s, theirs 

b) why, what, where, suddenly 

c) looked, lives, shouted, screamed 

d) say, scream, cry, shout 

e) fast, beautiful, cute, handsome 




Chapter 14 

LUNCH FOR PYTHON 

Slow looked at the python and said, “I think, 
the poor python is very hungry. Let’s give it a piece 
of ham!” 

“Oh, yes, a great idea!” cried the children. 
“But how can we do that? It’s very high in the tree!” 

“I can climb up the tree and give it the food,” 
said Fat. 

“Can you?” asked the children. “You are very 
brave!” Fat was very proud. He put his food on the 


grass, took a big piece of ham out of his sandwich 
and started climbing up the tree. But it was diffıcult 
to do it with the piece of ham in his hand. So Fat 
said, “Take the ham and throw it back to me when 
Fm up.” He climbed and climbed and climbed. Now 
he was high in the tree. But the python was on a 
thin branch, at the very end of it. So Fat started 
climbing up that branch. Suddenly there was an 
awfiıl noise and ali the three of them fell down on 
the grass: the python, the branch and Fat. 

“Are you OK?” asked Funny. 

“Yes,” said Fat. “I only hit my leg.” 

“Ali is well that ends well,” said Clever. “The 
python is here and the ham is here. Now we can 
feed it easily.” The python opened its eyes, smelled 
the ham, ate it up and closed its eyes again. 

“What a nice python,” said Slow. “It’s so cute 
and quiet! I think, we should give it some water to 
drink.” 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What idea did Slow have? 

b) Was Fat brave? 

c) What did Fat do? 

d) Where was the python? 

e) What happened to Fat, the branch and the 
python? 
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f) Was Fat OK? 

g) What did the python do? 

h) Who wanted to give the python some water? 

2 Fiil in the prepositions: with, of (2), at, up, on, in. 

a) Slow looked_the python. 

b) “It’s very high_ the tree.” 

c) “I can climb_the tree.” 

d) It was diffıcult to do it _ a piece 

_ham in his hand. 

e) Ali the three _ them fell down 

_the grass. 

3 Match the words in two columns. 

poor 
brave 
hungry 
kind 
proud 
awful 
nice 
cute 
great 
quiet 
thin 

4 Draw a picture of Fat when he is climbing up the 
tree. Don’t forget to draw the python in the tree. 
Now describe it. Use the words: climbing, sleeping, 
thin branch, brave, proud. 
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Python 

idea 

Fat 

branch 

noise 

Slow 


5 Explain why: 

a) Fat was very proud. 

b) Fat climbed up the tree. 

c) Fat said, “Take the ham and throw it back 
to me when I’m up.” 

d) ali the three of them fell down on the grass. 

e) Clever said, “Ali is well that ends well.” 
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“Ali is well that ends well” is a proverb. Match the 
English proverbs with the Russian ones. 


Better late than never. 


East or West, home is 
best. 

He laughs best, who 
laughs last. 

One man, no man. 

No sweet without some 
sweat. 


Xopomo CMeeıcn tot, 
kto CMeeTca no- 
CJiejlHMM. 

B rocT«x xopoıuo, a 
noMa jıynuıe. 

Be3 Tpyaa He Bbua- 
mmıib pbiÖKy H3 
npy/ıa. 

Jlymne no3jtHO, neM 
HHKorna. 

Ohmh b nojıe He bohh. 




Chapter 15 

ZOOKEEPER COMES 

At that moment they saw a tali man. He looked 
very angry. He ran up to them and shouted, “What 
are you doing here? You mustn’t climb trees in the 
Zoo!” 

“But we are not climbing trees! We are guarding 
your python!” said the children. The zookeeper 
looked down on the grass and saw the python. Now 
everyone saw that it was a very long and thick py¬ 
thon. 


“Oh, good children, I’m sorry. Thank you very 
much. Can you help me to carry the python back to 
its cage?” asked the zookeeper. 

“Yes, we can!” cried the children. And every¬ 
one who was at the Zoo that day could see a funny 
line of people: the fırst was the zookeeper, the sec- 
ond was Fat, the third and the fourth were Slow and 
Noisy, the fıfth and the sixth were Funny and Clev- 
er and the seventh was Naughty. They went one 
after another, and each of them held a piece of the 
long python in their hands. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What was the tali man? 

b) What did the zookeeper see on the grass? 

c) What was the python like? 

d) Did the children help the zookeeper? 

e) How did the children help him? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) The zookeeper saw the python. 

b) The zookeeper and the children held the 
python in their hands. 

c) A tali man ran up to them. 

d) And everyone who was at the Zoo could see 
a funny hne of people. 
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3 Circle the odd word out. 


a) field, forest, countryside, river 

b) climb, run, go, shout 

c) shout, carry, look, must 

d) long, cute, thick, big 

e) ran, went, saw, helped 

4 Choose right. 

a) The man looked angry / happy. 

b) The children climbed trees / guarded the py- 
thon. 

c) The python was long / tali and fat / thick. 

d) The children carried the zookeeper / the py¬ 
thon. 

5 Explain why: 

a) the zookeeper asked the children to help 
him to carry the python. 

b) the zookeeper looked angry. 

c) the children went one after another. 

6 VVhat happened aftenvards? How did the zookeeper 
thank the children? VVhat did they say? Use the words: 
zookeeper (help, guard, come, every day), children 
(glad, thank you, help, feed the python). 



Chapter 16 
BACK TO SCHOOL 

It was Autumn again. İt was time to go to school. 
The children came to school on Monday, they had 
fıve lessons: History, Science, Art, English and PE. 

“VVhat is your favourite subject, Funny?” asked 
Naughty. 

“I like PE,” ansvvered Funny. “Do you?” 

“Yes, I like PE too. But my favourite subject is 
Art. I like drawing and painting very much. And 
you, Fat and Clever?” 
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“I like Science because I like animals,” said 
Fat. 

“I like ali the subjects, but my favourite is His- 
tory,” said Clever. 

“I don’t like History. It’s boring!” said Noisy. 

“How do you know? You never listen to the 
teacher. You always talk!” said Slow. 

“Yes, I always do when I sit with Merry, but at 
History lessons I sit with Quiet and she is very bor¬ 
ing!” said Noisy. 

After Science the children had Art. The teach¬ 
er of Art, Mr Pencil, was a very kind and funny 
man. He asked the children to sit down and said, 
“I’m glad to see you again. Today we are going to 
draw or paint animals. I hope you ali have got a 
favourite animal. Maybe, it’s your pet or a farm 
animal, maybe, you saw it at the Zoo. Now start!” 

Ali the children started dravving or painting. 
Mr Pencil walked around the classroom and looked 
at the children’s pictures. 

“What are you drawing, Slow?” he asked when 
he came up to Slow. 

‘Tm drawing a panda. I saw it at the Zoo,” 
said Slow. 

“And what are you drawing, Funny?” asked 
Mr Pencil. 

“I’m drawing a goat. i saw it in the country,” 
said Funny. Clever painted her dog, Dolly. Noisy 
drew the python from the Zoo. Fat drew his cat, 
Fluffy. Then Mr Pencil came up to Naughty. He 
saw a picture of a man. 


“Why are you painting a man? I asked you to 
paint your favourite animal,” said Mr Pencil an- 
grily. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Naughty. “But our 
Science teacher said at the lesson that people are 
animals too. And you are my favourite teacher. I’m 
painting you, Mr Pencil!” smiled Naughty. 


Exercises 

1 Correct the statements. 

a) On Monday the children had Music. 

b) Funny’s favourite subject was Art. 

c) Fat didn’t like animals. 

d) Noisy sat with Merry at History lessons. 

e) Mr Pencil was the teacher of Science. 

f) Mr Pencil asked the children to draw their 
favourite teachers. 

g) Fat painted the python from the Zoo. 

2 Make up six correct sentences. 


Slow 


the python 

Noisy 


Mr Pencil 

Clever 

drew 

Fluffy 

Fat 

painted 

the panda 

Naughty 


a goat 

Funny 


Dolly 
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3 Circle the odd word out. 

a) Slow, Noisy, girl, Clever 

b) subject, Science, Art, History 

c) teacher, subject, lesson, animal 

d) History, Art, PE, Music 

e) funny, favourite, interesting, boring 

f) paint, write, sing, draw 

4 Speak about yourself. 

a) What are your favourite subjects? 

b) What are your favourite teachers like? 

c) Is it interesting or boring at the lessons? 

5 Fiil in the prepositions: to, on, of, in, at. 

a) “Maybe, you saw it _ the Zoo,” 

said Mr Pencil. 

b) The children came _ school 

_ Monday. 

c) “I saw it_the country,” said Fun¬ 

ny. 

d) The teacher_Art was a very kind 

and funny man. 

6 Explain why: 

a) it was time to go to school. 

b) Naughty said, “My favourite subject is Art.” 

c) Fat liked Science. 

d) Noisy didn’t like History. 

e) Mr Pencil walked around the classroom. 
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f) Clever painted her dog. 

g) Mr Pencil was angry when he saw Naugh- 
ty’s picture. 

h) Naughty painted a man. 




Chapter 17 

THOSE ROLLS AND BUNS 

It was Tuesday aftemoon. Fat walked along the 
Street. Suddenly he saw Funny. 

“Hey, Funny!” 

“Hello, Fat. Where are you going?” asked Fun¬ 
ny. “First I’m going to the baker’s to buy some rolls 
and buns. And then I’m going to the grocer’s. I 
must buy some flour and some sugar for mum. Come 
with me!” answered Fat and smiled. 


“Oh, Fat. I don’t think rolls and buns are good 
for you. You mustn’t eat them every day,” said 
Funny. 

“Why? I’m already fat and they are so tasty,” 
and Fat smiled again. 

“So you want to be fatter. I see,” said Funny. 

“No, I don’t. I can’t run well because I’m 
too fat, but I can’t live vvithout rolls and buns!” 
cried Fat. 

“Listen, Fat. I’m your best friend,” said Fun¬ 
ny. “1 shouldn’t go to the baker’s and buy rolls and 
buns for you. I shouldn’t do what is bad for you. 
Besides, I must go to the butcher’s to buy some 
meat. Bye.” 

“Bye,” said Fat sadly and walked on. 

But Funny didn’t go to the butcher’s. He tumed 
left into another Street, then tumed right and ran to 
the baker’s very fast. 

He ran into the baker’s shop, closed the door 
and shouted, “Mr Pie! You must know my friend 
Fat. He is going here now. He is going to buy rolls 
and buns. But he is already too fat. Please, don’t 
seli them to him!” 

“But how can I do that?” asked Mr Pie. 

“You must take ali the rolls and buns away from 
the counters! Please, Mr Pie, do it for me and for 
him! I can help you!” cried Funny. 

“OK,” said Mr Pie and they took away ali Fat’s 
favourite foods. 
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Exercises 


1 Correct the statements. 

a) It was Tuesday evening. 

b) Suddenly Fat saw Noisy. 

c) “I can live vvithout rolls and buns,” cried 
Fat. 

d) Funny went to the butcher’s. 

e) “You must eat ali the rolls and buns from the 
counter. I can help you.” 


2 Match the words in two columns. 


at the butcher’s 
at the grocer’s 
at the baker’s 

3 Explain why: 


rolls, buns, bread 
flour, sugar, salt 
meat, ham, chicken 


a) Fat went to the baker’s. 

b) Funny didn’t want to go with him. 

c) Funny ran to the baker’s. 


4 Fiil in the prepositions: mthout , into, along, to, for, 
from, with. 

a) “Come_ me!” shouted Fat. 

b) Fat vvalked _ the Street. 

c) “I’m going_the baker’s.” 

d) He tumed _ another Street. 

e) “I don’t think rolls and buns are good 
_ you. 


f) “You must take ali the rolls and buns away 
_ the counter.” 

g) “I can’t live_rolls and buns!” 

5 Choose right: mustn’t, shouldn’t, can’t. 

a) I_live without rolls and buns! 

b) They are not good for you. You _ 

eat them. 

c) I _go to the baker’s and buy rolls 

and buns for you. 

6 Speak about yourself. 

a) What is your favourite food? 

b) Do you have a sweet tooth? 

c) What food can’t you live without? 
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Chapter 18 
HELPFUL WOMAN 

When Fat came in, he didn’t see any rolls and 
buns in the shop. “Good afternoon, Mr Pie. Can I 
buy some rolls and buns?” asked Fat. 

“I’m very sorry. But we haven’t got any rolls 
and buns at the moment,” said Mr Pie. 

“Oh, no!” cried Fat.” “1 need them so much!” 

‘Tm terribly sorry,” repeated Mr Pie and he 
was really very sorry. 


Fat went out of the shop. He tumed left and 
went to the grocer’s. He was very sad. He wanted 
rolls and buns very much. 

In the evening Funny phoned Fat. “Hello, Fat. 
What are you doing?” he asked. 

“I’m having tea. Come to me,” said Fat, his 
voice was happy. 

“Hooray,” smiled Funny. “He can live without 
rolls and buns and he can be happy!” He ran down- 
stairs and on to Fat’s house. 

When Fat opened the door, Funny opened his 
mouth... 

“What’s the matter with you, Funny? You don’t 
look happy,” asked Fat. 

“Where did you get that bun?” asked Funny, 
looking at the big bun in Fat’s hand. “Did you buy 
it at the baker’s?” 

“Oh, no! There were no rolls and buns there! 
But then I went to the grocer’s to buy some flour 
and sugar for mum. There I met a very nice wom- 
an. She likes rolls and buns too. But she doesn’t 
usually buy them, she cooks them. She taught me 
how to cook tasty buns! She is here. She is helping 
me. I think you know her. She is Mrs Pie.” 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why was Mr Pie really sorry? 

b) Where did Fat go after the baker’s shop? 
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c) Who did he meet at the grocer’s? 

d) Why did Funny öpen his mouth when Fat 
opened the door? 

e) Was Fat happy now? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) We haven’t got_at the moment. 

b) Fat tumed left and went_. 

c) When Fat opened the door, Funny_. 

d) She doesn’t usually buy them, she_. 

e) She taught me how_. 

3 Choose right. 

a) Fat went to the baker’s to buy: 1) flour, 

2) rolls and buns, 3) meat. 

b) Fat was very sad because: 1) he went to the 
grocer’s, 2) there were no rolls and buns at 
the baker’s, 3) he met Mrs Pie. 

c) Mrs Pie usually: 1) buys rolls and buns, 

2) eats rolls and buns, 3) cooks rolls and buns. 

4 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) “She is Mrs Pie.” 

b) Fat went to the grocer’s to buy some sugar 
and flour. 

c) Fat went out of the shop. 

d) In the evening Funny phoned Fat. 

e) “I met a very nice vvoman at the grocer’s.” 

f) When Fat came in, he didn’t see any rolls 
and buns. 
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g) “She doesn’t usually buy rolls and buns, she 
cooks them.” 

5 Retell Fat’s story. 

6 Think of a dialogue between Fat and Mrs Pie at the 
grocer’s shop. Use the words: sad, no rolls and buns, 
teach, cook. 

7 Who do you like betten Naughty, Fat, Clever, Noisy, 
Slow or Funny? Why? What is your friend like? 



Vocabulary 

IlpHHHTbie COKpaiUCHHH 


a adjective — npmıara- 
TenbHoe 

a predic adjective pre- 
dicative — npe^HKa- 
THBHoe ynoTpeÖJieHMe 
HMeHM npHJiaraTejib- 
Horo 

adv adverb — Hape4ne 
cj conjunction — cok>3 
ini inteıjection — mckjio- 
MeTHe 


A 

about [a'baut] prep o, 
npo, no 

afraid [a'freıd] a predic 
HcnyraHHbin 
after ['a:fta] prep noc- 
jıe, 3a 

afternoon [,a:fta'nu:n] n 
BpeMB nocjTe nojıyzma 
aftenvards ['a:ftawad(z)] 
adv noTOM, Bnoc^ea- 

CTBHH 


n noun — cyınecTBHTejib- 
Hoe 

phr v phrasal verb — (j)pa- 
30Bbin nıarojı 

pl plural — MHo>KecTBeH- 

Hoe 4HCJI0 

prep preposition — npe.it- 
jıor 

pron pronoun — MecTO- 
MMeHne 

v verb — rjıarojı 

3Ö. — 3aecb 


again [a'ge(ı)n] advonsnb , 

CHOBa 

ali [a:l] a Bce, Bce 
along [a'İDp] adv no, 
Baojib 

already [ad'redı] advyxe 
always ['a:lw(e)ız] adv 
Bcenta 

angry ['aerjgrı] a cepan- 

Tblİİ 


angrily ['ae^grılı] adv 
CepflHTO 

animal ['agnım(a)lj m kh- 

BOTHOe 

another [a'nAÖa] a ztpy- 
ron 

answer ['a:nsaj n otbct 
apple ['aep(a)l] n böjioko 
arm [a:m] n pyxa 
around [a'raund] adv 

BOKpyr 

art [a:t] n H3o6pa3HTejib- 
HOe HCKyCCTBO 

ask [a:sk] v cnpaniMBaTb 
ate [et; eıt] cfiopMa npo- 
luedıueeo epeMenu om 
eat 

August ['a.gast] n aBrycT 
autumn ['o:tam] n oceHb 
away [a'weı] adv nponb 
awful [a:f(a)l] a yatac- 

HblM 

B 

back [bcek] adv Ha3aa 
bad [baed] a njıoxon 
baker [’beıka] rı öyjıon- 

HHK 

baker’s ['beıkaz] n 6y- 
jıOHHan 


bamboo [,baem'bu:J n 
SaMÖyK 

bark [ba:k] v jıaaTb 
bath tub ['ba:0tAb] n 
BaHHa 

because [bı'küz; bıkaz] cj 

nOTOMy 4T0 

bed [bed] n nocıejib, 

KpOBaTb 

behind [bı'haınd] adv 3a, 
C3aan, no3aan 

besides [bı'saıdzj adv k 

TOMy *e 

best [best] adv aynımın, 
aynıne Bcero, öojibine 
Bcero 

better [ beta] adv ayn- 
ıııe, öojTbine 
bike [baık] n Beaocnnea 
bite [baıt] v KycaTb(ca) 
book [buk] n KHnra 
boring ['ba:rıg] a cıcyn- 

HblH 

bottle [ bütlj n öyTbiaKa 
box [büks] n KopoÖKa 
branch [braıntj] n BeTKa 
brave [breıv] a CMeabin 
bread [bred] n xjıeö 
bun [bAn] n caoöHaa 6y- 
J104Ka 

but [bAtJ cj HO 
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butcher ['butja] n mhc- 

HHK 

butcher’s ['butjaz] n 

MflCHOH Mara3HH 
butterfly ['bAtaflaı] n 6a- 
ÖOMKa 

buy [baı] v noKynaTb 

C 

cage [keıd3] n KJieTKa 
cake [keıkj n TOpT, nn- 
pojKHoe 

came [keım] (popMa npo- 
uıedıueeo epeMenu om 
come 

can [keen] v MOHb, yMeTb 
carry [ kasrı] v hcctm 
cartoon [ka:'tu:n] n 

My^bT^HJIbM 

catch [kaetj] v jlOBHTb 
CD [ si: di:] rı KOMnaıcr- 
ancK, aynHo hmck 
chetah ['tji:ta] n renapa 
children ['tjıldran] n pl 
aera 

chocolate ['tjoklıt] n 
ınoKoaaa, moKoaaa- 

Haa KOH(})eTa 

choose [tju:z] v bu6h- 

paTb 


clean [kli:nj a MHCTbift; v 

HHCTHTb 

clever ['kleva] a yMHbiiî 
climb [klaım] v Bae3aTb 
clock [klük] n aacbi (Ha- 
CTeHHbie, HanojibHbie) 
close [klauz] v3aKpbiBaTb 
clothes [kİ9u(ö)z] n oae>K- 
aa 

coat [kaut] n 3d. rnyÖKa 
cold [kauld] a xoaoaHbiH 
colour [ kAİ9] n UBeT 
colourful ['kAİ9f(9)l] a 
pa3HOUBeTHbIM 

command [ka'ma:nd] v 

KOManaoBaTb 
come [kAm] vnpnxoaHTb 
come in ['kAm'ınj phr v 
BXOaHTb 

COOk [kuk] V TOTOBHTb 

could [kud] (popMa npo- 
lueduıeeo epeMenu om can 
counter ['kaunta] n npn- 
aaBOK 

country, countryside 

['kAntrı, 'kAntrısaıd] n 
ceabCKaa MecTHocTb, 
aepeBHa 

cover ['kAva] v 3axpbi- 
BaTb 

cow [kau] n KopoBa 


cried (popMa npouıedmeeo 
epeMenu om cry 
cry [kraı| vKpnnaTb; naa- 

KaTb 

curly ['k3:lıj a KyapaBbiM 
cute [kju:t] a CMMnaTHM- 

HblH 

cycle ['saık(a)l] vKaıaTb- 
ch Ha Beaocnneae 

D 

dance [da:ns] vTaHueBaib 

dark [da:k] a TeMHbiiî 
dear [dia] a aoporon 
describe [dıs'kraıb] v 
onncaTb 

different ['dıf(a)rantj a 

pa3HbIH 

difficult [' dıfık(a)lt] a 
TpyaHbiH 

dirty ['d3:tıj a rpH3Hbiü 
door [da:] n aBepb 
down [daun] adv bhh3, 
BHM3y 

downstairs [,daım'steaz] 
adv BHM3y, bhm3 no 
aecTHHue 

drank [dreepk] (popMa 
npomedıueeo epeMenu 
om drink 


draw [dra:] v pncoBaTb 
drew [dru:] (popMa npo- 
uteâuıeeo epeMenu om 
d ra w 

dress [dres] n naaTbe 
drink [drıpk] v nHTb 

E 

each [i:tj] a Kaacabifl 
each other [,i:tJ'Ada] 
apyr apyra, apyr c 
apyroM 

easy ['i:zı] a nencHH 
easily ['i:zılı] adv aenco 
eat [i:t] v ecTb, cbecTb 
eat up ['i:t'Ap] phr v ao- 
ecTb 

evening [' iıvnırj] n Be- 
aep 

everyone ['evrıvvAn] pron 
KaxcabiH, Bce 
end [end] n kohcu; v 3a- 
KaHHMBaTb 

F 

fact [fekt] n (J)aKT 
in fact [ın'faekt] Ha ca- 
mom aeae 

fair [fea] a CBeıabiH 
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fail [fa:l] v naaaTb 
farm [fa:m] a (frepMep- 

CKHH 

fast [fa:st] a öbicTpbiH 
fat [fset] a tojicthh 
favourite [ 'feıv(s)rıt] a 

JHOÖHMblH 

feed [fi:dj v kopmhtb 
feel [fi:l] v nyBCTBOBaTb 
fell [fel] (f)opMa npoıued- 
uıeeo epeMenu om fail 
fence [fens] n 3aöop 
field [fi:ld] n nojıe 

fifth [fıfO] a naTbiH 
find [faınd] v H3 hth 
first [f3:st] a nepBbrn 
flour ['flaua] n Myıca 
fluffy [' fİAfı] a rıyııiHC- 
TblH 

fly [flaı] v jıeıaTb 
food [fu:dj n ena, riHiua 
for [fa:] prep zuıa 
forest ['fbnst] n Jiec 
forget (fa'getj v 3aöbiTb 
form [fo:m] n KJiacc 
French [frentj] a (J)paH- 

Uy3CKHH 

Friday [ fraıdı] n iuithm- 
ua 

from [frDm] prep ot, c 
funny ['fAnı] ûcmcuihoh 


G 

garden [ga:dn] n ca m 
gate fgeıtj n KajiMTKa 
gave [geıvj (popMa npo- 
lueduıeeo epeMenu om 
give 

get [get] v nocTaTb, poö- 
paTbc» 

get down f'get'daun] phr 

V CHflTb 

get stuck ['get'stAk] 3a- 
crpBTb 

get up ['get'Ap] phr v 
BCTaBaTb 

give [gıv] v aaBaTb 
glad [gİ£ed] a ztOBOJibHbiH 
go [gau] v hüth 
goat [gaut] n K03a, ko- 
3 e;ı 

good [gud] a xopouiHH 
got stuck (popMa npouıed- 
uıeeo epeMenu om get 
stuck 

grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 
great [greıt] a bcjiuko- 
JienHbiH 

Greece [gri:s] n rpeunB 
greedy ['gri:dı] u^aaHbiH 
grocer ['grausa] n 6aKa- 
/ıeümHK 


grocer’s ['grausaz] n 6a- 
Kajıen (Mara3HH) 
guard [ga:dj vcTopo>KHTb 

H 

half [ha:fj n nojTOBHHa 
ham [haemj n BeTMHHa 
hand |h£end] n KHCTb 
pyKH 

handsome ['haens(a)m] a 
KpaCMBbIM 

hang [hsep] v BHceTb 
happen [ haspan] v c;ıy- 

HHTbCH 

happy ['haepı] a cuacT- 
JTHBblH, paaOCTHblH 
hate [heıt] v He jnoÖHTb, 
HeHaBMüeTb 

hear [his] v cjibimaTb 
heavy ['hevı] a TH)KejibiH 
held [held] (popMa npo- 
medmeeo epeMenu om 
hold 

help [helpj v noMoraTb 
helpful ['helpf(a)l] a ot- 

3bIBHHBbIH 

here [hıaj adv 3necb, 
cıojıa 

high [haı] a BbicoKMM, 

BblCOKO 


History ('hıst(a)rı] n hc- 

TOpHfl 

hit fhıt] v ynapHTb 
hold Ihauld] v jıepacarb b 
pyıcax 

home [haumj n aom 
homework ['haumw 3 :k] n 
üOMauiHBH pa6oıa 
honey ['hAnı] n Men 
hooray! [hu'reı] ini ypa! 
hope [haup] v Haneaibca 
horse [ho:s] n jTomanb 
hot [höt] a ropBHHH, 
rop«Ho 

house [haus] n pom 
how [hau] adv Kax 

how many CKOJibKO 

hungry [ hApgrı] a ro- 

JIOUHblH 

hurt (h3:tj v rıpHHHHHTb 
6ojib 

I 

idea [aı'dıa] n Hnen, 

MblCJlb 

İH [ili a ÖOJlbHOM 
illustrate [' ılastreıt] v 

npOHJUIIOCTpHpOBaTb 

interesting ['ıntrıstırj] a 

HHTepeCHblH 
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into [ ıntu:] prep b, 

BHyTpb 

J 

jam [d32em] n üxeM 
jar [d 3 a:] n öaHKa 
joke [d33uk] n LiıyTKa 
jump [d3Amp] v npbiraTb 
jumper [d 3 Ampa] n 
iDKeMnep 

June [d3u:n] n HiOHb 

K 

kilo ['ki:lau] n kmjio- 
rpaMM 

kind [kaınd] a aoöpbiH 
know [nau] v 3HaTb 

L 

land [lasnd] n cyına 
language ['laepgwıd3] n 

H3bIK 

Iast [la:stj a npouuıufi, 
nocjıeüHHM 
at Iast HaKOHeu 
late [leıt] a no3üHHH, 
n03üH0 

laugh fla:f] v CMeaTbca 


leaf [li:f] n jihct 
learn [b:n] v BbiyHHTb 
leaves [li:vz] n pl jiMCTbH 
left [left] a jıeBbifi 
on the left cjıeBa 
leg [leg] n Hora 
lesson ['les(a)n] n ypoK 
let’s (let us) ['lets] 
(['letAs]) ztaBait(Te) 
like [laik] v HpaBHTbca, 

JHOÖHTb 

like [laik] a no/ıo6HbiH, 
noxoxMH 

üne [lam] n Bepemma 
lion ['laıan] n ;ıeB 
listen ['lıs(3)n] vcjıymaTb 
long [lop] a fljiHHHbiH; 
ÜOJirHH 

look [luk] v BbirjıaaeTb 
look at cMOTpeTb Ha 
look out of CMOTpeTb H3 
lunch [Un t/] n oöezt 

M 

make [meık] v nejıaTb 
man [masn] n MyacHHHa 
matter ['maşta] n nejıo, 
npo6;ıeMa 

maybe ['meıbı] adv mo- 

XCeT ÖbITb 


meat [mi:t] n mhco 
meet [mi:t] v BCTpenaTb 
merry ['meri] a BecejibiM 
met [met] (popjna npo- 
uıedıueeo epeMCHU om 
meet 

milk [milk] n mojioko 
mine [mam] pron moh 
mirror ['mira] n 3epKa- 
JIO 

mix up ['mıks'Ap] phr v 
nepenyTaTb 

moment ['maumant] n 

MOMeHT, MTHOBeHHe 
Monday ['mAndı] n no- 
He^e^bHHK 

morning |'ma:mp] «yrpo 
much [mAtJ] a ropa3no, 
MHoro 

must [mAst] v ao/DKeH 
mustn’t Hejib35i 
myself [maı'self] pron 
caM, caMa 

N 

naughty f'na:tı] a 030p- 

HOH 

near [ma] adv 6jih3ko 
need [ni:d] v HyacaaTb- 
ca 


neighbour [ neıba] n co- 
ceü(Ka) 

new [nju:] a HOBbiü 
next to ['nekst tu] adv 

pflüOM 

noise [naız] n ıııyM 
noisy [ naızı] a ıııyMHbiH 
nonsense ('nDns(a)ns] n 
nenyxa 

noon [nu:n] n nojmeHb 
nothing ['nA0ıp] pron 
HHHero 

now [nau] adv ceHHac, 
Tenepb 

O 

off [Df] C, CO, npOHb 
old [auld] a CTapbiH 
olive oil ['olıvaıl] ojthb- 
KOBoe Macjıo 
only ['aunlı] cj TOJibKo, 

BCerO JTHIUb 

oops! [ups] int om! ( ebi- 
pancenue yduenenun) 
öpen ['aupan] v otkph- 

BaTb 

opposite [ opazıt] adv 

HanpoTMB 

out [aut] prep H3, Hapy- 

xy 
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p 

paint [peınt] v pncoBaTb 
KpacKaMM 

panda ['paenda] n naHna 
parents ['pe(a)rants] po- 

aHTejiH 

part [pa:t] rı nacTb 
party ['pa:tı] n BenepHH- 
Ka 

past [pa:st] prep nocjıe ( o 
epeMemı) 

past two nocjıe ^Byx = 
TperaH Mac 

PE = physical education 

['fızık(9)l(,)edju'keı 
J(a)n] (|)M3KyjibTypa 
pet [pet] n JitoÖHMeu, 
üOMauiHee jkhbothoc 
phone [faun] v 3BOHHTb 
no Tejıe4)OHy 
piano ['pıa:nau] n nna- 

HMHO 

picture ['pıktja] n Kap- 
THHKa, KapTHHa; 3pe- 
jınıne 

pie [paı] n nnpor 
piece [pi:sj n KycoK 
pity [ pıtı] n )KajTOCTb 
that’s a pity xcajib 
place [pleıs] n MecTO 
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playground ['pleıgraund] 
n zteTCKaM ruıomanKa 
plump [pUmp] a nyx- 

JieHbKMH, TOJICTeHbKHH 

point [paınt] v yKa3aTb 
Poland f'pauland] n 

rio/ibuıa 

poor [pua] a öeziHbiH 
pour [pa:] v jiHTb, no/nm. 
proper ['propa] a no.it- 

xoosnmıft 

proud [praud] a ropttbin 
pull [pul] v THHyrb 

pUSh [puj] V TOJIKaTb 
put [put] v KJiacTb, CTa- 

BHTb 

put on ['put'on] phr v 
Ha/te BaTb 

python [ , paı0(9)n] n nn- 

TOH 

Q 

quiet ['kwai9t] a thxhh 
quarter ['kwa:ta] neT- 
BepTb 

R 

rain [reın] n noautb; v 
nam (o doMde) 


ran [rasn] (popMa npouıed- 
meeo epeMemı om run 
ready ['redı] a roTOBbin 
really f'rı(s)lı] adv aen- 

CTBHTeJIbHO, Ha CaMOM 

aejıe 

repeat [rı'pi:t] v noBTO- 
paTb 

ride [raıd] v exaTb BepxoM 
riding ['raidir)] n Bepxo- 
Baa e3aa 

right [raıt] a npaBbin, 
HanpaBO 

river ['rıva] n peKa 
roll [raul] n öyjıoHKa, 
pyaeT 

room [ru:m] n KOMHaıa 
run [rAn] v 6excaib 
run out ['rAn' aut] phr v 
BbiöeraTb 

S 

sad [sted] a rpycTHbin 
sadiy ['saedlı] adv c rpy- 

CTbK) 

said [sed] tpopMa npouıed- 
uıeeo epeMemı om say 
sail [seıl] v njibiTb (Ha 
Kopaöjıe) 
salt [s9:lt] n cojib 


same [seım] n tot xce 
CaMbIM 

sandals ['saendlz] n pl 
caH/ta^HH 

sandwich ['saenwıd 3 ] n 

C3HÜBMM 

sang [s2ep] <popMa npo- 
uıeduıeeo epeMemı om 
sing 

sat [saet] (popMa npoıued- 
uıeeo epeMemı om sit 
Saturday ['saetadı] n 
cyööoTa 

saw [so:] (popMa npouıed- 
uıeeo epeMemı om see 
say [seı] v CKa3aTb 
Science ['saıans] n ec- 
TecTB03HaHne, Hayxa 
scream [skri:m] vbckphk- 

HyTb 

season ['si:z(a)n] n Bpe- 
mm roaa 

second ['sekand] a bto- 
poft 

see [si:] v BMjteTb, no- 
HHMaTb 

seli [sel] v npoaaBaTb 
sheep [Ji:p] n oBua 
ship [Jıp] n Kopaöjib 
shoes [Ju:z] n pl Ty(})jiM 
shop [Jbp] n Mara3HH 
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short [Jb:t] a hh3khh, 

HeBblCOKHH 

shorts [Jo:ts] n rnopTbi 
should [Jud] v cjıenyeT, 

Hy>KHO 

shout [Jaut] v KpHHaTb 
show [Jau] v noKa3biBaTb 
silly ['sili] a nıynbiH 
sing [şıp] v neTb 

sit [sıt] V CHJieTb 

skate [skeıt] v KaTaTbca 
Ha KOHbKaX 

sleep [sli:p] v cnaTb 
slice [slaıs] rı KycoK 
slim [slım] a cTpoüHbiM 
slow [slau] a MeüjıeHHbiM 
slowly ['slaulı] adv Mejı- 
JieHHO 

smell [smel] v nonyaTb, 
yHioxaTb 

smile [smaıl] v yjTbiöaTbca 
snail [sneıl] n yjiHTKa 
snake [sneık| n 3Mea 
so [ssu] adv TaK, HTaK, 
noaTOMy 

soap [sarp] n mbijio 
socks [süks] n pl hockm 
some [sahi] adv HecKOjib- 

KO, HeMHOTO 

somebody ['sAmbadı] 
pron kto-to 


son [sAn| n cbiH 
soon [su:n] adv BCKope, 
CKOpO 

sorry ['son] a *ajTb 
I’m sorry H3BHHHTe 
Spanish ['spaenıf] a hc- 

naHCKHH 

speak [spi:kj v roBopHTb 
spot [spot] n miTHbiııiKO 
start [sta:t] v HanHHaTb 
stay [steı] v ocTaHOBMTb- 
ca, ocTaTbca 
stili [stil] adv Bce eme 
stomach ['stAmak] n jkh- 
bot 

stomachache ['stAmakeık] 
n ÖOJIb B )KHBOTe 
Stop [stDp] V OCTaHO- 
BMTbca, nepecTaTb 
story ['sta:rı] n hctophh 
strawberry ['stro:b(a)rı] n 
KJiyÖHMKa 

Street [strirt] n yjımıa 
strong [strDp] a cwjib- 
HblH 

subject f'sAbdjıkt] n 
npejtıvıeT 

suddenly ['sAd(a)nlı] adv 
Biipyr 

sugar ['Juga] n caxap 
summer ['sAma] n jıeıo 


Sunday ['sAndı] n boc- 
KpeceHbe 

sunny ['saiii] a cojmeHHbiM 
sweet [swi:t] a cjıaaKHft; 
n KOH([)eTa 

sweet tooth [,swi:t'tu:0] 
n npHCTpacTHe k caaa- 
KOMy 

to have a sweet tooth 

ÖbITb CJiaUKOeJKKOH, 
CJiaCTCHOH 

swim [swım] v ruıaBaTb 
swimming trunks [ swinip 
trApks] ruıaBKH 
swim süit ['swım s(j)u:t] 
n KynajibHHK 

T 

table ['teıb(a)l] n ctoji 
to lay the table HaKpbi- 
BaTb Ha ctoji 
take [teık] v öpaTb, Becra 
take off ['teık'Df] phr v 

CHHTb (06 odeM'âe) 

talk [ta:k] v roBopHTb 
tali [ta:l] a BbicoKHM 
tasty [ teıstı] a BKycHbiiı 
taught [to:t] (fropMa npo- 
uıeduıeeo epeMeHu om 
teach 


tea [ti:] n Hafi 
teach ['ti:tJJ v yaHTb 
teacher ['ti:tfa] n yHH- 
Tejib 

teli ['tel] vcKa3aTb, pac- 
CKa3aTb 

terrible ['terab(a)l] a 
y>xacHbiH 

terribly ['tersblı] adv 
yacacHo 

than [özen] cj neM 
thank [Gzepk] v öaarojıa- 

pHTb 

that [özet] pron tot, Ta, 
to; 4T0 

then [öen] adv noTOM, 
Tonıa 

there [öea] adv TaM, Tyaa 
these [öi:z] 3 th, sto 
thick [Gık] a tojictmm 
thin [0ın] a tohkhh, xy- 

JIOH 

think [Gıpk] v nyıuaTb 
this [öıs] pron 3tot, 3Ta, 

3T0 

through [Gru:] prep ne- 

pe3, CKB03b 

throw [Grau] v öpocaTb, 

KHaaTb 

Thursday ['03:zdı] n qeT- 
Bepr 
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tidy l'taıdı] v yönpaTb, 
npMÖHpaTb 
till [tıl] prep ao 
time [taım] n BpeMH 
today [ta'deı] adv cerofl- 

Hfl 

together [ta'geöa] adv 
BMecTe 

told [tauld] (popMa npo- 
luedıueeo epeMenu om 
teli 

too [tu:] adv TOxe, cjihiii- 
kom 

took [tuk] (popMa npouıed- 
lueeo epeMenu om take 
toothache ['tu:0eık] n 
3y6Haa 6ojib 
town [taun] n ropon 
traffic lights [ trsefıklaıts] 
CBeTO(])Op 

trainers ['treınaz] n pl 

KpOCCOBKH 

tree [tri:] n nepeBO 
tried [traıd] cpopMa npo- 
luedıueeo epeMemi om try 
trousers ['trauzaz] n 

ÖpiOKH, UITaHbl 

try [traı] v nbuaibCH, 

CTapaTbCH 

T-shirt ['ti:j3:t] n 4)yr- 
öojiKa 


Tuesday ['tju:zdı] n BTop- 

HHK 

tum [t3:n] v noBepHyrb 

U 

under ['Anda] prep noa 
understand [,Anda'stEend] 

V nOHHMaTb 

up [Ap] adv BBepx 
upon [a'pDn] prep Ha 
upstairs [ ( Ap'steaz] adv 
HaBepx, HaBepxy 
use [ju:z] v Hcnojib30BaTb 
usuaUy ['ju:3ualı; 'ju:3(a)lı] 
adv o6bniHO 

V 

very ['veri] adv oueHb 
very much oneHb 

VİSİt l'vizit] V HaBeCTHTb 

voice [voıs] n tojioc 

W 

wake up ['weık'Ap] v 6y- 
itHTb; npocbinaTbCH 
walk [wa:k] v n nporyjı- 
xa; xoüHTb neuiKOM 
want [wDnt] v xoıeTb 


warm [wo:m] a TemibiH 

Wash [Wöj] V MblTb(Cfl) 
watch [wDtJ] V CMOTpeTb 
water ['wD:ta] n Bozıa 
wear [wea] v HOCHTb 

(opeyKjıy) 

weather j'weöa] n nöro¬ 
na 

well [wel] a 3nopoBbiH, 
XOpOIHHM 

well done Mojıotteu 
went [went] (popMa npo- 
luedıueeo epeMeHu om go 
wheel [wi:l] n KOJieco 
where [wea] cj rae, Kyna 
white [waıt] a 6e;ibiH 
whose [hu:z] pron neft, 
HbH, ube 

why [waı] adv noueMy 
window ['vvındau] n okho 
with [wıö] prep c 
without [wı'öaut] prep 6e3 


women ['wımın] n pl 

)KeHIUHHbI 
wool [wul] n uıepCTb 
word [w3:d] n cjiobo 
work [w3:k] n paöoıa 
at work Ha paöoıe 
worry ['wArı] v bojiho- 

BaTbCH 

wow! [wau] ini yx Tbi! 

Y 

yard [ja:d] n /iBop 
yourself [js' self] pron 
caM, caMa 

Z 

zoo [zu:] n 30onapK 
zookeeper ['zu:,ki:pa] n 
CMOTpHTejib 30onapKa 
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Chapter One 
THE CYCLONE 

Little Dorothy 1 lived on the great Kansas prairie 2 . She lived 
with Uncle Henry and Aunt Em. Uncle Henry was a farmer. Aunt 
Em was his wife. Thcir house was very smail. It had oniy one room. 
There were not many things in it. There was a table, a cupboard, 
three or four chairs and the beds. 

Near the house there were neither trees nor flowers. On the 
right and on the left there was only the great grey Kansas prairie. 
Even the grass was not green but grey. 


1 Dorothy [’ctoreöı] — flopora 

2 Kansas prairie ['kaenzos'prcon] — KaH3accKaa npepnsı ( Kanmc— turnam 

e neHmpa.ibHoû nacmu CUIA ) 


Uncle Henry and Aunt Em worked ali day. They never laughed. 
They had no time to laugh. They began to work early in the moming 
and stopped late in the evening. But little Dorothy often laughed. 
She laughed because she was happy. She was happy because she had 
a dear friend. It was Toto, 1 a little black dog. Toto had long hair. 
smail black eyes and a funny little nose. Toto and Dorothy ran and 
played ali day long. 2 

One aftemoon Uncle Henry was at the door of his house. He 
looked at the sky. The sky was not blue, it was grey. Dorothy was in 
the yard with Toto in her arms. She looked at the sky too. Dorothy 
did not like that grey sky. 

Suddenly a storm came from the East. The sky was very 
dark now. Uncle Henry cried out to Aunt Em who was in the 
house: 

“A cyclone, Em, a cyclone is coming! How terrible!” He ran 
off to look after the cows and the horses. Aunt Em came to the door 
and looked at the sky too. She was frightened. 3 

“Yes, a cyclone is coming,” she cried to Dorothy. “Quick, 
Dorothy, run into the house and stay there. I must help Uncle 
Henry!” 

And Aunt Em quickly ran off. 

Dorothy ran into the house with Toto in her arms. At that 
moment a strange and terrible thing happcncd. The cyclone lifted 
the little house into the air. Then it carried the house very, very far 
away. Little Dorothy did not know what to do. It was very dark in 
the house and she was frightened. She vvanted to cry. 

“What will happen to us?” 4 little Dorothy thought. 

Minute after minute passed. Hour after hour passed. 

“I must wait and see what will happen,” the girl thought. 
“Now I shall go to bed and sleep.” 5 

She got up, found her bed and lay down on it. Toto came up 
and lay down beside the bed. 


1 Toto ['toutou] — Toto 

2 ali day long — Becb neıtb 

3 was frightened l'fraıtand] — öbuıa Hcnyratta 

4 What will happen to us? — Mto c humh 6yneT? 

5 Now 1 shall go to bed and sleep. — Ceünac a aojDKHa jıenb cnaTb. 


4 


5 





Chapter Two 

DOROTHY MEETS A GOOD WITCH 


Dorothy slept for a long time. When she woke up she sat up 
in her bed and looked around. It was early moming. It was very 
light in the room now. She got up and with Toto in her arms ran 
to the door and opened it. 

The little girl cried out with joy. 1 She saw a lot 2 of beautiful 
fruit-trees and wonderful bright flowers. Beautiful birds sat in the trees 
and sang their songs. A little way off 3 there was a little river. 

‘•1 am in a fairy-land,” thought Dorothy. She looked at the 
bright flovvers and beautiful trees and laughed with joy. 

Suddenly Dorothy saw some people a little way off. There 
were three men and one woman coming to the house. 

“What fiınny people,” thought Dorothy. “They are so small, 
but they look old, — not like children.” 

The woman was very old. Her face was yellow. Her hair was 
white. She could not walk fast. 

The funny people came up to the house and stopped. For 
some time neither Dorothy nor the people spoke. Dorothy looked 
at them, they looked at Dorothy. 

“I think they are afraid of me,” she thought. “Why?” 

The little old wonıan came up to Dorothy and said. “You are 
Nvelcome, beautiful Fairy, to the Land of Oz, to the Country of the 
Munchkins. 4 We thank you very, very much!” 

“Why do you cali me a fairy? Why do you thank me?” asked Dorothy. 

“We thank you because you have killed 5 the Wicked Witch of 
the East,” 6 answered the old woman. “Our people were her slaves. 
Now they are free.” 

“I don’t understand her,” thought Dorothy. “Why does she 

' cried out with joy — BCKpuKHyaa ot paaocTH 

2 a lot — oneHb MHoro 

3 a little way off — HeBaaneKe 

4 You are welcome, beautiful Fairy |'fbn|, to the Land of Oz, to the Country of 
the Munchkins ['rmntjkınz]. — Ho6po noxaıOBarb. npeKpacHan «tren. Ha kmjiio 
03, b crpaHy )KeBVHOB (npo3euıu,e .vcumeıeû, om aıcıeaıa to munch — .nceeanib). 

5 you have killed — Bbi y6wuı 

6 the Wicked |'wıkıd| Witch of the East — lıaa Kojuyma Boctohhoh crpaHbt 
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say I killed the Witch of the East? I didn’t kili her. How could 1 kili 
her? I am only a little girl. What can I say to this old woman?” 

And she said: “You are very kind. But I think there is a 
mistake. I am not a fairy. and 1 didn’t kili the Witch of the East!” 

“That’s right,” answered the little old woman. “You didn’t 
kili her. Your house did it.” 

“How?” asked Dorothy. 

“Look,” said the little woman, “you can see the Witch’s feet 
under your house!” 

Dorothy looked and saw two feet in silver shoes. The body was 
under the house. 

She was frightened. “What shall 1 do?” she cried out. “What 
shall I do? Now 1 understand what happened. The house fell on this 
poor woman and killed her. I am so sorry, so sorry for her! 1 What 
shall we do now?” 

“You must not be sorry for her*." said the little woman. 

“But who was she?” asked Dorothy. 

“She was the VVicked Witch of the East,” ansvvered the woman. 
“She made ali the Munchkin people her slaves. They worked for 
her day and night. Now they are free, because your house has fallen 
on her and killed her.” 

“Who are you?” asked Dorothy. “And where am I?” 

“I am the Witch of the North,” said the little woman. "But 
I am a good witch and a friend of the Munchkin people. You are 
in the Munchkin Country in the Land of Oz.” 

“So you are a witch too...” said Dorothy. 

“Yes, I am,” answered the little woman. “But I am a good 
witch, I teli you.” 

“Are there any good witches?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes, there are,” answered the little woman. “There were 
four witches in the Land of Oz. Two of them are good witches. the 
Witch of the South and the Witch of the North. I am the Witch of 
the North. Then there were two wicked witches. They lived in the 
East and in the West. And now there is only one wicked witch in the 
Land of Oz. She lives in the West. Your house killed the Witch of 
the East and we are glad of that.” 2 


1 1 am so sorry... for her! — M He Taıc >tcajib... ee! 

2 we are glad of that — mm 3TOMy paabi 




Chapter Three 

DOROTHY WANTS TO GO BACK HOME 

“If you are a gocxl vvitch,” cried Dorothy, “please help me to 
go back to my aunt and uncle. I think they are terribly frightened, they 
don't know where I am. Please help me to go back to Kansas prairie.” 

The little men and the old woman looked at Dorothy and did 
not speak for some time. 

“VVe don’t know where Kansas is,” said one of them. “VVe 
carınot help you to go back to your prairie.” 

“That’s true, my dear,” said the good witch. “We don’t know 
where your prairie is and we can’t help you. You must stay vvith us." 

At these vvords 1 Dorothy began to cry. She could not be happy 


1 at these words — npn 3 thx cjıoBax. 


in that beautiful country when her aunt and uncle were so far away. 
She loved them very much. The little people looked at her and 
began to cry too. Then the little old vvoman said: 

“VVhat is your name, dear child?” 

“My name is Dorothy,” said the girl. 

“Listen to me, Dorothy,” said the little woman. “Only Oz, 
the great VVizard of the Land of Oz, 1 can help you. You must fınd 
him and ask him to help you. He lives in the Emerald City.” 

“Where is that city?” asked Dorothy. 

“It’s in the middle of the Land of Oz. And the Wizard is the 
ruler of the Emerald City,” said the little old vvoman. 

“Is he a good man?” asked Dorothy. 

“I don’t knovv,” said the little old vvoman. “I only knovv that 
he is a good VVizard.” 

“Hovv can I get to the Emerald City?” asked Dorothy. “Can 
you teli me the vvay there?” 

“You must vvalk ali the vvay there,” said the old vvoman. “it is 
a long vvay. And it is full of dangers.” 2 

“I am afraid,” said the little girl. “Can you go vvith me? 3 You 
are my friends, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, vve are your friends,” said the Good VVitch, “but vvc 
cannot go vvith you. I am sorry to say. But take these shoes, my 
dear!” The little vvoman took off the silver shoes of the VVicked 
VVitch of the East and gave them to Dorothy. “There is some 
magic in these shoes. I don’t knovv vvhat magic, but I hope it vvill 
help you.” 

Dorothy took the shoes of the VVicked VVitch of the East and 
put them on. 

“Novv I must leave you,” said the kind little vvoman. “1 hope you 
vvill fınd the Emerald City and the VVizard of the Land of Oz. The road 
to the Emerald City is made of yellovv brick. 4 You must vvalk along that 


1 only Oz. the Great VVizard of the Land of Oz — to,h>ko 03. BcjImkhh 
B o.ıuıeÖHHK crpaHbt O 3 

2 It is a long vvay. And it is full of dangers. — flyTb Tyaa naneıc. H oh 
nojıoH onacHocrcü. 

3 Can you go vvith me? — 3d. He noüaeTe jih Bbi co mhoü? 

4 The road... is made of yellovv brick. — üopora... BbiMOiueHa acejrrbiM 
KHpnHHOM. 
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road. And don't be afraid of the VVizard. Teli him your story and he will 
help you to go back to your aunt and uncle. Good-bye, my dear!” 

The Witch tumed around on her left foot three times 1 and 
disappeared. The three old Munchkins said good-bye to Dorothy and 
walked away. 


Chapter Four 

DOROTHY MEETS THE SCARECROW 

Dorothy put on the silver shoes of the VVicked Witch of the 
East and called Toto. “Come along. Toto,” she said, “vve shall go 
to the Emerald City and ask the Great Wizard to send us back to 
Kansas.” 

She went into the little house, took some bread from the 
cupboard and put it in the little basket. 

So Dorothy and Toto began to walk along the yellovv brick 
road. The day was fine. The sky was blue. The birds sang in the 
trees. Dorothy was happy because she hoped to see her aunt and 
uncle very soon. 

Evening came. Dorothy was tired from her long walk. She 
decided to have a rest. So she sat down on the green grass by the 
road. Not far away in the middle of the fıeld she saw a scarccrow. 

The Scarecrovv looked very funny. There was straw in its body 
and straw in its head. İts face was a piece of an old shirt. The nose, 
the mouth and eyes were painted 2 on the shirt. İt had a hat on its 
head and a pair of old shoes on its feet. 

Dorothy went up to the Scarecrovv and stopped. 

“Good day,” said the Scarecrovv in a very friendly way. 3 

“Oh, can you speak?” asked the little girl in surprise. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “I can! How do you do?” 

“How do you do,” Dorothy answered. "I hope you are well?” 4 


1 turned around on her left foot three times — noBepHyjıacb Ha acHoii Hore 
TpH paîa 

2 were painted — öbiJin HapncoBaHbi (KpacKofı) 

3 in a very friendly way — Bno/iHe no-apyjKecıat 

4 I hope you are well? — Haaerocb, Bbi ce6a xopoıııo uyBCTByeTe? 


“No,” answered the Scarecrow, “1 am not very well. 1 don’t 
like to stay here day and night. But 1 must keep the birds avvay. 1 ” 

“Can't you get down?” asked Dorothy. 

“I think I can with your help,” said the Scarecrow. “Please 
give me your hand!» 

Dorothy gave him her hand and helped the Scarecrow to get down. 

“Thank you very much,” said the Scarecrovv. “1 am a new 
man now. Who are you, little girl? And where are you going?” 

“My name is Dorothy,” said the little girl. “I am going to the 
Emerald City. I want to ask the Great Wizard to send me back to 
Kansas prairie.” 

«Where is the Emerald City?” asked the Scarecrovv, “and vvho 
is the Great Wizard?” 

“Why! Don’t you knovv the Great Wizard?” 2 Dorothy asked 
him in surprise. “Ali the people in the country knovv him.” 

“And 1 don’t!” cried the Scarecrovv. “You see, the farmers 
vvho made me vvith stravv made a mistake. They didn’t put brains 
into my head. I have no brains and people alvvays cali me a fool.” 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, “I am very sorry for you!” 

“1 vvant to go vvith you to the Emerald City,” said the Scarecrovv, 
“1 shall ask the VVizard to give me some brains. Do you think he can 
do it?” 

“I don’t knovv,” said Dorothy. “But you may come vvith me 
if you like.” 

“Yes, l shall come vvith you,” said the Scarecrovv. “You see, 
I don’t like it vvhcn people cali me a fool because I have no brains. 
I have only stravv in my head.” 

“I understand you very vvell,” said the little girl. She vvas very 
sorry' for the Scarecrovv. “Come vvith me. We shall ask the Great 
Wizard to give you some brains.” 

“Thank you,” said the Scarecrovv, “thank you very much!” 

And they vvalkcd back to the yellovv brick road. 

When Toto savv their new comrade, he did not like him. And 
he shovved it. He began to bark. 

“Don’t be afraid of Toto,” said Dorothy. “He never bites.” 


1 1 must keep the birds avvay — a ao.ıaceH OTnvniBaTb nTHu 

2 Why! Don’t you knovv the Great VVizard? — Kaıd Pa3Be tu He 3Haeuib 
Be.ıtiKoro BojııueÖHHKa? 
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“Oh, I am not afraid of him,” said the Scarecrow. “He can't 
bite the straw. I am afraid of only one thing." 

“What are you afraid of?” asked the little girl. “The farmer 
who made you?” 

“No, I am afraid only of a lighted match, 1 ” answered the 
Scarecrow. 


Chapter Five 

DOROTHY MEETS THE WOODMAN 
AND THE LION 

They started for the Emerald City. On their way there they 
met a strange man. His body, his arms and legs were made of tin. 
His head was made of tin too. In his right hand he had an axe. He 
was a woodman. 

“Where are you going?” the funny man asked them. 

“We are going to the Emerald City,” ansvvered Dorothy. 

“Why are you going there?” asked the Woodman. 

“We are going to the Emerald City because wc want to see the 
Great VVizard of Oz,” answered the little girl. 

“Why do you want to see the Great VVizard?” asked the Tin 
VVoodman. 

“I want to ask him to send me back to Kansas prairie,” answered 
Dorothy. “The Scarecrow will ask him to put some brains into his 
head. You see, only the Great VVizard can do these things.” 

“May 1 go with you?” asked the Tin VVoodman. “I want to ask 
the Great VVizard to put a heart into my body. There is no heart in 
my body. And I can't be happy if 1 have no heart.” 

“You may come with us if you like,” said the little girl. 

Soon Dorothy and her two comrades came to a thick forest. 
Suddenly they heard a terrible roar. Tlıen they saw a great lion who 
jumped on the road. VVith one blow of his paw he sent the Scarecrow 
to the ground. 21 Thcn he tumed to the Tin VVoodman and gave him 


1 a lighted match [Taıtıd 'ıruetf) — 3ax*eHnaa cnmiKa 

2 VVith one blovv [blou] of his paw [po:] he sent the Scarecrow to the 
ground. — Onu m m yaaposı aaribi oh onpoKHHy/ı Ha 3eMJiıo Crpaımırıy. 


a blow with his paw. The Tin VVoodman fell to the ground and lay 
there. Toto began to bark and the Lion gave him a blow too. 

Dorothy was a very brave girl. She ran up to the Lion and 
gave him a blow on the nose. 

“Don’t bite my Toto! How can you? You are so big, and he is 
so small. You are a big coward! Only covvards can be bad to those 
who are small. 1 ” 

“Yes, I am a coward,” said the Lion. “I know it very vvell. 
I am not brave. But what can I do?” 

“And why are you a covvard?” asked Dorothy. 

“I don’t know why,” answered the Lion. “Ali the other beasts 
in the forest think I am very brave. People cali the Lion the King of 
the Beasts. I know that people are afraid of me when I roar. That’s 
why 2 I always roar when I meet people or animals. They ali run 
away from me. They don’t know that I am afraid of them. And I 
don’t want them to know.” 

“Do you want to come with us to the Emerald City and see 
the Great VVizard of Oz?” Dorothy asked him. “I think the Great 
VVizard can give you courage and make you brave.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Lion. “I shall be very glad to go with 
you to the Emerald City.” 

So the four comrades started for the Emerald City along the 
road of yellovv brick. 


1 can be bad to those who are small — Moryr o6H*aTb Tex, kto MeHbine nx 

2 that’s why — bot noueMy 
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Chapter Six 

DOROTHY TALKS ABOUT OZ, 

THE VVIZARD 

After a long walk Dorothy and her friends came to a great 
green wall. The wall went around the Emerald City. It was high and 
thick and had only one gate in it. The road of yellow brick ended at 
the gate. 

Dorothy knocked at the gate. It opened slowly and they saw 
a little man in a green süit. His face was green; his beard and hair 
were green too. Near him there was a large green box. 

When the little man in the green süit saw Dorothy and her 
comrades he asked: 

“Who are you? What do you want in the Emerald City?” 

“We want to see the Great VVizard of Oz.” said Dorothy. 


“Do you think the Great VVizard will see you? 1 ” asked the little 
green man. 

“Why not?” asked Dorothy. “VVhy can’t he see us?” 

“He sees no men, women or children,” answered the little 
green man. 

“Does he never go out for a walk?” asked the Scarecrow. 

“Never!” was the answer. “He sits day after day in the great 
Throne Room and never goes out.” 

“What is he like?” asked the girl. 

“I can't teli you that, I have never seen him,” said the green 
man. “You see, the Great VVizard can change his form vvhen he likes. 
And he changes it ali the time. Some people say he looks like a bird or 
a cat. Other people say he looks like a monkey. And some say he 
looks like a beautiful fairy. But we don’t know what his right form is!” 2 

“That is very strange, isn’t it?” said Dorothy. “But we must 
see him.” 

“VVhy must you see him?” asked the little man. 

“I must see him because I want him to give me some brains,” 
said the Scarecrow. 

“Oh, it’s very easy for him to give you some brains,” said the 
little man. “The Great VVizard has a lot of brains.” 

“And I want him to give me a heart,” said the Tin VVoodman. 

“That will be easy for him too,” said the little man. “He has a 
large collection of hearts, big and small. He keeps them in a silver 
box.” 

“And I shall ask him to give me some courage,” said the Cowardly 

Lion. 

“Oh, the VVizard has a big bag of courage in his Throne Room,” 
said the little green man. “He will be glad to give you some courage 
from the bag.” 

“And I shall ask him to send me back to Kansas prairie,” said 
Dorothy. “İt is my home. My aunt and uncle are \yaiting for me 
there.” 

“I don't know where Kansas prairie is,” said the little man. 
“But I hope the Great VVizard will fınd Kansas for you. Now I shall 
take you to him, if you are not afraid. The VVizard of Oz is very 


1 will see you — 3Ö. npHMeT aac 

2 what his right form is — KaKOBa ero napyacHocrb Ha cümom aejıe 
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terrible. But fırst I shall give you ali eye-glasses. You must put them 
on and wear them ali the time.” 

“Why?” asked Dorothy. 

“Because,” said the green man, “the Great VVizard has ordered 
it. Ali the houses in the Emerald City are made of emeralds. To look 
at them will be bad for your eyes. Ali the people who live in the 
Emerald City and those who come to it must wear eye-glasses night 
and day. They can’t take them off because when they put the eye- 
glasses on I lock them. The Great VVizard ordered it and you must do 
what he wants you to do.” 

He opened his big box. Dorothy saw a lot of green eye-glasses 

in it. 

The man found a pair of glasses for Dorothy and put them över 
her eyes. Then he locked them at the back of her head with a little 
key. Then the green man found a pair of glasses for the Scarecrow and 
the Tin Woodman. He even found green glasses for Toto and the Lion. 

He locked ali of them with his key and said: 

“Now let us go to the Great Wizard of Oz!” 

And they went after the little green man into the streets of the 
Emerald City. 

Little Dorothy and her friends gave a cry of surprise — so 
bright and bcautiful was the Emerald City. They liked it very much. 
The houses were made of green emeralds. The window glass was 
green too. Even the sky över their heads vvas a little green. There 
were many people: men, women and children, vvalking in the streets 
of the Emerald City. They ali wore green clothes. They had bcautiful 
green eyes and green hair. They looked at Dorothy and her friends 
in surprise, but they did not speak to them. The children were 
frightened when they saw the Cowardly Lion. They ali ran to their 
mothers. There were no horses, dogs or other animals in the Emerald 
City. The people looked at Toto in surprise. 

There were many shops in the Emerald City. Dorothy saw 
green sweets and cakes, green shoes and hats, and green clothes in 
the shops. At one place a man sold green nuts and children gave him 
green money. 

Soon they saw a big and wonderful palace. It stood in the 
middlc of the Emerald City. The walls of the palace were made of 
green emeralds. 

The ruler of the Emerald City, the Great VVizard of Oz lived 
in that beautiful green palace. 


Chapter Seven 

THE GREAT VVİZARD OF OZ 

There was a soldier at the door of the palace, who had a 
long green beard. His face was green too. And so was his hair. 1 The 
little man said to the soldier: “These people want to see the Great 
VVizard.” 

“Come in,” said the Green Soldier. “VVait a little and I shall 
go to the door of the Throne Room and teli the VVizard that you are 
waiting for him.” 

Dorothy and her friends waited for a long time. At last the 
Green Soldier came back. 

"Have you seen the VVizard?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I haven’t,” said the Green Soldier. “I have never seen 
him. But I spoke to him through the sereen which vvas betvveen 
us. The VVizard vvas behind it. He says that he vvill see you and do 
vvhat he can for you. Each of you must come into his room alone. 
Each day Oz vvill see only one of you. So you vvill stay at the Palace 
for some days. I shall take you to your rooms novv. You can rest 
there.” 

“Thank you,” said Dorothy. "Thank you very much. ‘That is 
very kind of the Great VVizard.” 

Suddenly a beli rang and a green girl came up to Dorothy. 

She said: “That is the signal. You must go into the Throne 
Room alone.” 

She opened the door and Dorothy vvalked into a big round 
room. Dorothy savv a throne in the room. It vvas made of green 
emeralds. In the middle of the throne there vvas a very, very Big 
Head. There vvere no arms, or legs, or body. Only a Head! There 
vvas no hair on the Head, But it had eyes, a nose and a mouth. 

^Dorothy vvas frightened. The eyes of the Head tumed slovvly 
and looked at her. Then the mouth opened and said: 

“I am Oz, the Great and Terrible. VVho are you, little girl? 
And vvhat do you vvant of me?” 

Dorothy took courage 2 and ansvvered: 

“I am Dorothy, and 1 vvant your help. I vvant you to send me 


1 And so vvas his hair. — M Tatcne xe (3ejıeıibic) 6buiM y Hero BOJTOCbi. 

2 Dorothy took courage — Hoporn Haöpaaacb xpa6pocTH 
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home 1 to my Aunt Em and my Uncle Henry. Your country is beautiful, 
but I want to go home.” 

The eyes of the Head looked at her for a minute. Then the 
Head said: 

“VVhere did you get those silver shoes?” 

“1 got them from the Wicked Witch of the East,” said Dorothy. 
“My house fell on her and killed her. So I took her silver shoes.” 

Then the Head said again: 

“What do you want of me?” 

“I want you to send me back to Kansas to my Aunt Em and my 
Uncle Henry,” said Dorothy again. “Your country is very beautiful, 
but I don’t like it. And I kno\y that Aunt Em is unhappy because she 
doesn’t know where 1 am.” 

The eyes of the Head opened and closed three times. Then 
they looked up and down. And after that they looked at Dorothy 
again. The Wizard said: 

“Why do you ask me to do it for you?” 

“Because you are strong and I am not,” said Dorothy. “Because 
you are the Great VVizard and I am only a poor little girl." 

“But you are strong too,” said the VVizard. “You killed the 
VVicked VVitch of the East.” 

“I didn’t want to kili her,” said Dorothy, “and I didn’t kili 
her. My house did it, it fell on her.” 

“Well,” said the Head. “You ask me to help you. You want 
me to send you back home. And what will you do for me? You must 
help me fırst. Help me and then I shall help you.” 

“But what can 1 do?” asked Dorothy. “How can I help 

you?” 

“Kili the Wicked Witch of the West,” said the VVizard. 

“But 1 cannot do it,” poor Dorothy cried out. 

“You killed the Wicked Witch of the East and you wear her 
silver shoes. So you can kili the VVicked Witch of the VVest too. Kili 
her and I shall send you back to your aunt and uncle.” 

The little girl was terribly frightened. 

“How can I kili the Wicked VVitch of the West? If you, the 
Great and Terrible Wizard, can’t kili her, how can I do it?” 


1 I want you to send me home — h xoty, htoöh Bbi OTOcaajiH Men a 

İİOMOM 


“I don’t know how. But that is my answer. Kili her, then 
come and teli that you have killed her. Now go! And remember — 
she is very, very wicked. She is terrible!” 

Poor Dorothy vvent back to the room where her friends were. 

“There is no hope for me,” said Dorothy. And she repeated 
the words of the VVizard. Then she wcnt to her room and cried there. 

Her friends were very sorry for her, but they did not know 
how they could help her. 


Chapter Eight 

THE SCARECROW AND THE TIN WOODMAN 
TALK TO THE WIZARD 

The next morning the Green Soldier took the Scarecrovv to the 
VVizard. 

VVhen the Scarecrow came into the Great Throne Room, he 
saw a Beautiful Girl on the emerald throne. Her dress was green 
and her long hair was green too. 

The Beautiful Girl looked at the Scarecrow and said: “I am Oz, 
the Great and Terrible. VVho are you, and what do you vvant of me?” 

“I am only a Scarecrovv. My body is made of straw. My head 
is made of straw too, so I have no brains. Please put some brains into 
my head, — because I don’t vvant to be a fool.” 

“VVhy must I do this for you?” asked the Beautiful Girl. 

“Because you have a lot of brains,” said the Scarecrovv. “Only 
you can help me.” 

“Ali right,” said the Girl, “I shall help you. But you must 
help me fırst.” 

“How can I help you?” asked the Scarecrovv. 

“Kili the VVicked VVitch of the VVest; then I shall give you a lot 
of brains,” said Oz. 

“But you asked Dorothy to kili the VVicked VVitch of the VVest,” 
said the Scarecrovv. 

“That's right, I did,” said Oz. “it’s ali the samc to me 1 vvho 


1 it’s ali the same to me — MHe bcc paBHO 
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kills her. Come and teli me that you have killed her and I shall do 
what you want me to do.” 

The Scarecrow went back to his friends. 

“Did you see the Big Head?” asked Dorothy. 

“It was a Beautiful Girl, not a Head,” said the Scarecrow. 
And he repeated the words of Oz. His friends were very sorry for him. 

The next morning the Green Soldier came for the VVoodman. 

When the Tin VVoodman came into the Great Throne Room 
he saw a Terrible Beast there. The Beast was very big. İt had five 
long arms and fıve long legs. There were fıve eyes in its face. But the 
Tin VVoodman was not afraid of the Beast, he had no heart. 

“I am Oz, the Great and Terrible,” said the Beast in a loud 
voice. “VVho are you, and what do you want of me?” 

“I am a VVoodman and I have no heart because I am made of 
tin. Please give me a heart. 1 want to be a real man.” 

“VVhy do you ask me for a heart?” said the Beast. 

“Because only you can do it! Please help me,” said the 
VVoodman. 

“I can give you a heart, but you must help me first,” said Oz. 

“VVhat must I do?” asked the VVoodman. 

“Help Dorothy to kili the VVicked VVitch of the VVest,” ansvvered 
the Beast. “Then come to me. And I shall give you a big heart.” 

So the Tin VVoodman went back to his friends and repeated the 
words of the Terrible Beast. And they were very sorry for the poor 
VVoodman. 

The Covvardly Lion said: 

“Tomorrovv I shall go to see the VVizard. If he is in the form 
of a Beast, 1 I shall roar and frighten him. If he is in the form of a 
Beautiful Girl I shall jump at her and frighten her. If he is in the 
form of a Head I shall push it down from the throne. Ali will be 
wcll, my friends.” 



Chapter Nine 

“WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW?” 

The Covvardly Lion vvalked into the Throne Room and looked 
around. He saw a Ball of Fire in front of the throne. The fire vvas 
very bright. It vvas so bright, that the Lion could not look at it. He 
could not go near it. 

Then a voice came from the Ball of Fire. These were the 

vvords: 

“1 am Oz, the Great and Terrible. VVho are you and what do 
you want of me?” 

And the Lion ansvvered: 

“I am a Covvardly Lion. I am afraid of people and beasts. I ask 
you to give me some courage. People cali me the King of Beasts, so 
I must be brave.” 

"VVhy do you ask me for it?” asked Oz. 


1 if he is in the form of a Beast — ec/iH oh npnMeT oö.thk 3bcp>i 
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“Because you are Oz, the Great and Terrible. You, only you, 
can give me courage,” said the Lion. 

The voice said: 

“Kili the VVicked Witch of the West and I shall give you 
courage.” 

The Lion was very angry. But what could he do? He went back 
to his friends and repeated the Wizard’s words. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Dorothy. 

“There is only one thing we can do,” 1 answered the Lion. “We 
can go to the West and kili the Wicked Witch of the West.” 

“But can we do it?” asked Dorothy. 

“We must do it or I shall never have courage,” said the Lion. 

“And I shall never have brains,” said the Scarecrow. 

“And I shall never have a heart,” said the Tin VVoodman. 

“And I shall never see Aunt Em and Uncle Henry,” said 
Dorothy and began to cry. 

“1 think we must do it,” said Dorothy after a short time. “The 
vvitch is very wicked and she does much harm to people. 2 ” 

“I shall go with you, Dorothy,” said the Lion. 

“I shall go too,” cried the Scarecrovv. 

“So shall I,” said the Tin Woodman. 

Early next morning Dorothy and her friends came up to the 
gate of the Emerald City. 

The Green Soldier unlocked their eye-glasses and put them 
back in his big box. Then he opened the gate for our friends. 

“How can we fınd the VVicked Witch of the West?” Dorothy 
asked him. 

“Oh, it is very easy,” said the Green Soldier. “Go to the 
West, only to the West. You will fınd her in the West.” 

They thanked him and said good-bye. Then they started to 
walk to the West. 

They vvalked and walked for a long time. “Let us rest a little 
now,” said Dorothy. She and Toto and the Lion lay down on the 
grass. They closed their eyes and soon they were asleep. 3 


1 There is only one thing we can do. — 3d. M w mokcni cehnac cne.ıaTb 

OflHO-eHHHCTBeHHOe. 

2 she does much harm to people — ona npHHHHaeT MHoro Bpcaa jikmum 

3 soon they were asleep — BCKope oh m 3acnyjiH 


Now, readers, let me teli you that the VVicked Witch of the 
West had only one eye. But this eve was very strong. İt was like a 
telescope and she could see very far. 

So, as she sat dovvn at her door and looked around, she saw 
Dorothy and her friends. They were very far off, but the Witch 
could see them and was very angry. 

“I don’t vvant strangers in my country,” cried the Witch. 

She ordered her slaves to come to her. Her slaves were monkeys 
with big, strong wings. 

“Fly to those people. They are strangers, and I don’t like 
strangers in my country,” she said. “Kili the Tin Woodman and the 
Scarecrovv. Bring the little girl and the Lion here. They will work 
for me.” 

The monkeys flevv to Dorothy and her friends. Some of the 
monkeys took the Tin VVoodman and flew up into the air. Then they 
dropped the poor VVoodman. He fell on the ground and broke his 
arms and legs. 

Other monkeys took the Scarecrow. They pulled ali the straw 
out of his body and his head. Then they flew into the air and 
dropped him into a tali tree. 

Some of the monkeys were very big. They lifted the Covvardly 
Lion up and flevv away with him. Two monkeys took Dorothy, who 
had Toto in her arms, and flew with them to the VVitch’s palace. 1 
They brought the Lion and Dorothy to the VVitch and then flevv 
avvay. 


Chapter Ten 

DOROTHY AT THE WITCH’S PALACE 

VVhen the monkeys brought Dorothy to the VVicked VVitch of 
the VVest she looked dovvn at Dorothy’s feet. She vvas frightened. 
She savv the silver shoes and she kncvv that those silver shoes had 
great magic. Then the VVitch looked into the little girl’s eyes. They 
vvere clear and kind. So the VVitch underst'ood that Dorothy did not 
know that the shoes had magic and could help her. 


1 the VVitch’s I'vvıtfız] palace — aBopeu KOJiayHbH 
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So the Witch thought: “I can make her my slave; she doesn’t 
know that the silver shoes have magic. She doesn’t know that they 
can help her!” Then she said to Dorothy: 

“Come with me! I shall give you some work to do. You must 
work very well or I shall make an end of you. 1 I have made an end of 
the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman.” 

The VVitch took the little girl to the kitchen. She ordered her 
to clean the kitchen, to wash the floor and the windows. Dorothy 
did not say a word. She began to work. She was afraid of the VVitch. 

Many days passed. Poor Dorothy worked hard from moming 
till night. Every night, when the VVitch was asleep, she vvent to the 
yard and gave the Lion some food. She took it from the cupboard in 
the kitchen. The VVitch gave the Lion no food because he did not 
want to work for her. The Lion was very hungry ali the time. 

Dorothy often cried. VVhen she cried Toto sat at her feet and 
looked into her face. Neither Dorothy nor Toto could forget their 
friends, the Tin VVoodman and the Scarecrovv. VVhere were they 
now? Dorothy and Toto vvere very sorry for them. “Shall we ever 
see them again, Toto?” said Dorothy. 

The VVicked VVitch wanted very much to get the silver shoes 
which vvere on Dorothy’s feet. But the little girl took them off only 
at night or when she took a bath. 2 3 The VVitch did not go to Dorothy’s 
room at night because she was afraid of the dark. And she did not 
come near when Dorothy took a bath because she was afraid of 
water. But Dorothy did not know that. 

Önce Dorothy ran against a bucket of vvater* in the kitchen. 
She fell down. In her fail one of the silver shoes came off. The 
VVitch took it at önce and quickly put it on her foot. The little girl 
was very angry. She cried to the VVitch: 

“Give me back my shoe!” 

“No, I shall not give it to'you. It is not your shoe. it is my 
shoe now!” 

“You are a wicked old woman,” cried Dorothy. “You must 
not take my shoe from me.” 

“Some day 1 shall have the other shoe too,” said the VVitch. 


1 or I shall make an end of you — ımane a paıae.natocı» c roöoiı 

2 when she took a bath — Korna oHa Mhuıacb 

3 ran against a bucket of water — cnoTKttyjıacb o uenpo c boaoh 
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Dorothy vvas very angry now. She picked up the bucket of 
vvater and threw the water at the VVitch. 

At önce the vvicked woman gave a Ioud cry. She vvas frightened. 
Then suddenly she became smaller. Dorothy looked at her in surprise. 

“VVhat are you doing?” cried the VVitch. “Don’t you see I am 
melting!” 1 

“I am very sorry,” said Dorothy. 

She vvas frightened too. The VVitch melted and melted like 

sugar. 

“The vvater! It vvill make an end of me. You knevv it very 
vvell,” cried the VVitch. 

“No, I didn’t,” ansvvered Dorothy. “Hovv could I know it?” 
“Look out! Here I go!” 2 cried the VVitch. 

VVith these vvords she fell to the floor and became a brovvn 
dirty mass. Dorothy took another bucket of vvater and threvv it at the 
mass. Then she savv her silver shoe. She took it quickly and put it 
on her foot again. Then she ran out into the yard and told the Lion 
about the end of the VVicked VVitch of the VVest. 


1 Don’t you see 1 am melting! — Pa3BC tw He HHüMuib, a Taıo! 

2 Look out! Here I go! — Ocropottuert! yMHpaıo! 




Chapter Eleven 

“A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED ” 1 

“First of ali,” 2 said Dorothy, “we must fınd our friends — the 
Tin Woodman and the Scarecrow.” 

“Yes, let us fınd them,” said the Lion. 

Dorothy asked some monkeys with wings to help her to fınd 
her comrades. They were glad to help Dorothy. They remembered 
the place where they dropped the Tin VVoodman very well. So they 
flew there and soon found him. 

The monkeys brought the Tin Woodman to the palace. Many 


smiths worked for three days and four nights on his legs and arms. 
At last 1 the Woodman could walk again. Dorothy and the Lion were 
very happy. The Tin Woodman was happy too, because he was with 
his dear friends. 

Now they wanted to fınd the Scarecrow. That was not so 
easy. They walked ali that day and the next day. Then they saw a 
tali tree, and the Scarecrow in it. The Tin VVoodman began to cut 
the tree. Soon the tree fell down. The Scarecrow fell dovvn too. 

They lifted him up and carried him back to the palace. They 
put nice clean straw into his body and he jumped to his feet. He 
thanked his dear friends. 

“Now,” said Dorothy, “we must go back to the VVizard of Oz.” 

“Yes,” said the Tin VVoodman, “let us go back to the Emerald 
palace. I hope 1 shall get my heart now.” 

“And I shall get my brains,” said the Scarecrovv. 

“And I shall get my courage,” said the Cowardly Lion. 

“And I shall go back to Kansas,” cried Dorothy. “Oh, let us 
start for the Emerald City at önce!” 

And they did. 2 They vvalked and walked and walked. Many 
days passed before our four friends saw the green vvalls of the Emerald 
City. 

They were very happy to be back in the Throne Room of the 
Great VVizard. There were no people in the room. They vvaited and 
waited. At last they heard a voice. İt said: 

"I am Oz, the Great and Terrible. What do you want of me?” 

They looked in every comer of the Throne Room, but they 
did not see the VVizard there. At last Dorothy asked: 

“VVhere are you, Great VVizard?” 

“I am here,” said the Voice, “but you can’t see me.” 

Then Dorothy said again: 

“Now you must do what you promised as.” 

“VVhat did I promise you?” asked Oz. 

“You promised to send me back to Kansas,” said the little girl. 

“And you promised to give me brains,” said the Scarecrow. 

“And you promised to give me a heart,” said the Tin VVoodman. 

“And you promised to give me courage,” said the Cowardly Lion. 


1 “A Friend in Need Is a Friend Indeed.” — noc.ı. «üpyjbH no3HaıOTca b 
6eae». 

2 fırst of ali — npeacae Bcero 


1 at last — HaKOHcu 

2 And they did. — 3Ö. M ohh oTnpaBHjıncb. 
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•'But what about the Wicked Witch of the \Vest?” 1 asked the 
Voice. “What happened to her?” 

“The Witch melted,” said Dorothy. “I threw a bucket of 
water at her, and she melted.” 

“Oh, she melted, you say that she melted?” said the Voice. 
“Well, come tomorrovv moming. 1 must have time to think it över, 2 ” 
said the Wizards. 

“You had a lot of time to think it över,” said the Tin Woodman. 
He was very angry. 

“We don’t want to wait, you must do it at önce,” said the 
Scarecrow. 

“Yes, you must do it now,” cried Dorothy. 

And the Cowardly Lion roared. He wanted to frighten the 
Wizard. But he frightened little Toto. The little dog ran away. He 
ran against the screen that stood in a comer. The screen fell down. 
And what did they ali see? They saw... Read the next chapter and 
you will know what our friends saw. 


Chapter Twelve 
THE VVIZARD’S STORY 

Behind the screen they saw a little old man. He was terribly 
frightened. 

“Who are you?” Dorothy cried out. 

“I am Oz, the Great and Terrible,” said the little old man in 
a small voice. 3 “Don’t kili me — please! Don’t kili me! I shall do ali 
you want me to do!”. 

The friends looked at him in great surprise. They did not know 
what to say. 

“I saw Oz in the form of a Great Head,” said Dorothy. 

“I saw Oz in the form of a Beautiful Girl,” said the Scarecrow. 

“I saw Oz in the form of a Terrible Beast.” cried the Woodman. 


1 But what about the VVicked Witch of the Wcst? — A K3K co 3jioü Ko/ıny- 
Hben 3anaaHOH crpaHbi? 

2 to think it över — HTOöbi oöayMarb oto 

3 in a small voice — TOHeHbKHM ro/ıocoM 


“And I saw Oz in the form of a Ball of Fire,” said the Lion. 

“No,” said the little old man, “you are ali wrong. 1 I fooled you 
ali the time.” 

“Fooled?” cried Dorothy. “Are you not a great VVizard?” 

“No, I am not,” said the old man. “İt is my secret. I am not 
a VVizard, I am a poor old man.” 

“You are a humbug,” cried the Scarecrow. 

“Yes, I am. I am a humbug.” 

"But this is terrible,” said the Tin Woodman. “How shall I get 
my heart?” 

“How shall I get my courage?” asked the Lion. 

“And how shall 1 get my brains?” cried the Scarecrow. 

“My dear friends,” said Oz, “please don’t think about those 
little things! Think about me and help me!” 

“Who knovvs here that you are a humbug?” asked Dorothy. 

“Only you four,” answered Oz. “For many years I fooled ali 
the people of the Land of Oz. They never see me and they think that 
I am great and terrible!” 

“Teli us, please,” said Dorothy. “How could you take the 
form of a Great Head?” 

“That was one of my tricks,” ansvvered Oz. "come this way, 2 
please, and I shall show you.” 

He took them to a small room behind the Throne Room. In 
a corner they saw the Great Head. İt vvas made of thick paper. 

“When you came to see me,” the Wizard said to Dorothy, “I 
stood behind the screen and pulled a thread. So the eyes and the 
mouth opened and elosed. Here are some other things!” 

He showed this Scarecrow the dress and the mask of the Beautiful 
Girl. And he showed the Tin Woodman a lot of skins and said: “I 
made my Terrible Beast out of these skins. And my Ball of Fire was 
made of cotton and it bumed brightly. And now I ask ali of you to sit 
down. 1 am going to teli you my story.” 

And the Wizard began: “I vvas born 3 in a small town near 
Kansas. One day a man from a circus shovved me some tricks. I 
began to work at a circus. I became a balloonist.” 


1 you are ali vvrong — Bbi Bce ouiHÖaeTecb 

2 come this way — npoftaHTe doaa 
3 1 was bom — n poamıca 
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"What is that?” asked Dorothy. 

“A balloonist is a man who goes in a balloon high up in the 
sky. Every day I went in a balloon high up in the sky. It vvas my 
work at the circus, to go up in a balloon and do tricks.” 

"VVhat for?” asked Dorothy. 

“People saw my balloon and bought tickets to see the other 
interesting things in the circus,” answered Oz. 

“Oh,” said the girl. “I understand.” 

“Well,” continued the Wizard, “one evening 1 went up in my 
balloon. It was windy. And the wind carried the balloon very, very 
far away. On the morning of the second day I looked down and saw 
a strange and beautiful country. Soon the balloon came down. 1 
saw a lot of people. Men, women and children ran up to me. 
‘Look, a great Wizard has fallen out of the sky!’ they ali cried. I 
didn’t teli them that it vvas a mistake. I let them think 1 that 1 was 
a VVizard. They were afraid of me and vvere ready to do ali I vvanted 
them to do.” 


Chapter Thirteen 
THE OLD HUMBUG 

“Go on, go on with your story,” said Dorothy. “How did you 
become the Great VVizard?” 

“I told them to build this city and my palace,” the old man 
went on. “The good people did ali 1 vvanted them to do. And, they 
did it ali very vvell. The country vvas green and beautiful. I liked it 
very much. I called this nevv city ‘The Emerald City’. I told the 
people to vvear green eye-glasses. From that time on 2 ali vvas green 
for them.” 

“But isn't ali around here green?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, it isn’t,” ansvvered the VVizard vvith a laugh. “Only the 
vvall is green. But the good people think that they live in the emerald 
city. They think that my palace is made of emeralds, but it is made 
of glass. It vvas built many, many years ago. I vvas very young vvhen 

1 1 let them think — a no3BOJiMJi hm ayMaib 

2 from that time on — c 3Toro BpcMenH 
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the balloon brought me here. And I am an old man novv. I don’t 
vvant to be a humbug novv. I vvant to go home. Ali this time the 
people liked me and vvere happy. But 1 vvas not happy here. I vvas 
alvvays afraid of the VVitches of the East and the VVest. They vvere 
very vvicked and they could kili me very easily. It vvas a very happy 
day for me vvhen your house fell on the VVicked VVitch of the East 
and killed her. But there vvas another VVicked VVitch, the VVitch of 
the VVest. I vvas afraid of her. So vvhen you came, I told you to kili 
the VVicked VVitch of the VVest. I vvas ready to promise to do ali you 
vvanted me to do. But, dear friends, I am very sorry. I can’t do 
vvhat I promised you to do. Please, don’t be angry vvith me!” 

“I think that you are a very bad man,” said Dorothy. 

“Oh, no, my dear,” said the old man, “I am not a bad man, 
but I am a bad VVizard.” 

“But, this is terrible,” said the Tin VVoodman. “VVho vvill give 
me a heart?” 

“VVho vvill give me some brains?” said the Scarecrovv. 

“VVho vvill give me some courage?” asked the Covvardly Lion. 

“And hovv can I get back to Kansas?” said Dorothy. 

“My dear friends,” said the little man, “I must think about ali 
that. During ali thesç years I leamed magic. I shall try to give brains 
to the Scarecrovv, courage to the Lion and a heart to the Tin 
VVoodman. And I shall try to send you, my brave little girl, back to 
Kansas prairie. Come tomorrovv morning and vve shall see. Only 
don’t teli my people that I am a humbug.” 

They promised him to keep his secret 1 and vvent back to their 
rooms. They vvere happy again because they vvere full of hopes novv. 


1 to keep his secret — xpaHMTb ero Taimy 




Chapter Fourteen 

THE WIZARD HELPS THE FOUR FRIENDS 

Next moming the Scarecrow got up very early. He said to his 
friends: “I am going to the Great VVizard. At last I shall have brains 
in my head, not stravv.” 

“I know you have no brains, but I like you as you are, said 
Dorothy. 

“You are very kind, dear Dorothy,” said the Scarecrow, “but 
I want so much to be clever.” 

Then he said good-bye to his friends and vvent to the Throne 
Room. 

There he knocked at the door. 


1 I like you as you are — ru MHe h TaK HpaBmıibcn 
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“Come in!” said Oz. 

The Scarecrovv found the little man in the small room behind 
the Throne Room. 

“I have come to get my brains,” he said. “You promised to put 
brains into my head.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the VVizard, “I remember it very well. I am 
very sorry, but I must take your head off and put some brains into 
it.” 

“That's ali right,” said the Scarecrow. “Take it ofT!” 

So the old man took the Scarecrow’s head off and pulled the 
straw out of it. He put a lot of pins into the straw. He fiiled the 
head with ali that. Then he put the head back on the Scarecrow’s 
shoulders and said to him: 

“Now you will be a great man. You have a lot of brains.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the Scarecrovv. “1 think 1 am 
already vvise 1 vvith my ne w brains.” 

He vvent back to his friends. 

“Look hovv vvise I am novv!” he said. 

“Yes, your head is very big novv,” said Dorothy. “But vvhy are 
there so many pins in it?” 

“Because my brains are novv very sharp, 2 ” ansvvered the 
Scarecrovv. 

“Novv I must go to the VVizard and get my heart,” said the Tin 
VVoodman. He vvent to the door of the Throne Room and knocked 
at it. 

“Come in,” said Oz. The Tin VVoodman vvent into the Throne 
Room and said: 

“You promised to givc me a heart. I have come to get it.” 

“Very vvell,” said the VVizard. "But I must cut a small hole in 
your breast 1 first. Then I shall put a heart in it.” 

“Ali right,” said the Tin VVoodman, “do it please.” 

So the VVizard cut a small hole in the left side of the VVoodman’s 
breast. Then he vvent to a cupboard and took out of it a small box. 
Out of the box he took a small heart. It vvas made of red silk. 


1 vvise (vvaız) — Myapufi 

2 my brains are novv very sharp |Ja:pl — Tenepb y mchh OMCHb ocTpbiü 
y.M 

3 in your breast [brest] — b tboch rpyau 
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“It is a very beautiful heart, isn’t it?” said Oz. 

“Yes, it is!” said the Tin VVoodman. “But is it a kind heart?” 

“Oh, yes, it is, it’s a very kind heart!” answered Oz. 

The Tin VVoodman thanked the VVizard many times. He was 

happy. 

“I like this heart very much,” he said. “And I shall never 
forget your help! Thank you very, very much!” 

“That’s ali right,” ansvvered the VVizard. 

The VVoodman ran back to his friends. 

The Cowardly Lion now went to the Throne Room and knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in!” said the VVizard. 

“I have come to get my courage,” said the Lion. 

“Very well,” said the old man. “You will have it!” 

He went to his cupboard and took out a green cup. It was a 
very beautiful cup. There was some red wine in it. The VVizard gave • 
it to the Lion. 

“Drink it,” said Oz. 

“VVhat is it?” asked the Lion. 

“You must drink it,” said Oz. “It is courage. Courage must be 
in you! Do you understand? Drink it quickly.” 

The Lion took the cup and quickly drank from it. 

“How are you novv?” 1 asked Oz. 

“Oh, I am fine!" answered the Lion. “I have a lot of courage! 

1 am full of courage. 2 Thank you very, very much!” 

And the happy Lion went to his friends. 

Oz laughed very much when he thought of the Scarecrovv, the 
Tin VVoodman and the Covvardly Lion. 

“How funny they are! 1 am glad I have made them happy,” he 
thought. “I told them that I’m a bad VVizard, but they don't believe 
me and ask me to do things that I can't do. So they make a humbug 
of me!” 

Then he thought of Dorothy. 

“It was easy to make her three friends happy. But how can I 
help her? Hovv can I take the poor child back to Kansas? I’m afraid 
I can’t do it!” 


1 How are you now? — Hy, ıcaK Tenepb? 

2 full of courage — npencno.iHCH xpa6podn 


Chapter Fifteen 

THE VVİZARD VVANTS TO HELP DOROTHY 

Three days passed and Dorothy did not see Oz. And she did 
not know what to do. Her friends were very happy. The Scarecrovv 
talked about the vvonderful ideas in his head. The Tin VVoodman 
vvalked round with his hand on his new heart. And the Lion said 
that he was very brave now. 

But Dorothy was unhappy because she wanted to get home so 

much. 

On the fourth day Oz sent for her. She ran to the Throne 
Room at önce. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said Oz. “I think I knovv how to take 
you back home to Kansas.” 

“How?” asked Dorothy. 

“VVell, let me teli you what I think,” said the little man. 
“You see, 1 when I came to this country, I came in a balloon. You 
came here through the air too. So I think the best way to get back 
to Kansas is through the air. 2 I can’t make a cyclone. But I think I 
can make a balloon.” 

“How?” asked Dorothy. 

“I shall make it out of silk,” said the VVizard. “And then we 
must have hot air. Hot air is not so good as gas. But there is no gas 
in ali the country. Hot air becomes cold very quickly, and then the 
balloon falls. But we have to try hot air.” 

“VVe?” cried the girl, “do you want to go with me?” 

“Yes,” ansvvered Oz. “I am not going to stay here. I don’t like 
to fool the good people of this country. I am afraid to go out of my 
rooms. I am afraid that some day they will knovv ali about me. I 
must go avvay from this country, so I shall go vvith you to Kansas. I 
can vvork for a circus again.” 

“I am very glad to hear that you are going vvith me,” said 
Dorothy. “I shall be very happy to have you vvith me.” 

“Thank you,” he ansvvered. “And novv let us begin to vvork. 
You must help me to make the balloon.” 


1 you see — bhühtc 

2 the best vvay to get back to Kansas is through the air — 3Ö. aynıne Bcero 
BepHyTbcs b KaH3ac no B03nyxy 
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They began to make a balloon out of silk. They worked and 
vvorked and in three days the balloon was ready. 

The green soldier brought a big basket, and the old man tied 
it to the balloon. 

When ali was ready, the green soldier said to the people: 

“The Great Oz is going to see his brother-vvizard, 1 who lives in 
the air. He will say good-bye to you.” 

The Tin Woodman made a big fire in front of the palace. Oz 
held the balloon över the fire. Soon the balloon was full of hot air. 
The Wizard got into the basket and said to the people: 

“I am now going away to visit my brother who lives in the sky. 
İn my absence 2 the Scarecrovv will rule the Emerald City. He is very 
clever now, so you must do what he telis you to do. I know he will 
be a very good ruler, so you must obey him and like him.” 

Thcn he said to Dorothy: “Come, Dorothy! Quick, quick! Or 
the balloon will rise!” 

“1 can’t find Toto,” cried the little girl. “I don’t want to leave 
him here!” 

At last she found her dear friend T.oto. She took him in her 
arms and ran to the balloon. Oz put his hand to help her to get into 
the basket, but at that moment the balloon suddenly rose into the 
air. 3 Poor Dorothy cried: “Come back, I want to go too.” 

“I can't come back, my dear,” cried Oz from the basket. “Good- 

bye!” 

“Good-bye!” cried the good people of the Emerald City. 
“Good-bye, Oz, good-bye! You were our good friend. You have 
built this beautiful Emerald City for us. We shall alvvays remember 
you!” 

Oz never came back, but the people always remcmbered him 
and loved him. They said: “Oz was alvvays our friend. When he was 
here he built this wonderful Emerald City for us, and we were alvvays 
happy with him!” 


1 is going to see his brothcr-vvizard — ompatuiHeTCH HaBecTHTb cnoero 
OpaTa-BonuıeÖHHKa 

2 in my absence — bo Bpesın Moero orcyrcTBua 

3 the balloon suddenly rose into the air — 3â. B03ayuiHbiH uıap BHC3anHO 
BiicTc/ı b Boaayx 


Chapter Sixteen 
DOROTHY IS UNHAPPY 

Poor Dorothy cried ali the time. And her friends were very 
sorry for her. The Tin Woodman cried a little too. 

“Now I shall never see my Aunt Em and my Uncle Henry,” 
she said to her friends one day. 

They vvere ali in the Throne Room. The Scarecrovv was novv 
the ruler of the Emerald City. He sat on the big throne and his 
comrades stood before him. 

“Dear Dorothy,” said the Scarecrovv, “vve ali like this beautiful 
Emerald City. It is nice to live here, isn’t it? Don’t think about your 
Kansas, then vve can ali be happy here.” 

“But I don’t vvant to live here,” cried Dorothy. “1 vvant to go 
back to Kansas and live with Aunt Em and Uncle Henry.” 

“But vvhat can vve do, hovv can vve help you?” asked the Tin 
Woodman. 

“1 must think about it,” said the Scarecrovv. He thought and 
thought. Then he said: “Let us cali the Green Soldier and ask him 
to help us.” 

So they called the Green Soldier. 

“This little girl,” the Scarecrovv said to him, “vvants to go back 
to Kansas. Hovv can she do it?” 

“Only Ozma 1 can help her,” ansvvered the Green Soldier. 

“Who is Ozma?” said Dorothy. 

“Ozma is the Good VVitch of the South. She is the ruler of 
the Land of Oz. I knovv she vvill help you, she is very kind.” 

“Hovv shall I fınd her?” asked Dorothy. 

“You must go to the South,” ansvvered the Green Soldier. 
“It’s vejy easy to fınd her palace. But the vvay there is full of dangers.” 
With these vvords the soldier left the room. 

The Scarecrovv thought hard. 2 He thought and thought. Then 
he said: “The best thing for Dorothy is to go 3 to Ozma and ask her 
for help.” 


1 Ozma l'azmal — Ü3Ma 

2 The Scarecrovv thought hard. — CTpaınmıa Hanp«*enHO ayMaa. 

3 the best thing for Dorothy is to go — caMoe aynınce aaa üopora — sto 
iiohtm 
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“Yes, I shall go to the Country of the South,” said Dorothy. 
“I can’t stay here.” 

“I shall go with Dorothy,” said the Lion. “I don’t want to stay 
in this City. I want to help Dorothy. I am not cowardly now.” 

“Well,” said the Tin Woodman. “I shall go with Dorothy 
too. I have a big kind heart. İt telis me that I must not leave 
Dorothy when she wants help.” 

“When shall we start?” asked the Scarecrovv. 

“Are you going too?” they asked. 

“Yes, I am!” said the Scarccrow. "Dorothy hclpcd me to get 
my wonderful brains. How can I leave her now when she wants 
help?” 

“Thank you ali, my dear friends,” said Dorothy. “You are 
very kind to me. 1 want to start at önce!” 1 

“We shall start tomorrovv moming,” said the Scarecrovv. 

Early next moming the Green Soldier unlocked their eye- 
glasses. 

Then he opened the gate for them. Our friends started on 
their way. 2 

They were happy. Dorothy hoped to get home, and her friends 
were glad that they could help her. 

İt was a very long way to the Country of the South, and they 
met with many dangers. They walked through dark forests full of 
beasts. They went up high mountains. VVicked giants tried to kili 
them. But each time their love for one another 3 helped them. 

At last they came to a rich and happy country. İt was the 
Country of the South. 

They saw green fields, beautiful rivers, small houses and nice 
gardens fiili of fruit. At last they came to a very beautiful palace. It 
was Ozma’s palace. Three beautiful young girl-soldiers stood before 
the gate. One of them came up to Dorothy and asked: “VVhere do 
you come from? 4 What do you want here?” 

“We have come to see Ozma. the Good Witch of the South, 
who rules the Land of Oz,” said Dorothy. “Please, take us to her!” 


“What is your name?” asked one of the girl-soldiers. “We 
shall go to Ozma and teli her about you.” 

Dorothy told them her name. The girl-soldier went into the 
palace. 

When she came back she said to Dorothy: “Ozma asks you to 
come in.” 

The girl-soldier took our friends to a big Throne Room vvhere 
they saw Ozma on a beautiful throne. 


1 at önce — HeMejuıeHHO 

2 started on their way — OTnpaBHJincb b nyrb 

3 for one another — apyr k itpyry 

4 Where do you come from? — Oncyaa tbi? 
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Chapter Seventeen 
OZMA HELPS DOROTHY 

Ozma was young and beautiful. She had a vvhite dress on. It 
was made of silk. She looked at Dorothy with her beautiful blue eyes 
and said: 

“What can I do for you, child?” 1 

Dorothy told the Good Witch her story. 

“Now,” she said, “I want to go back to Kansas prairie to Aunt 
Em and Uncle Henry. My aunt is waiting for me and I love her very 
much! She thinks that some tcrrible thing has happened to me, and 
she is unhappy.” 


1 What can I do for you, child? — 3Ö. Mcm h Mory 6bitb tc6c none3Ha, 
JHTH? 


“I hope,” said Ozma, “that I can help you, dear child. I can 
teli you how to get back to Kansas.” 

“You are good 1 and beautiful,” cried Dorothy. “1 shall be happy 
to go home. Please, please, teli me how to get back to Kansas. 

“Your silver shoes will carry you there. I see that you don’t 
know their magic,” said Ozma. 

“Oh, they are magic shoes!” said Dorothy. “Now I understand 
why the Wicked Witch of the West wanted so much to take them 
from me. She knew their magic,” cried Dorothy. “But what must 
I do?” 

“You must tum round on your left foot three times and say: ‘1 
want to get back to Kansas!' That’s ali,” said the Fairy. 

“Oh,” cried Dorothy, “how easy it is! I want very, very much 
to go home. But now I am glad that 1 didn’t go home before. 1 have 
found good friends. I have seen many new and beautiful countries. 
But you know, East or West home is best. 2 But I want to know what 
my dear friends, the Lion, the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman 
want to do.” 

“Let us ask them,” said Ozma. “Teli us, Scarecrow, what are 
you going to do?” 

“I shall go back to the Emerald City,” said the Scarecrovv. “Oz 
made me the ruler of the Emerald City and the people like me." 

Then Ozma asked the Tin Woodman and the Lion what they 
vvantcd to do. 

“We don't want to leave our friend, the Scarecrovv,” they 
answered. “We want to go back to the Emerald City with him.” 

“I am glad that you ali like the Emerald City,” said Ozma. "İt 
will be the Capital of the Land of Oz from now on.” 

“But shall 1 be the ruler of the Emerald City?” asked the 
Scarecrow. 

“Yes, certainly,” said Ozma, “and you and your friends wi!l 
live in the Emerald Palace.” 

“Dear Ozma,” said Dorothy. “1 know now that my friends 
will be happy here. May I go back to Kansas now?” 

“Yes, my dear! Tum on your left foot three times and then teli 
the shoes to carry you home.” 


1 you are good — Bbi flo6pı.ı 

2 East or West home is best. - noc.ı. <B rocT«x xopouto. a aovıa ayırne». 
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Dorothy thanked the Good Fairy, took Toto in her arms, and 
said good-bye to the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman and the Lion. 
She was sorry to leave her friends. Then Ozma said: “Come again 
to the Emerald City, dear Dorothy. My birthday is a great holiday 
in the Land of Oz. I shall be glad to see you in my palace on that 
day.” 

“Oh, Dorothy, you must come, you must come!” cried the 
girl's friends. 

“Yes, yes,” answered Dorothy. With Toto in her arms she 
tumed on her left foot three times and said to the silver shoes: 

“Take me home to Aunt Em!” 


*** 

"Where am I?” said Dorothy. She saw the great Kansas prairie. 
And in front of her she saw Uncle Henry’s new farm house. 

Aunt Em saw Dorothy and ran out of the house. 

“My dear child!” she cried and took the girl in her arms. 1 
“Where have you been ali this time? 2 Where did you come from?” 

“From the Land of Oz,” said Dorothy. “And here is Toto too. 
And oh, Aunt Em! I am so glad to be at home again!” 


1 took the girl in her arms — 3aK,ıto'tmıa aeBOMicy b o6bhthh 

2 Where have you been [bi:n] ali this time? — 3Ö. Tae Tbi nponaaaaa CTOJibKO 
BpeMeun? 






Chaptcr One 

bini aru and his son kiki ARU' 

Well, dear readers, you now know a lot about the Land of Oz 
and its Capital — the Emerald City. And you know that there are 
very many countries in the Land of Oz. 

In one of these countries. the Munchkin Country, there lived 
an old man. 2 His name was Bini Aru. 

This man had a sccret. He knevv a magic word. This word 
could change you into an animal, a bird. a flower. a stone. And 
it could change you back 3 into your real form. 


1 Bini Aru I'bını 'a:ru:|, Kiki Aru ('kiki 'anı:] 

2 there lived an old man — nouı-öbuı CTapmc 

3 it could change you back — oho Mor.ıo Bepnyrb Bac chobh 


it was a very easy thing to do if you knew how to say the word. 
The word was Pyrzqxgl. 

Can you, readers, say the word? I’m afraid you can’t. But 
Bini Aru knew how to say it. 

Usually when Bini Aru went far away from home and was 
hungry, he said: “1 want to become a sheep: PyrzqxgP." He became 
a sheep at önce. And he ate a lot of grass. Then the sheep said: 
“I want to be Bini Aru again. PyrzqxgP" and the magic changed the 
sheep back into an old man. 

Now Bini Aru was afraid to forget the magic word. So he 
decided to write it in some secret place. 1 That was a elever idea. But 
where could he fınd a secret place? He thought and thought and at 
last he decided to fınd it in his house, in his room. 

Bini Aru had a son. His son’s name was Kiki. Kiki’s father 
told him that he must not come into his room. But Kiki was a 
wicked boy. Önce, when his father was not at home. Kiki opened 
the door of his father’s room and vvent in. 

As he came into the room, he stumbled över one of the floor 
boards. 2 He did not fınd any interesting things 3 in his father’s room. 
As he vvent back to the door he stumbled again över that floor 
board. 

He looked at the board for a long time. “That’s strange,” 
he thought. “Why did 1 stumble över that board for a second 
time?” 

Kiki took the board out, and savv some vvriting on the back of 
it. 4 The vvriting told him hovv to read and say the magic vvord Pyrzqxgl. 
Novv he knevv that the vvord could change you into a bird or an 
animal. If you repeated the vvord again it could change you back into 
your real form: into a boy, girl, man or vvoman. 

Novv Kiki knevv his father’s secret. He took a piece of paper 
and made a copy of the vvriting. 5 Then he put the board back in its 
plaçe. 


1 secret place — TanHHK 

2 floor boards — noaoBHUbi 

3 did not fınd any interesting things — He Hamca HHHcro mnepecHoro 

4 savv some vvriting on the back of it — yBHacjı Ha o6panıOH ctopohc 
(hockm) Kaıcyıo-To Haanncb 

5 made a copy of the vvriting — nepenHcaa 3Ty Haanncb 
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“Father must not know that I have his secret,” thought the 
vvicked boy. 

He went into the garden and sat down under a tree. “I alvvays 
wanted to go away from this country and visit the big world.” he 
thought. “Now I can change my form and be a bird. Then I can fly 
and see the big world. And I can fly away from this country which 
I hate so much. But fırst I must leam the magic word and remember 
it. I don’t want to be always a bird.” 

So he learned the word by heart, 1 repeated it a hundred 

times. 

“Now I shall not forget the word,” he thought. “And I must 
fınd the place for this paper in a secret place.” 

So he put it into a tin box and put the box in a comer of the 
garden under a big stone. 

He decided to become a bird at önce. So he stood in front 
of the house and said: “I want to become a big strong bird. I want 
to become a havvk! PyrzqxgP.” And at önce he became a grey 
hawk. 


Chapter Two 

KİKİ VVANTS TO BE VERY wicked 

Slowly Kiki rose into the air and flevv away into a new world. 

He flevv for a long time. He flew from one country to another 
and from one City to another. 

It was late now and Kiki vvas very tired. He decided to rest a 
little in a tree. From his tree he could see a big inn. 

“What kind of food do hawks eat?” he thought. “And where 
can I get it? Do hawks sleep in trees? But I don’t want to sleep in 
a tree. I want a bed, not a tree.” 

So he flew down to the ground and said: “I want to become 
Kiki Anı again: PyrzqxgP.” 

At önce he became a boy. He went to the inn and asked the 
innkeeper to give him a good supper and a bed. 


1 he learned... by heart — Bbiy'iHJi... HaH3ycTb 


"Have you any money?” asked the innkeeper. “If you have no 
money you must go away at önce.” 

Kiki had no money, so he could not stay at the hotel. The boy 
did not know what to do. He stood for a long time in the yard of the 
inn. Suddenly through an öpen window Kiki saw a big room with 
a table in the middle of it. There was a lot of gold pieces on the 
table. An old man went up to the table and began to count the 
money. 

“For one of those gold pieces I can get supper and a bed,” 
thought Kiki. So he changed his form and became a havvk again. 
The havvk flevv into the room through the öpen vvindovv, caught up 
one of the gold pieces in its beak 1 and flevv out again. The old man 
could not catch it. 

Kiki flevv into a tree and dropped the gold piece to the ground. 
Then he became a boy again. He picked up the gold piece from the 
ground and put it in his pocket. 

“You vvill be sorry for that!” 2 cried a small voice 3 över his 

head. 

Kiki looked up and saw a little bird in the tree. 

“Sorry for vvhat?” he asked. 

“Oh, I savv gold pieces too,” said the little bird. “You took one 
gold piece from the table and flevv avvay. Then you changed back into 
a boy. That’s magic and magic is vvicked. And to steal money is 
very, very vvicked. You vvill be sorry one day.” 

“Well, ali right, I am vvicked,” said Kiki. “1 am glad of 
it. 1 alvvays vvanted to be vvicked. But I didn’t knovv hovv to do 
it.” 

“Havv, havv, havv!” Kiki heard a big voice behind him. “Very 
good. my boy! I'm glad I have met you!” 

The little bird vvas frightened and flevv avvay. Do you vvant to 
knovv* vvho laughed behind Kiki? 

Read the next chapter and you vvill fmd the ansvver. 


1 caught up one of the gold pieces in its beak — no;ıxBaTH;ı iciiobom oımy 

30JIOTyK> MOHCTy 

2 You vvill be sorry for that. — Tbi noacaneeııib 06 otom. 

3 a small voice — TOHeHbKMii tojiocok 
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Chapter Three 

kiki meets a strange man 

Kiki tumed around and saw a strange old man. He had a fat, 
big body and vcry thin legs and arms. He had a big round face. His 
white beard was very long. Kiki saw that the pockets of his clothes 
were very big. They were full of jevvels. 

“Who are you?” asked Kiki. 

“I was önce King in the Nome Country 1 in the Land of Oz,” 
said the strange old man. “But the people of Oz kicked me out of 
my country. Now I have no home and I must go from place to 
place.” 

"Why did they kick you out?” asked the boy. 

“Well, in our time it happens very often,” answered the King 
of Nomes. “People just come and kick their kings out of their countries. 
I thought I was a very good King. But those bad Oz people kicked me 
out of the country. I don’t want to talk about it. Let’s talk about other 
things. Who are you, boy? And where do you live?” 

“My name is Kiki Aru,” said the boy. “I lived in the Munchkin 
Country in the Land of Oz. Now I go from place to place like you.” 

The King looked at the boy for some time. 

"Well,” he said at last, “I know from the bird that you changed 
into a hawk and back again into your real form. Is that true?” 

Kiki thought a little. “I must not be afraid of that Nome 
King. I shall teli him the truth,” he decided at last. 

“Yes,” he said. “That is true.” 

“Then you are a VVizard,” said the King. “That’s very good! I 
had some very good magic tools, but my enemies, the Oz people, 
took them ali away from me. And where are you going now?” 

“I am going to the inn to get supper and bed,” said Kiki. 

“Have you the money for it?” asked the Nome. 

“Yes,” Kiki answered, “I have one gold piece.” 

“Which you stole,” laughed the Nome. “Very good. And you 
are glad that you are wicked. I like you, young man. I shall go to 
the inn with you.” 

When they came into the inn, the innkeeper looked at Kiki 


1 I was önce King in the Nome Country — Koma-To « 6buı KopojıeM 
CTpaHbl Homob 


very angrily, and said: “Why did you come again? You have no 
money for your supper and a bed.” 

Kiki showed the master his gold piece. Then the innkeeper 
turned to the Nome and asked him: “And hovv about you? 1 Have you 
the money for your supper and a bed?” 

“I have some other good things,” said the old man, “I shall 
show them to you.” 

He took out a bag from one of his pockets and threw a lot of 
jewels on the table. The innkeeper and Kiki looked at the jevvels in 
surprise. Neither the man nor Kiki knew what to say. 

Then the innkeeper ran to the kitchen to make a good supper 
for the Nome and Kiki. 

“Where did you get so many jewels?” asked Kiki. 

“Well, I can teli you ali about it,” said the Nome King. “When 
those wicked people of the Land of Oz vvere going to kick me out, they 
said: 'Take as many jewels as you can carry 2 and go away from the 
country.’ So I made many pockets in my clothes and put a lot of jevvels 
into those pockets. It is very nice to have jevvels. For them you can 
get ali you vvant!” 

“Oh, don’t speak so loud,” said Kiki and looked around. 

After supper the Nome King said to Kiki: “1 hate ali the Oz 
people. And I hate Ozma, Dorothy and her friends, the Scarecrovv, 
the Tin VVoodman, the Covvardly Lion and the Wizard of Oz. And 
I vvanted them to be unhappy. But I didn't knovv hovv to do it. Now 
with your help, I think I can do it. Will you help me to conquer 
the Land of Oz? I shall give you a lot of my jevvels. You can have 
some fine big diamonds, rubies or emeralds.” 

“He vvants to knovv my secret,” thought the boy. “But I don’t 
vvant him to knovv it, I shall not teli him my secret.” 

And Kiki said: “No.” 

“Then take ali my jevvels,” said the Nome King. 

“No, no, no,” cricd Kiki. 

Novv the Nome King vvas angry. 

“Then,” he said, “I shall teli the innkeeper that you stole that 
gold piece.” 


1 And hovv about you? — Ay Bac ıcaK? 

: as many jevvels as you can carry — CTO.ibKO aparoucHHOCTeH. CKO.ibKO 
CMO*eıub yrrecTH 
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Kiki laughed at these vvords. 

“Oh,” he said, “I am not afraid. I can change into a lion and 
eat him up. Of I shall become a bird and fly away, and he will not 
catch me.” 

"Can you really do this?” asked the old man. 

“Of course, I can,” ansvvered Kiki. "I can change you into 
a tree or a stone in a moment, and leave you here by the road.” 

Kiki’s vvords frightened the vvicked old man. But he vvanted so 
much to know Kiki’s secret! So he said: “I know what I can do. I 
can make you King of Oz. Teli me your secret and help me to 
conquer the Land of Oz. The Oz people are my enemies. 1 want to 
make them unhappy. I shall change them into trees or stones. 
When I have conquered the Oz people I shall go away to my country. 
You will never see me again. And from that dav on you will be King 
of the Land of Oz and rule the country!” 

“I shall think about it,” said Kiki. “I don't want to talk 
about it!” 


Chapter Four 
THE NOME’S PLANS 

Next morning the old man said to Kiki: “If you want to help 
me to conquer the Oz people, we must start for the Land of Oz. 
That is a very long way.” 

"Oh, that’s ali right,” ansvvered Kiki. “I shall change form 
into a bird, and I shall be there in an hour.” 

“Then change me into a bird too,” said the Nome, “and I 
shall fly with you to the Land of Oz.” 

“He is right,” thought Kiki. “We can fly to the Land of Oz. 
I think I shall really be King of the Land of Oz.” 

And this is vvhat the Nome thought: “The boy has a vvonderful 
secret. But he doesn’t vvant to teli me his secret. Of course, he is 
silly. He thinks he can become King of the Land of Oz. So I hope 
he vvill help me to conquer my enemies.” 

Then the old man said aloud: “Listen to me, boy! 1 shall teli 
you my plan. Let us fly to Oz in the form of birds. We shall fly to 
the big forests there. These forests are full of beasts. We shall 


promise them to change ali the beasts into men and vvomen. And 
vve shall ask them to help us to conquer the people of Oz. After 
that vve shall give them the houses and ali the good things of the Oz 
people.” 

“And vvhat vvill happen then?” asked Kiki. 

"Then,” vvent on the Nome King, “vve shall change ali the 
people of Oz back into beasts and send them to live in the forests. 
That is a very good and easy plan, isn’t it? I think that ali the beasts 
in the Land of Oz vvill like my plan.” 

Kiki Aru did not knovv much about the Land of Oz. He did 
not knovv much about the beasts that lived in the forests of that 
country. He liked the old Nome’s plan. But he vvas not going to teli 
him the magic vvord. 

"He doesn’t knovv my secret,” he thought, “so he can do me 
no harm novv. I shall become the ruler of Oz. Then I shall change 
him into a stone, and he vvill do me no harm then,” thought the bad 
boy. 

“1 shall knovv Kiki’s secret,” the vvicked Nome thought, “1 
shall change the boy into paper and bum him up.” 

Wicked people are alvvays like this. 1 They try to harm one 
another. ‘The Nome vvanted to do harm to Kiki, and Kiki vvanted 
to do harm to the Nome. 

“It is a long way 2 to the Land of Oz,” said the boy. “And it 
is very hot novv. Let us vvait. In the evening it will not be so hot and 
vve shall fly then.” 

“Ali right,” said the Nome. “Let us vvait.” 

When evening came they vvent out into the yard and stopped 
under a big tree. 

“Stay here for a fevv minutes,” said Kiki. “I shall soon be 
back.” He vvalked quickly avvay. 

“Where is he going?” thought the Nome King, but he stood 
in his place. 

Suddenly his form began to change. In a moment he became 
a great eagle. He vvas frightened. But then he savv another eagle, 
vvho vvas large and strong too. 


1 Wicked people are alvvays like this. — 3nbie jikmh Bceraa TaK nocîyna- 

IOT. 

2 it is a long vvay — aaneıco 
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“Now we are rcady to start,” said the other eagle in Kiki’s 

voice. 

“I see now that thc boy is not so silly,” thought the Nome. 
“He is clever. He doesn’t want me to hear his magic vvord.” 

And the two eagles flevv high up in the air. 



Chapter Five 

BIRTHDAY PRESENTS FOR OZMA 

Or course, dear readers, you remember Dorothy, the little 
girl from the great Kaıısas prairie. And I hope you remember her 
dear friend Ozma, the ruler of the Land of Oz. 

Dorothy often came to the Emerald City to visit Ozma and to 
see her other dear friends: the Scarecrovv, the Tin VVoodman, the 
Cowardly Lion and the VVizard of Oz. You remember that he wanted 
to fly away in a balloon. Well, the balloon fell down not far from 
the Emerald City and the VVizard came back. But he was not very 
sorry. He decided to study magic, because he did not want to be a 
humbug. Ozma gave him three rooms in her palace and he studied 
magic there. Now he really knew some magic. 

One morning Dorothy took a walk in Ozma’s beautiful garden. 

“What can I give Ozma for her birthday?” Dorothy thought. 
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Suddenly Dorothy saw the Tin VVoodman in the garden. 

"VVhat will you give Ozma for her birthday?” she asked. 

“It’s a secret,” answered the Tin VVoodman. “But I can teli 
you. I have a song for her. 1 can teli you the words with which the 
song begins. Listen! 

“I am crazy, 1 

You are a daisy, 2 
Ozma dear! 

You are a nice and bcautiful fairy. 

May your birthdays ali be happy, 3 
Ozma dear!” 

“Well, how do you like it, Dorothy?” asked the Tin VVoodman. 

“İs it good poetry?” asked Dorothy. She did not like the song. 

“Of course, it is!” said the Tin VVoodman. “1 shall cali it like 
this: ‘VVhen Ozma has a birthday we are ali happy because we love 
dear Ozma very, very much’.” 

“I think it is very long,” said Dorothy. 

“I don’t think so,” said the Tin VVoodman. “And what are you 
going to give Ozma for her birthday?” 

“I don’t know,” said Dorothy. “But I want to give her a very 
nice present!” 

Dorothy said good-bye to the Tin VVoodman and walked to the 
back of the palace. There she saw the Scarecrovv. 

“Are you going to give Ozma a present for her birthday?" she 

asked. 

“Of course, 1 am,” said the Scarecrow. 

“VVhat are you going to give her?” said Dorothy. 

“I am making a pair of straw shoes for her," answered the 
Scarecrow. “Ozma must like straw, because she likes me very much. 
She knows that my body is made of stravv and I think she wiU like 
these nice straw shoes.” 


1 I am crazy ['kreızı] — fl 6e3 yMa (ot Bac) 

2 You arc a daisy l'deızı) — id. Bbi npocTo ayıueHbKa 

3 May your birthdays ali be happy — 3Ö. )Ke,ıaıo BaM c>ıacTanBbix aHeü 
pOJKJteHbfl 


"And what can I give her for her birthday?” asked Dorothy. 

"Oh, 1 don’t know,” said the Scarecrow. “Think hard, Dorothy, 
think very hard, and a good idea will come to you.” 

So Dorothy went to her room, where she sat down and thought 
hard about a birthday present for Ozma’s birthday. 

She thought and thought. Then she saw Toto and asked him: 
“VVhat can I give Ozma for her birthday?” 

“Oh, give her some bones,” said the dog. “It will be a great 
present for her!” 

“A bone is a good present for a dog, but not for a Fairy,” 
said Dorothy. “I see 1 must think hard again." 

Dorothy thought and thought and suddenly an idea came to 
her. She vvent to the VVizard of Oz. He was glad to see Dorothy. 

“VVizard,” said Dorothy, “will you help me to make a birthday 
present for Ozma?” 

"I shall be very glad to do what I can for you and for Ozma,” 
he answered. 

“1 want to make a great cake,” said Dorothy. “And in the 
middle of it I am going to hide a lot of very small monkeys. VVe shall 
put the cake on the table. Then the monkeys will get out of the cake. 
They will dance on the table around the cake. And then Ozma will 
cut the cake.” 

“That’s very clever, really very clever, my dear,” said the 
VVizard and laughed. “But your monkeys must be very, very small. 
VVhere will you get such small monkeys?” 

"I hope," said Dorothy, “that you will help me. In the big 
forest there are a lot of monkeys.” 

"Big monkeys,” said the VVizard. 

"VVell,” said Dorothy. “This is my plan: you and I go to that 
forest. There we shall catch some big monkeys. Then you wili 
make them small. VVe shall put those small monkeys in a basket 
and bring them home. After that you will teach them how to 
dance. Jt will be our secret. And on Ozma’s birthday we shall put 
them ali into the cake. They will know by that time what they 
must do.” 

“Ali right,” said the VVizard, “I think I can do what you want 
me to do. I am ready to go with you. Let’s take the Covvardly Lion 
with us. VVe shall go to the forest on his back and he vvill roar and 
frighten ali the beasts there.” 
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Chapter Six 

KİKİ AND THE NOME IN THE BIG FOREST 

There is a very big forest in the middle of the Land of Oz. The 
animals cali it ‘Gugu 1 Forest’, because the King of this forest is the 
big yellow leopard Gugu. 

Ali the animals of the Land of Oz live in this forest. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of them there. Gugu, the Leopard has three 
friends who help him to rule the forest: the Bear, the Wolf and the 
Grey Monkey. They are very strong and clever. The other animals 
in the forest are afraid of them. They obey them and do what the 
Leopard, the Wolf and the Grey Monkey want them to do. 

One morning two eagles f!ew high över the forest. In the 
middle of the forest the eagles flew down and sat in a tali tree. 

“Here we shall begin our work,” said one eagle. It was the 
Nome King. You remember him of course, don’t you? 

“Are there many animals here?” asked Kiki. 

“The forest is fiili of them,” ansvvered the Nome. “Wc must go 
to them and teli them âbout our plans. I hope they will like them 
and will help us to conquer the people of Oz. But first we must 
change into animals.” 

“What animals shall we become?” asked Kiki. 

“I think,” said the Nome, “that we must not look like other 
animals. 2 ” 

"What animals must we become?” asked Kiki again. 

“Let us have the heads of lions, the bodies of monkeys, the 
wings of eagles,” said the Nome. 

“1 think that we shall be very strange animals,” answered the boy. 

“Are you afraid to look strange?” 3 asked the Nome. 

“Ali right,” said Kiki. “You stay here and I shall fly away to 
another tree and say my magic word.” 

“No,” said the Nome. “You must not fly avvay from me. Make 
your magic here.” 


1 Gugu |'gu:gu:) — Tyry 

2 we must not look like other animals — Mbi hc aojdkhm 6 biTb noxoxn na 
apyrux xnııoTHbix 

3 Are you afraid to look strange? — Tbi ito, öoHUtbca Ka3arbCH crpaH- 

HblM? 


“No,” cried Kiki, “1 shall not do that. You want to know my 
secret. But I shall not teli you my magic word.” 

The Nome was very angry with Kiki. But he said aloud: 

“Ali right! Do as you like. 1 ” 

The Nome vvas afraid of Kiki. “He must not be angry with 
me,” 2 he thought, “or he will not change my form, and 1 shall 
always be an eagle. And 1 don’t want that. Some day I shall know 
his secret and then...” 

Kiki flew to a tree from vvhich the Nome could not hear 
him. He said: “The Nome King and I must have the heads of lions, 
the bodies of monkeys and the wings of eagles: Pyrzqxgl.” 

At önce his form changed. He became a strange animal with 
the head of a lion, the body of a monkey, and the wings of an eagle. 

Kiki flew down to the Nome who vvas now a strange animal 
too. He looked like Kiki. And they flew down to the ground. 


Chapter Seven 

THE NOME TALKS TO THE LEOPARD, 

KİNG OF THE FOREST 

On that moming Leopard the King and his three friends met 
on a big clearing in the centrc of the forest. 

“My dear friends,” said Gugu, the King of the forest. “We 
must decide what we shall do with the animals who did not obey 
me. A monkey threw a big nut at a fox and broke its head. A bear 
wanted to kili a giraffe...” 

Suddenly Gugu stopped. He and his friends savv two strange 
beasts on the clearing. 

“What do they want here?” 3 cried Gugu angrily. 

The strange beasts came to them. 

“Good moming, brothers,” said the Nome. 

“We are not your brothers,” ansvvered the Bear. “Who are you 
and why did you comc to the forest of Gugu?” 


1 Do as you like. — riocTynaii xax xoMeujb. 

2 he must not be angry with me — oh ne mweH paccepambCH Ha Metot 

3 What do they want here? — Mto hm aaccb Haao? 
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The Nome at önce thought up a name, 1 and said: “We are 
two Li-Mon-Eags. 2 Our home is in the sky. We came down here to 
teli you that the people of Oz want to conquer the .animals of the 
forest. The animals of the forest will become slaves of the Oz people. 
They will do ali the work for them.” 

“We shall fıght the Oz people,” cried the Bear. “We shall 
make them our slaves.” “That’s right,” said the Wolf and the Grey 
Monkey. 

“Stop it,” 3 cried Gugu the King. His friends obeyed him at 
önce. He looked at the strange beasts for a long time. 

"The people of Oz,” he said at last, “are neither our friends, 
nor our enemies. They have no slaves, and they do not want to 
have slaves. I know they don’t want to conquer us. I think you are 
telling us lies, 4 you strange Li-Mon-Eags.” 

“Oh, I give you my word, it is the truth,” cried the Nome. 
“1 shall teli you how we leamed about it. One day, my comrade and 
I flew to a forest near the Emerald City. There we saw a lot of 
people. We heard what they said. They said: “We shall conquer the 
animals of the forest and make them our slaves.’” 

“We live in the sky,” went on the Nome, “but we are animals 
too and we want to help you and that is why we are here.” 

The Nome stopped and looked at Gugu and his friends. “And 
how can you help us?” asked Gugu the King. “Well,” said the 
Nome, “the Land of Oz is a very rich country. The people of Oz 
have very many nice things. They have houses with good beds, they 
have good food, nice clothes, jewels and many, many other good 
things. Let us conquer them before they conquer you. Then you 
will have ali the nice things that they now have. The animals will 
become the masters of the people. The people will become the slaves 
of the animals.” 

“But we don’t want to become their masters,” said the Bear. 
“And we don’t know what to do with their things.” 

“Oh. I shall teli you what we are going to do for you,” said the 
Nome. “We are magicians. This is my plan. First you must conquer 


1 thought up a name — npnnyMan hmh 

2 Li-Mon-Eags [İaı'mAn'kgz] — coKp. om Lion-Monkey-Eagles 

3 Stop it. — ripeKpaTHTe. 

4 you are telling us lies [laız] — Bbi jilete HaM 


the Oz people. After that we shall change them into animals and 
send them to the forest to live there. Then we shall change ali the 
animals of this forest into men and women. Then you will live in the 
Emerald City and you will know what to do vvith the nice things of 
the Oz people.” 

For a moment they did not speak. 1 Then Leopard the King 
said: “Show us that you can really change us. If you are magicians — 
change Loo 2 the Wolf into a man. Then we shall believe you. If you 
can’t do it, we shall not believe you. And we shall kili you.” 

“Ali right,” said the Nome. “My comrade will do it, not I.” 

Kiki went a little vvay 4 from the animals and said his magic 
word. The VVolf at önce became a fat little man in a red costume. 
Gugu the King was frightened. He could not say a word. 

After a moment he said to the Nome: “Yes, now we believe 

you.” 

Gugu spoke now like a friend. 

Then he tumed to the animals of the forest. He said: “What 
shall we say to our friends, the Li-Mon-Eags? I want the animals of 
our forest to know ali about their plan. They will decide what 
answer we must give. You, Grey Monkey, go and teli ali the animals 
to come to this clearing tomorrow moming. We shall have a meeting 
here. The magician will talk to the animals and teli them his plan. 
If they decide to fıght 4 the Oz people, we shall fıght them too. And 
now,” he said to the Nome, “you must change our comrade into a 
wolf again.” 

So Kiki changed the man back into a wolf. The Wolf ran away 
happy. Gugu and his friends went away too. 

“I hope they will like our plan,” said the Nome. “I hope that 
the animals will fıght and conquer the Land of Oz. Then I shall 
punish Ozma and Dorothy and ali my enemies.” And the Nome 
laughed. 

“Don’t forget that ali the work is done by me , 5 ” said Kiki. 


1 For a moment they did not speak. — Ha Kaıcoe-To BpeMfl ohh 3aMO/ı- 
nann. 

2 Loo [lu:] — Jly 

3 Kiki went a little way — Kıı km oToınea b cTopoHy 

4 if they decide to fıght — ccnn ohh peuıaT cpaxarbcn 

5 ali the work is done by me — bch paöota ııpozıejıarıa mhoio 
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“No, I shall not forget,” said the Nome. “I shall not forget. 
And I promise you that you wiil be King of the Land of Oz.” 

"But will King Gugu let me be King?” 1 asked the boy. 

“Oh, don't be afraid of him," said the wicked Nome. “You 
can change him into a tree, and a tree can’t do you any harm!” 2 

“Of course,” answered Kiki. But he thought: “i shall change 
the Nome into a tree too. I don’t like him. He is very bad. He is 
not a real friend. He can do much harm.” 

And the Nome thought: “1 shall leam the magic word and 
change Kiki into a stone.” 

So, you see, dear readers, that wicked people can never be 
real friends. 


Chapter Eight 

THE MEETING ON THE CLEARING 

Next moming ali the animals of the forest came to the big 
clearing. There were hundreds and hundreds of beasts. There were 
wolves and foxes, bears, lions and monkeys, and many other animals. 
Leopard the King sat down on a big stone which was his throne. 

"Brothers,” he said in his loud voice, “yesterday two beasts of 
a very strangc form came to our forest. They are great magicians. 
They can change the forms of people and animals. They live in the 
sky. They are here because they want to help us. My friends — the 
Bear, the Wolf, the Grey Monkey and I saw their magic work. 3 
Now one of the magicians wants to speak to you. Wi!l you listen to 
him?” 

“Yes, yes, let him speak!” cried ali the animals. 

So the Nome came out in front of the animals. The animals 
looked at him in great surprise. They looked at his lion’s head, his 
eagle’s wings and his monkey’s body. 


The Nome spoke for a long time. When he finished one of 
the animals said: "Can you really change animals into men, women 
and children?” 

“Yes, he can, he can!” cried the Wolf. 

Now Gugu, the King of the forest, got up from his throne 
and said: “You have heard the plan of our friends, haven’t you? Now 
you must give your answer. Do you like the plan?” 

“Yes,” cried some of the animals. 

“No,” cried others. Some animals said neither yes nor no. 

Gugu the King looked at the animals and said: “Think, think 
hard. 1 am waiting for your answer. If you are ready to answer now, 

1 shall hear you.” 

The animals began to talk to one another. Some of them 
wanted to fight the Oz people, others did not want to fight them. 
And there vvere some beasts who did not want even to talk about 
(ighting. The noise was so great that they could not hear one another. 
Suddenly the noise stopped. Ali the animals looked in great surprise 
at a strange group which they suddenly savv on the clearing. 


1 will King Gugu let me be King — no3BOJiHT jih mhc Kopojib Tyry CTaTb 
KopoaeM 

2 a tree can't do you any harm — aepcBo ne CMoaceT npM'iHiiHTb Teöe 
HHKaKoro Bpeaa 

3 saw their magic work — bhücjih, KaK ohh acjıaıoT nyaeca 
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Chapter Nine 

DOROTHY AND THE WIZARD COME 
TO THE MEETING OF THE ANIMALS 

A great Lion, very big and very strong came up to the clearing. 
A little girl was on his back. Behind the little girl sat a funny little 
man. In his right hand he had a black bag. The little girl and the 
funny little man jumped down from the Lion’s back and stood before 
Gugu the King. 

“VVho are you?” asked Gugu and looked at the girl. Ali the 
animals looked at her too. 

“I am Dorothy,” answered the girl. 

“And who is the man with you?” asked the King. 

“This man is the Wizard of Oz,” answered the girl. “He is my 
true friend. He can do wonderful magic tricks. And here is my other 
friend, the Cowardly Lion. We ali live in the Emerald City.” 
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“VVere you not afraid to come here?” asked Gugu the King. 

“Oh, no,” answered the little girl. “I am never afraid when I 
am vvith the Covvardly Lion. I know him very well. He doesn’t like 
to fıght. That is why we cali him ‘Covvardly’. But when he must fıght 
he fights so well that no animal can conquer him.” 

The animals of the forest stood around Dorothy and her friends. 
They listened vvith great interest to their vvords. 

They forgot ali about the two Li-Mon-Eags. But vvhat became 
of them? Of course, you understand that vvhen the Nome saw Dorothy 
and her friends he was terribly frightened. He knew them at önce. 
He said to Kiki: “Here are my enemies. They are very dangerous.” 
Then he thought: “I hope that they will not know me in this animal 
form. They will not knovv who I am.” 

And vvhat did Kiki do? He stood ali the time behind the 
Nome. He vvas terribly frightened too. “Novv they vvill leam our 
plan to conquer the Oz people,” he thought. “They vvill teli the 
animals of the forest ali about us. The animals vvill kili us.” 

Then he looked at the Nome and thought: “Oh, that vvicked 
Nome! 1 hate him! Hovv 1 hate him! I am the magician. 1 knovv the 
magic vvord and 1 don’t want to obey him. He forgets that I am not 
his slave. No, I shall not obey him novv!” 

Then he looked at the VVizard and thought: “That Wizard is a 
real magician. I think he has brought his magic tools in that black 
bag. I vvant to have his magic tools. My magic vvord cannot do vvhat 
his magic tools can.” 

Kiki thought hard. He ran avvay from the clearing into the 
forest and said: “The VVizard of Oz must become a fox: Pyrzqxgl” 

Suddenly the VVizard’s body began to change its form. In a 
moment he became a fox. His black box fell to the ground. Kiki flevv 
up to the VVizard, caught up his bag and flevv avvay. 

The fox cried out as loud as he could: “There is a vvicked 
magician here. Help! Help!” 

His friends heard his cry and vvere frightened. Dorothy heard 
his cry too. She looked at her poor friend. Then she cried too: 
“Help!” But the next moment the little girl’s form began to change. 
Dorothy became a little vvhite lamb. 

The Covvardly Lion vvas terribly angry. He looked around. He 
vvanted to find the vvicked magician and to kili him. 

But Kiki said his magic vvord again. In a moment the great 
Lion became a little boy. Novv the Lion could not harm Kiki. 
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“Now I shall change the vvickcd Nome too,” thought Kiki. 
And he changed the Nome into... a goose. 

“i am afraid of Gugu,” thought Kiki. “He is clever and can 
harm me.” So he changed Gugu into a fat woman. 

Then he flew to a very high tree. He looked down from the 
tree at the fox, at the little Lamb, at the Goose, at the Boy and the 
Fat VVoman. 

“Oh, how funny they look,” 1 he cried and he laughed and 
laughed. 


Chapter Ten 

THE NOME TRIES TO FIND KİKİ 

Ali the animals on the clearing were terribly frightened now. 
“Let us run away from this piace,” they ali cried. “The magician can 
change our forms too.” And they ali ran away from the clearing very 
quickly. 

Only the little Lamb. the Fox, the Boy, and the Fat VVoman 
stayed on the clearing. They did not know what to do. So they did 
not speak, they only looked at one another. 

“Who are you?” the Boy asked the Fat VVoman. 

“And who are you?” the Fox asked the Lamb. 

“I am Dorothy,” said the Lamb. 

“I am the VVizard,” said the Fox. 

“I am the Cowardly Lion,” said the Munchkin Boy. 

“I am Gugu the King." said the Fat VVoman. 

But when they asked the Goose who he really was. the Nome 
did not want to teli them his name. He said: “I am jusl a goose, and 
that is ali. And I don’t remember what 1 was before.” 

Kiki Aru flew with the VVizard's black bag to a high tree. 
“Here they can’t see me,” he thought. “I shall öpen the VVizard's 
black bag and take his magic tools. VVith the tools I can do magic 
which I can't do with my one magic vvord.” 

He opened the bag and took out the magic tools one by one. 2 


1 how funny they look — ao ’iero ohh CMeuiHbic 

2 one by onc — no oıepc/m 


He looked at them for a long time. At last he said: “No, I don’t 
know what to do with these magic tools.” 

Of course, he did not know what to do with the magic tools. 
VVho was Kiki? He was not a magician. He was a wicked boy who 
knew only how to say the magic word Pyrzqxgl. So Kiki hung the 
black bag on the tree and began to think of a new plan. 

Dorothy and her friends, the Nome and Gugu the King were 
stili on the clearing. They did not know what to do. “This is magic,” 
said the VVizard. “It’s not difFıcult to break this magic 1 with my 
magic tools. But the tools are in my black bag. And where is the 
bag? VVho knovvs?” 

There was no answer. 

“Let us look for the bag!” said Dorothy. “I think we can lind it.” 

They ali looked and looked for the black bag but could not find it. 

The Goose, who was really the Nome, wanted to fınd it too. 
But he wanted to hide it from the VVizard. He vvas afraid of the 
VVizard. 

“They will fınd the bag,” he thought, “and then the VVizard 
will change us back to our real form. Then they vvill know me. And 
then they will kick me out of the Land of Oz. I shall never punish 
them!” So the Goose looked for the black bag too but he could not 
fınd it. Then he decided to run away. “I must run away from here,” 
he thought. “And I must fınd Kiki Aru. I want him to change me 
back into a Li-Mon-Eag.” 

He looked around. Then he ran away as quickly as he could. 2 
VVhen he was far away from Dorothy and her friends he began to 
cali: “Kiki Aru, Kiki Aru!” 

Kiki Aru was in his tree. He heard the Nome’s cries but he 
could not decide what to do ncxt. 3 

The boy hated the Nome and vvas afraid of him. But he needed 
his help 4 So when he heard the Nome's cries: “Kiki Anı! Quack- 
quack! 4 Kiki Aru!” he flevv dovvn to the ground and said to the Nome: 
“1 am here. VVhat do you want of me?” 


1 it’s not difficult to break this magic — HeTpyjiHO pa3ÖHTb 3 tm ıapbi 

2 he ran away as quickly as he could — no6cxaa nponb H30 Bcex cnn 

3 hc could not decide what to do next — oh He Mor peıının,, >ito xce eMy 
jıanbiue aeaaTb 

4 Quack-quack! ('kvvsk 'kwa;k| — fa-ra-ra! ( ıuyKonodpajtcaHue) 
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“Why did you do ali this?” asked the Goose. 

"Because I wanted to do it,” answered Kiki. “You must remember 
that 1 am the magician, not you. I don’t want to obey you.” 

The Goose listened and thought: “Yes, 1 must obey the boy 
now. 1 hope 1 shall know his secret some day. Then I shall change 
him into a goose.” 

And he said aloud: “You are right. Kiki. Now you will be my 
master. But you must help me to conquer the Land of Oz. You can 
do it, can’t you?” 

“How can I help you?” asked the boy. 

“First, 1 change me back into the form of a Li-Mon-Eag. 
After that we can talk.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Kiki. He flew back to his tree and 
said: “I want the Goose to become a Li-Mon-Eag again. Pyrzqxgl." 

His magic word changed the Goose into a Li-Mon-Eag at önce. 

“Good,” cried the Nome. He was very happy. “Now let us 
fınd a place where we can talk about my new plan. I don't want the 
animals to listen to our talk.” 

They went to a small clearing in the forest and sat down on 
the ground. The Nome said: “Listen to me, Kiki. I shall teli you 
my plan.” 


Chapter Eleven 

THE WIZARD LEARNS KIKI’S SECRET 

At that moment a Fox came up to the clearing. The Nome 
and Kiki did not see the Fox, because it was behind them. But the 
Fox was really the Wizard of Oz. He looked at the two Li-Mon-Eags 
and thought: “There are two of them novv. And a short time ago 
there was only one Li-Mon-Eag. The Goose changed into the beast! 
I understand it ali now. İt is ali clear now. At last I can teli who 
changed our forms. The Goose and his comrade — the wicked 
magician. These two beasts are our enemies. 1 must watch them ali 
the time and see what they will do next.” 

The Wizard-Fox came up to Kiki Aru and the Nome. There 


1 first — cnepBa 


was a big tree near them with a big hole in it. “1 shall hide in the 
hole and see what those beasts will do next,” thought the VVizard. 
He jumped into the hole and vvatched the two Li-Mon-Eags. And he 
heard their talk. 

“Well,” said the Nome to Kiki, “this is my plan. Look at the 
trees in the forest. They are full of monkeys. We shall change fıfty 
little monkeys into fıfty soldiers. The Oz people don’t know how to 
fight. They will be frightened and the soldiers will conquer them in 
a day or tvvo. 1 ” 

Kiki thought for some time and then said: “I like your plan.” 

“Can you change those fıfty little monkeys ali at önce? 2 ” asked 
the Nome. 

“No, I can’t,” ansvvered Kiki. “I must change them one at a 
time. 3 Stay here, and I shall go and change the first monkey.” 

“But where are you going?” asked the Nome. 

“You know very vvell that I can’t say the magic word when you 
are near. I shall go where you cannot hear me,” answered Kiki. 

The Nome was very angry when he heard that. But he said: 
“Ali right!” 

Kiki got up and went to a tree which stood near them. It 
was just the tree in which the Wizard-Fox was. Kiki Aru ran up to 
the tree and tried to look into the hole. It was very dark in the hole. 
So Kiki did not see the Fox. 

Kiki said: “I want that monkey in the big tree on the left to 
become a soldier with a big sword: PyrzqxgT' Then he ran back to 
the Nome. 

“I am so glad I know the magic word now,” thought the 
Wizard. “I can change the forms of people and animals now. But 
first I must remember the word.” 

In a moment a soldier vvith a big sword stood on the clearing. 

“Çood,” cried the Nome. “Change the other monkeys, quick!” 

So Kiki ran back to the tree vvith the hole in it and said his 
magic word again. He ran to the tree and back six times. 

Soon six big soldiers vvith svvords stood in the forest. 

When Kiki ran back to the Nome for the sixth time the Wizard- 


1 in a day or two — 3a oauH-aBa jihh 

2 ali at önce — cpa3y bccx 

3 one at a time — no ojhomv 
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Fox put his head out of the hole. He thought: “I have heard the 
magic word six times. Now I shall try and say it.” 

And he said aloud: "This animal Li-Mon-Eag must become a 
small nut: Pyrzqxgr. 

At önce Kiki changed into a small nut. The Wizard cried out 
with joy and jumped out of the hole. 

“Now I shall change the other one into a big nut,” he thought. 

At that moment the Nome rose from the ground and looked 
around. He saw the Fox, but he did not see Kiki. “VVhere is Kiki, 
why did he not come back?” he thought. He was frightened. 

“This Li-Mon-Eag must become a big nut: Pyzrqxgr cried the 
Wizard-Fox. But, as you see, the order of the letters in the word 
was vvrong. He did not say the magic word in the right way.' So the 
Nome’s form did not change. 

The Nome understood at önce that it was the magic word. He 
ran to the Fox and said: “You must become a goose: Pyrqzxgl" 

But the Nome said the word in the wrong way 2 too — that’s 
why the Wizard-Fox’s form did not change. He ran away from the 
angry Nome and hid behind a big tree. 

The Nome King repeated the magic word many times but every 
time he said it in the wrong way. The Fox behind the tree repeated the 
word many times too, and suddenly he said it in the right way. And 
the Nome at önce became a big nut. The Wizard-Fox said: “I want 
my real form again. I want to become a man: Pyrzqxgt.” 

At önce he became the VVizard of Oz again. He picked up the 
big nut and the small nut. Then he put them into his pocket and ran 
back to the big clearing, to his friends, as quickly as he could. 


Chapter Twelve 
THE VVİZARD CHANGES 
HİS FRİENDS’ FORMS AGAİN 

Dorothy, who was a little Lamb, cried out with joy when 
she saw her friend the Wizard in his real form. The Fat VVoman 


1 in the right way — npaBHjTi.no, KaK cjteaycT 

2 in the wrong vvay — HenpaBHtibHO 


and the Munchkin Boy stood around him and looked at him in 
great surprise. 

“How wonderful!” they cried. “How did it happen? Who 
changed you back into your real form?” 

“First, I shall change you ali into your real forms and then 1 
shall teli you ali about it,” answered the VVizard. He said the magic 
word and changed his friends, one by one, back into their real 
forms. Then he told his happy friends of his adventures and showed 
them the two nuts. 

“Now,” he said, “we must not be afraid of those two wicked 
beasts. They are only nuts now. Nuts can’t speak, so they can’t 
change their forms and can’t harm us.” 

“But listen,” cried Dorothy. “What about the soldiers? 1 VVhere 
are they now?” 

“1 forgot ali about them,” 2 said the VVizard. “But I think they 
must be in the forest. Let’s go there at önce!” 

The VVizard was right. The soldiers were in the forest. They 
were so big and tali that they could not make a step in the thick 
forest. Hundreds and hundreds of monkeys sat in the trees. They 
looked at the soldiers and talked to one another. 3 They made a great 
noise. The VVizard and his friends could not hear each other. 

The VVizard had no magic tools, you remember, but now he 
knew the magic vvord Pyrzqxgl and he quickly changed the six soldiers 
into monkeys. 

“The VVizard is a very good man,” cried the monkeys in the 
trees. “VVe like him, we want to thank him.” 

“I must teli you,” said the VVizard, “that I vvant to take tvvelve 
monkeys with me to the Emerald City. VVho wants to come with 
me?” 

At önce twelve monkeys cried: "VVe are ready to go with you. 
Take us with you, VVizard.” 

Then the VVizard said: “You see, I vvant only tvvelve little 
monkeys. I shall make vou very, very small. VVhat will you say to 
this?” 

The monkeys cried: “Ali right, make us small!” 


1 VVhat about the soldiers? — A KaK o6ctoht aejıa c co.ıaaıaMH? 

2 I forgot ali about them. — M coBepıneHHO 3a6un o hhx. 

3 talked to one another — roBopRiH apyr c /tpyroM 
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The Wizard put a small basket on the ground and said: “My 
monkeys must become very small: PyrzqxgP .” And suddenly ali saw in 
the basket twelve very, very small monkeys. 

“And now we shall say good-bye to you,” said the Wizard of 
Oz. “I promise to bring back your brothers and sisters soon. They 
will be happy in the Emerald City. But this is their home. And you 
knovv that ‘East or West home is best’!” 

Dorothy and the Wizard said good-bye to ali their friends. 

“Good-bye, friends,” said Gugu the Leopard. “I like you. I 
knovv that you are the true friends of animals. We shall alvvays be 
glad to see you in our forest. Good-bye!” 

The Wizard and Dorothy went away on the back of the Covvardly 
Lion. The basket with the üttle monkeys in it was in the Wizard’s 
hand. 

For a long time the monkeys in the trees cried “Good-bye” to 
their new friends. 



Chapter Thirteen 
OZMA’S BIRTHDAY 

At last our friends came home. The Wizard began to teach the 
tvvelve little monkeys at önce. They were very clever. The VVizard was 
very kind to them and the monkeys loved him very much. Soon they 
were ready to do ali the tricks vvhich the Wizard vvanted them to do. 

At last Ozma’s birthday came. You must knovv that Ozma’s 
birthday was alvvays a great holiday in the Land of Oz. On that day ali 
the people in ali the countries of the Land of Oz decorated their houses 
vvith flovvers and flags. The people sang, danced and played games. 

Ozma’s palace stood in the middle of a big garden. The garden 
was full of flovvers and fountains. Hundreds and hundreds of birds 
sang in this garden. 

There vvas some vvriting on a board near one of the fountains. 
This is vvhat that vvriting said: 
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Don’t Drink From That Fountain! 

If you drink the water from this fountain 

You WU1 Forget AU That You Knew Before! 

You will forget even 

Your Name! 


On her birthday Ozma always gave a great dinner at her 
Emerald Palace. And on that day, too, Ozma's friends, people and 
animals, came to her palace from ali the countries of the Land of Oz. 

Ozma was always glad to see her friends, she laughed and 
talked with ali of them. 

Then four beautiful giriş brought in a very big cake and put it 
in the middle of the table. There were flovvers and lighted candles 1 
on it. In the centre of the cake there were letters which were made 
of sugar: 

OZMA’S BİRTHDAY CAKE 
from DOROTHY and the VVİZARD 

Ozma cried vvith joy: “Oh, how beautiful!” 

“And now,” cried Dorothy, “now you must cut the cake and 
give a piece to each of us.” 

Ozma took a knife and cut the cake. Suddenly a little monkey 
jumped out of it. Then eleven more 2 monkeys jumped out of the cake. 

“Many happy retums,” 3 cried the monkeys. They danced and 
did some acrobatic tricks. AU their tricks were very funny. Ozma 
and her friends laughed very much. 

“Thank you, dear Dorothy,” said Ozma, “and you, dear 
VVizard, for your wonderftıl present.” 

Dorothy and her friend, the old Wizard, were very glad that 
Ozma liked their birthday cake so much. 

After that the Tin Woodman sang his song, and ali Ozma’s 
friends liked it very much too! 


1 lighted candles — 3ax>KCHHbic cbcim 

2 eleven more — eme oam-manuaTb 

3 Many happy retums |rı’t3:nz|. — floaapaanHCM c /tHe.M po/ıcaeHHH. 


On the moming after Ozma’s birthday, the VVizard and Dorothy 
went out for a walk in Ozma’s wonderful garden. Ozma too came 
out of her Emerald Palace for a walk in the garden. She came up 
to Dorothy and the Wizard and said: “You have told me a lot about 
your adventures in the Gugu Forest. But I want you to teli me more 
about them. I want to know how you got those little monkeys for 
the birthday cake.” 

So they sat down on an emerald bench opposite one of the 
fountains. Dorothy and the Wizard began to teli Ozma about their 
adventures. Ozma listened to them with great interest. Then she 
said to the VVizard: “So you changed those terrible Li-Mon-Eags into 
nuts. And where are they now?” 

“Oh, I forgot about them,” answered the VVizard. “They must 
be in my pocket.” And he took two nuts out of his pocket and showed 
them to Ozma. 

Ozma looked at the nuts for a long time and then said: “No, 
I don’t think that it is right to leave them in the form of nuts. I think, 
VVizard, that you must change them back into their real forms.” 

“Don’t forget, Ozma, that they are very wicked,” said the 
VVizard. “And we don’t know their real forms, do we?’ M 

“No, no, but we must not be afraid of two living things, 2 ” said 
Ozma. Ozma was very, very kind. “Even if they are our enemies, 
or wicked magicians,” she went on. 

“I am afraid, Ozma,” said the little man, “that they know 
some magic which can do us much harm.” 

“I have an idea,” cried Dorothy. “Plcase, do as I teli you, 
and their magic will not harm us.” 

“VVhat is it, my dear?” asked Ozma. 

“Look at that writing on the board,” said the girl. “Read it! 
The writing says that we must not drink from that fountain or we 
shall forget ali that we knew before, even our names. Let the VVizard 
change the nuts into their real forms and make them thirsty. 3 Then 


1 And we don’t know their real forms, do we? — M Mbi He 3HaeM, kbkob 
HX HaCTOfllUHH BUJİ, HC rdK /IH? 

2 living things — /KHBbie cyurecrBa 

3 Let the VVizard change the nuts into their real forms and make them 
thirsty. — flycrb BOJimeÖHHK BepneT opexaM hx npe/KHHH bhü h 3acraBHT nx 
HcribiTbiBaTb *a>ıcay. 
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they will run to the fountain and drink some water. Then they will 
forget ali, even their names.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” said the VVizard. 

“I think it is a very good idea,” said Ozma. "Run for a cup, 

girl!” 


Chapter Fourteen 
AGAIN KİKİ AND THE NOME 

Dorothy ran away and was soon back 1 with a cup. She put the 
cup near the fountain. The Wizard put the small nut near the 
fountain too. He said: “That little nut must take its real form. And 
I want it to become thirsty! Pyrzqxgr 

An önce the nut changed into Kiki Anı, the boy from the 
Munchkin Country. 

The boy looked around in great surprise. He could not 
understand where he was. And he was terribly thirsty. He was very 
glad when he saw the cup and the fountain. He took up the cup 
and ran to the fountain. And he drank and drank, one cup after 
another. He forgot his name and the name of the country he lived 
in. He looked around and saw Ozma, the VVizard and Dorothy. He 
did not remember either their names or who they were. 2 But he 
found Ozma very beautiful. And he liked the little girl and the old 
man. So he smiled to them. For the fırst time in his life Kiki smiled 
a kind and happy smile. 

Dorothy liked his smile. “Come and sit here beside me,” she 
said to the boy. The boy obeyed her. He ran to her and sat down on 
the bench beside her. 

“1 thought you were a vvicked magician, and you are only a 
boy,” she said. 

“What is a magician and what is a boy?” he asked. 

“Don’t you know?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I don’t,” he ansvvered. 


1 and was soon back — n CKopo BepHyjıacb 

2 Hc did not remember either their names or who they wcrc. — Oh He 

nOMHMJl HM MX MMCH, HH TOTO, KCM OHH ÖbUIft. 


“He is not vvicked now,” said Ozma. “He is a very nice boy. 
He will live with us and we shall teach him to be kind and to love 
people. It is very good that he has forgotten his past. And now,” she 
said to the VVizard, “please change the big nut. VVe vvant to see the 
boy’s comrade.” 

The VVizard put the big nut on the ground near the fountain 
and said: “1 vvant this big nut to take its real form and become very 
thirsty: Pyrzqxgl.” 

In a moment the Nome stood before our friends. He vvas 
terribly thirsty and looked only at the vvater in the fountain. He vvas 
going to drink and took up the cup. 

At that moment Dorothy cried out: 

“VVhy, 1 it’s the old Nome King!” 

The old man looked at them and cried out very angrily: 

"Yes, I am the Nome King. I am going to conquer the Land 
of Oz. And 1 shall punish ali the people in the countries of the Land 
of Oz. You kicked me out of my country. Novv I shall fıght you and 
I shall kick you out of the Land of Oz.” 

His long vvhite hair rose up in the air. His eyes vvere terrible. 
Ozma and her friends looked at their enemy in great surprise and 
could not say a vvord. 

The Nome laughed his vvicked laugh. 2 He drank the vvater 
from the cup. Then he threvv the cup on the ground and said angrily: 
"And novv... and novv... and...” 

He touched his head vvith his hand and thought for some 

time. 

“I have forgotten vvhat I told you about. VVhat vvas it?” he 
asked vvith a smile. 

“Can’t you remember it?” 3 asked the VVizard. 

“No. I can’t,” said the Nome. “I have forgotten...” 

"^ho are you?” asked Dorothy. 

The Nome tried to remember. He thought for some time. 
Then he said: “I... don’t knovv... vvho 1 am, I can't remember.” 

“And don’t you knovv vvho we are?” asked Dorothy. 


1 why — o ( eocK.ıuuaHue ) 

2 The Nome laughed his vvicked laugh. — Hom 3acMe>uıcn cbohm ximm 
CMeXOM. 

3 Can’t you remember it? — Heyecan Tbi He MO*eutb Bcno.viHHTb? 
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“No, I don’t,” said the Nome. 

“Do you know this boy?” asked Ozma. 

The old man looked at Kiki for a long time. Then he said: 

“No, I don't. 1 don’t know either him or you.” 

"What shall we do with him?” asked the VVizard. 

“He has forgotten his past, and he vvill not do any harm now,” 
said Ozma. “We must not send him away from the Land of Oz, 
because then he will become wicked again. We must fınd a place 
and same work for him in the Land of Oz. Here he vvill see only good 
and kind people. So he will become as good and kind as they are. 1 ” 

So Kiki Aru and the Nome found a new home in the Emeraid 
City, the Capital of the Land of Oz. Ozma, Dorothy and the Wizard 
taught the boy and the old man to be kind and to love people. Soon 
Kiki and the Nome became as good and kind as ali the people in the 
Land of Oz. 


1 as good and kind as they are — T3 kmm *c xopomnM m aoöpbiM, KaK Bce 


OHH 



PART ONE 


Chapter One 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 VVho said it? 

1) “A cyclone is coming!” 

2) “Quick, run into the house and stay there.” 

3) “I must help Uncle Henry!" 

2 Say who: 

1) saw the cyclone first. 

2) was in the yard when the storm began. 

3) told Dorothy to run into the house. 

4) wanted to cry. 

5) lay down beside the bed. 

3 Say who in the story is: 

hardworking / brave / ready to help / afraid of the storm / 
frightened of darkness 

4 Say true, false, or I don’t know. 

1) Little Dorothy lived in Kansas City in America. 

2) She lived with her parents. 

3) Dorothy was a farmer’s niece. 

4) Uncle Henry knew a lot of things about animals and plants. 

5) Uncle Henry kept a lot of books about animals in his house. 

6) Aunt Em helped her husband on the farm. 

7) Dorothy liked to play with her dog. 

8) Toto was a big black dog vvith short hair. 

9) When the storm began Toto was in the house. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 
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1) The cyclone carried the house far away. 

2) Uncle Henry ran off to look after the animals. 

3) It was very dark in the house. 

4) Aunt Em ran out of the house to help her husband. 

5) Suddenly a storm came. 

6) Dorothy ran into the house vvith Toto in her arms. 

7) Dorothy was frightened. 

8) She decided to go to bed and sleep. 

9) Dorothy vvas playing in the yard vvith Toto. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) Hovv many rooms vvere there in the farmer’s house? 

2) What animals did Uncle Henry keep on the farm? 

3) Were there any other houses near the farm? 

4) VVhere did the storm come from? 

5) VVhere vvas Uncle Henry vvhen the storm began? 

6) VVhere vvas Dorothy vvhen the storm began? 

7) VVhere vvas Aunt Em vvhen the storm began? 

8) VVhat did the storm do vvith the house? 

Q tVorking v/ith Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say which of the words is the Odd One Out. 

• uncle, aunt, vvife, girl, husband 

• chair, cupboard, bed, room 

• trees, grass, flovvers, prairie 

• yard, covvs, horses, sheep 

• blue, grey, dark, green, black 

* 

2 VVhat is the opposite? Match the words in two columns. 

small late 

never cry 

early big 

laugh slovv 

quick get up 

lie dovvn alvvays 
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3 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


trees 

grass 

prairie 

early 

dear 

grey 

terrible 

frightened 

late 

suddenly 


1) Uncle Henry’s farm was on the great Kansas_. 

2) Near the house there were neither_nor_. 

3) Uncle Henry and Aunt Em began to work_in 

the moming and stopped_in the evening. 

4) Dorothy was happy because she had a_friend. 

5) One day the sky wasn't blue, it was_. 

6) _a storm came. It was_. 

7) The storm_the people on the farm. 

4 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) Little Dorothy (live) on a farm. 

2) She (have) an uncle and an aunt. 

3) Uncle Henry and Aunt Em (work) ali day. 

4) They (bcgin) to vvork early in the moming and (stop) late 
at night. 

5) During the day Dorothy (run) and (play) with her dear 
friend, Toto. 

6) One aftemoon Uncle Henry (look) at the sky. He (not 
like) it. 

7) Aunt Em (come) to the door and (look) at the sky too. 
She (be frightened). 

8) The cyclone (come) from the East. 

9) Dorothy (run) into the house. 

10) The girl (not know) what to do. 

11) She (think): “ 1 shall go to bed and slccp”. 


12) She (get up), (fınd) her bed and (lie) down on it. 

13) Toto (come up) and (lie) down beside the bed. 

5 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Uncle Henry ran off to look after the cows and horses. 

2) Aunt Em looked at the dark sky. 

3) Toto had long hair. 

4) Dorothy’s hair was not long. 

5) At that moment a terrible thing happened. 

6 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The storm came _ the East. It was terrible. It made 

everything_the prairie look dark. Aunt Em was_the 

house. Uncle Henry was_the door_his house, but 

Dorothy and their little dog Toto were_the yard. When 

Aunt Em heard her husband’s words “A cyclone, Em, a cyclone 

is coming! How terrible”, she quickly ran_the house 

and cried _ Dorothy: “ Quick, Dorothy, run _ the 

house and stay there”. Then she ran_to help Uncle Henry 

to look after the cows and horses. Dorothy took Toto_her 

arms and ran_the house. At that time the cyclone suddenly 

lifted the little house_the air and carried it far away. 

tÜ’ Discussing the Text 

1 Explain why: 

1) there were neither trees nor flovvers near the house where 
Dorothy lived. 

2) Uncle Henry and Aunt Em never laughed. 

3) Dorothy was a happy girl. 

4) Uncle Henry looked at the sky one day. 

5) Aunt Em was frightened. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the cyclone was very strong. 
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2) Dorothy was frightened. 

3) the little girl didn’t know what was happenning. 

4) Toto loved Dorothy. 

3 Imagine that you are Dorothy. Speak about: 

1) Uncle Henry and Aunt Em. 

2) your house in the prairie. 

3) your friend Toto. 

4) the terrible storm. 

4 Read and draw. 

1) Draw a picture of the little house on the prairie. 

2) Draw a picture of the only room in the house. 

3) Draw a portrait of one of the main characters. 

5 Role-play. 

After the storm Uncle Henry and Aunt Em were very unhappy. 
They didn’t know where Dorothy and Toto were. They asked 
the Sheriff of Kansas to help them. What do you think the 
SherifTs questions were? Act out their conversation. 


Chapter Two 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 YVho said it? 

1) “You are welcome, beautiful Fairy, to the Land of Oz”. 

2) “Why do you cali me a Fairy?” 

3) “You are very kind. But I think there is a mistake”. 

4) "What shall we do now?” 

2 Say who: 

1) came to greet Dorothy. 


2) could not walk fast. 

3) killed the Wicked Witch of the East. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

happy / afraid / sorry / frightened / surprised / glad 

4 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) Dorothy couldn’t sleep at night. 

2) Toto woke up earüer than Dorothy. 

3) The people of the Munchkin Country were very small. 

4) The three men looked young. 

5) The Munchkins were not free people, they were slaves. 

6) The Witch of the North was Munchkin’s master. 

7) Dorothy’s house killed the Witch of the West. 

8) Ali the VVitches in the Land of Oz were wicked. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The storm was över. 

2) The old vvoman welcomed Dorothy to the Land of Oz. 

3) Dorothy got up, took Toto and ran to the door. 

4) Suddenly Dorothy saw somc funny people. 

5) When she opened the door she Iaughed with joy. 

6) The Good Witch told Dorothy about the Land of Oz. 

7) The Good Witch told Dorothy about the VVicked VVitch. 

8) Dorothy learned that the Munchkins became free people. 

9) The country was very beautiful. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) When did Dorothy wake up? 

2) Was it light or dark in the house? 

3) What did Dorothy see outside? 

4) How many people came up to the house? 

5) Did Dorothy know vvho the people were? 

6) Who spoke fırst? 

7) Did Dorothy understand why the little people thanked 
her? 
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8) What happened to the Witch of the East? 

9) How many Witches lived in the Land of Oz? What were 
their names? 


CQ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


What is the opposite? Match the vvords in two columns: 


light 

young 

a little way ofT 

öpen 

old 

slaves 

fast 

dark 

ask 

good 

vvicked 

ansvver 

close 

far away 

free people 

slow 


2 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) The girl sat up in her bed and looked around. 

2) Our people were her slaves. 

3) The Witch made ali the Munchkin people her slaves. 

4) The body was under the house. 

5) There were two mcked vvitches in the Land of Oz. 

3 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


South 

slaves 

silver 

fast 

free 

fairy 

friend 

feet 

joy 

old 

good 


1) Dorothy looked at the bcautiful flovvers and laughed with 

2) The little woman couldn’t walk_, because she 

was very_. 

3) The Munchkins called Dorothy a _. 

4) The people in the Munchkin Country were_, 

novv they a re_. 

5) There were two_in_shoes under 

the house. 

6) The Witch of the North was a_witch and a 

_of the Munchkin people. 

7) The second good witch lived in the _of the 

Land of Oz. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

“Now I understand what happened!” cried _ Dorothy. 

“The house fell_this poor woman and killed her.” The 

girl was frightened. She understood that there was a body 

__ the house. She looked and saw two feet _ silver 

shoes. “I am so sorry, so sorry_her!” “You must not be 

sorry_her! She was the VVicked Witch_the East,” 

said the little woman. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Oz, of, there, four, in, were, vvitches, the, Land. 

2) North, South, the. lived, in. good. the, in. vvitches, 
and, the. 

3) Munchkin, the, vvoman, little, good, vvitch, a, and, 
friend, was, the, a, of, people. 

4) North, she, the, in, lived. 

5) Dorothy’s, the, they, East, ali, were, house, glad, 
killed, that, the, of, Witch. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 

a) Give the second and the third forms of the verbs beiovv: 
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to speak 



to make 



to run 



| 

to sleep 



to fail 



to sit 



to say 



to sing 



to see 



to wake up 



to get up 



to come up 




b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “l’m in a fairy-land,” thought Dorothy. 

2) “I'm only a little girl,” thought Dorothy. 

3) “I think they are afraid of me,” thought the girl. 

4) “Why do you cali me a fairy?” asked Dorothy. 

5) “Why do you thank me?” asked Dorothy. 

6) “You are very kind. But I think there is a mistake,” she said. 

Discussing the Text 
1 Say why: 

1) Dorothy cried out with joy when she opened the door in 
the moming. 

2) Dorothy thought she was in a fairy-land. 

3) Dorothy thought the people she saw were ftınny. 

4) the little people were afraid of Dorothy. 


5) the Munchkins called Dorothy a Fairy. 

6) the Witch of the North asked Dorothy not to be sorry. 

7) the Munchkins were glad that Dorothy’s house killed the 
Witch of the East. 

Prove that: 

1) the Land of Oz was beautiful. 

2) the Munchkins looked different from the people on the 
Kansas prairie. 

3) the Munchkins were kind people. 

4) the Munchkins were not afraid of the Witch of the North 
any more. 

5) Dorothy didn't know where she really was. 

Imagine that you are Dorothy. Speak about: 

1) the land you saw in the moming. 

2) the three Munchkin men. 

3) the Good Witch of the North. 

Read and draw. 

1) Dorothy saw a lot of beautiful fruit-trees in the new 
country, didn't she? 

What fruit grew in them? Draw a picture of some. 

2) Dorothy loved the wonderful flowers she saw in the 
Munchkin Country. 

Were they the flowers she knew or did they look unusual 
to her? 

Draw a picture of some. 

3) Dravv a portrait of the Good Witch. 

Role-play. 

a) Can you imagine what the Munchkins talked about when 
they saw a house flying in the sky? Work together in small 
groups and make up talks between them. 

b) Work in pairs and act out the talk between Dorothy and 
the Good VVitch. 
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Chapter Three 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “We don’t know where Kansas is.” 

2) “You must stay with us.” 

3) “Can you go with me?” 

4) “There is some magic in these shoes.” 

2 Say who: 

1) asked for help. 

2) began to cry. 

3) told Dorothy the way to the Emerald City. 

4) took the silver shoes off the Wicked Witch. 

3 Say who in the story is: 

very sad / silent for some time / afraid / in a hurry / very polite 

4 Say true, false , or / don’t know. 

1) Little Dorothy felt very unhappy. 

2) She was worried about her Uncle and Aunt. 

3) The Good Witch consulted a magic book to fınd Kansas. 

4) Nobody in the Land of Oz could help Dorothy to get back 
home. 

5) The Emerald City was in the South of the Land of Oz. 

6) The Munchkins vvanted to go to the Emerald City too. 

7) Dorothy vvanted to go to the Emerald City alone. 

8) The Good VVitch told Dorothy the magic of the silver shoes. 

9) The road to the Emerald City was made of yellovv brick. 

10) The VVitch turned around Dorothy three times and 
disappeared. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The three old men said good-bye and left. 
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2) The Good VVitch gave the silver shoes to Dorothy. 

3) The Good VVitch asked Dorothy about her name. 

4) Dorothy thought about her Uncle and Aunt. 

5) The Munchkins said that they couldn’t help the girl. 

6) Dorothy asked for help. 

7) The Good VVitch told Dorothy about the VVizard of the 
Land of Oz. 

8) Dorothy was very unhappy and began to cry. 

9) The Good VVitch told Dorothy to vvalk along the yellovv 
brick road. 

10) Dorothy took the shoes and put them on. 

11) The VVitch disappeared. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) VVhat did Dorothy ask the Good VVitch about? 

2) Did the Munchkins knovv vvhere Kansas vvas? 

3) VVho vvas the nıler of the Emerald City? 

4) VVas the VVizard good or vvicked? 

5) Hovv far vvas the Emerald City from the M unchkin Country? 

6) VVhat did the Good VVitch teli Dorothy about the road to 
the Emerald City? 

7) Could the Munchkins leave their country? 

8) VVas the Good VVitch sorry that she couldn’t help Dorothy 
herself? 

9) Hovv did the Good VVitch disappear? 

10) Did the three little men vvalk avvay vvithout saying a vvord? 

£9 Working mth Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words raean. 

1) He lives in the Emerald City. 

2) The VVizard is the ruler of the Emerald City. 

3) There is some magic in these shoes. 

4) The road is made of yellovv brick. 

5) The road vvas long and fiili of dangers. 

6) The VVizard vvill help you to go back home. 

7) The VVitch said good-bye and disappeared. 
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2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 



1) Please_me to go back to Kansas prairie. 

2) The little woman didn't_for some time. 

3) Dorothy_ her Uncle and Aunt were terribly 

_ • 

4) The Munchkins looked at Dorothy and began to_. 

5) The Emerald City is in the_of the Land of Oz. 

6) There was_one road to the Emerald City. 

7) Dorothy_the shoes and_them on. 

8) The Good Witch told the girl not to be_of the 

VVizard of Oz. 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The Good Witch said that only Oz, the great VVizard_the 

Land_Oz, could help Dorothy. The VVizard lived_ 

the Emerald City which was_the middle_the Land 

_ Oz. Dorothy wanted to know how to get _ the 

Emerald City. The old woman told the girl to walk_the 

yellow brick road. The road was long and full_dangers. 

The Witch was sorry that she couldn’t go_the girl, but 

she hoped the great VVizard would help her to get_home. 

The old woman said good-bye_the girl, tumed_and 

disappeared. 

4 Match the words in two columns to make word-combinations, then 
use them in sentences of your own to describe the events in the story: 
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beautiful bricks 

magic grass 

great shoes 

wicked city 

little witch 

yellow country 

silver wizard 

green people 

emerald word 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Stay, us, must, with, you. 

2) Must, him, you, fınd. 

3) Ali, walk, must, you, the, there, way. 

4) On, must, shoes, you, put, silver, the. 

5) You, now, leave, I, must. 

6) Road, along, you, that, must, walk. 

6 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

a) Which of the past tense forms of the verbs below are pronounced 
with the sound [t] at the end? Underline them. 

looked loved asked lived 

walked hoped tumed helped 

b) Find in the story some sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “My uncle and aunt don't know where I am,” said 
Dorothy. 

2) “They are terribly frightened,” thought Dorothy. 

3) “We don’t know where the prairie is,” said the Good 
VVitch. 

4) “What is your name, dear child?” asked the old woman. 

5) “VVhere is the city?” asked Dorothy. 
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6) “VVe cannot go with you,” said the little men. 

7) “I hope you will fınd the Wizard,” said the Good Witch. 


Discussing the Text 
Say why: 

1) Dorothy asked the old woman to help her. 

2) Dorothy thought that Uncle Henry and Aunt Em were 
terribly frightened. 

3) Dorothy couldn’t stay in the Land of Oz. 

4) the VVitch of the North asked Dorothy about her name. 

5) the Witch of the Noıth told Dorothy about the Emerald City. 

6) the Witch of the North gave Dorothy the silver shoes. 

7) the Munchkins couldn’t go with Dorothy. 

Prove that: 

1) Dorothy loved her Uncle and Aunt and she was missing 
them. 

2) the Munchkins were kind people and they were sorry for 
Dorothy. 

3) the Good VVitch had things to do in the North. 

4) Dorothy was afraid to go to the Emerald City alone. 

Imagine that you are the good witch. Speak about: 

1) the Land of Oz. 

2) the VVizard of Oz. 

3) the road to the Emerald City. 

4) the little girl vvhose house killed the vvicked witch of the 
East. 

How well do you know geography? 

Neither the Munchkins nor the Good VVitch knew where 
Kansas prairie was. Do you know where Kansas is? Draw a 
map of America and mark Kansas on it. If necessary, consult 
a geographical atlas. 


5 Role-play. 

VVork in pairs, read and then act out the talk between Dorothy 
and the Good VVitch. 


Chapter Four 


' Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “I am not very well.” 

2) “Please give me your hand!” 

3) “Don’t you know the Great VVizard?” 

4) “I am not afraid of him.” 

2 Say who: 

1) spoke in a friendly way. 

2) asked for help. 

3) made a mistake. 

4) did not like the Scarecrovv. 

3 Say who in the story is: 

very tired / greatly surprised / very sorry / friendly / ready to 
help / angry 

4 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) Little Dorothy got ready for the walk very well. 

2) She knew well what she wanted to ask the VVizard about. 

3) Dorothy forgot to put on the magic shoes. 

4) Dorothy was happy because the vveather was fine. 

5) The road to the Emerald City was very long. 

6) In the aftemoon the girl decided to have a rest. 

7) Dorothy sat dovvn on the green grass by the road. 
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8) The Scarecrow could think, but he could not speak. 

9) Dorothy told the Scarecrow about the magic shoes. 

10) The Scarecrow frightened Toto. 

11) Dorothy vvanted to help the funny straw man. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Dorothy called Toto. 

2) The Scarecrow greeted the little girl. 

3) Dorothy and Toto walked along the yellow brick road. 

4) The Scarecrow told Dorothy that he would come with her. 

5) Dorothy took some food from the cupboard. 

6) The little girl helped the Scarecrow to get down. 

7) Dorothy, Toto and the Scarecrovv walked together to the 
Emerald City. 

8) Dorothy told the Scarecrow about the Wizard of the Land 
of Oz. 

9) Dorothy decided to get ready for the long walk. 

10) The Scarecrovv told Dorothy his story. 

11) Dorothy put the silver shoes on. 

12) Toto did not like the Scarecrovv and began to bark at him. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) What did Dorothy put into a basket? 

2) What was the vveather like that day? 

3) What did Dorothy see along the road? 

4) Where did Dorothy see the Scarecrovv? 

5) What vvas the Scarecrovv made of? 

6) Did the Scarecrovv like his life in the fıeld? 

7) What vvas the Scarecrovv’s job? 

8) Could the Scarecrovv get dovvn himself? 

9) Did the Scarecrovv knovv about the VVizard? 

10) What did the Scarecrovv vvant to ask the VVizard about? 

11) VVhat did Toto do vvhen he savv the nevv companion? 


£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
İ Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 
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1) Dorothy took some bread from the_. 

2) The little girl_to see her aunt and uncle soon. 

3) Dorothy vvas_from her long vvalk. 

4) Not far from the road in the_of the fıeld she 

savv a scarecrovv. 

5) Its face vvas a_of an old shirt. 

6) There vvere no_in his head. 

7) The farmers vvho made him with _ made a 

- • 

8) The Scarecrovv vvas afraid only of a_match. 

2 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Dorothy put on the shoes and called Toto. 

2) I have no brains and people alvvays cali me a fool. 

3) The farmers vvho made me vvith stravv made a mistake. 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Dorothy sat dovvn __the green grass_the road. Not far 

_the middle _the field she savv a scarecrovv. 

Dorothy vvent _ to the Scarecrovv and stopped. The 

Scarecrovv greeted her_a friendly vvay. “Oh, can you 

speak?” asked the little girl _ surprise. ”Yes,” vvas the 

ansvver and the stravv man told Dorothy that he stayed_ 

the middle_the fıeld to keep the birds_ . But he 

didn’t like to stay there day and night. He vvanted to get 

_• Dorothy gave him her hand and helped the Scarecrovv 

to get_. 
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M ateh the words in two columns to make word-combinations, then 
ose them in sentences of your own to deseribe the events in the story: 


blue 

walk 

green 

sky 

stravv 

grass 

painted 

man 

lighted 

comrade 

friendly 

mateh 

new 

way 

long 

face 


5 The words in the sentences below a^e jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) day, night, like, stay, I, to, here, and, don’t. 

2) come, you, me, you, like, if, may, with. 

3) began, bark, to, he. 

4) straw, can’t, the, he, bite. 

5) he, not, was, who, of, afraid, farmer, the, made, him. 

6 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

a) Which of the past tense forms of the verbs below are pronounced 

with the sound [d] at the end? Underline them with-line. 

b) Which of the past tense forms of the verbs below are pronounced 

with the sound [id] at the end? Underline them with-line. 

called hoped decided looked 

stopped asked answered helped 

cried walked showed 

c) Find in the story five sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Can you speak?” Dorothy asked the Scarecrow. 

2) “Who are you?” asked the Scarecrow. 

3) “Where are you going?” asked the Scarecrow. 
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4) “Where is the Emerald City?” asked the Scarecrow. 

5) "Don’t you know the Great Wizard?” asked Dorothy. 

6) “Do you think he can do it?” asked the Scarecrovv. 

7) “VVhat are you afraid of?”asked the little girl. 

8 Talk about yourself. 

Model: The Scarecrow said: 

“You see, / don 't like it when people cali me a fool 
because I have no brains.” 

Work in pairs and fınd out if there is anything you don’t like in vvhat 
others do. Say why. 

Start your sentences like this: 

1) 1 don’t like it when people ... because ... . 

2) I don’t like it when my parents ... because .... 

3) I don’t like it when my friends ... because ... . 

4) 1 don’t like it when giriş ... because ... . 

5) 1 don’t like it when boys ... because ... . 

Discussing the Text 

1 Say why Dorothy: 

1) put on the silver shoes. 

2) went into the little house. 

3) stopped by the road. 

4) went up to the Scarecrovv. 

5) gave her hand to the Scarecrovv. 

6) told the Scarecrovv about the VVizard and the Emerald 
City. 

7) asked the Scarecrovv vvhat he vvas afraid of. 

2 Explain vvhy: 

1) the Scarecrovv looked funny. 

2) the Scarecrovv didn’t knovv about the Wizard of Oz. 

3) people called the stravv man a fool. 
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Say vvho: 


Prove that: 

1) Dorothy was a practical girl. 

2) the Scarecrow was happy to get dovvn. 

3) Dorothy was sorry for the Scarecrow. 

4) the Scarecrovv was not afraid of Toto. 

Imagine that you are Dorothy. Speak about: 

1) the fiınny straw man. 

2) why the Scarecrow surprised you. 

3) why you told the Scarecrow about the Emerald City. 

4) what you told the Scarecrow about the Wizard of Oz. 

Read and draw. 

1) Draw a picture of Dorothy and Toto as they started their 
long walk to the Emerald City. Do you think the silver 
shoes fıtted Dorothy well or they were big for her? 

2) Draw a picture of the Scarecrow at the moment when he 
got down and made his fırst step on the ground. 

Role-play. 

Work in pairs, read and then act out the talk between Dorothy 
and the Scarecrow. 


Chapter Five 


Checking Comprehension 
Who said it? 

1) “VVhere are you going?” 

2) “I can’t be happy if I have no heart." 

3) “They ali run away from me.” 


2 

1) jumped on the road. 

2) gave the Lion a blow. 

3) fell on the ground. 

4) called the Lion a coward. 

3 Say who in the story is: 

friendly / very brave/ very sad / very sorry / ready to help 

4 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) The Woodman lived in the fıeld. 

2) He asked Dorothy where she and her friend were going. 

3) The Scarecrovv told the Woodman why they vvanted to see 
the Wizard. 

4) The Lion lived in a thick forest. 

5) The Lion attacked Toto fırst. 

6) Dorothy wasn' t afraid of the Lion. 

7) Dorothy invited the Woodman and the Lion to go to the 
Emerald City. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The Lion said he knevv he was a covvard. 

2) Dorothy shouted at the beast. 

3) The Lion was very glad to go to the Emerald City vvith the 
friends. 

4) Suddenjy they met a fiınny man who was made of tin. 
5J The Lion vvanted to bite Toto. 

6) The Tin Woodman said he had no heart. 

7) They came to a thick forest. 

8) The Lion attacked the friends. 

9) The Lion jumped on the road. 

10) The Woodman said he vvanted to come along vvith 
Dorothy. 

11) Dorothy explained vvhy they vvere on the vvay to see the 
Great Wizard. 

12) They started for the Emerald City. 
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Answer the questions. 


1) Was the Woodman made of wood? 

2) What did he have in his right hand? 

3) What did the Woodman ask Dorothy and the Scarecrow 
about? 

4) Did the Woodman have a heart? 

5) Did Dorothy and her companions see or hear the Lion 
first? 

6) Was the Lion big or small? 

7) Did the Lion have strong paws? 

8) Was Toto afraid of the Lion? 

9) What did Dorothy do when the Lion gave a blow to her 
friends? 

10) What did the Lion want to ask the Wizard about? 

£9 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the nıles of reading? Read tbe words. 

head had heart heard 

her here were there 

2 Complete the descriptions. The words from the box can help you. 
a) 

body 

head 

heart 



The stranger looked funny: his_, his_and 

_ were made of tin. His_was made of tin 

too. In his right_he had an axe. He was a_. 

He said he had no_and couldn’t be happy without 

it. 
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b) 


When the Lion met people or animals he _ them 

with a terrible _ . Ali the other_ in the 

forest thought he was very_. People called the Lion 

the _ of the Beasts, but Dorothy called him a 

_ . The Lion wanted the VVizard to give him some 


3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Dorothy and her two companions came_a thick forest. 

Suddenly they heard a terrible roar_the forest and a big 

lion jumped_the road. VVith one blow_his pavv he 

sent the Scarecrow_the ground. Thcn he gave a blow 

_the VVoodman and the tin man fell _the ground 

and lay there. Toto didn’t run _ . He started barking 

_the big beast. Dorothy was not afraid_the Lion so 

she ran_the Lion and gave him a blow_the 

nose. 

4 Match the words in two columns to make word-combinations, then 
use them in sentences of your own to describe the characters and 
events in the story: 

tin woodman 

thick blow 

terrible girl 

strong forest 

brave coward 

big roar 
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The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Brains, the, head, into, some, to, ask, Scarecrow, 
will, him, his, put. 

2) They, a, man, on, way, their, met, strange. 

3) Cowards, bad, only, be, those, can, small, are, who, 
to. 

Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Where are you going?” asked the Woodman. 

2) “Why are you going to the Emerald City?” asked the 
Woodman. 

3) “Do you want to come with us to the Emerald City?” 
asked Dorothy. 

4) “Do you want to see the Great VVizard of Oz?” Dorothy 
asked the Lion. 

Follovv the model and make up sentences about other characters. 

In the story the Lion said: 

”1 don't want people to know that I am afraid of them.” 

Model: The Lion didn’t want people to know that he was 
afraid of them. 


Dorothy 


people 

to cali him a fool 

The Scarecrovv 

didn’t want 


to frighten her friends 

The Lion 



to run away from him 

The little girl 


the Lion 

to bite Toto 


Discussing the Text 
Say why: 

1) the Woodman looked strange. 

2) the Tin VVoodman decided to go with Dorothy. 


3) the Lion attacked the three companions. 

4) the Lion was afraid of people and animals. 

5) Dorothy invited the Lion to come with her to the Emerald 
City. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the VVoodman was friendly. 

2) Toto was not afraid of the Lion. 

3) Dorothy was a brave girl. 

4) the Lion wasn’t brave. 

5) Dorothy vvanted to help her new companions. 

3 Do you agree with Dorothy when she says: 

“Only cowards can be bad to those who are small”? 

4 Imagine that you are the Tin VVoodman. Speak about: 

1) ' yourself. 

2) the two people and the dog you met. 

3) the accident (nponcınecTBne) in the forest. 

4) what you want to ask the VVizard of Oz about and why. 

5 Read and write. 

As Dorothy was walking along the yellow brick road, she thought 
of what she would teli the Great VVizard about. She wanted to 
teli him about many things: the terrible storm, the Good 
VVitch of the North and the silver shoes. She also wanted to 
teli him about herself, Toto and the three new companions 
she had. There were so many thoughts in her little head! She 
wished she could vvrite them down. But she had neither paper 
to write on nor time to stop. Can you do it for her? 

6 Role-play. 

Work in pairs, read and then act out the talks: 

1) betvveen Dorothy and the Tin VVoodman. 

2) between Dorothy and the Lion. 
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Chapter Six 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said il? 

1) “What do you want in the Emerald City?” 

2) “Why can’t he see us?” 

3) “Does hc never go out for a walk?” 

4) “That is very strange, isn’t it?” 

5) “I don’t know whcre Kansas prairie is.” 

2 Say who: 

1) knocked at the gate. 

2) opened the gate. 

3) could change his form. 

4) wore eye-glasses ali the time. 

5) gave a cry of surprise. 

6) wore green clothes. 

3 Say who in the slory is: 

talkative / surprised / frightened / silent / busy / happy 

4 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) The yellow brick road ended at the gate. 

2) The gate opened very quickly. 

3) The man at the gate wore green clothes. 

4) The man at the gate didn’t want to know who the visitors 
were. 

5) The green box was full of emeralds. 

6) The green man found a pair of glasses for every visitor. 

7) Toto didn’t like his glasses. 

8) The people in the Emerald City greeted the visitors. 

9) The children ran to have a look at the Lion. 

10) The money in the city was green. 
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Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Little Dorothy and her friends went into the streets of the 
Emerald City. 

2) A little man in a green süit opened the gate. 

3) Everybody got a pair of eye-glasses. 

4) The little green man asked why the friends vvanted to see 
the Great Wizard. 

5) Dorothy and her friends came to a great green wall. 

6) The friends learned a lot of strange things about the Wizard. 

7) The man locked ali the glasses with his key. 

8) They liked it very much. 

9) Soon they saw a big wonderful palace. 

10) Dorothy knocked at the gate. 

6 Answer the questions: 

1) What was the colour of the wall around the Emerald City? 

2) How many gates vvere there in the wall? 

3) Did the man at the gate know vvhat the Great Wizard 
looked like? 

4) Was the little green man sure that the VVizard would help 
ali the visitors? 

5) What did the friends have to put on before Corning into 
the Emerald City? 

6) What vvere the houses in the Emerald City made of? 

7) Were there any animals in the city? 

8) Wcre there any people in the city? 

9) VVere there any shops in the city? 

10) What was sold in the shops? 

11) Where did the friends see the palace? 

L2) Did Dorothy and her friends like the city? 

£9 tVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

VVhich of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[a:] after asked wall large glasses 

[i:[ speak green head easy people 
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2 Complete the descriptions. The words from the box can help you. 



a) The man at the gate looked strange: his_ , his 

_and_were green. His_were green 

too. He said he couldn’t let the friends into the City 

vvithout green_.That vvas the_of the Great 

Wizard. 

b) When the Wizard met people he_his form. Some 

people said he looked like a _ or a _ . 

Other people said he looked like a_ . And some 

said he looked like a beautiful _ . But nobody 

knew what his_form was. 


3 


Match the words in two columns to make vvord-combinations, then 
use Ihem in senlences uf your uwn tu describe ibe characters and 
events in the story: 

high collection 

thick box 

large gate 

little palace 

silver wall 

wonderful key 


The letters in the vvords below are jumbled up. 
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a) Put the letters in the right order and guess the vvords. 

• earths 

• rainbs 

• rageouc 

b) Can you say where the Wizard kept these things? 

5 Write down the plural form of the words below: 


child 


box 


man 


city 


woman 


fairy 



6 Fiil in the missing articles. 

After _ long vvalk Dorothy and her friends came to _ 

great green wall. _ wall was high and thick and it went 

around_ Emerald City. There vvas_gate in _vvall. 

Dorothy knocked at _gate. When_gate opened they 

saw_little man in_green süit. Near him there was_ 

large green box. When_man found out why Dorothy and 

her companions wanted to see_Wizard, he said he vvas not 

sure if_Great Wizard vvould see them. He said that_ 

NVızard never left _palace. He sat in _ Great Throne 

Room and never vvent out for_vvalk. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “He sees no men, women or children," answered the 
little green man. 

2) “I want him to give me some brains,’’ said the Scarecrow. 

3) “I want him to give me a heart," said the Tin Woodman. 
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4) “I want him to give me some courage,” said the Cowardly 
Lion. 

5) "I don't know where Kansas prairie is. But I hope the 
Great Wizard will fınd it for you,” said the little man. 

Discussing the Text 

Say why the little man in a green süit: 

1) looked strange. 

2) wasn't sure if the VVizard would see the four visitors. 

3) said that the NVizard was terrible. 

4) asked the friends to put on the eye-glasses. 

5) locked the glasses at the back of their heads with a little 


Prove that: 

1) it was not easy to get into the Emerald City. 

2) the little green man follovved the rules of the country. 

3) the people of the Emerald City were surprised to see the 
visitors. 

4) the children of the Emerald City vvere afraid of the Lion 
and the dog. 

5) Dorothy and her friends thought the city was wonderful. 

Imagine that you are the little green man. Speak about: 

1) the life in the the Emerald City. 

2) the rules of the Emerald City. 

3) the Great NVizard. 

Role-play. 

a) Work in groups of three, make up little conversations between: 

1) the little green man, Dorothy and the Scarecrow. 

2) Dorothy, the Tin VVoodman and the little green man. 

3) Dorothy, the Lion and the little green man. 


b) Work in pairs and make up a conversation between a salesman in a 
shop and a little boy. 

The boy comes to the shop to buy some sweets and nuts. He 
has just seen an unusual group of people in town and is giving 
the news to the salesman. When the salesman looks out of the 
window he sees the strangers himself! 

c) Work in pairs and make up a conversation betvveen a mother and 
her little daughter. 

The mother is at home making a new dress for her daughter, 
when the little girl runs into the house very frightened. The 
mother asks her what the matter is and finds out that the 
child has just seen some terrible beasts in the Street. She 
doesn’t know what they are. 

When you are ready, role-play your conversations in front of the class. 


Chapter Seven 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 YVho said it? 

1) “I have never seen him.” 

2) “That is very kind of the Great NVizard.” 

3) "You must help me fırst.” 

44 “But 1 cannot do it.” 

5) “Remember - she is very, very wicked.” 

2 Say who: 

1) informed the NVizard of the visitors. 

2) waited for a long time. 

3) went to see the NVizard fırst. 

4) looked at silver shoes with interest. 

5) asked for help. 
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3 Say who in the story is: 


full of hope / helpful / terribly frightened / unkind / very 
unhappy / very sorry 

4 Say true, fulse , or I don 'I know. 

1) That day the VVizard was in the Throne Room. 

2) The Green Soldier asked the friends to wait. 

3) The Green Soldier informed the Wizard of the visitors. 

4) The Great Wizard asked the soldier a lot of questions. 

5) Dorothy and her friends didn’t wait long for the soldier 
to come back. 

6) The soldier brought good news. 

7) Oz wanted to see ali the friends together. 

8) Each of the friends had his room in the palace. 

9) When the beli rang the soldier came up to Dorothy. 

10) The Wizard looked at Dorothy’s shoes with interest. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The VVizard said that Dorothy was strong. 

2) The VVizard wanted to see each of the friends alone. 

3) When she saw the Wizard she was frightened. 

4) Dorothy thought she could never do what the VVizard wanted. 

5) The Big Head looked at Dorothy and spoke. 

6) Dorothy took courage and ansvvered. 

7) The Big Head studied the giri’s shoes. 

8) Dorothy went to see the VVizard fırst. 

9) Dorothy protested and asked for help again. 

10) The VVizard gave a task to the girl. 

11) Then she went to her room and cried. 

12) She went to her friends and repeated the words of the 
VVizard. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) VVas the soldier at the palace door helpful? 

2) VVhat did he do? 

3) Did the Green Soldier see the VVizard? 
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4) How did he talk to the VVizard? 

5) Did the VVizard agree to see the friends? 

6) How did Dorothy know that it was time to go to the 
Throne Room? 

7) VVhat shape was the Throne Room? 

8) VVhat did Dorothy see in the Throne Room? 

9) Did the Big Head look friendly? 

10) Did the VVizard know that Dorothy had the magic shoes on? 

11) VVhat task did the VVizard give Dorothy? 

12) VVas the girl happy to fulfil it? 


Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

VVhich of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 


[a:] 

glasses 

arms 

after 

want 

last aunt 

[i:] 

East 

people 

head 

screen 

between 

[ou| 

alone 

throne 

only 

some 

öpen home 


2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 



1) Dorothy and her friends _for a long time. 

2) The Green Soldier_to the VVizard through a 

screen. 
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3) Suddenly a beli_and a green girl_ 

up to Dorothy. 

4) Dorothy_a throne in the room. 

5) The mouth _and said: “I am Oz, the Great 

and Terrible.” 

6) The eyes of the Head_and_three times. 

7) Dorothy_the VVizard to_her back 

home. 

8) The VVizard asked the girl to_him first. 

9) Dorothy_the words of the VVizard to her friends. 

Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

There was a soldier_the palace door. The little man said 

-the soldier that the visitiors wanted to come_. The 

soldier invited the visitors_ the vvaiting room and vvent 

-the Throne room. He spoke_the VVizard_the 

screen which was_them. The VVizard vvas 

-it. He said that he would see the visitors and decide what 

he could do _ them. Each of the visitors should come 

_his room alone. 


Match the words with opposite meanings, thcn use them in sentences 
of your own to describe the characters and events in the story: 


long 

round 

wonderful 

poor 

great 

kind 

strong 


terrible 

rich 

vvicked 

small 

short 

weak 

square 


The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Palace, will, at, for, days, stay, you, some, the. 

2) Head, of, the, eyes, her, looked, at, a, for, minute. 

3) I, aunt, know, where, unhappy, doesn’t, because, that, 
my, is, she, know, am, 1. 


6 How many irregular verbs can you find in the box in Exercise 2? VVrite 
them out in the infınitive and give their second and third forms. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “These people want to see the VVizard,” said the little 
man. 

2) “I have never seen him,” answered the soldier. 

3) “That is the signal, “ said the green girl. 

4) “1 want to go home,” said Dorothy. 

5) “VVhat do you want of me?” asked the Head. 

6) “I want you to send mc back to Kansas,"answered Dorothy. 

8 Follow the model and make up sentences about other characters. 

Model: Dorothy wanted the VVizard to send her back home. 


Dorothy 


the VVizard 

to ... 

The Scarecrovv 



to ... 

The Lion 

vvanted 


to ... 

The Tin VVoodman 


Dorothy 

to ... 

The VVizard 



to ... 


Discussing the Text 
I Say why: 

1) the Green Soldier spoke to the VVizard through the screen. 

2) the VVizard wanted the visitors to stay at the Palace for 
some days. 

3) Dorothy vvas frightened vvhen she saw the VVizard. 

4) Dorothy didn’t vvant to stay in the Land of Oz. 

5) the VVizard looked at Dorothy’s shoes. 

6) the VVizard thought Dorothy vvas strong. 

7) the VVizard gave a task to Dorothy. 

8) the friends vvere sorry for Dorothy. 
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Prove ttıat: 

1) nobody has ever seen the Wizard. 

2) the VVizard could really change his form. 

3) Dorothy was a brave girl. 

4) the VVizard knew about the magic of the silver shoes. 

5) the VVitch of the West was wicked. 

6) Dorothy has lost hope to get home soon. 

Imagine that you are Dorothy. Speak about: 

1) the Palace and the people that you saw in it. 

2) the VVizard as you saw him. 

3) what you asked the Wizard about. 

4) the task that the Wizard gave you. 

Read and write. 

After the visit to the VVizard Dorothy went back to the room 
where her friends were. She didn't look happy and she said: 
“There is no hope for me.” What do you think her friends 
asked her about? Make a üst of six questions, write them 
down. You may use them in the role-play (Exercise 6, b.) 

VVhat is your opinion? 

1) Do you think the VVizard did it right when he asked Dorothy 
to help him fırst? 

Do you remember what exactly he said? 

2) VVhat would you think of your friend if he / she said: 
“You ask me to help you. And what will you do for me?” 

3) Dorothy loved the Land of Oz. She thought it vvas very 
beautiful. But she wanted to go home. VVhat makes home? 

4) Do you agree with the saying “East or VVest, home is best”? 

Role-play. 

a) Work in pairs, read and then act out the talks: 

1) betvveen Dorothy and the Green Soldier; 

2) betvveen the VVizard and Dorothy. 


b) Work in groups of four and role-play the following scene: 

The Scarecrovv, the Tin VVoodman and the Lion are vvorried 
about Dorothy. It has been a long time since she went to see 
the VVizard. They got into one room. Dorothy comes in. She 
looks very unhappy. The friends understand that something 
vvrong has happened and ask her some questions. They feel 
sorry for poor Dorothy, but they don’t know what to do. 


Chapter Eight 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “1 don’t want to be a fool.” 

2) “How can I help you?” 

3) “It’s ali the same to me...” 

4) “Did you see the Big Head?” 

5) “VVhat must I do?” 

6) “Tomorrovv I shall go to see the VVizard.” 

2 Say who: 

1) took the Scarecrovv to the VVizard. 

2) greeted the Scarecrovv. 

3) met the Tin VVoodman in the throne room. 

4) vvanted to frighten the VVizard. 

3 Say true, false , or I don ’t know. 

1) The Green Soldier came for the Scarecrovv in the moming. 

2) The Scarecrovv spoke fırst. 

3) The Scarecrovv thought the VVizard had a lot of brains. 

4) The VVizard thought the Scarecovv vvas very strong. 

5) The VVizard gave a nevv task to the Scarecrovv. 

6) The Scarecrovv didn't understand the VVizard's task. 
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Complctc the sentences. The words from the bo\ can Help you. 


7) The same moming the Green Soldier came for the VVood- 
man. 

8) The VVoodman was not afraid of the Beast. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The Cowardly Lion wanted to help his friends. 

2) The VVizard gave a task to the Scarecrow. 

3) The Tin VVoodman went back to his friends. 

4) The Scarecrovv came into the Great Throne Room. 

5) The Tin Woodman asked the VVizard to give him a heart. 

6) The Scarecrovv asked the VVizard to give him some brains. 

7) The VVoodman told the Beast that he had no heart. 

8) The friends vvere very sorry for the Scarecrovv. 

9) The Tin VVoodman savv a Terrible Beast on the Throne. 

10) The VVizard told the VVoodman to help Dorothy. 

Ansvver the questions. 

1) VVhat did the Beautiful Girl look like? 

2) VVhat did the VVizard vvant the Scarecrovv to do? 

3) Did the VVizard promise to help the Scarecrovv? 

4) VVhat did the Beast look like? 

5) Hovv many eyes did the Beast have? 

6) VVhat did the VVizard vvant the VVoodman to do? 

7) VVhat did the VVizard promise to give to the VVoodman? 

8) Did the friends discuss the results of their visits to the 
VVizard? 


Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


How well do you know the rules of reading? 

VVhich of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 


[a:] 

asked 

last 

heart 

are 

made aunt 

[i:] 

beast 

repeat 

great 

green 

please 

[au) 

dovvn 

loud 

covvard 

because 

about 

M 

ali 

form 

st ra w 

vvall 

shall roar morning 


emerald 

elever 

real 

green 

beautiful 

long 

big 

great 

terrible 

poor 

strong 


1) VVhen the Scarecrovv came into the room, he savv a 

_Girl on the_throne. 

2) Her hair vvas_and _ . 

3) She looked at the Scarecrovv and said: “I am Oz, the 

_and_.” 

4) The Scarecrovv thought the VVizard vvas very_ , 

because he had a lot of brains. 

5) The Beast vvas very_and looked very_. 

6) The Tin VVoodman vvanted to be a_man. 

7) The friends vvere sorry for the_VVoodman. 


3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

VVhen the Tin VVoodman came_the Great Throne Room, 

he savv a Terrible Beast _ the throne. The Beast looked 

_the VVoodman and. said a_loud voice: “I am Oz, 

the Great and Terrible.” The VVoodman vvas not afraid_ 

the Beast, because there vvas no heart_his body. He vvas 

not a real man, he vvas made _ tin. He came to the 

VVizard to ask him_a heart. The VVizard listened_ 

the VVoodman and said that he vvould give him a heart, but 
first he vvanted the VVoodman to help Dorothy to kili the 

VVicked VVitch _ the VVest. So the Tin VVoodman vvent 

_his friends. They vvere very sorry_the poor 

VVoodman. 
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4 Check your pronunciation of past tense regıılar verbs. 

As you know the -ed ending can be pronounced in three different 
ways: [d], [t], [id]. Şort out the verbs in the box below into three 
columns. 



looked 

helped 

killed 

asked 

repeated 

wanted 

frightened 

jumped 

pushed 


5 Fiil in the missing forms of the irregular verbs in the box below, then 
find some sentences with these verbs in the chapter: 


take 


taken 

come 

came 



saw 


say 


said 

make 

made 



told 




given 


6 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “1 am Oz, the Great and Terrible. Who are you, and 
what do you want of me?” said the Beautiful Girl on the 
throne. 

2) “Please put some brains into my head,” the Scarecrow 
asked the Beautiful Girl. 

3) “Please give me a heart,” the VVoodman asked the Beast. 
“Help Dorothy to kili the VVicked Witch,” Oz gave a task 
to the VVoodman. 

7 Follow the model and make up other sentences. 


Model: It’s ali the same to the Wizard who kills the witch. 




Dorothy 


helps the friends 

It’s ali the same 

to 

the Scarecrow 

who 

brings good news 



the VVoodman 


gives him brains 



Toto 


changes his life 



the Lion 


plays with him 


fJ' Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) the Green Soldier came twice to the friends’ room. 

2) Dorothy was sure that the Scarecrow saw the Big Head. 

3) the VVizard changed his form. 

4) the Wizard thought the Scarecrow was strong. 

5) the Wizard gave the same task to the friends. 

6) the friends were sorry for the Scarecrow and the Tin VVood- 
man. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the Wizard didn’t like the Witch of the West. 

2) the VVizard couldn’t kili the Wicked Witch himself. 
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Chapter Nine 


3) it was ali the same for the VVizard who vvould kili the 
VVitch. 

4) it was more important for the Wizard to hear that the 

VVİcked Witch was killed than to help the friends. ? Checking Comprehension 


3 What did the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman say? 

On behalf of one of the main characters speak about: 

1) the VVizard as you saw him. 

2) the help you wanted to get from the Wizard. 

3) the task that the Wizard gave you. 

4) what you thought of the task. 

4 What is your opinion? 

1) The VVoodman said: “I want to bccome a real man.” 
What did he mean by that? 

2) Do you think the VVizard understood that the Scarecrow 
and the Tin VVoodman were Dorothy’s friends? 

3) Why did the VVizard give the same task to the friends? 

4) Was the VVizard’s task dangerous? 

5) The Cowardly Lion said that he would roar and frighten 
the VVizard no matter what his form was. VVhy did the 
Lion want to frighten the VVizard? 

5 Role-play. 

a) Work in pairs, read and then act out the following talks: 

1) between the Scarecrow and the VVizard; 

2) betvveen the Tin VVoodman and the VVizard. 

b) Work with a partner and role-play the following scenc: 

The Green Soldier knew what was happenning in the Palace 
very well, because every moming he took one of the friends to 
see the VVizard. He also kncw how little luck each of them 
had. Imagine that it is already the end of the third day. 
Suddenly on his way home the soldier meets the little man in 
the green süit. They stop to have a little chat. 


1 VVho said it? 

1) “There is only one thing we can do”. 

2) “But can we do it?” 

3) “ 1 don’t like strangers in my country”. 

2 Say who: 

1) went to see the VVizard last. 

2) opened the gate for the friends. 

3) did much harm to people. 

4) had lots of slaves. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

upset / angry / frightened / tired /wicked / fiili of anger / 
strong 

4 Say true, false , or / don ’t know. 

1) The Lion went up very near to the Ball of Fire. 

2) The VVizard spoke in a very loud voice. 

3) The Lion vvas afraid of the Ball of Fire. 

4) The Lion believed that the VVizard could help him. 

5) The three friends didn’t know what to do. 

6) The Lion thought there was only one way out. 

7) Dorothy was frightened. 

8) Ali the friends agreed that they should go to the VVest. 

9) The VVicked VVitch of the VVest had a telescope. 

10) The VVicked VVitch ordered to kili ali the strangers. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The friends thanked the Green Soldier. 

2) The slaves dropped the poor VVoodman on the ground. 
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Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


3) The friends decided to go to the West. 

4) The monkeys brought Dorothy and the Lion to the VVitch. 

5) They vvalked for a long time and decided to have a rest. 

6) They left the Emerald City and started to vvalk to the 
West. 

7) The VVitch ordered her slaves to kili the Tin VVoodman 
and the Scarecrow. 

8) They pulled ali the straw out of the Scarecrovv’s body. 

9) They were so tired that they fell asleep. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) What did the Lion see on the throne? 

2) What did the Lion see in front of the throne? 

3) Was the Ball of Fire very bright? 

4) What did the VVizard say? 

5) What did the Lion ask the VVizard for? 

6) Did the VVizard give some courage to the Lion? 

7) VVhat did the VVizard ask the Lion to do? 

8) VVas the Lion unhappy? 

9) VVhen did the friends leave the Emerald City? 

10) VVho saw them off? 

11) Did the friends know the way to the land of the VVicked 
VVitch? 

12) VVhere did the VVicked VVitch of the VVest live? 


Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1 VVhat is the opposite? 

Fiil in the boxes in the second column with matching words: 


free people 


a little way off 


kind 


terrible 


strangers 

-1 



courage 

bright 

people 

far 

voice 

beasts 

harm 

telescope 

wicked 


1) The Ball of Fire was so_that the Lion couldn’t 

look at it. 

2) Then a_came from the Ball of Fire. 

3) The Lion asked the VVizard for some_because he 

was afraid of_and_. 

4) The witch was very_and she did much_ 

to people. 

5) The witch could see very _ with her only eye 

which was like a _ . 

3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Fly to those people. 

2) The Monkeys flew to Dorothy and her friends. 

3) Some of them took the Tin VVoodman and flew up into 
the air. 

4) Tvvo monkeys took Dorothy and Toto and flew with them 
t o the palace. 

5) The monkeys lifted the Lion up into the air. 

6) The monkeys flew away with the Lion. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The VVitch ordered her slaves to come _ her. She told 

them to fly_the strangers and kili two_them. She 

wanted the monkeys to bring the little girl and the Lion_ 

her house, because she vvanted them to vvork_her. The 

monkeys flew_Dorothy and her friends. Some_the 
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monkeys took the Tin VVoodman and flew_the air. 

They dropped the poor Wcxxlman_the ground and broke 

his arms and legs. Other monkeys pulled ali the straw_ 

_the Scarecrow’s body and his head. Then they flew_ 

_the air and dropped him_a tali tree. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Rc-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) VVizard’s, the, Lion, the, back, his, words, went, repeated, 
to, friends, and. 

2) The, ordered, slaves, witch, her, come, to, her, to. 

3) The, strangers, flew,to, the, monkeys, brought, the, 
and, away, palace. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Give the second and the third forms of the verbs below: 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “There is only one thing we can do,” said the Lion. 


$ 

1 


2 


3 
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2) “L shall go with you,” said the Scarecrow. 

3) “There are strangers in my country!” cried the Witch. 

4) “1 don’t like strangers in my country,” said the Witch. 

Discussing the Text 
Say why: 

1) the VVizard changed his form again. 

2) the Lion didn’t jump at the Ball of Fire. 

3) the VVizard gave the same task to the Lion. 

4) the Lion was angry. 

5) Dorothy changed her mind. 

6) the friends didn’t see the monkeys. 

7) the VVitch ordered to kili the VVoodman and the Scarecrow. 

8) the VVitch ordered to bring Dorothy and the Lion to her. 

Prove that: 

1) the Lion changed his mind when he came into the Throne 
Room. 

2) the friends believed that the VVizard would fulfil theır 
vvishes. 

3) it wasn’t easy for Dorothy to agree to the Lion's words. 

4) the VVicked Witch of the VVest looked strange. 

5) the VVitch was very angry and aggressive. 

6) the monkey-slaves looked unusual and were very strong. 

On behalf of the lion speak about: 

1) the VVizard as you saw him. 

2) the help you wanted to get from the VVizard. 

3) the task that the VVizard gave you. 

4) what you thought of the task. 

5) vvhat you thought the friends should do. 

6) the VVicked VVitch of the VVest and her slaves. 

Read and draw. 

1) Draw a picture of the VVicked VVitch of the VVest. 
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2) When Dorothy was in the Munchkin Country she loved 
the countryside the re. 

What do you think she saw around in the country where 
the Witch of the West was the ruler? 

3) Draw a picture of some monkey-slaves. Did they ali look 
the same or different? 

5 Role-play. 

a) Work in pairs and act out the talk betvveen the Cowardly 
Lion and the Wizard. 

b) Work together in small groups and act out the talk between 
Dorothy and her friends when they take the decision to go 
to the West and fulfıl the VVizard’s task. 


Chapter Ten 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “I shall give you some work to do”. 

2) “Shall we ever see them again?” 

3) “It is not your shoe, it is my shoe now!” 

4) “What are you doing?” 

2 Say who: 

1) brought Dorothy to the palace. 

2) knew about the magic of the shoes. 

3) worked hard. 

4) gave the Lion food. 

5) often cried. 

6) took a bath in the evening. 

7) gave a loud cry. 

8) melted like sugar. 
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Say who in this Chapter is: 

frightened / afraid of the dark/ afraid of water/ hungry / angry / 
surprised / happy 

4 Say true, false, or I don 't know. 

1) When the Witch saw Dorothy she was frightened. 

2) When Dorothy saw the Witch she felt sorry for her. 

3) The Witch understood that Dorothy knew nothing about 
the magic of the shoes. 

4) The Witch wanted to get the shoes very much. 

5) Dorothy wore the shoes ali the time. 

6) The VVitch gave much work to Dorothy. 

7) Dorothy vvorked long hours. 

8) The Lion lived in the palace. 

9) The Witch didn’t give any food to the Lion. 

10) Every morning Dorothy took a bath. 

11) The VVitch took one of the silver shoes vvhen Dorothy was 
taking a bath. 

12) When Dorothy threw a bucket of water at the VVitch, the 
VVitch grew larger. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Dorothy became very angry. 

2) Dorothy ran to teli the good news to the Lion. 

3) The VVitch took the silver shoe and put it on. 

4) The witch fell on the floor and became a brown dirty mass. 

5) Önce Dorothy ran against a bucket of water and fell down. 

6) Dorothy took another bucket of water and threw it on the 
dirty mass. 

7) One silver shoe fell off her foot. 

8) Then she saw her silver shoe again. 

9) The VVitch ordered Dorothy to clean the kitchen. 

10) Dorothy quickly put the shoe on her foot. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) How did the VVitch understand that Dorothy knew nothing 
about the magic of the shoes? 
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2) What did the Witch order the little girl to do? 

3) What did the Witch promise to do with the little girl if she 
didn’t work very well? 

4) Was Dorothy afraid of the Witch? 

5) How long did Dorothy stay in the VVitch’s palace? 

6) Where did Dorothy take food for the Lion? 

7) Did the Lion work for the Witch? 

8) Did Dorothy think about her friends? 

9) Did Dorothy take her shoes off during the day? 

10) Did Dorothy know that the Witch was afraid of water? 


Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1 What is the opposite? 

Fiil in the boxes in the second column with matching words: 



2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 
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1) The Witch made Dorothy her_ . 

2) The poor girl was so frightened that she_to work 

for the Witch. 

3) The Lion didn’t get any_from the VVitch_ 

he didn't want to work for her. 

4) The vvitch didn't go to Dorothy’s room because she was 
_of water. 

5) Dorothy ran against a_of water in the_. 

6) The Witch first became smaller and then _ like 

7) Dorothy looked at the floor and saw only some_ 

mass. 

3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Dorothy often cried. 

2) She cried to the witch: “Give me back my shoe!” 

3) At önce the wicked woman gave a loud cry. 

4) “Don’t you see 1 am melting,”, cried the Witch. 

5) She picked up the bucket. 

6) She took another bucket of water and threw it at the 
mass. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The Witch ordered Dorothy to work_the kitchen_ 

the palace. She ordered her to work well or she promised to 

make an end_her. For many days Dorothy worked hard 

_morning_night._vvork Dorothy went_her 

room. She often cried. When she cried Toto sat_her feet 

ar^l looked _ her face. Neither Dorothy nor Toto could 

forget their friends. They vvere very sorry _ them. Önce 

Dorothy ran _ a bucket _ water_ the kitchen. 

She fell_and one_her silver shoes came_. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Witch, vvanted, much, to, silver, vvere, on, feet, VVicked, 
the, very, get, the, shoes, vvhich, Dorothy’s. 
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2) Dorothy, up, the, vvater. picked, and, bucket, threw, 
of, it, the, Witch, at. 

3) Witch, brown, the, became, fell, to, the, mass, floor, 
and, a, dirty. 


How well do you knovv irregular verbs? 

a) Give the second and the third forms of the verbs below: 


to bring 



to take 



to get 



to understand 



to begin 



to fail 



to knovv 



to forget 



to give 

' — 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 


7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “I don’t want to work for the Witch,” said the Lion. 

2) “I shall not give you the shoe,” cried out the VVitch. 

3) “Some day I shall have the other shoe too!” said the Witch. 

4) “VVhat are you doing?” the Witch askcd Dorothy. 

fb Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) the Witch wanted to get the silver shoes. 


2) the VVitch made Dorothy her slave. 

3) the VVitch told Dorothy about the Tin VVoodman and the 
Scarecrow. 

4) the VVitch gave no food to the Lion. 

5) Dorothy often cried. 

6) it was difficult for the VVitch to get hold of the shoes. 

7) Dorothy became angry when the VVitch took her shoe. 

8) the VVitch became smaller. 

Prove that: 

1) the VVitch was afraid of the dark. 

2) the VVitch was afraid of vvater. 

3) The Lion was not afraid of the VVitch. 

4) Dorothy threvv the vvater at the VVitch in anger. 

5) the VVitch knevv her end vvas near. 

Look at the sentences in “Who said it” Exercise 1 and describe the 

situations in which they were said. 

On behalf of Dorothy speak about: 

1) your life in the palace. 

2) your friend the Lion and hovv you tried to help him. 

3) the day the VVitch melted and hovv it happened. 

Role-play. 

a) Every time Dorothy vvent to see the Lion she brought him 
some food. The Lion asked Dorothy about her life in the 
palace. Sometimes they discussed plans of getting away 
from the VVicked VVitch, but Dorothy vvas frightened. VVork 
in pairs and act out the talk betvveen Dorothy and the Lion. 

b) More than önce the VVitch tried to get hold of the magic 
shoes. And at last she has one of them on her foot! But 
vvhat is it? The girl doesn’t look frightened at ali. Her 
voice is angry and she vvants the VVitch to give the silver 
shoe back to her. VVork in pairs and act out the final talk 
betvveen Dorothy and the VVitch. 
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Chapter Eleven 


ı Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “First of ali vve must find our friends”. 

2) “Where are you, Great Wizard?” 

3) “What happcncd to the Wicked Witch of the West?” 

4) “You had a lot of time to think it över.” 

5) “We don’t vvant to vvait, you must do it at önce.” 

2 Say who: 

1) helped Dorothy to find her comrades. 

2) repaired the Tin VVoodman. 

3) greeted the friends in the Throne Room. 

4) made a lot of promises. 

5) didn’t vvant to vvait. 

6) vvanted to frighten the VVizard. 

7) frightened Toto. 

8) ran avvay. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

busy / glad to help / very happy / grateful / full of hope 

4 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) Dorothy vvanted to find her friends as soon as possible. 

2) The monkeys vvere ready to help. 

3) The monkeys vvere glad that there vvas no Witch of the 
West any more. 

4) It vvas difficult to repair the Tin Woodman. 

5) It vvasn’t easy to find the Scarecrovv. 

6) A lot of smiths vvorked to repair the Scarecrovv. 

7) The Scarecrovv thanked his friends. 

8) The monkeys took the friends to the Emerald City very quickly. 

9) The friends vvere very happy to be back to the Emerald City. 
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10) The friends vvere surprised to see no VVizard in the Throne 
Room. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) At this moment the Lion roared and Toto ran avvay. 

2) They decided to go back to the Emerald City as soon as possible. 

3) They looked evcryvvhere but they didn’t see anybody. 

4) The VVizard said he needed time to think. 

5) The friends came into the Throne Room. 

6) They vvaited and vvaited. 

7) The friends didn’t vvant to vvait. 

8) At last they heard the Voice of the VVizard. 

9) Dorothy told the VVizard that there vvas no VVitch of the 
VVest any longer. 

10) The friends vvere together again. 

6 Answer the questions: 

.1) Did the monkeys remember the place vvhere they dropped 
the Tin VVoodman? 

2) Could the VVoodman vvalk vvhen the monkeys found him? 

3) Hovv long did the smiths vvork on the VVoodman? 

4) Hovv did the friends repair the Scarecrovv? 

5) Hovv soon did the friends get back to the Emerald City? 

6) Did they meet the Green Soldier at the City gate? 

7) VVhat form did the VVizard take this time? 

8) Did the VVizard remember about his promise? 

9) VVhat did the VVizard vvant to knovv first? 

10) Did the VVizard vvant to fulfıl his promises at önce? 

03 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 VVhat is the opposite? Match the words and phrases in the columns: 

to find 
to break 
at last 

in the comer 
get up 
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first of ali 
to lose 
to repair 
fail dovvn 
in the centre 



2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 



1) Dorothy asked the monkeys with_to help her. 

2) Many_worked for three days and four nights on 

his_and_. 

3) At the end of the day they saw a_tree, and the 

Scarecrovv in it. 

4) They put nice_stravv into the Scarecrow's_. 

5) They looked in every_of the Throne Room, but 

didn't see anybody. 

6) The little dog ran against the_that stood in the 

corner. 

3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) The Tin VVoodman began to cut the tree. 

2) “Oh, let us start for the Emerald City at önce!” 

3) “You had a lot of time to think it över." 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) The Tin VVoodman was happy because he vvas_dear 

friends. 

2) The friends lifted the Scarecrovv _ and carried him 

_to the palace. 

3) When they put new stravv_his body, the Scarecrovv 

jumped_his feet_önce. 

4) The VVizard vvas_the Throne Room but the friends 

couldn’t see him. 
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5) The Witch melted vvhen Dorothy threvv a bucket _ 

vvater_ her. 

6) The VVizard said he needed time to think everything_. 

7) The dog ran_the screen that stood_the corner, 

and the screen fell_. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Woodman, the, monkeys, Tin, brought, the, the, palace, 
to. 

2) Dorothy, vvanted, önce, City, at, to, go, to, the, Emerald. 

3) Many, the, vvalls, friends, passed, before, green, days, 
of, our, savv, the, city. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
ioud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Where are you, Great VVizard?” asked Dorothy. 

2) “I am here but you can’t see me,” said the Voice. 
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3) “VVe don’t want to wait,” cried the friends. 


& Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Dorothy decided to fınd her friends first. 

2) the monkeys were glad to help. 

3) the smiths worked very long on the Woodman. 

4) the Woodman cut down a tali tree. 

5) the friends wanted to go back to the Emerald City. 

6) the friends had to vvait for a long time. 

7) the VVizard didn’t take any form this time. 

8) the Wizard wanted to hear the news about the VVicked 
Witch. 

9) the Lion wanted to frighten the Wizard. 

10) the Wizard wanted to have more time to think everything 
över. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Dorothy was a good friend. 

2) the monkeys vvere not wicked. 

3) the Tin Woodman was very helpful. 

4) the Wizard didn't remember his promise. 

5) the Wizard remembered his task well. 

6) ali the friends didn’t want to wait for another day. 

3 Look at the sentences in “Who said it” Exercise 1 and describe the 
situations in which they were said in more detail. 

4 On behalf of one of the characters speak about: 

1) how the Tin Woodman was repaired. 

2) how the Scarecrovv was repaired. 

3) what you thought of on the way back to the Emerald City. 

4) how you got into the palace this time. 

5) the meeting with the VVizard. 
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What is your opinion? 


The author gave this chapter the name: “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” Was he right? Did Dorothy and her friends 
prove to be real friends? 

6 Role-play. 

Working with some of your classmates, read the conversation 
between the four friends and the VVizard. Then act it out in 
class. 


Chapter Twelve 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “I saw Oz in the form of a Great Head.” 

2) “I saw Oz in the form of a Beautiful Girl.” 

3) “I saw Oz in the form of a Terrible Beast.” 

4) “1 saw Oz in the form of a Ball of Fire.” 

5) “I fooled you ali the time.” 

6) “You are a humbug.” 

2 Say who: 

1) A stood behind the screen. 

2) didn't know what to say. 

3) fooled ali the people of the Land of Oz. 

4) knew a lot of tricks. 

5) showed some tricks to the old man for the first time. 

6) called the poor old man the VVizard first. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

terribly frightened / greatly surprised / awfully wrong / worried 
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4 Say true, false, or / don ’t know. 

1) The little old man spoke in a loud voice. 

2) The friends were greatly surprised to see the little old man. 

3) The little old man had a great secret. 

4) The old man was a humbug. 

5) Some people in the country knew his secret. 

6) The Witch of the West knew the Wizard’s secret. 

7) The man showed the friends how he made his tricks. 

8) Dorothy asked the man to teli them his story. 

9) The man used to work in a circus. 

10) He made balloons himself. 

11) One windy day the man went up in his balloon. 

12) When the man came to a strange country he told the 
people in that land that he was a VVizard. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) A lot of people came to greet him. 

2) The man began to work in the circus. 

3) The people called the man a VVizard. 

4) He became a balloonist. 

5) The man used to live in a small town near Kansas. 

6) Önce a man from a circus showed him some interesting 
tricks. 

7) The little man from Kansas prairie became a terrible Wizard. 

8) He often went high up in the sky in his balloon and made 
tricks. 

9) Many people saw his balloon and came to buy tickets to 
the circus. 

10) One evening a strong wind carried the balloon far away. 

11) When the balloon came dovvn the Kansas man saw a 
strange, but beautiful country. 

12) Many people saw his balloon and came to buy tickets to 
the circus. 

13) The man didn't teli them that it was a mistake. 

6 Answer the questions: 

1) What did the little man ask the friends about? 

2) Did he really think that the friends could kili him? 
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3) Were the friends happy to leam that the man wasn’t a VVizard? 

4) What vvere the friends worried about most of ali? 

5) What did the VVizard think about their worries? 

6) How did the old man change his form as a VVizard? 

7) VVhat did the VVizard keep in a small room behind the 
Throne Room? 

8) VVhat did the VVizard make the Great Head of? 

9) How did the VVizard become a Terrible Beast? 

10) VVas it difficult for him to take the form of the Ball of Fire? 

11) VVhere did the old man come from? 

12) How did he leam to make tricks? 

13) VVhat did he do in the circus? 

Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 



1) The little man asked not to_him. 

2) The friends looked at him in great_. 

3) Nobody in the country knew the VVizard’s_. 

4) For many years Oz_ali the people in the country. 

5) In the_of the room they saw the Great Head. It 

was made of_. 

6) VVhen the VVizard pulled a _ the Great Head 

opened and elosed its eyes. 

7) The Terrible Beast was made of lot of_. 

8) The Ball of Fire was made of_and it_ 

brightly. 
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Say what the italicized words mean. 


1) “You are a humbug,” cried the Scarecrow. 

2) “Oh, please don’t think about those little thingsl" 

3) “That was one of my /ricCs,”answered Oz. 

4) “One day a man from the circus showed me some tricks.” 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) The little man_the screen was terribly frightened. 

2) My dear friends, please don’t think_those little things! 

3) How could you take the form_a Great Head? 

4) He took them_a small room_the Throne Room. 

5) My Ball_Fire was made_cotton and it burned 

brightly. 

6) The balloonist began to work_the circus. 

7) Every day he went in a baloon high_the sky. 

4 What did the friends see in the Wizard’s secret room? 

Name three things in the room that could bum. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Land, for, of, the, many, years, 1, Oz, fooled, ali, the, 
people, of. 

2) 1, teli, am, my, going, to, story, you. 

3) Kansas, small, he, a, was, in, town, born, near. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 


to buy 



to run 



to fail 



to think 



to stand 




to take 



to show 



to become 




b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 


7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “You are ali wrong,” said the old man. 

2) “You are a humbug,” cried the Scarecrow. 

3) “Who knows here that you are a humbug?” asked Dorothy. 

4) “They never see me and they think I am great and terrible!” 
said Oz. 


Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) the little man behind the screen was frightened. 

2) the little man spoke in a small voice. 

3) the friends lookcd at him in great surprise. 

4) the VVizard fooled the friends. 

5) the VVizard fooled the people of the Land of Oz. 

6) the VVizard called the friends’ worries little things. 

7) the old man told the friends his story. 

2 PrÖve that: 

1) the VVizard was a humbug. 

2) the little old man had some talents. 

3) Dorothy was interested in his story. 

3 On behalf of the VVizard speak about: 

1) your past. 

2) your life in the Emerald City. 
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3) the tricks you made. 

4) things you were afraid of in the Land of Oz. 

4 What is your opinion? 

1) Was the VVizard’s story happy? 

2) Did each of the friends listen to the old man’s story with 
the same interest? 

3) Did the man like to be called a humbug ? Was he a 
humbug? 

5 Role-play. 

VVorking with some of your classmates, read the conversation 
between the four friends and the VVizard. Then act it out in 
class. 


Chapter Thirteen 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “How did you become the Great Wizard?” 

2) “The good people think they live in the Emerald City.” 

3) “I must think about ali that.” 

2 Say who: 

1) built the Emerald City. 

2) called the new city “The Emerald City”. 

3) was afraid of witches. 

4) leamed magic. 

5) promised to keep the secret. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

sad / surprised / angry / happy / full of hope 
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4 Say true, false, or 1 don ’t know. 

1) The little old man didn't want to speak. 

2) The Emerald City was built a long time ago. 

3) The Emerald City was not made of emeralds. 

4) The old man fooled the good people of the Land of Oz. 

5) Oz told everybody to wear green glasses. 

6) Oz was not happy in the new country from the fırst day. 

7) He was always afraid of the VVicked Witches. 

8) If the VVitches wanted they could kili Oz easily. 

9) Oz thought he was a bad man and a bad VVizard. 

10) Oz said he would try to keep his promises. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The VVizard started his story. 

2) As the VVizard was afraid of the VVitch of the VVest he 
asked Dorothy to kili her. 

3) First Oz told the good people to build the City and the 
palace. 

4) The good people did it ali very vvell. 

5) Then Oz told the people to wear green glasses. 

6) Dorothy asked the VVizard to teli them his story to the end. 

7) The people believed that everything in the City was made 
of emeralds. 

8) Ali the time the people liked the VVizard and were happy. 

9) The VVizard said he would try to do his best to help them. 

10) The four friends were very unhappy because the VVizard 
couldn't keep his promise. 

6 Answer the questions: 

1) VVhat did Dorothy ask the little man about? 

2) VVho ordered to build the palace? 

3) VVere the people of the Land of Oz good builders? 

4) Did they know that the City was not made of emeralds? 

5) VVhen was the City built? 

6) How old vv&s Oz when his balloon brought him into a new 
country? 

7) VVhat made the VVizard’s life unhappy? 
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8) Did the Wizard understand that he made wrong promises? 

9) What did the Wizard decide to do? 

10) VVhen did the VVizard ask the friends to come back? 


£3 tVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 


1 


VVhat is the opposite? Match the words and phrases in the columns: 


brave 
to build 
to wear 
to laugh 


to break 
to take off 
cowardly 
to cry 


2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


brave 

easily 

ready 

humbug 

magic 

witches 

try 


1) There were two wicked_in the country and they 

could kili the Wizard_. 

2) The VVizard was so afraid of the VVitch of the West that he 

was_to make any promise. 

3) The VVizard didn’t vvant to be a_any longer. 

4) During many years the VVizard learned_. 

5) The VVizard thought that Dorothy was a _girl. 

6) The old man said he would_to send Dorothy back 

to Kansas prairie. 


3 Say what the itaücized words mean. 

1) “Go on , go on with your story,” said Dorothy. 

2) “I told them to build this city and my palace,” the old 
man went on. 


3) Every day the man went in a balloon high up in the sky. 

4) The friends went back to t he ir rooms. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The good people thought they lived_the Emerald City. 

They thought everything_them was green. They believed 

the palace was made_emeralds, but it was made_ 

glass. The VVizard told them to wear glasses, so that everything 
vvas green_them. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) From, that, green, time, on, for, them, ali, was. 

2) The, vvhen, the, balloon, man, was, very, a, new, 
young, brought, him, to, country. 

3) VVizard, during, ali, the, learned, these, years, magic. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 


to build 



to think 



to bring 



to fail 



to send 



to keep 




b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “How did you become the Great VVizard?” asked Dorothy. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


2) “I think you are a very bad man,” said the girl. 

3) “I can't do what I promised you to do,"said the Wizard. 

4) “Who will give me some brains?” asked the Scarecrow. 


Discussing the Text 
Say why: 

1) Dorothy wanted the Wizard to go on with his story. 

2) the Wizard called the people in the Emerald City “good 
people”. 

3) the Wizard told the people to wear green eye-glasses. 

4) the Wizard was not happy. 

5) the Wizard asked Dorothy and her friends to kili the 
Witch of the West. 

6) the Wizard was sorry. 

7) the Wizard asked the friends to come back to him on the 
follovving day. 

Prove that: 

1) the Wizard was not happy with his life in the Emerald 
City. 

2) the Wizard really wanted to help the four friends. 

3) the friends were full of hope again. 

On bchaif of the Wizard spcak about: 

1) how the Emerald City was built. 

2) the happiest days of your life in the Emerald City. 

3) why you don’t want to be a humbug any more. 

4) why you want to help the four friends. 

What is your opinion? 

“I am not a bad man, but 1 am a bad Wizard.” said the little 
old man. Was he right or was he wrong? 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “Look how wise I am now!” 

2) “1 must cut a small hole in your breast first.” 

3) “I shall never forget your help.” 

4) “I am full of courage.” 

2 Say who: 

1) got up very early. 

2) went to the Throne Room. 

3) laughed very much. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

busy / sorry / happy / surprised / proud / grateful / sad 

4 Say true, fulse , or / don ’t know. 

1) The Scarecrow got up very early. 

2) The little old man couldn’t sleep that night. 

3) The Scarecrow found the little man in the Throne Room. 

4) The Wizard made new brains for the straw man out of 
pins. 

5) The new brains were very sharp. 

6) The VVizard cut a small hole in the right side of the 
Woodman’s breast. 

7) The new heart was made of red paper. 

8) The VVoodman asked if the heart was beautiful. 

9) The Wizard kept couragc in a box. 

10) The Lion had to drink courage. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The Scarecrovv found the little man in the small room. 
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2) The Tin Woodman went into the Trone Room. 

3) The VVizard thought hard how to help Dorothy. 

4) The VVizard laughed with joy as he looked at the three 
friends. 

5) The VVizard filled the Scarecrovv's head with lots of 
pins. 

6) The Cowardly Lion drank courage very quickly. 

7) The Scarecrow’s head looked very big and there were many 
pins in it. 

8) The VVoodman loved his new heart very much. 

9) The Lion became full of courage. 

10) The VVoodman ran back to his friends. 

11) The VVizard put a kind heart into the hole in the VVood- 
man’s breast. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) VVhat did the VVizard make the brains of? 

2) How did the VVizard put the brains into the Scarecrovv’s 
head? 

3) VVhat did the VVizard make the VVoodman’s heart of? 

4) VVhere did the VVizard keep the heart? 

5) How did the VVizard put the new heart into the VVoodman’s 
body? 

6) VVhat did the VVizard make courage of? 

7) VVhat colour was courage? 

8) VVhere did the VVizard keep courage? 

9) How did the Lion become full of courage? 

10) Did the VVizard make the three friends happy? 

11) Did the VVizard have a plan how to send Dorothy back to 
Kansas? 


Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

VVhich of the verbs in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[-t] knocked asked promised pullcd thanked 

[-d] believed helped filled cleancd remembered 


2 Find in the story sentences with the follovving words and read them out 
loud: 

clever behind shoulder pins 

sharp hole silk courage 

3 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


breast 

cup 

hole 

found 

knocked 

pullcd 

silk 

wine 

wise 


1) VVhen the Scarecrow came up to the Throne Room he 
_at the door. 

2) The Scarecrow_the little man in the small room. 

3) Oz took the Scarecrovv’s head off and_the stravv 

out of it. 

4) “1 think 1 am already_with my new brains.” 

5) The VVizard cut a small _ in the VVoodman’s 


6) The new heart was made of_. 

7) The VVizard gave the green_full of rcd_ 

to the Lion. 

4 Say what the italicized vvords mean. 

1) “I must take your head q£”said Oz. 

2) “ Take it off," said the Scarecrovv. 

3) Oz went tö a cupboard and took out a small box. 

4) The VVicked VVitch of the VVest never took a bath. 

5 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Oz took the Scarecrovv’s head_and pulled the stravv 
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_it. He put a lot_pins_the stravv. He fılled the 

head _ ali that. Then he put the head back _ the 

Scarecrow’s shoulders and said_him: “Novv you have a 

lot_brains.” The Scarecrovv thanked Oz very much and 

said: “I think I am already wise_my new brains.” 

6 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) I, at, last, shall, brains, in, my, have, head. 

2) Oz, into. a, put, lot, straw, of, pins, the. 

3) He, his, cupboard, went, to, and, green, took, cup, 
out, a. 

7 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 



got up 



went 



understood 



thought 



cut 



drank 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

8 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) ‘İ am going to the Great VVizard,” said the Scarecrovv. 

2) “I knovv you have no brains, but I like you as you are,” 
said Dorothy. 

3) “I remember it very well,” said Oz. 

4) “I shall never forget your help,” said the Tin VVoodman. 

5) “I have come to get my courage,” said the Lion. 


Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) the VVizard made the brains for the Scarecrovv out of 
pins. 

2) the Tin Woodman asked if the VVizard vvanted to give him 
a kind heart. 

3) the Covvardly Lion had to drink courage. 

4) the three friends vvere very happy. 

5) Oz laughed very much. 

6) Oz thought that the three friends vvere very funny. 

7) it vvasn’t easy for Oz to make Dorothy happy. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the Scarecrovv, the Tin VVoodman and the Covvardly Lion 
vvanted to share ( nodejıumbcn ) their joy vvith their friends. 

2) the Scarecrovv, the Tin VVoodman and the Covvardly Lion 
vvere ready to do anything the VVizard asked them for. 

3) each of the friends believed that the poor old man vvas a 
Great VVizard. 

4) the thought of Dorothy made the VVizard sad. 

3 On behalf of one of the characters speak about your visit to Oz. 
Describe in details: 

1) hovv Oz met you. 

2) vvhat you savv in his room. 

3) vvhat Oz asked you to do. 

4) vvhat you felt. 

5) hovv you thanked the VVizard. 

6) vvho you vvanted to share your happiness vvith. 

4 What is your opinion? 

“I told them that I'm a bad VVizard, but they don’t believe me 
and ask to do things that I can't do. So they make a humbug 
of me!” thought the little old man. VVas he right or vvas he 
vvrong? VVhy did the friends believe him? 
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Work in pairs and act out the talk between: 


3 


1) the Scarecrow and the VVizard. 

2) Dorothy and the Scarecrow. 

3) the Tin Woodman and the Wizard. 

4) the Lion and the Wizard. 

Read and write. 

Dorothy felt very happy for her friends. She was happy that 
the Scarecrovv had new sharp brains, and the Tin Woodman 
had a kind heart, and the Lion vvas full of courage. Ali her 
friends’ wishes came true.VVas there anybody in the Land of Oz 
she could share her happiness with? Of course, there was! 
Dorothy remembered the Good Witch of the North and sat 
down to write a letter to her. VVhat do you think the little girl 
wrote to her about? 


Chapter Fifteen 


Checking Comprehension 
Who said it? 

1) “Do you want to go with me?” 

2) “The Great Oz is going to see his brother-vvizard, who 
lives in the air.” 

3) “1 kııovv he vvill be a very good ruler.” 

4) “Oz was alvvays our friend." 

Say wbo: 

1) talked about vvonderful ideas. 

2) vvorked to make a balloon. 

3) brought a big basket. 

4) tied the basket to the balloon. 

5) made a big fire. 

6) flew away in the balloon. 


Say who in this Chapter is: 

vvorried / happy / full of ideas / glad / helpful / in panic 

4 Say true, false, or / don V know. 

1) The little girl vvas unhappy. 

2) On the fourth day the VVizard sent for Dorothy. 

3) Dorothy vvalked to the Throne Room. 

4) The VVizard thought the best way to get back to Kansas vvas 
through air. 

5) The Wizard knevv a lot about making balloons. 

6) The VVizard vvas going to stay in the Emerald City. 

7) Dorothy helped the VVizard to make a balloon. 

8) The people of the City gathered together in front of the 
palace. 

9) They savv the VVizard for the first time in their lives. 

10) Dorothy found Toto in the big basket. 

11) The balloon rose into the air vvithout Dorothy. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The VVizard couldn’t make the balloon go dovvn. 

2) The VVizard called Dorothy to the palace. 

3) Dorothy learned that Oz vvanted to come vvith her. 

4) VVhen the balloon vvas ready the Green Soldier spoke to 
the good people. 

5) The good people of the Emerald City cried “Good-bye” to 
the VVizard. 

6) The Tin VVoodman made a big fire. 

7) The VVizard told Dorothy about his plan. 

8) The balloon vvas ready to go into the air. 

9) Dorothy couldn't find Toto. 

10) They began to build a balloon. 

11) Suddenly the balloon flevv up into the air. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) Hovv many days didn’t Dorothy see the VVizard? 

2) VVhat did the Scarecrovv do? 
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3) What did the Tin Woodman do? 

4) What did the Lion do? 

5) When did the VVizard send for Dorothy? 

6) Did the VVizard have a plan how to help Dorothy? 

7) Did the VVizard want to make a cyclone? 

8) Did the VVizard have a balloon? 

9) VVhat did the VVizard decide to make a balloon of? 

10) VVhat did he want to fiil the balloon with? 


Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the nıles of reading? 

VVhich of the verbs in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[-t] passed talked walked loved worked 

[-d] tied cried wanted lived remembered 

2 Complete the sentences. The words firom the box can help you. 


circus 

called 

silk 

gas 

falls 

fool 

obey 

remembered 

ruler 


1) The VVizard wanted to make the balloon out of_. 

2) Hot air is not so good as_ . But there was no 

_in ali the country. 

3) Hot air becomes cold very quickly. and the balloon_. 

4) Oz wanted to leave the country because he didn’t want to 
_the good people any longer. 

5) Oz thought that he could work for the_again. 

6) Oz believed the Scarecrovv would be a good_, so 

the people of the country must_him and like him. 
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7) The good people _ the VVizard their friend and 

alvvays_him. 

3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) “Quick! Or the balloon vvill rise” said Oz. 

2) Oz pul out his hand to help Dorothy, but at that moment 
the balloon suddenly rose into the air. 

3) “İn my absence the Scarecrow will rule the country,” said 
Oz. 

4) “I know he will be a very good ruler, so you must obey 
and like him.” 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The Tin VVoodman made a big fire_front_the palace. 

Oz held the balloon_the fire. Soon the balloon was full 

_hot air. The VVizard got_a basket and said_the 

people that he was going to visit his brother-vvizard vvho lived 

_the sky._his absence he asked the Scarecrow to be 

the ruler_the Emerald City. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Kansas, the, back, best, through. way, to, get, to, is, 
the, air. 

2) The, green, brought, a, big, basket, soldier. 

3) The, tied, the, old, basket, to, the, balloon, man. 

6 Ht>w well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) VVrite the missing foraıs of the verbs below: 


to get 





known 


came 


to become 
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b) Find in the story the sentences with Ihese verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “I shall make the balloon out of silk,” said the Wizard. 

2) “lam afraid to go out of my rooms,” said the VVizard. 

3) “I can’t find Toto,” cried the little girl. 

4) “I can’t come back,” cried Oz from the basket. 

5) “We shall never forget our good friend,"cried the good 
people. 

Discussing the Text 

1 Say why the Wizard: 

1) didn’t send for Dorothy for three days. 

2) wanted to fly away by air. 

3) didn’t want to stay in the Land of Oz. 

4) asked Dorothy for help. 

5) spoke to the good people of the Emerald City. 

6) asked the Scarecrow to rule his city in his absence. 

7) couldn’t help Dorothy and Toto to get into the basket. 

8) couldn’t come back. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the VVizard knevv a lot about balloon-making. 

2) it vvasn't easy to make the balloon. 

3) the good people of the Emerald City loved Oz. 

3 On behalf of Dorothy speak about your visit to Oz. 

Describe in details: 


1) how Oz met you. 
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2) what you saw in his room. 

3) what Oz told you about. 

4) vvhat surprised you in his words. 

5) vvhat Oz asked you to do. 

6) how you felt. 

7) who you vvanted to share your happiness vvith. 

4 What is your opinion? 

1) Why did the Wizard think the Scarecrovv vvould make a 
good ruler? 

2) Why didn’t the Wizard ask the Tin VVoodman or the Lion 
to rule the Emerald City? 

5 Work in pairs and act out the talk betvveen Dorothy and the Wizard. 

6 Read and draw. 

You know that the Wizard came to the Land of Oz in a 
balloon. It was a professional circus balloon, vvasn't it? Hovv 
different vvas that balloon from the one the VVizard made vvith 
Dorothy and her friends? Dravv a picture of tvvo balloons and 
explain the difference to your classmates. 

7 Read and write. 

a) When the Scarecrovv inspected the Throne Room, he found 
a lot of dravvings of hot air balloons. But there vvere no 
instructions hovv to make one. The Scarecrovv vvas puzzled. 

* Can you help him and vvrite a good instruction hovv to 
make a hot air balloon? 

b) The good people of the Emerald City had a special book 
in vvhich they vvrote dovvn information about ali great 
events in the city. There vvas a page describing the day 
vvhen a good VVizard came to their country. and several 
pages about Dorothy’s visit. What do you think the good 
people vvrote in that book about the VVizard’s last day in 
the City? 
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Chapter Sixteen 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “But I don’t want to live here.” 

2) “But what can we do, how can we help you?” 

3) “1 know she will help you, she is very kind.” 

4) “I want to help Dorothy. I am not cowardly novv.” 

2 Say who: 

1) cried ali the time. 

2) sat on the big throne. 

3) told the friends about Ozma. 

4) walked through dangerous woods. 

5) met the friends at Ozma's palace. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

unhappy / sorry for Dorothy / wishing to help / thoughtful / 
very kind / brave 

4 Say true, false, or I don 't know. 

1) The friends felt sorry for Dorothy. 

2) The Scarecrow thought hard and he had a plan. 

3) The Green Soldier told the friends about Ozma. 

4) Ozma was the Good Witch of the North. 

5) Dorothy knew Ozma. 

6) The Soldier said that Ozma was very kind. 

7) The road to the Country of the South was fiili of wonders. 

8) The Scarecrovv, the Tin Woodman and the Lion decided 
to go with Dorothy. 

§ Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) The Scarecrovv sat on the throne and thought. 


2) Ali the friends decided to come along with Dorothy. 

3) They saw green fıelds and nice gardens full of fruit. 

4) Early in the morning the friends lefl the Emerald City. 

5) He thought how they could help Dorothy to get back 
home. 

6) The Green Soldier said that only Ozma could help Dorothy. 

7) Dorothy asked the girl-soldiers to take her to Ozma. 

8) The Scarecrovv asked the Green Soldier to come into the 
Throne Room. 

9) The road to the South vvas full of many dangers. 

10) Ozma asked the friends to come into her Throne Room. 

6 Answer the questions: 

1) What made the Tin VVoodman cry? 

2) What did the Scarecrovv vvant Dorothy to do? 

3) Was the Scarecrovv the nıler of the Land of Oz? 

4) Who vvas the nıler of the Land of Oz? 

5) Where did Ozma live? 

6) Did the friends start for the Country of the South at 
önce? 

7) What happened at the gate of the Emerald City in the 
morning? 

8) Was the Country of the South far avvay? 

9) Was the road pleasant? 

10) How did the friends knovv that they came to the Country 
of the South? 


UJ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you knovv the rules of reading? 

Wbich of the vvords in each line is the Odd One Out? 


[a:] 

garden 

ask 

vvant 

heart 

last 

[ai] 

time 

high 

cried 

kind 

live 

[ei] 

take 

danger 

vvay 

palace 

stay 


2 Complete the sentences. The vvords from the box can help you. 
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covvardly 

gate 

giants 

forests 

önce 

leave 

mountains 

way 


1) Dorothy wanted to go to the Country of the South at 


2) As the Lion was no longer_he decided to come 

along with Dorothy. 

3) The kind heart told the Woodman not to _ 

Dorothy. 

4) The Green Soldier opened the _for them. 

5) They walked through dark _ and went up high 


6) VVicked_tried to kili them. 

7) İt was a very long_to the Country of the South. 


3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) With these words the soldier left the room. 

2) “How can I leave her now when she wants my hclp?” 

3) The friends left the Emerald City early in the moming. 

4) VVicked giants tried to kili them. 

5) The girl-soldier took our friends to a big Throne Room. 


4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

On the way _the Country _ the South the friends 

met_many dangers, but each time their love_one 

another helped them. At last they came _ a rich and 

happy country. They saw a lot _green fıelds and nice 

gardens full_fruit. Then the friends came_a very 

beautiful palace. Three young girl-soldiers stood _ the 

gate. The girl-soldiers looked _ the little girl and her 

companions_a smile. One_them came_ 


Dorothy and asked:”Where do you come_? What do you 

vvant_the Country_the South?” Dorothy told the 

girl-soldier vvho they were and asked her to take them_ 

Ozma. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Dorothy, poor, ali, the, cried, time. 

2) Dorothy, to, home, soon, hoped, get. 

3) Green, early, Soldier, next, unlocked, moming, their, 
the, eye-glasses. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) VVrite the missing forms of the verbs below: 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “1 want to go back to Kansas and live with Aunt Em and 
Uncle Henry,” cried Dorothy. 

2) “Ozma is the ruler of the Land of Oz,” said the Green 
Soldier. 

3) “How shall I fınd her?” asked the little girl. 

4) “It’s very easy to find her palace, but the way there is full 
of dangers,” said the soldier. 

5) “We shall start tomorrovv moming,” said Dorothy. 

6) “What is your name?” asked one of the girl-soldiers. 

7) “Ozma asks you to come in,” the girl said to Dorothy. 
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Discussing the Text 

Say why the Scarecrow: 

1) sat on the throne. 

2) wanted Dorothy not to think about Kansas. 

3) wanted Dorothy to live in the Emerald City. 

4) thought hard. 

5) wanted to come along with Dorothy to the Country of the 
South. 

Prove that: 

1) the Tin VVoodman was very sorry for Dorothy. 

2) the Scarecrow had sharp brains. 

3) the friends couldn’t leave Dorothy without help. 

4) the way to the South was full of dangers. 

5) the Country of the South looked beautiful. 

On behalf of Dorothy speak about: 

1) why you were not happy in the beautiful Emerald City. 

2) how you fırst heard of Ozma. 

3) what you thought of your friends' decision to come along 
with you. 

4) the way to the Country of the South. 

5) what you saw in Ozma's country. 

What is your opinion? 

The Scarecrow thought that if Dorothy didn’t think about 
Kansas she could be happy in the beautiful city. Was he right? 
Do you agree with him? Is this a place that makes a person 
happy? 

Work in little groups and act out the talks between: 

1) Dorothy, the Scarecrow and the Green Soldier. 

2) Dorothy, the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman and the Lion. 

3) three girl-soldiers and Dorothy. 
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6 Read and draw. 

Now you know a lot about the Land of Oz. Can you draw a 
map of it in order- to help Dorothy and her friends to get to 
the Country of the South? If you are a good artist, make your 
map pictorial. 


Chapter Seventeen 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “What can I do for you, child?” 

2) “Oh, they are magic shoes!” 

3) “East or West, home is best.” 

4) “I shall go back to the Emerald City.” 

5) “We want to go to the Emerald City with him.” 

2 Say who: 

1) knew the magic of the silver shoes. 

2) wanted to know what the friends’ plans were. 

3) wanted to go back to the Emerald City. 

4) asked Dorothy to come to the Land of Oz again. 

5) ran out of the house to greet Dorothy. 

3 Say who in this Chapter is: 

kind / surprised / glad / a good friend / sad / sorry / happy 

4 Say true, false , or I don’t know. 

1) Ozma was young and beautiful. 

2) Ozma had a beautiful silk dress on. 

3) Ozma’s dress was yellovv. 

4) Ozma called Dorothy ‘dear child’. 

5) Ozma asked Dorothy a lot of questions. 
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6) Ozma knew the magic of the silver shoes. 

7) Dorothy wanted to leave the Land of Oz at önce. 

8) The Scarecrovv wanted to go to Kansas. 

9) Ozma made the Emerald City the Capital of the Land of Oz. 

10) Dorothy promised to come back as soon as possible. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Dorothy took Toto in her arms and said good-bye to her 
friends. 

2) Now Dorothy knew that she could get to Kansas easily. 

3) She tumed on her left foot three times and said the magic 
words. 

4) Dorothy leamed what the magic of the shoes was. 

5) Aunt Em and Uncle Hemy were happy to see Dorothy back. 

6) Dorothy asked Ozma for help. 

7) Ali the friends wanted to go back to the Emerald City. 

8) Dorothy told Ozma her story. 

9) The Scarecrow said he wanted to be the ruler of the Emerald 
City. 

10) Ozma asked the friends what they wanted to do. 

6 Answer the questions: 

1) What did Ozma look like? 

2) What did Ozma ask Dorothy about? 

3) What was Dorothy vvorried about? 

4) Could Ozma help Dorothy? 

5) What was the magic of the silver shoes? 

6) What did Dorothy suddenly understand? 

7) Did the magic work easily? 

8) What did Dorothy have to do if she wanted to go home? 

9) What did Dorothy want to know before going away? 

10) When did Ozma ask Dorothy to come back? 


tVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

Which of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 


I u: | 

ruler 

much 

blue 

fool 

[ai] 

vvhite 

child 

vvitch 

time 

[ei] 

great 

leave 

wait 

say 


2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


birthday 

eyes 

Capital 

carry 

leave 

tum 

terrible 


1) Ozma looked at Dorothy with her beautiful blue_ 

and spoke to her. 

2) My aunt thinks that some_thing has happened to 

me. 

3) Your silver shoes will_you there. 

4) You must_round on your left foot three times. 

5) The friends didn’t want to_the Scarecrow. 

6) The Emerald City will be the _of the Land of 

Oz. 

7) Ozma's _ was a great holiday in the Land of 

Oz. 

3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Tum on your left foot three times. 

2) Dorothy understood why the VVicked Witch wanted to 
take the shoes from her. 

3) “Take me home to Aunt Em!” 

4) Aunt Em cried with joy and took the girl in her arms. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Dorothy thanked the Good Fairy, and said good-bye _ 

her friends. Then_Toto_her arms she tumed_ 

her left foot three times and said_the silver shoes: “Take 
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me home_Aunt Em!” And surprise, surprise! When she 

opened her eyes she saw her uncle’s new farm_front_ 

her. She was_Kansas again and her aunt and uncle were 

running_her. 

5 Wbat did they ask? 

Aunt Em and Uncle Henry were very happy to see Dorothy. 
They asked her a lot of questions. Their fırst questions were: 
“VVhere have you been ali this time? Where did you come 
from?” Can you imagine what their other questions were, 
when they leamed that Dorothy and Toto came from the Land 
of Oz? VVrite down at least six questions. 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 


a) Write the missing forms of the verbs be!ow: 



b) Fınd in the story the sentences with these verbs and read them out 
loud. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Now I want to go back to Kansas,” said Dorothy. 

2) “I can teli you how to get back to Kansas,” said Ozma. 

3) “We don't want to leave our friend the Scarecrow,” said 
the Tin VVoodman.. 

4) “My birthday is a great holiday in the Land of Oz,” said 
Ozma. 

5) “VVhere have you been ali the time?” cried Aunt Em. 

6) “What is your name?” asked one of the girl-soldiers. 

7) “Ozma asks you to come in,” the girl said to Dorothy. 
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Discussing the Text 


1 Say why: 

1) Ozma wanted to know Dorothy’s story. 

2) Ozma understood that Dorothy knew nothing about the 
magic of the shoes. 

3) Dorothy was surprised. 

4) Ozma and Dorothy asked the three friends about their plans. 

5) Ozma asked Dorothy to come again. 

6) the friends asked Dorothy to come again. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Ozma was glad to help Dorothy. 

2) Dorothy was a grateflıl girl. 

3) Dorothy was a good friend. 

4) Ozma liked the friends and wanted them to be happy. 

5) Ozma and Dorothy's friends wanted the little girl to come 
back. 

3 On behalf of Dorothy speak about: 

1) Ozma. 

2) what you have leamed about the silver shoes. 

3) how the magic of the shoes vvorked. 

4) what you have leamed about your friends’ plans. 

5) your fırst day back in Kansas. 

4 What is your opinion? 

“East or West, home is best. ” 

1) * What did Dorothy mean by these vvords? 

2) What do people in Russia say when they mean the same? 

3) Have you ever said these words yourself? When was it? 

5 Work in little groups and act out the talks betvveen 

1) Dorothy and Ozma. 

2) Ozma, the Scarecrovv, the Tin VVoodman and the Lion. 

3) Dorothy, Ozma and the three friends. 



PART TWO 


Chapter One 


Checking Comprehension 


1 Make the right choice: 

1) Bini Aru was a) an animal 

b) an old man 

c) a magic word 

2) Bini Aru knevv a) a magic word 

b) a magic place 

c) a magic stone 

3) Kiki Aru was a) Bini Aru’s friend 

b) Bini Aru’s son 

c) Bini Aru's bird 

4) Kiki Aru found a) a piece of paper 

b) a floor board 

c) a strange writing 

5) Kiki became a) a little bird 

b) a strong bird 

c) a wild beast 


2 Say true, false, or / don 7 know. 

1) Bini Aru lived in the Land of Oz. 

2) Bini Aru lived in the Emerald City. 

3) Bini Aru had a secret. 

4) Bini Aru didn’t know what his real form was. 

5) Bini Aru often used the magic word. 

6) Bini Aru was afraid to forget the magic word. 

7) Bini Aru told his son about his secret. 

8) Kiki Aru found the secret place by chance. 

9) Kiki stumbled över a floor board. 

10) Kiki couldn’t read the writing. 
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Answer the questions. 


1) What word was magic? 

2) What magic could the word make? 

3) When did Bini Aru change his form? 

4) Was Bini Aru a wicked man? 

5) Where did Bini Aru fınd a secret place? 

6) What did Bini Aru hide in the secret place? 

7) Did Bini Aru teli his son about his secret? 

8) What was Kiki Aru doing in his father’s room? 

9) How did Kiki leam his father’s secret? 

10) What did Kiki do with the floor board? 

11) How did Kiki leam the magic vvord? 

12) Where did Kiki hide the copy of the vvriting? 

Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1 Divide the words in the box into three categories: 



2 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) At last Bini Aru decided to fınd a secret place in the 
house. 

2) Kiki was a wicked boy. 
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3) As he went back to the door he stumbled again över that 
floor board. 

4) So Kiki leamed the vvord by heart. 

5) I want to become a hawk\ 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

As the boy came_his father's room, he stumbled_one 

_ the floor boards. He didn’t find any interesting things 

_the room and decided to leave. But_that moment he 

stumbled_the same floor board again. Kiki looked_ 

the board_a long time. Then he took the board_, 

and saw some writing_the back_ it. Kiki couldn’t 

believe his eyes! He understood that there was great magic_ 

the vvord. It could change him_a bird or an animal! 

4 Match two parts of the sentences. 

1) It was a very easy thing to vvhen he went far away from 

do home and vvas very hungry. 

2) Bini Aru usually changed his that he must not come into 

form his room. 

3) Bini Aru told his son it could change you back into 

your real form. 

4) Kiki took the board out and if you knew how to say the 

magic vvord. 

5) If you repeated the vvord he repeated it a hundred 

again times. 

6) Kiki vvanted to fly avvay from savv some vvriting on the back 

his country of it. 

7) As Kiki vvanted to remember because he hated to live in 

the magic vvord by heart it. 

f!r Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Bini Aru changed his form. 
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2) Bini Aru kept the magic vvord a secret. 

3) Bini Aru vvrote dovvn the magic vvord. 

4) Kiki Aru came to his father’s room. 

5) Kiki looked at the floor board with interest. 

6) Kiki vvanted to become a bird. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the magic vvord vvas difficult to remember. 

2) Kiki Aru vvas a vvicked boy. 

3) Kiki didn’t like the Munchkin Country. 

4) Kiki vvas happy to leam his father’s secret. 

5) Kiki Aru vvas afraid to forget the vvord. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) Bini Aru vvas afraid to forget the magic vvord. 

2) Kiki Aru took the floor board and savv some strange vvriting 
on it. 

3) Kiki Aru leamed the vvord by heart. 

4) Kiki Aru decided to become a bird. 

4 On behaif of Bini Aru speak about: 

1) the country you live in. 

2) things you like to do. 

3) your son. 

5 Ou behaif of Kiki Aru speak about: 

1) the house you live in. 

2) things you like to do. 

3) your best vvish. 

4) the day you found a strange floor board. 

6 Read and write. 

What exactly did the vvriting on the board say? Can you vvrite 
it dovvn? 
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Chapter Two 


Checkirıg Comprehension 


Make the right choice: 

1) Kiki flew for 

2) Kiki Aru saw 

3) Kiki Anı had 

4) The innkeeper 

5) Kiki 


a) an hour 

b) a long time 

c) two days 

a) a palace 

b) a bank 

c) an inn 

a) some money 

b) much money 

c) no money 

a) asked Kiki to come in 

b) told Kiki to go away 

c) gave Kiki a gold piece 

a) found a gold piece 

b) lost a gold piece 

c) stole a gold piece 


Say true, false , or I don ’t know. 

1) Kiki rose into the air and flew över the Munchkin Country. 

2) Soon Kiki became very tired. 

3) He decided to rest a little in a tree. 

4) The boy didn't know what hawks ate. 

5) Kiki didn’t want to sleep in a tree. 

6) Kiki didn't have any money. 

7) The innkeeper gave Kiki a good supper and a bed. 

8) Kiki needed some money badly. 

9) Kiki had to change his form again. 

10) Nobody saw Kiki steal a gold piece. 

Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Kiki fly to? 


2) Did he fly for a long time? 

3) Did Kiki want to sleep like a bird or did he want to 
sleep like a boy? 

4) Where did Kiki go for supper? 

5) Did he get his supper? 

6) What did the boy see through the öpen window? 

7) How many gold pieces did Kiki want to get? 

8) How did the boy get the money? 

9) Where did Kiki put the gold piece? 

10) Who said that magic was vvicked? 


Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) From his tree the hawk could see a big inn. 

2) The innkeeper asked the boy for some money. 

3) Kiki could not stay at the hotel. 

4) Kiki saw a lot of gold pieces on the table. 

5) The bird caught up one of the gold pieces in its beak. 

6) To steal money is very wicked. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The boy could not stay_the hotel_money. He stood 

_a long time_the yard and didn’t know what to do. 

Suddenly_an öpen window the boy saw a big room_ 

a table_the middle_it. There was a lot_gold 

pieces_the table. An old man vvent up_the table 

and began to count the money. Kiki thought it was his luck. 

_one_those gold pieces he could get food_supper 

and a bed_the night. 

3 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) Kiki (to rise) into the air and (to fly) away into a new world. 

2) He (to come) down and (to sit) in a tree. 

3) The boy (to go) to the inn and (to ask) the inkeeper (to 
give) him a good supper. 
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4) Kiki (to fly) into a tree and (to drop) the gold piece to 
the ground. 

5) The little bird (to speak) in a small voice. 

6) The little bird (to see) Kiki (to steal) the money. 

7) The bird (to say) Kiki (to be sorry) for that one day. 

4 Match two parts of the sentences. 

1) Kiki decided to have some so he changed his form and 

rest became Kiki again. 

2) As Kiki was in the form of a began to count the money. 
bird 

3) The boy didn’t know what the hawk flevv through it and 

birds ate caught a gold piece. 

4) If you have no money because he was very tired. 

5) The innkeeper came up to he decided to rest in a little 

the table and tree. 

6) As the window was opened you must go away at önce. 


fy Discussing the story 

1 Say why: 

1) Kiki was tired. 

2) Kiki flew down to the ground. 

3) the innkeeper didn't give the boy any food. 

4) Kiki became a hawk again. 

5) the little bird spoke to Kiki. 

6) Kiki was glad. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Kiki Aru knew very little about birds. 

2) Kiki has never been to a hotel before. 

3) it was easy for a hawk to get a gold piece from the house. 

4) Kiki has done something wicked. 
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Add more details to this: 


1) From his tree Kiki saw an inn. 

2) An old man went up to the table. 

3) The hawk flevv into the room. 

4) Kiki heard a small voice. 

5) Kiki heard a big voice behind him. 

4 On behalf of the little bird speak about: 

1) what you saw happen in the yard of the inn. 

2) what you thought of the boy. 

3) what made you fly away. 

5 Act out the talk betvveen: 

1) Kiki Aru and the innkeeper. 

2) Kiki Aru and the little bird. 

6 What is your opinion? 

The little bird said: “Magic is vvicked” and “To steal money is 
very, very vvicked.” Was the bird right? 


Chapter Three 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Mflke the right choice: 

1) The strange man vvas a) a Wizard 

b) a vvicked king 

c) a good king 

2) The Nome people a) loved their King 

b) kicked their King out of the 
country 

c) killed their King 
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3) Kiki Anı 


a) didn’t talk to the stranger 

b) told the stranger the truth 
about himself 

c) didn’t teli the stranger the 
truth about himself 

4) The innkeeper a) sent for a cook 

b) gave the two visitors no food 

c) cooked the supper for the 
visitors 

5) Kiki’s vvords a) made the stranger smile 

b) frightened the strange man 

c) made the stranger unhappy 

6) The sranger wanted a) to be King of the Land of Oz 

b) to be the ruler of the Emerald 
City 

c) to become the Nome King 
again 

2 Say true, fulse, or / don V know. 

1) The man who spoke in a big voice was old and fat. 

2) The stranger’s pockets were fiili of heavy stones. 

3) The stranger was on his way home. 

4) The man said that he used to be a king. 

5) The man thought Kiki was a VVizard. 

6) The stranger said he used to have good magic tools himself. 

7) The innkeeper made a very good supper for Kiki and the 
stranger. 

8) The stranger stole his jewels from the Oz people. 

9) The Nome King hated Ozma. 

10) The Nome King promised to give Kiki a lot of jewels. 

3 Answer the questions. 

1) What did the stranger look like? 

2) What were his pockets full of? 

3) Where did the old man take ali his jewels from? 
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4) Who was the old man? 

5) Did the Nome King have a lot of friends in the Land of Oz? 

6) What did the Nome King ask Kiki about? 

7) What did Kiki and the stranger pay for their supper? 

8) Who cooked the supper? 

9) Was Kiki afraid of the Nome King? 

10) Did the Nome King teli Kiki about his wish? 

LU Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized vvords mean. 

1) The stranger's pockets were full of jewels. 

2) The people of Oz kicked him oul of the country. 

3) The Nome King used to have some very good magic tools. 

4) Will you help me to conquer the Land of Oz? 

5) The Oz people were his enemies. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

a) When they came _ the inn, the innkeeper looked 

_ Kiki very angrily. He knew that the boy had no 

money _ his supper and bed. But Kiki took a gold 

piece_his pocket and shovved it_the master. 

Then the innkeeper tumcd_the Nome and asked if he 

had the money_his supper and bed. The Nome took 

_a bag and threvv a lot_jevvels the table. 

The innkeeper and Kiki looked_the jevvels_surprise. 

b) Kiki was not afraid_the stranger because _the 

help _ the magic word he could easily change him 

__a tree or a stone _a moment. The stranger 

vvanted to know Kiki’s secret. But Kiki didn’t want to talk 

_ it. Then the Nome King promised Kiki to make 

him the King_Oz. And as Kiki liked the idea, he said 

he vvould think_it. 
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Match tvvo parts of the sentences. 
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1) The pockets of his clothes 
were big 

2) Önce the stranger was the 
Nome King 

3) When they came into the 
inn 

4) When 1 have conquered the 
Oz people 

5) The innkeeper ran into the 
kitchen 

6) The stranger wanted to 
conquer the Oz people 

Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Kiki tumed around. 

2) the old man looked strange. 

3) the stranger was very rich. 

4) the stranger didn’t want to talk about himself. 

5) the stranger wanted to knovv Kiki’s secret. 

6) the innkeeper ran to the kitchen. 

7) Kiki asked the Nome not to speak very loud. 

8) the Nome wanted to conquer the Land of Oz. 

9) Kiki laughed when the Nome became angry. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the Nome was wicked. 

2) Kiki was not afraid of the Nome. 

3) the Nome wanted to knovv Kiki’s secret very much. 

4) the Nome liked Kiki. 

5) Kiki liked the idea of being the King of Oz. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) Kiki saw a strange old man. 


but the Oz people kıcked 
him out of the country. 

I shall go away. 

the innkeeper looked at them 
angrily. 

because he kept a lot of 
jevvels in them. 

because he hated them. 

to make a good supper for 
the visitors. 
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2) The old man was önce a king. 

3) When they came into the inn the innkeeper looked at them. 

4) The Nome hated ali the Oz people. 

4 On behalf of Kiki speak about: 

1) the strange man you saw. 

2) what you thought the man wanted of you. 

3) what made you not to be afraid of the stranger. 

4) your second meeting with the innkeeper. 

5 Act out the talk between: 

1) Kiki Aru and the strange man when they met for the fırst 
time. 

2) Kiki Aru and the Nome after supper. 

3) the innkeeper, Kiki and the Nome at the door of the inn. 

6 What is your opinion? 

The Nome said: “Well, in our time it happens very often. 
People just come and kick their kings out of their counrties.” 
Did the people of Oz have no reason for kicking the Nome out 
of their country? 


Chapter Four 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) The old man thought a) the boy was silly 
that b) the boy was clever 

c) the boy needed he İp 

2) Kiki Aru a) liked the Nome’s plan 

b) didn't like the Nome’s plan 

c) changed the Nome’s plan 
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3) The old man 


a) tumed into a bird 

b) asked Kiki to change his 
form 

c) changed Kiki into a bird 

4) Kiki a) \vanted to fly at önce 

b) wanted to fly in the aftemoon 

c) wanted to wait till evening 

5) The two people a) tumed into havvks 

b) tumed into little birds 

c) tumed into eagles 

2 Say true, fulse, or I don’t know. 

1) The old man wanted Kiki to help him. 

2) The old man's plan was vvicked. 

3) The Nome thought and spoke the same things. 

4) Kiki wanted to keep the magic word his secret. 

5) The Nome was far away from Kiki when the boy said the 
magic word. 

6) The Nome was happy to become a great eagle. 

7) The large and strong eagle spoke in the innkeeper’s 
voice. 

8) The Nome understood that the boy was not silly. 

3 Answer the questions. 

1) How did Kiki decide to get to the Land of Oz? 

2) Did Kiki want the Nome to come with him? 

3) Did the Nome teli Kiki the truth? 

4) Did the Nome really want to make Kiki the ruler of the 
Oz country? 

5) What did the Nome want to do with the beasts of the big 
forest? 

6) What did the Nome want to change Kiki into? 

7) What did Kiki want to change the Nome into? 

8) Who wanted to do harm? 

9) Where did Kiki and Nome vvait for the evening? 

10) What did they do when the evening came? 
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fü Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) The Nome wanted to do harm to Kiki. 

2) Wicked people try to harm one another. 

3) I see now that the boy is not silly. 

4) In a moment the Nome became a great eagle. 

5) The old man hoped that Kiki would help him to conqucr 
his enemies. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

As Kiki Aru knew very little _ the Land _ Oz, he 

listened _the Nome’s plan _ interest. The plan was 

easy. The Nome wanted them both to fly_the Land_ 

Oz_the form _birds. He said it vvould be nice to 

change_large and strong birds. He explained that there 

were a lot _big forests_ Oz country. Those forests 

were full _beasts. The Nome wanted to change ali the 

beasts _ men and women. _ their help the Nome 

vvished to conquer the people_Oz. At the same time the 

Nome wanted to change ali the people_Oz_beasts 

and send them to live_the forests. 

3 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) When the evening (to come) they (to go out) into the yard. 

2) They (to stand) under a big tree and (to speak). 

3) Kiki (to ask) the Nome (to stay) under the tree vvhile he 
(to go away). 

4) The Nome fırst (to think) that the boy (to be) silly, but 
he (to change) his mind soon. 

5) Suddenly the Nome (to feel) that his form (to begin) to 
change. 

6) As soon as the magic change (to happen) the two eagles 
(to fly) high up in the sky. 
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Match two parts of the sentences. 
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1) The Nome told Kiki about 
his plan 

2) Kiki was sure that he would 
rule the Oz people 

3) As the weather was very hot 
the two people 

4) As Kiki didn’t want the 
Nome to hear the word 

5) While the Nome was standing 
under a big tree 

6) As Kiki didn’t know much 
about the Land of Oz 


because he could lool the 
Nome easily. 

he quickly walked away. 

he felt that his form began 
to change. 

because he vvanted the boy 
to help him. 

he listened to the Nome’s 
stories with interest. 

decided to wait till evening. 


Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Kiki listened to the Nome’s plan. 

2) Kiki vvanted to fly to the Land of Oz. 

3) the Nome thought one thing and said another. 

4) Kiki and the Nome wanted to harm one another. 

5) Kiki changed the Nome and himself into eagles. 

6) the Nome thought that Kiki was clever. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Kiki Aru vvanted to be great. 

2) the Nome vvanted to harın Kiki. 

3) the Nome vvas afraid of Kiki. 

4) the Nome’s plan vvas vvicked. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) There vvere many forests in the Land of Oz. 

2) The Nome vvanted to do harm to Kiki. 

3) Kiki vvanted to do harm to the Nome. 

4 On behalf of one of the characters speak about: 
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1) vvhat you talked in the inn about. 

2) vvhat you thought of the plan. 

3) vvhat you vvanted to become after you have conquered the 
Land of Oz. 

4) vvhat you vvanted to do vvith your companion. 

5 Act out the talk betvveen: 

Kiki Aru and the Nome as they stood under a tree in the yard. 

6 What is your opinion? 

“Wicked people alvvays try to harm one another”. Do you 
agree vvith these vvords? 

Can good people sometimes do harm? 


Chapter Five 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) The VVizard’s balloon a) flevv avvay 

b) fell dovvn 

c) came back 

2) The NVoodman a) told Dorothy his secret 

b) didn't teli Dorothy his secret 

c) asked Dorothy about her 
secret 

3) The Scarecrovv a) made a nice stravv hat 

b) bought a pair of stravv shoes 

c) made a pair of stravv shoes 

4) Dorothy a) liked Toto’s present 

b) thought Toto had a great 
present 

c) didn't like Toto’s present at 
ali 
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5) Dorothy wanted a) to buy some monkeys 

b) to catch some monkeys 

c) to take some monkeys to the 
forest 

2 Say true, false, or I don ’l know. 

1) The Wizard couldn't come back to the Emerald City. 

2) The four friends were preparing presents for Ozma. 

3) The Tin VVoodman vvrote a beautiful poem. 

4) Dorothy didn’t know what present to give to Ozma. 

5) The Scarecrow gave Dorothy good advice. 

6) Dorothy thought of an unusual present. 

7) Dorothy vvanted to catch small monkeys. 

8) Ozma, Dorothy and the Lion went to the big forest. 


3 Answer the questions. 

1) VVhere did Dorothy live? 

2) Did Dorothy often come to visit her friends? 

3) VVhere did the VVizard live? 

4) What did the VVizard do in the Emerald City? 

5) VVhere did the Tin VVoodman like to spend his time? 

6) Did Toto learn to speak in the Land of Oz? 

7) Did Dorothy follow the Scarecrow’s advice? 

8) VVhat birthday present did Dorothy vvant to give to Ozma? 

9) Did Dorothy need any help? 

10) VVhat help did Dorothy ask the VVizard for? 

11) VVho was ready to come with Dorothy to the big forest? 

12) VVhat did Dorothy vvant the monkeys to do? 


Q yVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

I Say what the italicized vvords mean. 

1) Now the VVizard really knew some magic. 

2) Think very hard and a good idea will come to you. 

3) But the monkeys must be very small. 

4) VVc shall put them ali into the cakc. 

5) The Lion will roar and frighten ali the beasts. 
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2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Dorothy vvanted to make a nice present _ Ozma. But 

what could she give her? The girl went_her room, vvhere 

she sat_and thought hard_a birthday present_ 

the good fairy. Suddenly an idea came _ her. She went 

_ the VVizard _ Oz and asked him _ help. The 

VVizard was glad to do what he could_Dorothy and_ 

Ozma. He listened _ Dorothy’s plan _ interest and 

laughed. He didn’t understand how Dorothy was going to hide 
a lot_monkeys_the middle_the cake. 


3 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) The VVizard’s balloon (to fail down) not far from the 
Emerald City. 

2) Oz (to decide) to study magic. 

3) Dorothy (not to like) the Tin VVoodman’s song. 

4) The Scarecrovv (to think) that Ozma (to love) him very 
much. 

5) Toto (to think) that some bones (to be) a vvonderful 
present for Ozma. 

6) Dorothy (to go) to the VVizard for help. 

7) The VVizard (to be glad) to help his little friend. 


4 


Match two parts of the sentences. 

1) Oz vvanted to study magic 

2) Dorothy often came to the 
Emerald City 

3) Dorothy didn’t like the poem 

4) The Scarecrovv vvas making 
stravv shoes 

5) Dorothy vvent to her room 

6) Dorothy asked Oz to make 
the monkeys small 


because it vvas not good 
poetry. 

because he believed Ozma 
liked stravv. 

because he did not vvant to 
be a humbug. 

because they should get into 
the birthday cake. 

because she had many friends 
there. 

because she vvanted to think 
hard. 
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Discussing the Text 


1 Say why: 

1) the Wizard went back to the Emerald City. 

2) the Wizard decided to study magic. 

3) the Tin Woodman spent a lot of time in the garden. 

4) the Strawman thought straw shoes would be a good present 
for Ozma. 

5) Dorothy’s present was unusual. 

6) Dorothy asked the VVizard to help her. 

7) the Wizard vvanted to go to the forest with the Lion. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the VVizard has changed. 

2) Toto has changed. 

3) it was a difficult task for Dorothy to choose a present for 
Ozma. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) The VVizard was sorry. 

2) The Tin VVoodman was happy. 

3) The Scarecrow was busy. 

4 On behalf of one of the characters speak about: 

1) your birthday present for Ozma. 

2) why you wanted to give that present to her. 

5 Act out the talk between: 

1) Dorothy and the Tin VVoodman. 

2) Dorothy and the Scarecrow. 

3) Dorothy and the VVizard. 

6 VVhat is your opinion? 

1) ‘‘Think hard and a good idea will come to you”. Do you 
agree with these words? 
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2) Have you ever thought very hard about something and it 
helped you? 


Chapter Six 


. Checking Comprehension 

I Make the right choice: 

1) The King of the forest 
was 

2) Gugu ruled the forest 

3) The eagles wanted to 

4) The Nome was 

5) Kiki Aru made magic 


a) the Bear 

b) the Grey Monkey 

c) the Yellow Leopard 

a) alone 

b) with the help of three friends 

c) with the help of Ozma 

a) look like other animals 

b) become very strange animals 

c) look like strange birds 

a) angry with Kiki Aru 

b) happy with what Kiki did 

c) angry with himself 

a) on the. tree where the Nome 
sat 

b) far from the Nome 

c) under a big tree 


2 Say true, false, or I don ’t knotv. 

1) There were hundreds of animals in the Land of Oz. 

2) The animals had a strong King. 

3) The King was strong but not clever. 

4) The Nome wanted to speak only vvith Gugu. 

5) Kiki vvas afraid to become a strange animal. 
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6) The strange animals should have heads of leopards. 

7) The Nome had a secret wish. 

8) Kiki and the Nome looked alike in their new form. 

9) Kiki and the Nome did not look like eagles at ali in their 
new form. 


3 Answer the questions. 

1) VVhere did ali the animals of the Land of Oz live? 

2) VVhere vvas the big forest situated? 

3) How did the animals cali their forest? 

4) Who did the animals obey? 

5) VVhere did the tvvo eagles stop? 

6) Did Kiki know how many animals lived in the forest? 

7) Did the Nome want to speak to the animals of the forest? 

8) VVhat animals did the Nome and Kiki decide to change 
into? 

9) Did Kiki teli the Nome the magic word? 

10) VVas the Nome afraid of Kiki? 

11) How did Kiki make magic? 

12) VVhat did the Nome and Kiki do when they changed their 
form? 


CD Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) The Bear, the VVolf and the Grey Monkey helped Gugu to 
rule the country. 

2) The other animals obeyed them. 

3) The animals will help us to conquer the people of Oz. 

4) You stay here and I will fly to another tree. 

5) Some day 1 shall know his secret and then. 


2 F'ıU in the missing prepositions. 

Ali the animals_the Land_Oz lived_a big forest 

_the middle_the country. VVhen the two eagles saw 

the forest they flew_and sat_a tali tree. Their plan 


was to go_the animals and teli them_their plans. 

The Nome hoped that the animals would listen _ them 

and help them. But fırst they needed to change_animals. 

They decided to have the heads_lions, the bodies_ 

monkeys and the vvings_eagles. As Kiki didn’t want the 

Nome know his magic word, he flew_and made magic 

_another tree. The Nome vvas very angry_the boy, 

but as he vvas afraid_ him, he didn’t say anything. Kiki 

changed the tvvo eagles_very strange animals vvho could 

vvalk_the ground and fly_the sky. 

3 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) One morning tvvo eagles (to fly) high över the big forest. 

2) In the middle of the forest the eagles (to fly) dovvn and (to 
sit) in a tali tree. 

3) As soon as Kiki (to say) the magic vvord the Nome (to 
change) his form. 

4) Kiki and the Nome (to become) very strange animals. 

5) The Nome (to hope) that some day he (to knovv) the 
secret vvord. 


4 


Match tvvo parts of the sentences. 

1) The animals callcd the forest 
“Gugu Forest” 

2) The animals vvere afraid of 
their rulers 

3) The tvvo eagles stopped to 
talk 

4) Kiki didn’t knovv much about 
the Gugu Forest 

5) The Nome vvas very angry 
vvith Kiki 

6) Kiki turned into the same 
animal as the Nome 


because they vvere strong and 
clever. 

because he kept asking a lot 
of questions. 

because the boy didn’t teach 
him the secret vvord. 

because the King of the 
forest vvas Gugu. 

because he needed his help. 

because they needed to decide 
vvhat form to take. 
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Discussing the Text 


Chapter Seven 


Say why: 

1) three friends helped Gugu to rule the forest. 

2) the animals obeyed their rulers. 

3) the Nome and Kiki wanted to speak to the animals. 

4) the eagles wanted to change their form. 

5) the Nome wanted to look like no other animal in the 
forest. 

6) Kiki made magic far away from the Nome. 

Prove that: 

1) the animals of the forest lived in an organized country. 

2) Kiki was not afraid to look strange. 

3) Kiki didn’t want to obey the Nome. 

4) the Nome was afraid of Kiki. 

Add more details to this: 

1) The Leopard had three friends. 

2) The Nome didn’t want to be angry with Kiki. 

3) Kiki tumed the two eagles into verv strange animals. 

On behalf of the Nome speak about: 

1) the big forest and the life of animals there. 

2) why you wanted to look different from other animals. 

3) why you wanted to have the head of a lion, the body of 
a monkey and the wings of an eagle. 


Read and act out the talk between: 

Kiki Aru and the Nome. 

What is your opinion? 

“Are you afraid to look strange?” Why did the Nome ask Kiki 
this question? Did Kiki answer the question? How does Kiki’s 
reaction characterize the boy? 
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r Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) King Gugu was 


2) The strangers 


3) King Gugu 


4) Kiki Aru 


5) The Nome vvanted 
to t um Kiki into 


a) pleased vvith the forest animals 

b) angry vvith some animals 

c) displeased with ali the animals 

a) spoke in angry voices 

b) addressed the animals in a 
friendly way 

c) vvaited to be introduced 

a) believed the strangers 

b) thought the strangers were 
telling lies 

c) thought the strangers were 
telling the truth 

a) changed the Wolf into a man 

b) changed the Monkey into 
a man 

c) changed the Bear into a man 

a) a tree 

b) a stone 

c) a wild beast 


2 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) The Leopard was a wise King. 

2) King Gugu trusted his friends. 

3) King Gugu didn’t like the strange-looking animals. 

4) The strangers spoke in a very pleasant manner. 

5) The Bear didn’t believe the strangers. 

6) King Gugu didn’t like Li-Mon-Eags’ name. 

7) King Gugu thought Li-Mon-Eags vvere telling lies. 

8) The rulers of the forest vvanted to see magic. 

9) Kiki’s magic frightened the animals. 

10) The animals decided to obey Kiki. 
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3 Answer the questions. 

1) What werc the animals discussing on a big clearing? 

2) What did the strange beasts look like? 

3) Did the strangers look like brother-animals? 

4) Where did the Li-Mon-Eags live? 

5) Why did they come down? 

6) What did the Li-Mon-Eags teli the animals about the 
people of Oz? 

7) Did the animals want to become masters of the people? 

8) When did King Gugu begin to speak like a friend? 

9) What did the animals decide to do? 

10) Did the Nome teli the animals about his real plan? 

11) Did the Nome teli Kiki about his real plan? 

12) What did Kiki want to do with the Nome when he became 
King? 

Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
I Divide the words in the box ınto three categories: 
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2 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Leopard the King and his friends met on a big clearing. 

2) The strange beasts came up to them. 

3) The Nome at önce thought up a name. 

4) The animals will become the masters of the people. 

5) I promise you that you will be the King of the Land of Oz. 

3 Match two parts of the sentences. 

1) The animals didn't trust the the people will become their 

Li-Mon-Eags slaves. 

2) When the animals conquer because they showed their 

the Land of Oz magic to them. 

3) The Nome promised to because the people of Oz 

change ali the people into were neither their friends, 
animals nor their enemies. 

4) The animals believed the Li- because he vvanted them to 

Mon-Eags know about the Li-Mon- 

Eags’ plan. 

5) Gugu the King was frightened because he wasn’t a real 

friend. 

6) Gugu decided to have a because he wanted to send 

meeting with ali the animals them to the forest to live 
of the forest there. 

7) Kiki didn't trust the Nome because the Wolf became a 

little fat man. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The Nome made _ a clever story. He said that the Li- 

Mon-Eags lived_the sky. One day two Li-Mon-Eags flew 

_ a forest _the Emerald City and saw a lot _ 

people. They heard the people talk_their wicked plans. As 

soon as they heard that the people_Oz wanted to conquer 

the animals_the forest, they flew_. When the Nome 

fınished his story he looked_Gugu and his friends. 
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Discussing the Story 


1 Say why: 

1) the Nome made up a new name for Kiki and himself. 

2) the Nome said that he and his friend lived in the sky. 

3) Gugu the King didn’t believe the strangers. 

4) Gugu the King asked the strangers to change the Wolf 
into a man. 

5) Gugu the King changed his mind and called a meeting 
with ali the animals. 

6) Kiki Aru and the Nome had vvicked thoughts about each 
other. 


2 Prove that: 

1) life in the forest was not quiet. 

2) Gugu the King and his friends were surprised by the form 
of the strangers. 

3) Gugu the King had more wit than his friends. 

4) the Li-Mon-Eags didn't become the animals' friends at önce, 
the Nome was happy with the result of the meeting with 
the King of the forest. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) Gugu the King stopped his speech. 

2) The Wolf, the Grey Monkey and the Bear obeyed Gugu. 

3) Kiki decided to change the Nome into a tree. 

4 On behalf of the King of the Forest speak about: 

1) the reason of your moming meeting with your friends. 

2) the two strangers. 

3) why you didn’t trust the Li-Mon-Eags fırst. 

4) what made you believe the Li-Mon-Eags. 

5) why you wanted to see ali the animals of the forest. 

5 On behalf of the Wolf speak about the Li-Mon-Eags’ magic. 
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Read and act out the talk between: 

the Nome and Kiki Aru. 


7 What is your opinion? 

“The wicked people can never be real friends”. Do you share 
this opinion? Speak with your classmates and find out what 
they think about it. 


Chapter Eight 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) There were a) dozens of beasts in the forest 

b) hundreds of beasts in the 
forest 

c) thousands of beasts in the 
forest 

2) The Leopard sat a) on a big throne 

b) on a big stone 

c) on a big tortoise 

3) The King spoke a) in a loud voice 

b) in a secret voice 

c) in a quiet voice 

4) The animals wanted a) to go away 

the strangers b) to speak 

c) to show their magic 

5) The animals a) agreed to the Nome’s plan 

b) argued about the Nome's 
plan 

c) obeyed their King’s decision 
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Fiil in the missing prepositions. 


Say true , false> or 1 don ’t know. 

1) Ali the animals of the forest came to the big clearing. 

2) Ali the beasts were the same. 

3) There were no crocodiles among the animals. 

4) The Leopard addressed the animals in a friendly way. 

5) The animals had never seen any beast like Li-Mon-Eags 
before. 

6) Both of the magicians wanted to speak to the animals. 

7) The Nome spoke for a short time. 

8) When the Nome fınished the animals didn't say anything. 

9) The Wolf didn't want the Li-Mon-Eags to make magic 
again. 

10) The animals couldn't agree on what to do. 

11) The animals made much noise discussing the Nome’s 
plan. 

12) The noise stopped when the animals saw a strange group 
on the clearing. 

Answer the questions. 

1) What did Gugu teli the animals about the Li-Mon-Eags? 

2) Did ali the animals believe that the strangers were 
magicians? 

3) Did the animals like the Li-Mon-Eags’ plan to conquer 
the people of Oz? 

4) VVere there any animals who disapproved of fıghting? 

5) Did Gugu ask the animals to give him their answer quickly? 

6) What stopped the noise? 

(13 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Tlıere were hundreds and hundreds of beasts. 

2) Will you listen to him? 

3) Think very hard. 

4) Some of them wanted to fıght. 

5) Some of them even didn’t want to talk about fıghting. 


Next moming hundreds_beasts came_the big clearing. 

Their King spoke_a loud voice_his throne. He told 

the animals_the two strangers who were real magicians 

and came to help them, because their country was _ 

danger.The people_Oz wanted to tum the animals_ 

their slaves. One_the magicians vvantcd to speak_ 

the animals_his plans. When one of the strangers came 

_ front _the animals, they looked _ him _ 

great surprise. They had never seen an animal_a head 

_the lion, a body_the monkey and wings_the 

eagle. 

Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) Hundreds of animals (to come) to the clearing. 

2) The King (to get up) from his throne and (to speak) in a 
loud voice. 

3) The animals (to listen) in silence. 

4) The Nome (to teli) the animals about the Li-Mon-Eags’ 
plan. 

5) When the Nome (to fınish) the animals (to begin) to talk 
to one another. 

6) The beasts (to make) so much noise that they (can not) 
hear each other. 

7) Suddenly the animals (to see) a strange group. 

Finish up the sentences and write them down. 

1) The animals came to the clearing because ... 

2) Gugu addressed the animals •brothers’ because ... 

3) Gugu explained that the Li-Mon-Eags came to the forest 
because ... 

4) The Nome came out in front of the animals because ... 

5) The beasts looked at the Nome in great surprise because ... 

6) The Wolf vvas the fırst to cry out that the strangers were 
real magicians because ... 

7) Gugu wanted the animals to think hard about the plan 
because ... 
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6 YVhat is your opinion? 

Gugu the King addressed the animals as “brothers”. Why? 
What do you think of Gugu? What kind of ruler was he? 

Discussing the Story 


8) The animals began to shout loudly because ... 

9) The noise suddenly stopped because ... 


Say why: 

1) the animals came to the clearing. 

2) the animals looked at the Li-Mon-Eags in surprise. 

3) Gugu asked the Nome to speak to the animals. 

4) Gugu the King asked the animals to think hard. 

5) the animals made much noise. 

Prove that: 

1) Gugu the King called a meeting for a serious reason. 

2) Gugu the King believed that the Li-Mon-Eags were 
magicians. 

3) the Wolf was frightened by the Li-Mon-Eags’ magic. 

4) not ali the animals agreed with the Li-Mon-Eags' plan. 

Add more details to this: 

1) The animals looked at the Nome in great surprise. 

2) The animals began to talk to one another. 

3) Suddenly the noise stopped. 


On behalf of one of the animals speak about: 

1) why you came to the clearing. 

2) who you saw on the clearing. 

3) what you thought of the magicians’ plan. 


Make up and act out a talk between: 

1 ) two animals who liked the magicians’ plan. 

2) two animals who disliked the magicians' plan. 

3) one animal who liked the magicians’ plan and one animal 

who didn’t like it at ali. 


Chapter Nine 


: Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) Dorothy arrived 
in the forest 


2) The strangers 


3) Kiki tumed the Wizard 
of Oz into 

4) Kiki tumed the 
Nome into 

5) When Kiki flew into 
a very high tree 


a) on the Lion’s back 

b) on foot 

c) with the help of the silver 
shoes 

a) spoke in angry voices 

b) addressed the animals in a 
friendly way 

c) waited to be introduced 

a) a fat woman 

b) a goose 

c) a fox 

a) a tree 

b) a goose 

c) a little lamb 

a) he cried 

b) he smiled 

c) he laughed 


2 Say true, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) There vvere three people and a lion among the group of 
strangers. 

2) King Gugu looked at the girl in great surprise. 

3) The Li-Mon-Eags were very afraid of the strangers. 

4) The Nome knevv who the strangers were. 
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5) 

Kiki was afraid of the VVizard. 

black 

little 

strong 

funny 

6) 

Kiki vvanted to get hold of the magician’s bag. 

true 

vvonderfiıl 

emerald 

vvicked 

7) 

The VVizard tumed Kiki into a fox. 

magic 

real 

poor 

vvhite 

8) 

Kiki said the magic vvord four times. 

clever 

high 

fat 

great 

9) The Lion vvanted to kili the vvicked magician. 

10) The Nome was glad that Kiki uscd his magic. 

scrious 

silver 

ugiy 

angry 

yellow 

quiet 


3 Answer the questions. 

1) What did Gugu the King ask Dorothy about? 

2) How did Dorothy introduce her friends? 

3) Did the animals listen to Dorothy vvith interest? 

4) Did the VVizard of Oz speak to the animals? 

5) Did the Nome recognize the girl and her friends? 

6) What did the Nome say to Kiki about the strange group? 

7) What was the Nome afraid of? 

8) Did Kiki speak to the strangers? 

9) What did Kiki do? 

10) Did the VVizard of Oz understand that there was a wicked 
magician among the animals in the forest? 

11) What happened to Dorothy? 

12) Who became a little boy? 


Q Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicised words mean. 

1) Dorothy said that the Lion was her true friend. 

2) The Wizard had his magic tools in a black bag. 

3) The Nome knew them at önce. 

4) The VVizard was a real magician. 

5) Now the Lion could not harm Kiki. 

6) Dorothy became a little vvhite lamb. 

2 Which of the words in the box below can you use to describe: 

• colour? 

• quality? 

• size? 


3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The animals_the forest stood_the little girl and her 

friends. They listened _ her_great interest. They 

couldn’t believe that she was not afraid _them. Dorothy 

didn’t see the Li-Mon-Eags because they were standing_ 

other animals. The Nome knew Dorothy_önce. He was 

very frightened, but he hoped the strangers would not know him 

_his new animal form. Kiki looked_the Nome and 

thought: “Oh, that wicked Nome! How 1 hate him! The strangers 

will teli the animals_the forest ali_us and the animals 

will kili us.” Kiki thought hard. Then he ran_the 

clearing_the forest and said the magic word several times. 


4 


Match two parts of the sentences. 

D 
2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 


because Kiki said his magic 
word. 

because she was with her 
friends. 

he knew the VVizard had his 
magic tools in it. 

he couldn’t see the wicked 
magician. 

because he wanted to do 
some magic tricks. 

he was very clever and could 
harm him. 

because he knew who the 
strangers were. 


Dorothy was not afraid of the 
animals 

The VVizard had his magic 
tools vvith him 

The Nome was terribly fright¬ 
ened 

Kiki looked at the black bag 
because 

The VVizard’s body changed 
its form 

The Lion was terribly angry 
because 

Kiki changed Gugu’s form 
because 
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Discussing the Story 


Chapter Ten 


Say why: 

1) Dorothy and the Wizard came to the forest. 

2) the animals listened to Dorothy’s words with interest. 

3) the Nome was frightened. 

4) Kiki stood behind the Nome ali the time. 

5) Kiki vvanted to have the Wizard's tools. 

6) Kiki ran away. 

7) the Wizard knew there was a wicked magician nearby. 

8) Kiki laughed. 

Prove that: 

1) Dorothy was proud of her friends. 

2) Dorothy was not afraid of the animals of the forest. 

3) Kiki hated the Nome. 

4) Kiki was afraid of the Wizard. 

5) Kiki was afraid of Gugu. 

6) Kiki was wicked. 


Say who became: 

a fox 
a lamb 
a goose 
a boy 

a fat woman 

On behalf of Gugu speak about: 

1) the strange group that appeared on the clearing. 

2) the impression Dorothy made on you. 

3) the magic changes that you saw happen with the strangers. 

4) what happcned to you. 

Read and act out the talk between: 

Dorothy and Gugu the King. 
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Checking Compreherısion 


1 Make the right choice: 
1) Kiki Anı 


2) Kiki Aru 


3) The VVizard thought 
it was 


4) The Nome 


5) The magic word 
changed the Goose 


a) stayed on the clearing 

b) flew far away 

c) stayed near the clearing 

a) opened the magic bag 

b) lost the magic tools 

c) couldn’t öpen the magic bag 

a) diffıcult to break the magic 

b) easy to break the magic 

c) impossible to break the magic 

a) was not afraid of Kiki 

b) vvanted Kiki to be his master 

c) was afraid of Kiki 

a) into the Nome 

b) into the Munchkin Boy 

c) into the Li-Mon-Eag 


2 Say Irue, false, or I don ’t know. 

1) Ali the animals vvere terribly frightened. 

2) Some of the animals didn’t run away from the clearing. 

3) They didn’t know what to do. 

4) There was a Fat Man and a Little Boy on the clearing 
too. 

5) The Goose didn't knovv who it really was. 

6) The Wizard didn't knovv vvhere his bag vvas. 

7) Dorothy thought it vvasn't difficult to fınd the bag. 

8) The Goose didn’t vvant to look for the black bag. 

9) The Goose vvanted to fınd Kiki Aru. 

10) Kiki had a nevv plan. 
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Answer the guestions. 


1) What did ali the animals of the forest do? 

2) How did Dorothy leam that the Fox was her friend the 
Wizard? 

3) Did the Munchkin Boy remember who he really was? 

4) Did Kiki fly far away from the clearing? 

5) Did Kiki know what to do with the magic tools? 

6) Who wanted to get the magic tools back? 

7) Who looked for the the black bag with magic tools? 

8) Where did the Goose fınd Kiki Aru? 

9) Did Kiki need the Nome’s help? 

10) What did Kiki change the Goose into? 


£3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Lef us run away from this place. 

2) Dorothy and her friends stayed on the clearing. 

3) With the tools I can do magic. 

4) Kiki hung the bag on the tree. 

5) İt is not diffıcult to break the magic with my magic tools. 

6) They ali looked for the black bag. 

7) The Nome tried to fınd Kiki. 

2 How many phrases can you raake up with the words in the box below 
using the verbs to do or to maket VVrite them down. 
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3 Complete the sentences, using to do or to make. 

1) He doesn’t know my secret, so he can _me no 

harm now. 

2) He is very bad. He can_much harm. 

3) You must not fly away from me. _your magic 

here. 

4) A tree can't_any harm. 

5) He took a piece of paper and _a copy of the 

writing. 

6) Will you help me to _ a birthday present for 

Ozma? 

7) Dorothy wanted to_a great cake. 

8) With the tools I can _ magic which I can’t 

_with one magic word. 

4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The animals _ the clearing were very frightened. They 

thought the magician would change their form too and ran 

_from that place.Only the little Lamb, the Fox, the Boy. 

and the Fat Woman stayed _ the clearing. They didn’t 

speak, they only looked _ one another.When they 

remembered vvhat they were before, they looked _the 

Goose. The Goose. vvho was really the Nome, was afraid 

_the VVizard and his friends. So he decided to hide his real 

name_them. He said that he was just a goose. But when 

the friends and Gugu started to look_the Wizard’s black 

bag, the Goose started looking_it too. He wanted to fınd 

the bag and hide it_the Wizard. “If the Wizard knows 

\\bo I really am, he will kick me_the Land of Oz!" 


Discussing the Story 
1 Say why: 

1) some animals stayed on the clearing. 

2) the Goose didn’t give his real name. 

3) Kiki understood nothing about the magic tools. 
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4) the Wizard vvanted to fınd his black bag. 

5) the Goose wanted to fınd the black bag too. 

6) the Nome wanted to fınd Kiki. 

7) the Nome obeyed Kiki. 

8) Kiki was ready to listen to the Nome’s plan. 

Prove that: 

1) the Goose didn’t want to change into his real form. 

2) Kiki was a lazy boy. 

3) Kiki needed the Nome. 

4) the Nome wanted to fınd Kiki very much. 

On behalf of Dorothy speak about: 

1) how you found out what animals stayed on the clearing. 

2) your plan to fınd the black bag. 

Read and act out the talk between: 

Kiki Aru and the Nome. 


What is your opinion? 

“Why did you do ali this?” The Nome didn’t know why Kiki 
changed his form. Do you know why? 


Chapter Eleven 


2) The Fox hid in 


3) The Nome vvanted 

to change monkeys into 

4) Kiki became 


5) The Wizard 


a) a big hole in the ground 

b) a big hole in a wall 

c) a big hole in a tree 

a) Li-Mon-Eags 

b) svvords 

c) soldiers 

a) a tree 

b) a nut 

c) a stone 

a) threw the nuts avvay 

b) put the nuts into his pocket 

c) ate the nuts 


2 Say true, fulse , or I don ’l know. 

1) The Fox saw the two Li-Mon-Eags by chance. 

2) The Wizard-Fox understood the Li-Mon-Eags’ secret. 

3) The Wizard-Fox decided to vvatch the vvicked magicians. 

4) The hole in the tree was very deep. 

5) The Wizard-Fox couldn’t hear well what the Li-Mon- 
Eags spoke about. 

6) The Nome vvanted to frighten the Oz people vvith fıfty 
soldiers. 

7) Kiki changed ali the monkeys into soldiers at önce. 

8) The Nome vvas angry vvith Kiki again. 

9) The Wizard-Fox leamed the magic vvord at önce. 

10) The Nome lıeard the magic vvord from Kiki. 

11) The VVizard repeated the magic vvord correctly three times. 


Checking Comprehension 


Make the right choice: 

1) The Wizard understood 
that the Li-Mon-Eags 


a) vvere their friends 

b) vvere their enemies 

c) vvere the Munchkins 


3 Answer the questions. 

1) What place did Kiki and the Nome choose for their secret 
talk? 

2) Did the Wizard-Fox understand vvho the Li-Mon-Eags 
really vvere? 

3) Where did the Wizard-Fox hide himself? 

4) What vvas the Nome’s nevv plan? 
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5) How did the Wizard-Fox leam the magic word? 

6) Did the VVizard remember the magic word at önce? 

7) What happened when the Wizard said the magic word for 
the fîrst time? 

8) What happened when the Wizard said the magic word for 
the second time? 

9) Did the Nome understand vvho the Fox really was? 

10) What did the Nome want to do with the Fox? 

Q H'’orking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) I understand it ali now. It is ali clear now. 

2) I must watch them ali the time. 

3) There was a big hole in the tree. 

4) İn a moment a soldier vvith a big sword stood on the 
clearing. 

5) The VVizard put his head out of the hole, 

6) The order of the letters in the word was wrong. 

2 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

The Wizard-Fox (to hide) in a big hole in the tree. The two 
Li-Mon-Eags (to sit) not far from him, so he (to hear) 
everything they (to talk) about. The VVizard (to understand) 
that the vvicked magicians (to want) to conquer the people of 
Oz. He (to think) it (to be) a very wicked plan. The VVizard 
(to become) very angry. Suddenly he (to see) one Li-Mon- 
Eag (to get up) and (to come) nearer to the tree where he (to 
hide). The Li-Mon-Eag (to look) into the hole, but he couldn’t 
(to see) anything because it (to be) very dark inside it. Then 
a vvonderful thing (to happen): the VVizard (to hear) the 
magic word! 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

VVhen Kiki ran back_the Nome_the sixth time the 

VVizard-Fox put his head_the hole. He was not 


afraid_the wickcd magician because he knew the magic 

word. VVhen he said it aloud Kiki changed_a small nut 

_önce. The VVizard cried_joy and jumped_ 

the hole._that moment the Nome rose_the ground 

and looked around. The VVizard-Fox looked _ him and 

said: “This Li-Mon-Eag must change_a big nut: Pyzrqxgl!” 

But no magic happened because the order_ the letters 

_the magic word was wrong. 

fy Discussing the Story 

1 Say why: 

1) the Wizard-Fox got into the hole. 

2) the Nome vvanted to change the monkeys into soldiers. 

3) Kiki ran up to the tree several times. 

4) the VVizard-Fox listened to the magic word six times. 

5) the VVizard-Fox jumped out of the hole. 

6) the Nome’s form didn't change for the fîrst time. 

7) the VVizard-Fox changed the Li-Mon-Eags into nuts. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Kiki stili didn’t trust the Nome. 

2) the Nome was angry. 

3) the hole vvas a good place to hide. 

4) the Nome didn’t know what happened to Kiki. 

3 Add more details: 

1) At last I can teli you vvho changed our forms. 

2) The Nome saw the Fox, but he did not see Kiki. 

3) The Nome repeated the word several times. 

4 On behalf of the VVizard speak about: 

1) the strange animals on the clearing. 

2) what you thought of the Li-Mon-Eags. 

3) how you leamed the magic vvord. 
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4) what you changed the Li-Mon-Eags into. 

5) what you decided to do next. 

5 Read and act out the talk between: 

Kiki and the Nome 

6 What is your opinion? 

The Wizard decided to change the vvicked magicians into nuts. 
Why didn’t he change them into something else? Was his idea 
a good one? 


Chapter Twelve 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) The Wizard changed a) ali at önce 

his friends b) one by one 

c) fîrst into nuts, then into their 
real form 

2) The soldiers a) vvere running around the forest 

b) couldn’t move 

c) vvere climbing the trees 

3) The monkeys a) asked the VVizard hundreds 

of questions 

b) shouted at the VVizard 

c) thanked the VVizard very 
much 

4) The basket was big a) twelve real monkeys 

enough for b) twelve soldiers 

c) twelve little monkeys 
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5) Dorothy and her friends a) stayed in the forest for some 

more days 

b) decided to live in the forest 

c) went avvay to the Emerald 
City 

2 Say true, false , or I don 't know. 

1) Dorothy was the fîrst to see the Wizard in his real form. 

2) The Wizard changed ali his friends into their real form at 
önce. 

3) The Wizard told his friends of his adventures. 

4) The VVizard had a good reason for changing the vvicked 
magicians into nuts. 

5) The six soldiers made much noise in the forest. 

6) The VVizard changed the soldiers back into monkeys. 

7) The Wizard made magic with the help of his magic 
tools. 

8) The monkeys liked the Wizard very much. 

9) Ali the monkeys got into a small basket. 

10) The VVizard promised to bring the monkeys back to the 
forest soon. 

11) Gugu knevv he had some real friends in the Emerald 
City. 

12) Dorothy carried the basket in her hands. 

3 Answer the questions. 

1) What did the VVizard's friends vvant to knovv? 

2) What vvas the fîrst thing the VVizard did vvhen he came 
back to his friends? 

3) Did the VVizard shovv the two nuts to his friends? 

4) Could the nuts talk? 

5) Could the nuts do any harm to the animals ? 

6) Were the monkeys interested in the six big soldiers? 

7) How did the VVizard change the soldiers back into little 
monkeys? 

8) What did the VVizard need the tvvelve monkeys for? 

9) Did the monkeys vvant to come vvith the VVizard? 

10) VVhat did Gugu think of the VVizard and his friends? 
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yVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) The Wizard told his friends of his adventures. 

2) The big soldiers couldn’t make a step. 

3) The monkeys made great noise. 

4) You are the true friends of animals. 

5) The VVizard promised to bring the monkeys back. 2 

Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) The VVizard (made / did) magic without his tools. 

2) The VVizard (made / did) his friends very happy. 

3) The two nuts couldn’t (make / do) the friends any harm. 

4) They monkeys (made / did) great noise in the forest. 

5) The VVizard (made / did) twelve monkeys very small. 

Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The VVizard changed his friends_their real forms. Then 

he told his happy friends_his adventures and showed 

them the two nuts. Dorothy, Gugu and the Cowardly Lion 

stood _the VVizard and listened _ his story_ 

great surprise. They were not afraid_the wicked beasts 

any more because they were only nuts now. Then they ali 

wcnt_the forest where the six soldiers were. Hundreds 

and hundreds_monkeys sat_the trees making great 

noise and talking _ one another. VVhen the VVizard 

changed the soldiers_monkeys again, ali the monkeys 

_ the forest cried _joy and thanked the kind 

magician. They wanted to come_him_the Emerald 

City. 

Discussing the Story 
Say why: 

1) the VVizard wcnt back to his friends in the clearing. 


2) the wicked beasts could do no harm any more. 

3) the friends hurricd into the forest. 

4) the friends couldn’t hcar each other in the forest. 

5) the VVizard couldn’t use his magic tools. 

6) the monkeys wanted to go to the Emerald City. 

7) Gugu invited the VVizard to come to the forest back 
again. 

Prove that: 

1) the VVizard was a true friend. 

2) the nuts couldn’t do harm any longer. 

3) the soldiers were happy to become monkeys again. 

4) Gugu liked the VVizard and his friends. 

3 Add more details: 

1) The VVizard told his happy friends of his adventures. 

2) The monkeys looked at the soldiers. 

3) The VVizard put a small basket on the ground. 

4) “VVhat will you say to this?” 

4 On behalf of Gugu the Leopard speak about: 

1) the VVizard’s magic. 

2) what you thought of the VVizard. 

5 Read and act out the talk between: 

1) Dorothy, the Fat VVoman, the Munchkin Boy and the 
VVizard. 

2) the VVizard and the monkeys. 

6 VVhat is your opinion? 

“East or West, home is best. ” 

The VVizard took twelve little monkeys away from the forest to 
the Emerald City. VVill the monkeys like the Emerald City? 
VVilI they want to come back to the forest? 
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Chapter Thirteen 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Make the right choice: 

1) Ozma was a) pleased to see ali her guests 

b) angry with some Oz people 

c) displeased with ali the animals 

2) The Oz people a) made fun on Ozma’s birth- 

day 

b) worked hard on Ozma’s birth- 
day 

c) drank water from fountains 
on Ozma’s birthday 

3) Dorothy a) cut the cake 

b) asked the VVizard to cut the 
cake 

c) asked Ozma to cut the cake 

4) Ozma a) knew the real form of the 

nuts 

b) vvanted to know the real form 
of the nuts 

c) didn’t want to know the real 
form of the nuts 

5) Dorothy wanted a) to use the magic of the 

fountain 

b) to drink some water from 
the fountain 

c) to put the nuts into the 
fountain 

2 Say true, false, or 1 don ’t know. 

1) The VVizard began to teach the twelve monkeys at önce. 
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2) The monkeys couldn’t understand what the Wizard vvanted 
them to do. 

3) The Oz people loved Ozma’s birthday. 

4) There vvere a lot of fountains in Ozma’s garden. 

5) There was a special board next to each of the fountains. 

6) Ozma invited many guests to her birthday. 

7) Ozma’s birthday cake was beautifully decorated. 

8) The candles vvere made of sugar. 

9) Ozma thanked her friends for the vvonderfiıl present. 

10) Ozma vvanted the VVizard to change the nuts into Li- 
Mon-Eags again. 

11) Dorothy vvanted to use the magic of the fountain. 

3 Ansvver the questions. 

1) What did the VVizard teach the monkeys? 

2) Hovv did the people of the Land of Oz decorate their 
houses for Ozma’s birthday? 

3) VVhat vvriting vvas there on a board near one of the 
fountains? 

4) VVho came to Ozma’s birthday? 

5) Did Ozma like the birthday cake? 

6) VVhat happened vvhen Ozma cut the cake? 

7) Did Ozma knovv vvhere the VVizard took the little monkeys 
from? 

8) VVhat did the Tin VVoodman give Ozma as a present? 

9) VVhat did the VVizard, Ozma and Dorothy speak about in 
the garden? 

10) Did they knovv the real form of the nuts? 

11) Hovv did Dorothy w ant to use the magic of the foun¬ 
tain? 

12) Did Ozma like Dorothy's plan? 

Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized vvords mean. 

1) There vvas a writing on a board near one of the fountains. 

2) There vvere lighted candles on the cake. 
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3) In the centre of the cake there were letters which vvcre 
made of sugar. 

4) They sat down on an emcrald bench opposile one of the 
fountains. 

5) The Wizard will make them thirsty. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

_last Ozma’s birthday came. It was a great holiday- 

the Land _ Oz. The people sang, danced and played 

games _ the streets and their gardens. Ozma gave a 

great dinner_her Emerald Palace. Ozma’s friends, people 

and animals, came_her palace_ali the countries 

_the Land_Oz. Ozma talked_ali_them. 

Then four beautiful giriş brought _a very big cake and 

put it_the middle _the table. There were flovvers 

and candles_it. _the centre _the cake there 

were letters which were made_sugar. When Ozma saw 

the cake she cried _joy: “Oh, how beautiful!” Then 

suddenly some funny monkeys jumped_the cake 

and cried “Many happy returns!” Ozma laughed very much. 

She thanked her friends _ the beautiful and unusual 

present. 

3 How many phrasal vertos can you make with the help of the prepositions 
in the box? Use three of them to speak about the events of this chapter. 

• out 

• up 

• down 

• for 

• away 
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Match two parts of the sentences. 
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1) The VVizard taught the she wanted to see ali her 

monkeys different tricks friends. 

2) The monkeys learned the because they enjoyed the 

acrobatic tricks fast party greatly. 

3) There was a vvriting on one he wanted to make Ozma 

of the fountains laugh. 

4) Ozma gave a great dinner because they were very clever. 
because 

5) Ozma and her friends laughed because the fountain was not 

very much a usual one. 

6) The VVizard was against the magicians could do more 

Ozma’s plan because harm to the people of Oz. 

& Discussing the Story 

1 Say why: 

1) Ozma’s birthday was a great holiday. 

2) Ozma gave a great dinner. 

3) Dorothy asked Ozma to cut the cake herself. 

4) the monkeys made everybody laugh. 

5) people couldn't drink water from one of the fountains in 
Ozma’s garden. 

6) Ozma wanted the VVizard to change the nuts into their 
real form. 

7) the VVizard was against Ozma’s idea. 

8) Ozma sent Dorothy for a cup. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the Land of Oz looked differently on Ozma’s birthday. 

2) Ozma loved guests. 

3) Ozma loved birthday surprises. 

4) Ozma was kind. 

5) Ozma liked Dorothy’s plan. 
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Add more details to this: 


1) There was some writing on a board near one of the fountains. 

2) Ozma took a knife and cut the cake. 

3) Dorothy vvent out for a walk in Ozma's garden. 

4) “We must not be afraid of two living things.” 

5) “That’s not a bad idea,” said the Wizard. 

4 On behalf of Dorothy speak about: 

1) the Land of Oz on Ozma's birthday. 

2) your present to Ozma. 

3) why you wanted to give Ozma an unusual present. 

4) why you vvent for a walk the follovving moming. 

5) what you talked with Ozma and the Wizard about. 

6) your plan to use the magic of the fountain. 

5 Read and act out the talk between: 

1) Dorothy, Ozma and the little monkeys. 

2) the VVizard, Dorothy and Ozma. 

6 What is your opinion? 

“VVe must not be afraid of two living things even if they are our 
enemies, or vvicked magicians,” said Ozma. Do you share 
her opinion? Speak with your classmates and fınd out what 
they think about it. 


Chapter Fourteen 

? Checking Comprehension 

I Make the right choice: 

1) The VVizard put a) near the fountain 

the small nut b) into the fountain 

c) into a cup next to the foun¬ 
tain 
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2) Kiki looked around a) with fear 

b) with anger 

c) in great surprise 

3) The vvater from the a) his real form 

fountain changed b) a kind old man 

the Nome into c) a magician 

4) Ozma vvanted the a) to go away 

Nome and Kiki b) to stay in the Emerald City 

c) to live in the Munchkin 
Country 

5) Dorothy and the VVizard a) some acrobatic tricks 
were happy to teach b) some magic 

Kiki and the Nome c) to be kind and to love people 

2 Say true, fulse , or 1 don ’t know. 

1) Dorothy put the little nut near the fountain. 

2) The fırst nut changed into Kiki Aru. 

3) Kiki understood vvhere he was and got frightened. 

4) Kiki was very thirsty. 

5) The little boy drank three liters of vvater. 

6) Kiki didn’t remember anything about his life. 

7) Kiki looked at Dorothy and began to cry. 

8) Dorothy recognized the Nome King. 

9) The Nome vvas happy to see Dorothy and her friends. 

10) The magic vvater of the fountain changed the Nome into 
a kind man. 

3 Ansvver the questions. 

1) VVhat did the VVizard say vvhen he put the little nut near 
the fountain? 

2) VVhat vvas the real form of the fırst nut? 

3) VVhat did Kiki do for the fırst time in his life? 

4) VVhat did Ozma say about the little Munchkin Boy? 

5) VVhat did the VVizard say vvhen he put the big nut near the 
fountain? 
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6) What happened when the Nome drank some water? 

7) Did he remember Kiki? 

8) Did Ozma want to send the Nome away from the Land of 
Oz? 

9) Did the Nome and Kiki become good and kind? 

10) Who helped them? 


tU H orking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Kiki found Ozma very beautiful. 

2) The boy smiled a kind and happy smile. 

3) I shall fîght you and kick you out of the Land of Oz. 

4) I don’t know either him or you. 

2 Öpen the brackets to make the sentences complete. 

1) The boy (to take) the cup and (to run) to the fountain. 

2) He (to drink) one cup afler another. 

3) He (to forget) his name and the name of the country he 
(to live) in. 

4) The Nome (to stand) in front of the friends and his long 
white hair (to rise) in the air. 

5) The friends (to teach) the Nome and Kiki how to be kind 
and good. 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

The VVizard put the small nut _the ground _the 

fountain and said the magic word._önce the nut changed 

_ Kiki Aru, the boy_the Munchkin Country. The 

boy looked around_great surprise, because he couldn’t 

understand where he was. He was terribly thirsty. He took 

_a cup and ran _the fountain. He drank one cup 

_another. When he looked around again he saw some 

beautiful people sitting _ a bench. He liked them and 

smiled _ them. _ the fırst time _ his life Kiki 

smiled a kind and happy smile. 
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Discussing the Story 


1 Say why: 

1) the VVizard put the nuts near the fountain one by one. 

2) Kiki didn't understand where he was. 

3) the boy obeyed Dorothy. 

4) Ozma and her friends looked at the Nome in great surprise. 

5) the Nome coudn’t fınish his angry speech. 

6) Ozma vvanted to leave Kiki and the Nome in the Emerald 
City. 

2 Prove that: 

1) the magic of the fountain really worked. 

2) neither Kiki nor the Nome could do harm any longer. 

3) it vvasn’t easy for Ozma, Dorothy and the VVizard to 
teach Kiki and the Nome how to be good and kind. 

3 Add more details: 

1) Kiki was very glad when he saw a cup and a fountain. 

2) Kiki smiled to them. 

3) The Nome laughed his wicked laugh. 

4) “I don’t know either him or you.” 

4 On behalf of one of the characters speak about: 

1) the magic changes you saw. 

2) vvhal you thoughl must be done with the boy and the 
Nome. 

5 Read and act out the talk between: 

1) Dorothy, Ozma and the Munchkin Boy. 

2) the VVizard, Dorothy, Ozma and the Nome. 

6 VVhat is your opinion? 

1) Ozma bclieved that if the Nome stayed in the Land of 
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Dear Friend! 


Oz, and saw only good and kind people, he would become 
good and kind himself. 

2) Do you share her opinion? Do you believe that a place 
can change a man? 

3) Speak with your classmates and fınd out what they think 
about it. 


You have fınished reading the book. Congratulations! 
We hope, you have enjoyed it. 

Now let’s talk about it and its characters önce again. 


Questions and tasks for the final discussion: 

1) Did you like reading the book? 

2) What have you leamt about the Land of Oz? 

3) The Land of Oz was a magic country, vvasn’t it? Do you 
remember who could make magic there? Can you name 
ali the magicians, witches and wizards of the country? 
How did they make their magic? 

4) Some of the magicians vvere wicked. What happened to 
ali of them? Why do you think they met such an end? 

5) VVhat character did you like most of ali? Explain why. 

6) Was there any character that you disliked very much? 
Explain why you didn’t like him / her. 

7) Describe your favourite part of the book. Role-play it 
with some of your classmates. 

8) Dorothy has found many friends in the Land of Oz. Were 
they true friends? Can you prove it? VVhat does it mean to 
be a true friend? Have you got a true friend? VVhich of 
the characters of the book would you like to be your friend? 
Say why. 

9) There were many beautiful places in the Land of Oz. 
VVhich of them would you like to visit? Say why. VVhat 
beautiful things would you see there? 

10) In this book the animals of the Gugu Forest behave like 
people. Have you read any other books where the animals 
behave like people? VVhat books? Did you like them? 

11) Ozma, Dorothy and the VVizard decided to teach two 
wicked characters to be good and kind. VVhat exactly do 
you think they taught their pupils? VVhat good things can 
you teach someone? 

12) Say what you think about the end of the book? Can you 
think of a different end to the story? VVrite it down and 
then read it in class. 
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13) Try your hand at story writing. Can you imagine what 
happened with your favourite character in ten years time? 
Start your story like this: 

“Dorothy was happy to be back to the Emerald City 
önce again. She vvas looking forvvard to meeting her 
friends: the Scarecrow, the Tin VVoodman, the 
Cowardly Lion, Ozma, the Wizard. She knew Kiki 
and the Nome would wait for her too. But what was 
it? Why were the people of Oz making so much noise? 
Dorothy tumed back and saw...” 


VOCABULARY 


üpHHMTbie coKpameHHsı 


a adjective npnıaraıejibHoe 
adv adverb HapeHHe 
cj conjunction coıo 3 
in t inteıjection MeacaoMerae 
n noun cyınecTBHTe.ibHoe 


num numcral 4 HCJiHTe.ibHoe 
pl plural MHoacecTBeHHoe mhcjio 
pron pronoun MCCTOHMeHHe 
prep preposition npeaaor 
v verb rjıarojı 


A 

about [a'bautl prep 06, OTHOCMTejib- 
ho; okojio, BOKpyr 
acrobatic Laekre'bastık) a aKpoöaTH- 
MeCKHU 

adventure [ad'ventja) n npMKJiıOHe- 
HHe 

afraid [s'freıdl a HcnyraHHbiH 
be afraid of öoaTbCH 
again [a'gevn] adv on«Tb, chobb 
ago [a'goul adv TOMy Ha 3 aa 
air |ea| n B 03 ayx 
ali [o:ll pron Becb, bch, Bce 
alone [a'lounl a oaHH, oaMHOKMH 
along |a'br)) prep aao;ib, no; adv (na- 
cmo with) BMecTe c 
already [od'redıl adv yace 
always | / D:lw(e)ız] adv Bceraa 
anger ['aeogal n thcb 
angrily fatygnh] adv cepaHTO 
angry |'»ogn| a cepambin 
be angry with smb. ccpaMTbca »a 
Koro-a. 

animal | # £enım(a)l| n jkmbothoc 
another [a'nAÖal pron apyron, eme 
oaHH 

any [eni) pron KaKOH-HHÖyab, cmab- 
KO-HHÖyab (e eonpocumejibHbo: npeâ- 
jioMenuvc) 


anybody ['enı,b:>dı| pron ıcro-HHÖyab 
(e eonpocumeAbHbix nped/ıojtceHUMx) 
ann [am] n pyıca (ot khcth ao rurena) 
around [a'raund] adv KpyroM, bcio- 
ay; b 6 jih 3 h 

as [aez, az) adv KaK; TaK KaK, b to 
BpeMH KaK 

as ... as TaKHe ace ... KaK, TaK xe 
... KaK 

asleep [a'sli:p| a cnauiHH 
be asleep cnaTb 
at [aet, at) prep b, y, npn, na 
ate [et] cm. eat 
away [a'weı| adv nponb 
axe [seks] n Tonop 

B 

back [baek) n cmma; adv Ha3aa 
get back BepHyTbca 
go back B 03 BpaıuaTbca 
balloon [ba'luınj n B 03 aywHbiH map 
balloonist [bo'luınıst | n B 03 ayxonaaBa- 
Teab 

bark [bo;k] v aa«Tb 
basket ['baıskıt) n Kop 3 HHKa 
bath |ba:0| n BaHHa 
take a bath npnHHTb BaHHy 
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be (was/were, been) |bi:| (Iwdz| / 
[wa:], |bi:n|) v öbiTb; cyıneciBO- 
BÜTb; HaXOÜMTbCH 
beak |bi:k| n k.i»ob 
bear [bea] n .vıeaBeab 
beard |bıod] n öopoaa 
beast [brst] n 3Bepb; MyaoBnmc 
beautiful ['bjutıful] a KpacuBbin, 
npeKpacHbiH 

because [bı'ksz] cj noTOvıy mto 
become (became, become) [bı'kAin] 
([bı'kcım], [bı'kAm]) v cıaTb, cra- 
HOBHTbca; npeBpaTHTbCH 
before [bı'fb:| prep nepea; xto; npeac- 
ae neM 

begin (began, begun) [bı'gın| (|bı'g<en|, 
[bı'gAn)) v HaHHHaTb(ca) 
beginning [bı'gınıg] n Hanajıo 
behind [bı'haınd] prep C3aan, nem¬ 
an 

believe [bı'lfcv] v Bepmb, aoBepnTb 
beli [bel] n 3bohok 
beside Ibı'saıd| prep OKoao, paaoM 
best [best] a ( npeeocx. cm. om good) 
Hanav'MLUMH 
bird [ba:d| n lirana 
birthday ['ba:0deı] n aeHb po*acHMH 
bite (bit, bitten) [baıt] ([bit], [bıtan|) 
v KycaTb(cfl) 
blow [blou] n yaap 
board [ba:d] n aocKa 
body ['badı] n Teao 
bone [boun] n KOCTb 
bonı [bo:n] a po^cacHHbin 
be bom poaMTbcn 
both [bou 0 | pron 06 a 
brains [breınz] n M03rn, y\ı 
brave [breıv| a xpa 6 pbin 
break (broke, broken) [breık| (|brouk], 
[broukan]) v jıOMaTb(ca), pa36n- 
BaTb(CH) 

brick |bnk] n KHpmm 
bright [braıt] a HpKHii 
brightly ['braıtlı | adv apKO 


bring (brought) [brır>] ([bra:t]) v npn- 
HOCHTb, npMBOaHTb 
bucket ['bAkıt] n Beapo 
burn (burnt) [b^:n] ([b^:nt] ) v ero- 
pcTb; cxnraTb 
but [bAt] cj HO 

by [baı] prep y, npn, okojio, no, k; 
MHMO, Ha 

C 

cake [keık| n TopT, nnpor 
cali |ko:l] n 30 B; v 3BaTb, no3BaTb; 
KpnnaTb 

can (could) [kcen| (|kud|) v MOHb, 
CMOHb 

candle ['kaindi] n CBe ı ıa 
Capital ['k«pıtl| n crojımıa 
carry |'k<en] v Hecm, omocnTb 
cat [k^et] n KoniKa 

catch (caught) [k&tJI (|ka:t|) v jio- 

BHTb, nOHMaTb: CXBaTHTb 
change [tjeınd3] v mchhtMch), H3- 
MCHHTb(Cfl) 

chapter |'tj<cpta| n raaBa 
chop [tjap] v pyöıiTb 
circus |'sa:kas| n unpK 
city l'sıtı] n öojibuıoft ropoa 
elean [kli:n] v mmctmib, yönpaTb; a 
HHCTblH 

clear [klıa] a flCHUH, CBeuibiH 
clearing ['klıarıp] n nojuma b aecy 
clcvcr ['kicvo] a vmiilim, cnocoöıibriı 
elose |klouz| v 3aKpbiBaTb 
clothes [klouöz] n oaexcaa, naaTbc 
cold [kould] n xoaoa; a xoaoanbin 
come (came, come) |k.\m] ([keım], 
|k.\m|) v npnxoaMTb 
come along nara no, Baoab 
come back B03BpamaTbca 
come down cnycKaTbca 
come in BxoanTb 

came ofT conra; cnaaaTb, cBaan- 
BaTbca 


come up (to) noaoftm (k) 
comrade ['kamrıd] n TOBapnm 
conquer ['kapka] v 3aBoeBbiBaTb, 
noöeacaaTb 

contents ['kantentsj n coaepacaHne 
continue [kan'tınju:] v npoao-maTb- 
(ca) 

copy ['kapı] n Konna 
make a copy cHHTb Konnıo, nepe- 
nncaTb 

corner ['ka:na] n yroa 
cotton ['katn] n Baıa 
count [kauntj v CMHTaTb, noacHHTbi- 
BaTb 

country ['kAntn| n crpaHa, rocyaapcTBO 

cow [kau] n KopoBa 

coward ['kauad] n Tpyc 

cowardly ['kauadlı] a TpycnuBbin 

crow [krou] n BopoHa 

cruel l'knıal] a acecTOKHH 

cry [kraı] v KpHnaTb 

Cry OUt KpMKHyTb, BOCIdHKHyTb 
give a cry BCKpHKHVTb 
cut (cut) [kAt] ([kAt]) v pe3aTb, ot- 
pe3aTb 

cut off OTpe3aTb 
cut out Bbipe3aTb 

eyelone ['saıkloun] n umioioh, Bnxpb 

D 

dance [da:ns] v TaHueBaTb 
danger ['dcındsa] n onacHOdb 
dark [dak] a TeMHbifi 
dear [dia] a aoporon, mhjimh 
decide |dı'saıd] vpeuıaTb, npnHHMaTb 
peuıeHHe 

difTicult ['dıfıkalt] a TpyoHbin 
dinner l'dına] n oöea 
dirty |'da:tı] a rpH 3 Hbin 
disappear [dışa pıa] v Hcne3aTb, npo- 
naaaTb 

do (did, done) [du:] ([dıd], [d\n]) v 
aeaaib, caeaaTb 


down [daun] adv bhh 3; BHH3y 
dress [dres] n naaTbe; v oaeBaTbca 
drink (drank, dnınk) [dnpk] ([dnepk], 
[drApk]) v nHTb 
drop [drap] v poH«Tb, öpocaTb 
during ['djuanpl prep b TCMeHHe 

E 

each [i:tj] pron Kaxcabin 
each other apyr apyra 
eagle fi:gl] n opea 
earth [a:0] n 3eMJifl 
easily ['üzılı] adv aerıco 
East [i:st] n boctok 
easy [ ; i:zı| a aencun 
eat (ate, eaten) [i:t] ([et], firtn]) v 
KyuıaTb, ecTb 
eat up cbecTb 
egg [eg| n ahuo 

emerald [ / em(a)rald] n H3yMpya 
the Emerald City khyMpyaHbin ro¬ 
poa 

end [end] n KOHeu; v KOHnaTbca 
enemy ['enimi] n Bpar, HenpMaıeab 
even ['fcvn] adv a axe 
ever [ eva] adv Koraa-anöo 
every ['evrı) pron KaxabiH 
explain [ıks'pleın] v oöbHCHHTb 
eye-glasses [ aıglasız] n o i ikh 

F 

fairy ['fearı] n BoameÖHHua, (Jjea; a 
BoauıeÖHbiH 

fail (fell; fallen) [fa:l| (|fcl|; l'folan]) 
v naztaTb, ynacTb 
fail asleep 3acHyrb 
fail över onpoKHabiBaTbca, CBa- 
J\W TbCfl 

far |fa:| adv aaaeKO 
far away aaaeKO 
fat [feet] a )KHpHbrir, tojictmh 
fear [fıa| n CTpax 
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fairyland ['fcorılcend] n CKa30HHaa 
crpaHa 

few [fjuıl a Ma^o 
a few HecKOJibKO 

fight (fought) |faıt) (|fo:t]) n ÖMTBa, 
apaKa; v apaTbca, cpaacaTbca 
fiil [fil] v HarıojiHflTb 
find (found) [faınd] ([faund]) v Hatt- 
TM, HaXOaHTb 

finish ffınıJl v KOHMaTb, 3aK3HHM- 
BaTb 

fire [faıo] n oroHb 
set fire to noaxeMb hto-ji. 
first [fo:st] a nepBbin; adv cnepBa, 
cHa ı ıaaa 
at first CHanaaa 
for the first time BnepBbie 
fish [fıj] n pbiöa 
floor [Ad:] n no ji 

fly (flew, flown) [flaı] ([flu:], |floun|) 
v jıeTaTb 
fly away yjıeTeTb 
fly down jıeTCTb bhh 3 
fly up B3JieTeTb 
follow l'folou] v cjıeaoBaTb 3 a 
food [fiııd] n nrnua 
fool [fal] n aypaK; v nypanHTb, 06- 
MaHbiBaTb 
forest ['forıst] n acc 
forget (forgot, forgotten) [fo'get] 
([fagot|, [fo'goton]) v 3 a 6 biTb, 3a- 
ÖblBaTb 

form [fo:m] n 4 *>pMa, BueuiHHÜ bmü 
found [faund| cm. find 
fountain l'fauntm] n cJ)OHTaH 
fox [foks] n oncuna 
free [fri:] a CBoöonHbin 
friendly l'frcndlı] û apyacecıoiM 
frighten ['fraıtn] v nyraTb, ncnyraTb 
be frightened HcnyraTbca 
front [frAnt 1 a nepeaHflfl CTopoHa 
nero-Ji. 

in front of nepea, Bnepean 
fruit [fru:t| n ıuıoa(bi), <j)pyKT(bi) 


fiili (oO ['ful (of)] 0 nojiHbiH 
funny 1'fAiu] a 3aöaBHbiH, cMeuiHon 

G 

game [geım] n wrpa 
play games nrpaib b nrpw 
gas [gaes] n ra3 
gate [geıt] n BopoTa 
get (got) [get] ([got]) v nojıynHTb, 
aocTaTb; aoöpaTbc», aonm; no- 
nacrb; aocTaBHTb; caeaaTbca 
get back BcpHyrbCH 
get down cnycTHTbca 
get in (into) 3a6paTbCH, npoHHK- 
Hyrb 

get to nonaaaTb, aoönpaTbCH 
get up BCT3Tb 

gjant ['d3aıont] n BCJiHKaH, rnraHT 
giraffe [d3i'raf] n )KHpa(J) 
give (gave, given) [gıv] ([gerv], fgıvan)) 
v aaBaTb, aaTb 
give a cry BCKpHKHyTb 
glad [gteed] a aoBOjibHbiM, pajıocr- 

HblM 

be glad paaoBaTbca 
glass [glas] n creıcno; a CTeıoiHHHbiH 
go (went; göne) [gou| (|went|, |gon|) 
v huth, xoaHTb, yxoanTb; exaTb 
go ak>ng HüTH Bao.ib 
go away yxoanTb 
go back B03BpamaTbca 

gO İntO BXOHHTb 
go on npoao;LfcaTb 
go OUt (of) BblXOflHTb 
go up noaHHMaTbca 
go up (to) noaxoaHTb 
gold [gould] n 30jioto; a 3oaoTOH 
good-bye [gud'baı| int no cBHnaHHH 
goose [gu:s| ( mh. h. geese) n rycb 
got [got] cm. get 
grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 
great [grcıt] a öojimiioh, Be/iHKMM 
ground [graund] n jcmjih 


group [grup] n rpynna 
guest [gest] n rocTb 

H 

hang (hung) [h<eg] (İM)]) v BMceTb 
happen |'h 2 ep(o)n] v caynaTbCB, npo- 
MCxoamb 

happily l'haspılı] adv cHacuiHBO 
happy ['haepı] a cnacTJiHBbiM 
hard [had] a »cecTKHH, TpyaHbiH; 

. adv ycepaHo; MHoro 
think hard HanparaTb yM 
work hard ynopHO paöoraTb 
harm [ham] n Bpea, 3Jio; v BpeaHTb 
do harm npHHHHBTb 3Jio 
hate [heıt] v HeHaBRueTb 
hawk |ho:k] n flcrpe6 
head [hed] n ronoBa 
hear (heard) [hıo] (|ho:d]) v cjibiınaTb, 
ycTMinarb 

heart [hat] n cepaue 
help [help] n noMonib; v noMoraTb 
hide (hkl, hidden) [haıd] (|hıd|, [hıdon]) 
v nparaTb, cnpflTaTbca 
high [haı| a bmcokhh 
hold (held) [hould] ([held]) vaep^aTb 
hold out npoTBrnBaTb 
bole [houl] n ayruıo; oTBCpcTHe; abipKa 
holiday ['holıdı] n npa3aHHK, aeHb 
oTabixa 

home [houm] n hom 
at home aoMa 

hope [houp] n Ha/ıotcaa; v HaaeaibCH 
horse [ftb:s| n aouıaab 
hot [hot] a ^capKMM 
hour [ auo] n Hac 
house[haus) n üom 
how [hau] adv KaK 
humbug fhAmbAg] n oÖMaHimiK, mo- 
UieHHHK 

hundred 1'lundndl mm , n cto, cothb 
hungry ['hAggn] a rojıonHbitf 
be hungry öbiTb roaoaHbiM 


I 

idea [aı'dıo] n Haea, noHHTne, npea- 

CTaBJieHMC 

if [ıf] cj ecjiM 
in [in] prep b; nepei 
in a minute nepe3 MMHyry 
indeed [ın'di:d| adv b caMOM aeae, 

JieMCTBHTeJIbHO 
inn [in] n rocTHHHua 
inside ['ın'saıdl adv BHyrpeHHflfl cto- 
pOHa, H3H3HKa; BHyTpM 
interest ['ıntnst] n HHTepec 
into ['ıntu, 'into] prep b; BHyrpb 

J 

jar [d^a] n KyBiuMH 
jewel ['dsuıol] ^aparoueHHbiM KaMeHb 
joy [d3oı] n paaocTb 
jump [d3Amp| v npbiraTb, ııpbimyTb 
jump down cnpbirH>rb, cocKOHMTb 
jump out BbinpbirHyTb 
jump up noajıpbirHyTb 
just [d3Ast| adv KaK pa3; npocTo; 
TOJIbKO HTO; TOabKO 
just then KaK pa3 b 3TO BpeMB 

K 

keep (kept) [ki:p] ([kept]) v acp- 

)KaTb(cH); caep)KHBaTb 

keep away aep)KaTb Ha paccTOHHHM, 
omyrHBaTb 

keep watch cTopoxcMTb, cTOHTb Ha 
CTpaxe 

key [ki:] n kjiioh 

kick [kik] v jiHruyrb, yaapHTb Horon 
kick OUt BblUJBblpHyTb, BbimaTb 
kili [kıl] v y6HBaTb 
kind [kaindi a ao6pbm, ^K)5e3HbiH 
kind-hcarted ['kaınd'hatıdl a MflrKO- 
cepzıeHHbiH 
king [kıp] n Kopaib 
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kingdom ['kıodam) n KOpo;ıeBCTBO, 
uapcTBO 

kitchen ['kıtfın] n xyxH5i 
knew [nju:] cm. know 
knife |naıf| n hoxc 
knock [nok| v CTynaTb, nocTynaTb 
know (knew, known) [nou] ((nju:), 
Inounl) v 3HaTb, y3Ha(Ba)Tb 

L 

lamb [l<em) n ameHOK 
land |la^nd | n 3eM,ıa, CTpaHa, jıep- 
aBa 

large [lo;d 3 ] a öo/imuoh 
last |lensti a nocjıeaHHH 
at last HaKOHeu 

laugh [loıf] n c\ıex; v cMeaTbca 
lay |ieı| cm. lie 

learn (learnt) |b:n) (|b:nt|) v yMHTb, 
Bbiy4HTb; y3HaTb 

leave (left) |li:v] ([leftj) v ocTaBJurrb, 
noKHaaTb 
left [left] a JieBbiH 
on the |eft; to the left Ha-ıeBo 
leopard ['lepsd) n jıeonapjı 
let (let) [let] (ilet)) v no3BOjiHTb, 
nycTMTb 

let us go! nokaeMİ 
letter peta] n öyıcBa; nHCbMO 
lie (lay, lain) [laı] ([leı], [leın]) v 
jıeacaTb 

lie down /ıoacHTbca, jıenb 
life |laıf) n XM3Hb 
lift [lift) v noüHMMaTb 
light [laıt] a ;ıerKHH, CBeTJibiH 
like 1 [laik] v jııoÖHTb, HpaBHTbca 
like 2 a noxö>KHH; adv noaoÖHO, Kax 
lion [laıan) n JieB 

listen (to) l'lısn (tu)| vcjıymaTb, npn- 
CJiyiilHBaTbCH (k) 
little l'lıtl) a MajiCHbKHİÎ 
a little HeMHoro 

lock [bk) v 3anHpaTb (hû 3ûmok) 


long [bol a üJiHHHbm; uojithü; adv 
nojıro 

ali day long ue,ibiH neHb 

how long CKOJibKo BpeMeHH, KaK 

aaıro 

look [luk] n B3niflü; v CMorperb; bm- 
maneTb; Ka3aTbc« 
look after npHCMaTpHBaTb, 3a6o- 
TMTbCfl 

look around ouıaaeTbCH 
look at cvtoTpeTb Ha 
look for HCKaTb 
look like öbiTb tioxo>khm 
look out BbirjıaabiBaTb 
look up noüHHTb rjıa3a 
lot (tot) adv MHoro 
a lot of MHoro 
loud [laud] a rpoMKHH 
loudly l'laudlı] adv rpOMKO 
love [Iav] n JiıoöoBb; v JiıoÖHTb 
low [lou] a hh3khh; thxhh; HerpoM- 
KHH 

in a low voice thxo, thxhm tojio- 
COM 

M 

magic |'msed 3 ik] n bojIlucöctbo, koji- 
üobctbo; nyneca; a BOJiıııeÖHbift, 
MarMHecKMH 

magician [maVtyJn] n BO/ıuıeÖHMK, 
MapoaeH 

make (made) [meık) (Imeıd)) v ne- 
-ıaTb, cnejıaTb; 3acraBrtflTb 
mask Ima:sk| n Macxa 
mass [mass) n Macca, rpyna 
master ['maşta] n xo3hhh, BJiaaejıeu, 
rocnonHH 
may Imeı) v MOHb 

meet (met) [mi:t] ([met)) v BCTpe- 
HaTb(Cfl) 

meeting ['mirtıol n BCTpena 
melt [melt] v TaBTb, pacToruiflTb(ca), 
paCTBOpflTb(CH) 


middle ['midi) n cepejHHa 
minute l'mınıt) n MMHyTa 
mistake [mıs'teık) n ouiHÖıca 
moment ['moumant] n momcht 
in a moment b oüho mtmobchhc 
money ['num] n acHbrn 
monkey [Wgkı] n oöe3bHHa 
mountain ['maunun) n ropa 
mouth [mau0] n pOT 
move [mu:vl v jiBHraTb(cfl), nepenBH- 
raTb(cH) 

much [mAtj] adv mhoto; ropaaao (npu 
cpaeneHuu) 
very much oneHb 

munch [mAntJI v aceBaTb, nepeace- 
BblBaTb 

N 

near [nıa| adv , prep okojio, 6jih3ko 
never ['neva] adv HHKorua 
new [nju:) a hobmh 
next [nekst) a cjıeayıomHH, ö.ııuKaH- 
IIIHH 

nice [naıs) a xopoııiHH, KpacıiBbiH, 
npMHTHblH, CJiaBHbltf 
noise [noız] n ıııyM 
North [na0] n ceBep 
nose [nouz| n hoc 
nut IriAt) aj opcx 

O 

obey |a'be»| v cjıyıuaTbca, tiobhho- 
BaTbCfl 

of [av, av] prep c, H3, o, ot, 0 ( 06 ) 
off [af] prep nponb, c, ot 
often l'afn) adv nacro 
on [on) prep Ha, b, o 
önce [waps| adv o^Haacabi, ohhh pa:j 
at önce cpa3y xce, HeMezuıeHHo 
only founlı] adv TOJibKO 
opposite l'opazıt) adv HanpOTHB 
or [o:) cj hjih 


order [bıdo] n nopanoK; npMKa 3 ; v 
npHKa3bmaTb, pacnopH)xaTbCH 
other [ aöo) pron .apyro^i 
out (of) [aut] prep H3 
över l'ouva] prep nepe3; Haj; Bbime; 
06 

P 

paint [peınt] v pncoBaTb, Hapnco- 
BaTb 

pair [pes) n napa 
palace ['paelıs] n aBOpeu 
part [pat) n MacTb 
pass |peı:s| v npoxoüHTb 
pass by npoxoüHTb mhmo 
past [past) n npouuıoe 
paw [po:] n Jiana 
people l'piıpl] n ^iohh, Hapoü 
pick [pik] v noaHHMaTb 
pick up CXBaTMTb 
plan [placn] n n^aH 
pocket ['pokıt) n KapMaH 
poetry [pouıtrı] n cthxh, no 33 HH 
politely [pa'laıtlı] adv BexuiHBO 
prairie ['preorı | n npepHH, crrenb 
present ['preznt) n no^apoK 
promise [promıs] n oöeıuaHHe; v 06 e- 
maTb 

pull [pul| v TauiHTb, aepraTb 
PUİI OUt BbUlCpI HBaTb 
punish ['pAnıJ] v Haxa3aTb, oTOMCTHTb 
pUSh [puJİ V TOJIKaTb 
put (put) [put) (|put|) V nOJlO)KHTb, 
KJiaCTb 

put İnto BJIOXCHTb, nOJIO)KHTb BO- 
BH>Tpb 

put on HaaeTb 
put out BbITHHyTb 
put över noıcpbiTb 

Q 

question [ , kwestjn| n Bonpoc 
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quick |kwık| a öbicrpbift; adv öbiCT- 
PO; )KHBO 

quickly ['kwıklıj adv öbiCTpo 

R 

raise [reız] v noaHHTb 
read (read) |ri:dl (|rcd|) v HMTan> 
reader |'ri:dd] n HHTaTe-ib 
ready fredı] a roTOBbitt 
real |ri3İ| a HacTOjmjHH, üchctbh- 
TeJIbHblH 

really ['nalı] adv Ha caMOM aejıe; aeH- 
CTBHTeJIbHO 

remember [n'memba] v noMHHTb, 
BCnOMHHTb 

repeat [n'pkt] v noBTopaTb 
rest [rest] v OTAbixaTb 
rich [ntj] a öoraTbift 
right |raıt] a npaBbift, npaBHJibHbiH; 
adv npaBO 

ali right xopoıuo, jıaztHO 
be right öbiTb npaBbiM 
rise (rose, risen) [raız] ([rouz], ['nzn]) 

V IlO^HHMaTbCfl 
river fnvs] n peıca 
road [roud] n aopora 
roar |td:| n pbinaHHe; v punaTb 
round [raund] a Kpyrjibiiı; adv Kpy- 
roM 

rule [ru:l] v ynpaa^flTb 
ruler |'ru:İ3] n npaBHTe^b 
run (ran, run) [r,\n] ([nen], [rAn]) v 
öc*aTb, öeraTb, npHÖOKaTb 
run about öeraTb BOKpyr 
run against [ 3 'geınst] HaTOJiKHyTb- 
(ch) Ha MTO-JI. 
run away yöeacaTb 
run off yöexaTb 
run out BbiöoıcaTb 
run up (to) noa6e*aTb 
run up and down öeraTb B3aa h Bne- 
pea 


S 

save [seıv] v cnacaTb 
say (said) [seı] ([sed]) v CKa3aTb 
scarecrow ['skeakrou] n nyra^o, ny- 
nejıo 

screen [skri:n] n uiHpMa 
secret ['si:knt] n TafiHa, ceKpeT; a Tan- 
HblH 

see (saw, seen) [si:] ([so:], [si:n]) v 
BHaeTb, yBHaeTb; noHHMaTb 
seli (sold) [sel) (|sould|) v npoaaBaTb 
send (sent) [send] ([sent]) v nocjıaTb, 
nocbLiaTb 
send back oTocjıaTb 
shake (shook, shaken) [feık] ([fuk], 
[Jeık(3)n]) v TpacTH, KanaTb 
shake hands oÖMeHHTbca pyKono- 
)KaTHCM 

sheep Lfı:p| n obua 
shirt Uat] n pyöauiKa 
shoe Lfu:] n öauiMaK, Tycjuıa 
shop [Jbp] n JiaBKa, Mara3MH 
short [Jb:t] a kopotkmh 
shoulder ['Joulds] n rmcMO 
show Lfou| v noıca3biBaTb 
side [saıd] n cTopoHa 
at his side pano m c hum 
on every side BOKpyr, noBcıoay 
signal |'sıgn(3)l] n CHinajı 
silly ['sili] a rayribiM 
silk |sılk| n LuejiK 

silver ['sılva] n cepeöpo; a cepeöpa- 

HblM 

sing (sang. sung) [siq] ([saerj], [saoD 
v nen> 

sit (sat) [sıt] ([sast]) v cnacTb 
sit down caaHTbca 

sit up CaüHTbCH, npHnOÜHHMaTb- 
c« (u3 jieManeeo noAootcenuH) 
sky [skaı] n hcöo 
slave |sleıv| n paö 

sleep (slept) [slirp] ([slept]) v cnaTb 
slowly ['sloulı] adv MeürıeHHO 


small [smal] a ManeHbKMH, TOHCHb- 
KMH 

smile [smaıl] n yjibiÖKa; v yjibiöaTbca 
smith [smı0] n Ky3Heu 
so [sou] adv , cj tuk, HTaK, TaK hto 
so that Tax hto 

soldier ['sould.33] n co;maT, bohh; na- 

COBOH 

some [sAm] pron HecKOJibKo; hckoto- 
pbie; KaKon-To; HeKOTopoe kojih- 
HeCTBO 

some day Koraa-HHÖyab 
song [sopl n necHfl 
soon [su:n] tf</vcKopo 
as soon as Kax TOJibKo 
sorry ['son] a oropneHHbm 
be sorry co>Ka,ıeTb; H3BH Harben 
sound [saund] n 3ByK 
South [sau0] n ıor 

speak (spoke, spoken) |spi:k| ([spouk], 
[ / spouk(3)n]) v roBopHTb 
stand (stood) [st*end| (|stud|) v CT05m> 
stand up BCTaTb 
star [sto:] n 3Beaaa 
start (for) [stırt (fo:)| v OTnpa&riHTb- 
ca (b nyTb) 

statue ['staetju:| n craTyH 
stay [steı] v ocraBaTbca 


steal (stole, stolen) [sti:l] ([stoul], 
[stoul(3)n]) v KpacTb, yKpacTb 
step [step] n uıar; cTyneHbKa 
stick (out) [stık (aut)] v TopnaTb 
stili 1 [stil] adv Bce-TaKu; Bce euıe 
stili 2 adv thxo; HenoaBH)KHO 
lie stili ;ıexaTb öe3 hbidkchhb 
stone [sloun| n Ka.MCHi» 
stood [stud] cm. stand 
Stop [stop] V OCTaHOBHTbCfl 
story |'ston| n paccKaj, hctophh 
strange [streınd3İ a CTpaHHbm, He- 

OÖblHHblH; He3H3KOMbIH 
stranger |'streınd33] n He3H3KOMeu, 
HyjKOH, nOCTOpOHHHÜ 
straw [stro:] n cojiOMa 


strong [stroo] a cmibHbitt 
study ['stAdı] v y4MTb, H3ynaTb 
stumble (över) [stAmbl(,ouv3)| vcnor- 
KHyTbCfl 

suddenly ['sAdnlı] adv BHe3anHO, 
Bapyr, HeoxHaaHHo 
sugar ['/uga] n caxap 
süit [sjua] n koctiom 
sun [sAn| n cojiHue 
in the sun Ha cojiHue 
sunshine fsAnJaın] n cojiHeMHbiH CBeT 
supper fsApal n >okhh 
have supper yacuHaTb 
surprise Iss'praız] n yaHB^eHHe; v 

yilHBJIBTb 

be surprised yaHBHTbCH 
in surprise c yuHaneHneM 
sweets [swi:ts] n KOH(t)eTbi, c^aaocTH 
sword |sa:d| n m nara, caö.iîi 

T 

take (took, taken) [teık| ([tuk], 
[teık(3)n]) v öpaTb, B3HTb; npo- 
BOHHTb 

take a walk nor>'JWTb; coBepuiHTb 
nporyjııcy 

take out BbiHHMaTb 
tali [to:!] a bucokhh 
taught |to:t| cm. teach 
teach (taught) |ti:tf] ([tD:t]) v oöy- 
naTb 

tear [tıs] n cnc3a 

telescope ['telıskoup] n noa30pHaa rpy- 
öa. Tc^ecKon 

teli (told) [tel] (ftould]) v roBopHTb, 
paCCKa3bIB3Tb, COOÖUtaTb 
terrible fterabl] a BHyuıaıouiHH CTpax, 
cTpauiHbi^, y>xacHbiH 
terribly ['terıblı | adv y>KacHO 
thank [0«ok] v öjiaroaapHTb 
thank you cnacnöo, ÖJiaroaapıo Bac 
thank you very much öo^bmoe cna- 

CHÖO 
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that 1 [öaet| cj mto 

that 2 (öaet) pron (pl those) tot. Ta, 
TO; KOTOpblM 

thing [Oıg] n Beuib, npenMeT 
think (thought) |0ıpk] ([0n:t|) v ny- 
MOTb 

think över oöiiyMaTb 
thirsty l'0o:stı| a ncribiTbiBaıoınnn 
»caaaıy 

be thirsty xoreTb nmb 
thousand |'0auz(a)nd] num TbiCH'ia 
thread |0red] n HHTKa 
threw [Oru:] cm. throw 
throne [0roun| n TpOH 
the Throne Room TpOHHbin 3a.T 
through [0ru:| prep nepe3, CKB03b 
throw (threw, thrown) |0rou] ([0ru:|, 
[0roun|) v öpocaTb, uiBbipHTb 
tie |taı| v cBH 3 biBaTb, npHBH 3 biBaTb 
till |tıl] prep noKa hc; ro Tex nop, 
noKa 

time |taım] n Bpevta; pa3 
tin |tın] n >KecTb, ojiobo 
tired l'taıad] a ycTaJibiH, yTOMJien- 
HblH 

be tired ycraTb 

together Ita'geda] adv bmcctc 
took |tuk| cm. take 
tool |tıd] n HHCTpyMCHT, opy/mc 
touch 1 1 AtJ*| v TporaTb, npmpant- 
BaTbCfl 

tovvards [t3 ; wa:dz, to:dz] adv no Ha- 
ııpaBJieHHK) 

trick | tnk] n (Jx)Kyc, tpiok 
true |ıru:] a ııpaBH/ibHbin, hcthh- 
HbiH, HacTomuMM; BepHbin, ııpe- 
ilUHHblH 

trust ItrASt] v aoBepflTb, BepHTb 
truth [tru:0| n npaBna 
try [traı| v HcnpoöoBaTb; cTapaTbca, 
llblTaTbCJI 
try on npHMepaTb 

tum [to:n | n Mcpe;x, onepe/tb; v no- 
BepHyTb(ca); nepeBepHyTb 


in tura no onepc m 

tura into ııpeBpaTMTb(Cfl) b 

tura to oöpaTHTbca 

U 

under [Anda] prep noa, ıımce 
understand (understood) |,Anda'sta?nd] 
(LAnda'stud]) v noHnvıaTb, noHHTb 
understood [^nda'stud] cm., understand 
unhappy İAnhaepi] a HecMacT.THBbin, 
HecnacTHbm 

unknown l'An'noun] a HeH3BecTHbin, 
HC3H3KOM bl H, »IV5KOH 
unlock [Anlak] v oTnnpaTb 
up |Ap] BBepx, HaBepxy 
up and down prep BBepx h bhm 3, 
TVüa h cıoaa 

use 1 [ju:7_] v no.ibJOBaTbCfl, npnvıe- 
HHTb 

use 2 |ju:s] n no/ib3a 

usual ['ju^ual] a oöbiKHOBeHHbiii, 

OÖblMHblH 

V- 

visit l'vızıt] n noceıucHMc; v nocc- 
ınaTb . 

vocabulary |v9'k<ebjuİDrı| n cjiüBapb 
voice | vdis] n rojıoc 
in a big voice rpoMKMM to.tocom 
in a small voice tohkhm rojıocoM 

W 

wait |weıt] v oacnaaTb 
wait for >»utaTb koto-ji. miH hto-jt. 
walk [wa:k] n nporyjııca; v hüth; huth 
ncıuKOM, ry.iHTb 
walk up noüOHTH 
wall |wd:I] n creHa 

want |want| v \OTCTb; Hy>K.ıaTbca b 
• leM-.ı. 

warm [wa:m| a Te arı bin 


Wash |WDJ] V MbITb 
watch [wDtJ] v HaömoztaTb 
keep watch Kapay.iHTb 
water [Svata] n Boaa 
way [weı] n aopora, nyrb; cnocoö 
a little way off nooaajib 
in the right way npaBoibHO 
on the way Ha nym, b nyTH 
wear (wore, worn) |wea] (|wo:], [wo:n]) 
v 6 bm> oüeTbiM (bo hto-ji.); hochtt» 
(oüe)Kay h t. n.) 
weather ['weöa] n noroaa 
welcome |'welkdm] n npneM, npHBeT- 
CTBHe 

you are welcome mhjiocth npocHM, 
noöpo no^ca^oBaTb 
weU |wel] adv xopouıo; htbk, Hy 
be well öbrrb 3nopoBbiM 
West |west| n 3anaa 
what |wat] pron mto, KaKOH 
which [wıtj] pron khkoh, KOTOpbin 
whisper |'wıspa] n rnenoT; v mearaTb, 
npoınenTaTb 

why |waı] adv , pron noıeMy; kuk 
that’s why bot noncMy 
wicked |'wıkıd] a ınon; Hexopouinn 
wife [waıfl n xeHa 
wind |wınd| n BeTep 
windy |'wındı] a BCTpenbin; o6üyBae- 
Mblİi BCTpOM 
wing [wıp] n Kpbuıo 
wise |waız] a Mynpbin, yMHbiH 
wish [wıj] n *e;raHHe; v xe^aTb, no- 
*e:ıaTb 


witeh |wıtj] n BcabMa, Ko;myHbfl, 
BO^ıneÖHHua (3Jia«) 
wizard [Vızod] n KOJiayH, qapozıeü, 
BOJIUieÖHMK 
wolf |wulf| n bojik 

wonder [SvAnda] n nyno; yüHaıeHHe, 
H3yM^eHne 

in wonder b yaHBjıeHHH 
wonderful [SvAndsful] a yanBHTejib- 
Hbl H, 3aMeHaTeJlbHblÜ 
Hoodman [Vudman] n jıecopyö, üpo- 
BoceK 

the Tin Woodman )Ke^e3Hun üpo- 
BoceK 

word |w3:d] n cjiobo 
work [wa:k| n paöoTa; v paöoTaTb 
world |wa:ld] n MHp, cbct 
write (wrote, written) [raıt] (|rout], 
[^(ajnj) v nncaTb, HanncaTb 
writing l'raıtıg] n Haanncb 
wrong [rop] a HenpaBaribHbiH, ouın- 
ÖOMHbltt 

be wrong ouiHÖaTbCB, 6bm> Hecnpa- 
BeOTIHBblM K 

Y 

yard Lia:d] n ztBop 
year [jid| n roa 
yellow | jelou] a )KejiTbiH 
yes [jes] adv ita 

yesterday |jestad(3)ı] adv BHepa 
yet [jet] adv Bce-TaKH, Bce xe 
young Lİaq] a mo^oüom 
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“Whatever comes, ” she said, 

“cannot change one thing. 

If I ant a princess in rags 
and tatters, I can be 
a princess inside. 

it would be easy to be a princess if 
I were dressed in tvonder/ul clothes, 
but it is a great deal more of a triumph 
to be one ali the time 
when no one knows it.” 
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IIpeAHCJioBHe 


Jloporne pe6aıa! 

llepea BaMH HOBaa KHMra aaa htchhh Ha aHmHHCKOM 
H3biKe H3 cepHM «AHrnHHCKHH Kny6». Ha stot pa3 mm npenna- 
raeM BaM yaneKaTenbHyK) nosecTb aMepHKaHCKOH nHcaTenbHH- 
UM OpaHCHC BepHerr «ManeHbKaa npHHuecca», KOTopaa 3a- 
BoeBana MHJinMOHbi neTCKMX cepneu. B Heit paccKa3biBaeıca 
TporaıenbHaa HCTopHa hcbomkm no hmchh Çapa Kpy, KOTopaa 
Booöpancana ce6a npHHueccoH. riocne BHe3anHOH cMepTH oma 
Çapa M3 npHBHnerHpoBaHHOH yaeHHUbi Hacmoro naHCHOHa 
npeBpamnacb b HMiuyıo onHHOKyıo chpotv h 6ecnpaBHyıo cny- 
xaHKy. üeBOMKe npHiıınocb donKHyTbca c öenHOCTbio h He- 
cnpaBennHBocTbio, ho OHa He Bnana b omaaHne h coxpaHMna 
ynHBHTenbHyK» cnny nyxa, no6poTy, nymeBHyıo ınenpocTb h 
hoctohhctbo HacroaıneH npHHneccbi. 

Mbi HaneeMca, mto meHHe stoh noBecTH 6yneT nna Bac 
ne TonbKo MHTepecHbiM, ho h none3HbiM. Mbi coBeTyeM nonb3o- 
BaTbca cnoBapHKOM h BHMMaıenbHO H3yaaTb KOMMeHTapHH, 
noMemeHHbie nocne KaacaoH rnaBbi. CneıiHanbHO nonoöpaH- 
Hbie ynpaxHeHHa noMoryr BaM BbiyaHTb MHoro hobmx aHrnHH- 
ckhx cnoB h BbipaxeHHH h HaytHTbca npaBnnbHO ynoTpeönaTb 
MXB peHH. 

)KenaeM ycnexa! 




Önce on a dark winter’s day a little girl sat with her 
father in a cab which was slowly driving along the streets of 
London. She sat looking out of the window at the passing people 
with her big serious eyes. 

İt was an odd look for such a little girl because Sara 
Crewe was only seven. But she was an unusual girl and she was 
always dreaming and thinking things about grown-up people 
and the world they belonged to. 

At this moment she was remembering the voyage she had 
just made from Bombay with her father, Captain Crevve. She 
was thinking of the big ship, and of the children playing about 
on the hot deck. She moved closer to her father. 


“Papa,” she said in a low, mysterious little voice which 
was almost a vvhisper, “papa.” 

“What is it, darling?” Captain Crewe answered, looking 
down into her face. “What is Sara thinking of?” 

“İs this the place?” Sara vvhispered. 

“Yes, little Sara, it is. We have reached it at last.” And 
though she was only seven years old, she knew that he felt sad 
when he said it. 

Her mother had died when she was born. Her young, 
handsome, rich, loving father was the only relation she had in 
the world. They had always played together and been fond of 
each other. 

Only one thing had troubled her — “the place” she was to 
be taken to some day . 1 The climate in India was very bad for 
children, and as soon as possible they were sent away from it — 
generally to England and to school. Though her father’s stories 
of the voyage and the new country had attracted Sara, she did 
not like the thought that he could not stay with her. 

“Couldn’t you go to that place with me, papa?” she had 
asked when she was fıve years old. “Couldn’t you go to school 
too? I would help you with your lessons.” 

“But you will not stay there for a very long time, little 
Sara,” he had alvvays said. “You will go to a nice house vvhere 
there vvill be a lot of little giriş, and you will play together, 
and I vvill send you books, and you will grow so fast and be- 
come big enough and clever enough to come back and take 
çare of papa.” 

She liked this idea. She vvanted to stay with her father; to 
ride with him and sit at the head of his table when he had dinner- 
parties; to talk to him and read his books. She did not çare very 
much for other little giriş, but she liked books more than any- 
thing else, and was, in fact, always inventing stories of beauti- 

1 Only one thing had troubled her — “the place” she was to be 
taken to some day. — Ee TpeBO>KH^a TOJibKO Mbicnb o «tom MecTe», 
jcyaa ee Koraa-HHöynb 0TBe3yr. 
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ful things, and telling them to herself. Sometimes she had told 
them to her father, and he had liked them as much as she did. 

“Well, papa,” she said softly, “if we are here we must do it.” 

He kissed her. He was also very sad though he knew he 
must keep that a secret 1 . He didn’t want to part with his little 
Sara. So he held her very closely in his arm as the cab rolled 
into the big square in which stood the big brick jouse. 

On the front door there was a brass plate 2 with black 
letters: 

M1SS M1NCHIN, 

Select Seminary 3 for Young Ladies. 

“Here we are, Sara,” said Captain Crewe, making his 
voice sound as cheerful as possible. Then he lifted her out of the 
cab and they rang the beli. Sara often thought afvenvards that 
the house was somehow exactly like Miss Minchin. It was re- 
spectable, but everything in it was ugly. The furniture was hard 
and polished. The chairs vvere square, armchairs were heavy 
and uncomfortable. Sara did not like the place at önce. 

Miss Minchin entered the room. She was very like her 
house, Sara felt: tali and dull, and respectable and ugly. She 
had large, cold eyes, and a large, cold smile. She knew from 
the lady who had recommended her school to Captain Crewe 
that he was a rich father who was ready to spend a great deal 
of money on his little daughter. 

“İt will be a great privilege to have such a beautiful and 
promising child, Captain Crewe,” she said, taking Sara’s hand. 
“Lady Meredith has told me of her unusual clevemess. A clev- 
er child is a great treasure in a school like mine.” 

Sara stood quietly, looking at Miss Minchin’s face. She 
was thinking something odd, as usual. 


1 keep rhat a secret — xpaHnn> 3to b Taîme 

2 hrass plate — MeaHan Ta6jın4Ka 

5 Select Seminary — 06pa3UOBa« ınKOJia 
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“Why does she say 1 am a beautiful child?” she was think¬ 
ing. “I am not beautiful at ali. Colonel Grange’s little girl, 
Isobel, is beautiful. She has dimples, and rose-coloured cheeks, 
and long hair the colour of gold. I have short black hair and 
green eyes, and I am thin. I am one of the ugliest children I 
ever saw. She is telling a story. 1 ” 

She was mistaken, however, in thinking she was an ugly 
child. She was not like Isobel Grange, but she had charm of her 
own. She was a thin creature, rather tali for her age, and had 
an attractive little face. Her hair was heavy and black and only 
curled at the tips; her eyes were greenish grey, it is true, but 
they vvere big, vvonderful eyes with long, black lashes, and 
though she herself did not like the colour of them, many other 
people did. 

Later Sara discovered that Miss Minchin said the same 
thing to each papa and mamma who brought a child to her 
school. 

Sara stood near her father and listened vvhile he and 
Miss Minchin talked. She had been brought to the seminary 
because Lady Meredith’s two little giriş had been educated there, 
and Captain Crevve had a great respect for Lady Meredith’s 
experience. 

“I am not vvorried about her education,” Captain Crevve 
said, vvith his gay laugh, as he held Sara’s hand. ‘The difficulty 
vvill be to keep her from learning too fast and too much. She is 
alvvays sitting vvith a book. She vvants grovvn-up books — great, 
big, fat ones — French and German as vvell as English — history 
and biography and poets, and ali sorts of things. Drag her avvay 
from her books vvhen she reads too much. Make her ride her 
pony or go out and buy a nevv doll. She ought to play more vvith 
dolls.” 

“Papa,” said Sara. “I can’t have many dolls. Dolls ought 
to be intimate friends 2 . Emily is going to be my intimate friend.” 

1 She is telling a story. — OHa roBopuT HenpaBay. 

2 intimate friends — 6aM3KMe apy3b« 
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Captain Crewe looked at Miss Minchin and Miss Minchin 
looked at Captain Crewe. 

“Who is Emily?” she asked. 

"Teli her, Sara,” Captain Crewe said, smiling. 

Sara’s green-grey eyes looked very serious as she answered. 

“She is a doll 1 haven’t got yet,” she said “She is a doll 
papa is going to buy for me. We will go together to fınd her. 
I have called her Emily. She is going to be my friend when papa 
is göne. I vvant her to talk to about him.” 

“What an original child!” said Miss Minchin. “What a 
darling little girl!” 

“Yes,” said Captain Crevve. “She is a darling little girl. 
Take great çare of her for me, Miss Minchin.” 

Sara stayed with her father at his hotel for several days 
until he sailed away again to India. They visited many big shops 
together, and bought many things. They bought, indeed, many 
more things than Sara needed. Captain Crewe wanted his little 
girl to have everything she admired and everything he admired 
himself, so they collected a wardrobe much too big for a child 
of seven: dresses, hats, coats, gloves and handkerchiefs and silk 
stockings. 

And at last they found Emily. Sara saw her in a small 

shop. 

“Oh, papa!” she cried. “There is Emily! 1 knew her the 
minute 1 saw her — so perhaps she knew me, too.” 

Perhaps she had known her. She had certainly a very 
intelligent expression in her eyes when Sara took her in her 
arms. She was a large doll, but not too large; she had naturally 
curling golden-brown hair, and her eyes were clear, grey blue, 
with sofi, thick eyelashes. 

“Of course,” said Sara, looking into her face as she held 
her on her knee — “of course, papa, this is Emily.” 

So they bought Emily and a wardrobe as big as Sara’s 

own. 

The next day Captain Crevve took her to Miss Minchin’s 
and left her there. He explained to Miss Minchin that his law- 
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yers would give her any advice she vvanted, and that they would 
pay the biliş for Sara’s expenses. 

Then he went with Sara into her little sitting room to say 
to her good-bye. Sara sat on his knee and looked long at his 
face. 

“Are you learning me by heart, little Sara?” he said. 

“No,” she ansvvered. “I know you by heart. You are in¬ 
side my heart.” And they put their arms round each other, and 
kissed. 

When the cab drove away from the door, Sara was sitting 
on the floor of her sitting-room, with her hands under her 
chin and her eyes follovving it until it had tumed the comer of 
the square. Emily was sitting by her. When Miss Minchin sent 
her sister, Miss Amelia, to see what the child was doing, she 
found she could not öpen the door. 

“I have locked it,” said a polite little voice from inside. “I 
want to be by myself, if you please. 1 ” 

Miss Amelia was a fat woman. She was really the better 
person of the two, but she never disobeyed Miss Minchin. She 
went dovvnstairs again, looking almost alarmed. 

“I never saw such a funny, old-fashioned child, sister,” 
she said. “She has locked herself in, and she is not making any 
noise.” 

“It is much better than if she kicked and screamed, as 
some of them do,” Miss Minchin ansvvered. 

“1 savv her clothes,” said Miss Amelia. “What do you think 
of them?” 

“I think they are perfectly ridiculous ,” replied Miss Minchin 
sharply, “but they will look very vvell at the head of the line when 
vve take the school-children to church on Sunday. She will look 
like a little princess.” 


1 I want to be by myself, if you please. — Ecrin rıo3BOJiHTe, a 6bi 
xoîeaa noöbiTb oahoh. 
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Useful Words 


cab n K3Ö, HaeMHbiH 3KHnax 

odd a CTpaHHbifi 

relation n poüctbchhhk 

dimples n pl hmomkh 

drag v TamHTb 

lawyer n topucr 

expenses n pl pacxoabi 

ridiculous a Hejıenbifi, CMexoTBopHbiH 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) How old was Sara when she came to England? 

b) Where did she live before? 

c) What can you say about Sara’s parents? 

d) What did Sara feel when she saw the school and Miss 
Minchin? 

e) What books did Sara prefer to read? 

0 What kind of clothes did Captain Crewe buy for 
Sara? 

g) What did Miss Amelia think of Sara? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Captain Crewe brought his daughter to Miss Minch- 

in’s seminary because_. 

b) Sara wanted to fınd Emily because_. 

c) Captain Crevve was sad because_. 

d) Miss Minchin wanted to have Sara in her school 

e) Sara locked the door of her room because _ 
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Match the words having the same or very close meaning. 

1) intelligent a) strange 

2) to çare for b) to be troubled 

3) to be worried c) to be fond of 

4) odd d) clever 

4 Choose the right words from the box and use them in the 
sentences. 

expenses 

relation 

ridiculous 

experience 

dimples 

a) Captain Crewe had a great respect for Lady Me- 

redith’s_and took her advice. 

b) Captain Crew asked his lawyers to pay the biliş for 

Sara’s_ . 

c) Miss Minchin said that Sara’s new clothes looked 
_ for a child. 

d) Isobel Grange had long hair the colour of gold and 

e) Sara’s father was the only_she had. 

5 Describe: 

a) the appearance (BHeuiHMM bhü) of Sara Crewe and 
Miss Minchin; 

b) the interior of the school; 

c) the doll Emily. 

6 Say why: 

a) English children were sent from India to England. 

b) Captain Crewe bought a fantastic wardrobe for Sara. 

c) Sara thought that Miss Minchin was telling a story. 
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7 Speak of Sara Crewe. What was unusual about her? Prove 
that she was a clever girl. 

8 Sara says, “Dolls must be intimate friends.” Do you agree 
vvith her? Give your opinion. 


2 

A FRENCH LESSON 

When Sara entered the schoolroom the next moming eve- 
rybody looked at her with wide, interested eyes. By that time 
every pupil — from Lavinia Herbert, who was nearly thirteen 
and felt quite grown up, to Lottie Legh, who was oniy just 
four — had heard a great deal about her. They knew that she 
was Miss Minchin’s show pupil 1 . One or two of them had even 
seen her French maid, Mariette, who had arrived the evening 
before. Lavinia had managed to pass Sara’s room when the 
door was öpen, and had seen Mariette opening a box which had 
arrived late from some ship. 

“It was full of petticoats ,” she whispered to her friend 
Jessie. “My mamma says that children should be dressed sim- 
ply. She has got one of those petticoats on now. 1 saw it when 
she sat down.” 

“She has silk stockings on!” whispered Jessie. “And what 
little feet! I never saw such little feet.” 

“Oh,” sniffed Lavinia, “that is the way her shoes are made 2 . 
I don’t think she is pretty at ali. Her eyes are such a strange 
colour.” 

“She isn’t pretty as other pretty people are,” said Jessie, 
stealing a glance at Sara 3 , “but she makes you want to look at 

1 she was Miss Minchin’s show pupil — oHa öyaeT 3aHHMaTb oco- 
6oe, npHBHjierupoBaHHoe noao*eHMe b imame mhcc Mhhshh 

2 that is the way her shoes are made — 3to npocro ot Tycpe.ib 

3 stealing a glance at Sara — yıcpamcoM Bar.ısmyB Ha Capy 
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her again. She has tremendously long eyelashes, but her eyes 
are almost green.” 

Sara was sitting quietly in her seat, vvaiting to be told 
what to do. She was interested, and looked back quietly at the 
children who looked at her. She wondered what they were thinking 
of, and if they liked Miss Minchin, and if they cared for their 
lessons, and if any of them had a papa at ali like her own. 

Minchin rapped upon her desk. 

“Young ladies,” she said, “I wish to introduce you to 
your new companion.” Ali the little giriş rose in their places, 
and Sara rose also. “I shall expect you ali to be very agreeable 
to Miss Crewe; she has just come to us from India.” 

“Sara,” said Miss Minchin, in her schoolroom manner, 
“come here to me.” 

She had taken a book from the desk and was tuming över 
its leaves. Sara went to her politely. 

“As your papa has taken a French maid for you,” she 
began, “I conclude that he wishes you to make a special study of 
the French language 1 .” 

Sara felt a little awkward. 

“I think he took her,” she said, “because he — he thought 
I would like her, Miss Minchin.” 

“I am afraid,” said Miss Minchin, vvith a sour smile, 
“that you have been a very spoiled little girl and alvvays imagine 
that things are done because you like them. My impression is 
that your papa vvished you to learn French.” 

Miss Minchin was a very severe person, and she seemed 
so absolutely sure that Sara knew nothing of French that she felt 
as if it would be almost rude to correct her. The truth was that 
Sara’s mother had been a Frenchvvoman, and Captain Crewe 
had loved her language, so it happened that Sara had always 
heard and been familiar vvith it. 

“I — I have never really learned French, but — but 1,” 
she began, trying to make herself clear. 

1 he vvishes you to make a special study of the French language — 

OH XO>ieT, HTOÖbl Tbl XOpOUieHbKO H3yHHJia (})paHUy3CKHH H3bIK 
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“That is enough,” said Miss Minchin. “If you have not 
learned, you must begin at önce. The French master, Mon- 
sieur Dufarge, will be here in a few minutes. Take this book 
and look at it until he arrives.” 

Monsieur Dufarge arrived very shortly aftenvard. He was 
a very nice, intelligent, middle-aged Frenchman, and he looked 
interested when his eyes fell upon Sara trying politely to seem 
absorbed in her little book of phrases. 

“Is this a new pupil for me, madame?” he said to Miss 
Minchin. “I hope that is my good fortune. 1 ” 

“ Her papa — Captain Crewe — is very anxious that she 
should begin the language. But I am afraid she has a childish 
prejudice against it. She does not seem to wish to learn,” said 
Miss Minchin. 

“I am sorry of that, mademoiselle,” he said kindly to Sara. 
“Perhaps, when we begin to study together, I may show you 
that it is a charming language.” 

Little Sara rose in her seat. She looked up into Mon¬ 
sieur Dufarge’s face with her big, green-grey eyes. She knew 
that he would understand as soon as she spoke. She began to 
explain quite simply in pretty and fluent French. Madame had 
not understood. She had not learned French exactly — not out 
of books but her papa and other people had always spoken it to 
her, and she had read it and written it as she had read and 
written English. Her papa loved it, and she loved it because he 
did. Her dear mamma, who had died when she was born, had 
been French. She would be glad to learn anything monsieur 
vvould teach her, but what she had tried to explain to madame 
was that she already knew the words in this book. 

When she began to speak Miss Minchin started quite vio- 
lently 2 and sat looking at her över her eyeglasses, almost indig- 

1 I hope that is my good fortune. — Haneıocb, «rro MeH» acueT 
HeMajıo npnaTHbix MHHyr. 

2 Miss Minchin started quite violently — mhcc Mhhhhh B3npor- 
Hyjıa BceM TeaoM 


nantly, until she had fmished. Monsieur Dufarge began to smile, 
and his smile was one of great pleasure. 

When she had fınished, he took the phrase-book from her. 
But he spoke to Miss Minchin. 

“Ah, madame,” he said, “there is not much I can teach 
her. She has not learned French; she is French.” 

“You did not teli me,” exclaimed Miss Minchin, turning 
on Sara. 

“I — I tried,” said Sara. “I — I suppose I did not begin 
right.” 

Miss Minchin knew she had tried, and that it had not been 
her fault that she was not allovved to explain. And when she saw 
that the pupils had been listening, and that Lavinia and Jessie 
were, giggling behind their French grammars, she felt angry. 

“Silence, young ladies!” she said severely, rapping upon 
the desk: “Silence at önce!” 

And she began from that minute to feel a grudge against 
her new pupil 1 . 


Useful Words 

maid n ropHHMHaa, cjıyîtcaHKa 

petticoat n hhjkhhh loÖKa 

sniflf v (J)bipKaTb 

rap v CTynaTb 

agreeable a npHHTHbiH 

awkward a He;i0BKHH 

sour a KHCJibiH 

spoiled a H3ÖajıoBaHHbin 

severe a CTporHÜ 

prejudice n npejtyöottaeHHe 

gİggle V XHXMK3Tb 

1 to feel a grudge against her new pupil — HcnbiTbiBaTb HenpH»3Hb 
no OTHoıueHHio k cBoeh hoboh yneHMue 
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Exercises 

Say who is: 

a) Lavinia; 

b) Mariette; 

c) Jessie; 

d) Monsieur Dufarge. 

Answer the questions. 

a) Why were the pupils much interested in Sara? 

b) What impressed Lavinia and Jessie? 

c) What did Sara feel when she was sitting in her seat? 

d) What made Miss Minchin think that Sara did not know 
French? 

e) What did Sara teli Monsieur Dufarge? 

0 What was the reaction of Miss Minchin? 


Fiil in the prepositions against , in, for, of, upon, behind. 

a) Sara’s box was fuil_nice petticoats. 

b) Sara was vvondering if the pupils cared_their 

lessons. 

c) Sara explained_fluent French that she loved 

and knew that language. 

d) Lavinia and Jessie were giggling_their French 

grammars. 

e) Miss Minchin angrily rapped_her desk. 

0 Miss Minchin began to feel a grudge _her 

new pupil. 

Say why: 

a) Sara did not say at önce that she had heard and spo- 
ken French ali her life. 

b) Miss Minchin did not allow Sara to explain it. 

c) Miss Minchin began to feel a grudge against Sara. 


Match the verbs and their definitions. 


to giggle 
to sniff 
to introduce 
to vvonder 
to start 


to be anxious to know 
to make a sudden movement 
to show contempt or disapproval 
to make known 

to laugh in a nervous and silly way 


Choose the right word. 

a) Miss Minchin declared that Sara was a (nice, spoiled, 
silly) little girl. 

b) Miss Minchin looked at Sara with a (cold, agreea- 
ble, sour) smile. 

c) Sara felt (worried, awkward, alarmed). 

d) Miss Minchin was a very (polite, rude, severe) 
person. 


7 Act out the dialogue between Sara and Miss Minchin. 

8 Lavinia said, “My mamma says that children should be dressed 
simply.” Do you agree with Lavinia's mother? Give your 
opinion. 


3 

ERMENGARDE 

On that first moming, when Sara sat in her seat, she had 
noticed very soon one little girl, about her ovvn age, who looked 
at her very hard with a pair of light blue eyes. She was a fat 
child, who did not look as if she were clever, but she had a kind 
face. She had pulled the pigtail round her neck, and was biting 
the end of the ribbon , as she stared at the ncvv pupil. When 
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Monsieur Dufarge began to speak to Sara, she looked a little 
frightened; and when Sara stepped forvvard and answered him in 
French, the fat little girl grew quite red in her amazement. She 
spent weeks in her efforts to remember French words and it was 
almost too much for her to suddenly fınd herself listening to a 
child her own age who could speak French fluently. She stared 
so hard and bit the ribbon on her pigtail so fast that she attracted 
the attention of Miss Minchin, who was extremely cross at the 
moment. 

“Miss St John!” she exclaimed severely. “What do you 
mean by such conduct? Take your ribbon out of your mouth!” 

Miss St John became redder than ever — so red, indeed, 
that she almost looked as if tears were coming into her poor, 
silly, childish eyes; and Sara saw her and was so sorry for her 
that she began to like her and want to be her friend. She always 
tried to help someone who was made uncomfortable or unhappy. 

When lessons were över and the pupils gathered together 
in groups to talk, Sara looked for Miss St John, and fınding 
her in a window-seat, she vvalked över to her and spoke. 

“What is your name?” she said. 

To explain Miss St John’s amazement one must know that 
of this new pupil the entire school had talked the night before in 
great excitement. A new pupil with a carriage and a pony and 
a maid, and a voyage from India, was not an ordinary girl. 

“My name’s Ermengarde St John,” she ansvvered. 

“Mine is Sara Crewe,” said Sara. “Yours is very pretty. 
It sounds like a story-book. 1 ” 

“Do you like it?” fluttered Ermengarde. “I — 1 like yours.” 

Miss St John’s main trouble in life was that she had a 
clever father. Ermengarde was a severe trial to Mr St John. 2 Fle 
could not understand how a child of his could be such a dull 
creature with no talents at ali. 


1 It sounds like a story-book. — Oho cjiobho H3 BOjmıeÖHon ck33kh. 

2 Ermengarde was a severe trial to Mr St John. — 3pMeHrap.ua 
6buıa TH)KejibiM öpeMeHe.M ana MHcıepa CeHT-ZbKOHa. 
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“She must be made to leam,” her father said to Miss 
Minchin. 

So Ermengarde spent the greater part of her life in dis- 
grace 1 or in tears. She learned things and forgot them; or, if she 
remembered them, she did not understand them. 

“You can speak French, can’t you?” she asked Sara in 
admiration. 

Sara got on to the window-seat, which was a big, deep 
one, and sat with her hands clasped round her knees 2 . 

“1 can speak it because I have heard it ali my life,” she 
ansvvered. “You could speak it if you had alvvays heard it.” 

“Oh, no, 1 couldn’t,” said Ermengarde. “I never could 
speak it! 1 can’t say the vvords. They’re so unusual.” 

She paused a moment, and then added respectfully. 

“You are clever, aren’t you?” 

Sara she vvondered if she was — and if she was, how it had 
happened. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I can’t teli.” Then, seeing a 
sad look on the round face, she laughed and changed the subject. 

“Would you like to see Emily?” she asked. 

“Who is Emily?” Ermengarde asked, just as Miss Minchin 
had done. 

“Come up to my room and see,” said Sara. 

They jumped dovvn from the window-seat together, and 
vvent upstairs. 

“İs it true,” Ermengarde vvhispered, as they vvent through 
the hail — “is it true that you have a playroom ali to yourself?” 

“Yes,” Sara ansvvered. “Papa asked Miss Minchin to let me 
have one, because — vvell, it vvas because vvhen I play I make up 
stories and teli them to myself, and I don’t like people to hear me.” 

Ermengarde stopped short , staring, and quite losing her 
breath. 


1 in disgrace — b ona^e 

2 with her hands clasped round her knees — o6xBaTMB pyıoiMH 
KOJieHH 
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“You make up stories!” she gasped. “Can you do that — as 
well as speak French? Can you?” 

Sara looked at her in simple surprise. 

“Why, anyone can make up things,” she said. “Have you 
never tried?” 

She put her hand on Ermengarde’s. 

“Let us go very quietly to the door,” she whispered, “and 
then I will öpen it quite suddenly; perhaps we may catch her.” 

Ermengarde had no idea what it meant, but she was sure 
it was something exciting. She follovved her on tiptoe 1 along the 
passage. Then Sara suddenly opened the door. Ermengarde 
saw a neat and quiet room, a fire gently buming in the fireplace 
and a \vonderful doll sitting in a chair by it, apparently reading 
a book. 

“Oh, she got back to her seat before we could see her!” 
Sara exclaimed. 

Ermengarde looked from her to the doll and back again. 

“Can she — walk?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes,” ansvvered Sara. “At least, 1 believe she can. At 
least, 1 pretend I believe she can. Have you never pretended 
things?” 

“No,” said Ermengarde. “Never. I — teli me about it.” 

She was so impressed by this odd, new companion that 
she actually stared at Sara instead of at Emily. 

Sara sat upon the rug and told her strange things. She told 
her stories of the voyage, and stories of India; but what fascinated 
Ermengarde the most was her fancy about the dolls who walked 
and talked, and who could do anything they chose when people 
vvere out of the room, but who must keep their powers a secret 
and get back to their places when people returned to the room. 

“We couldn’t do it,” said Sara seriously. “You see, it’s a 
kind of magic.” 

Önce, when Sara was telling her the story of the search 
for Emily, Ermengarde saw her face suddenly change. 


1 on tiptoe — Ha ubinomcax 


Then Sara said: “Do you love your father more than 
anything else in ali the whole world?” Ermengarde was greatly 
embarrassed. 

“I— I scarcely ever see him,” she stammered. “He is 
always in the library — reading things.” 

“I love mine more than ali the world ten times över,” Sara 
said. “He has göne away. I promised him I would bear it, and 
I will. You have to bear things. Think what soldiers bear! Papa 
is a soldier.” 

Ermengarde felt that she was beginning to adore her. She 
vvas so vvonderful and different from anyone else. 

“If I go on talking and talking,” she said, “and telling you 
things about pretending, I shall bear it better. You don’t for- 
get, but you bear it better.” 

“Lavinia and Jessie are ‘best friends’,” said Ermen¬ 
garde. “I wish we could be ‘best friends’. You’re clever, and 
I’m the stupidest child in the school, but I — oh, 1 do so like 
you!” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Sara. “We vvill be friends. And 1 
can help you with your French lessons.” 


Useful Words 

pigtail n KOCM4K3 

ribbon n .nema 

stare v npMCTajibHo rjıaaeTb 

amazement n M3y\uıeHHe 

cross a pa3^pa>KeHHbiH, cepambiH 

short adv pe3KO, BHe3anHo 

gasp V OTKpblTb POT OT y^MBJlCHMa 

neat a HMCTbiM, aKKypaTHbiü 

fascinate v BocxmnaTb 

fancy n 4)aHTa3HH 

stammer v 3anKaTbca, 3anHHaTbca 

bear v nepeHocHTb, TepneTb 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) What was the problem with Ermengarde? 

b) Why did Ermengarde attract the attention of Miss 
Minchin? 

c) What did Sara think of Ermengarde’s name? 

d) What Sara’s talents impressed Ermengarde? 

e) What story did Sara teli Ermengarde? 

0 What did Sara promise to her new friend? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) When Sara began to speak French, Ermengarde grew 

red in amazement because_. 

b) Sara alvvays tried to help someone who_. 

c) Sara had a playroom ali to herself because_ 

d) Ermengarde did not see her father very often because 

e) Ermengarde was beginning to adore Sara because 


3 Find in the text the English for: 

yBaxHTe;ibHO 

cMeHHTb TeMy pa3roBopa 

npnrtyMbiBaTb mctophm 

B HCKpeHHeM yitMBJieHHH 

itepxaTb cboh cnocoÖHOCTH b ceKpeTC 

BOJIUJeÖCTBO 

4 Fiil in the prepositions about, on, in, at, around, of. 

a) Ermengarde had pulled the pigtail_her neck 

and was biting the end_the ribbon. 

b) Ermengarde was staring curiously_a new pupil. 
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c) When lessons were över the pupils gathered together 
_groups to talk. 

d) Ermengarde spent the greater part of her life_ 

disgrace and_tears. 

e) Sara and Ermengarde came up to the room_ 

tiptoe. 

0 Most of ali Ermengarde liked Sara’s fancy_ 

dolls. 

5 Complete the chart. 



6 Say why Sara came up to Ermengarde. WouId you do the same 
in her place? 

7 Imagine that you are Ermengarde. Say how you met Sara and 
what you felt about her. 





4 

LOTTIE 

The next years at Miss Minchin’s Select Seminary Sara 
was treated more as a guest than a little girl. Privately Miss 
Minchin disliked her, but she was far too practical to do or say 
anything which might make such a desirable pupil wish to leave 
her school. She knew quite well that if Sara wrote to her papa 
to teli him she was uncomfortable or unhappy, Captain Crewe 
vvould remove her at önce. Sara was praised for her quickness 
at her lessons, for her good manners; the simplest thing she did 
was treated as if it were a virtue. But the clever little brain told 
her many sensible and true things about herself and her circum- 
stances, and now and then she talked these things över to Er¬ 
me ngarde. 


“Things happen to people by accident 1 ,’’ she used to say. “It 
just happened that I always liked lessons and books, and could 
remember things when I learned them. It just happened that I 
was bom with a father who was beautiful and nice and clever, 
and could give me everything I liked. But if you have everything 
you want and everyone is kind to you, how can you fınd out 
whether you are really a nice child or a horrid one? Perhaps I’m 
a bad child, and no one will ever know, just because I never 
have any trials 2 .” 

“Lavinia has no trials,” said Ermengarde, “and she is 
horrid enough.” 

Lavinia, in fact, was spiteful. Until Sara’s arrival, she 
had felt herself the leader in the school. She was rather pretty, 
and had been the best-dressed pupil in the Select Seminary until 
Sara’s velvet coats and furs appeared. This, at the beginning, 
had been bitter enough; but as time went on it became apparent 
that Sara was a leader, too. 

Sara was a friendly little soul, and shared her privileges 
and belongings with a free hand 3 . She was a motherly young 
person, and when little giriş fell down and scraped their knees, 
she ran and helped them up and found in her pocket a bonbon. 

So the younger children adored Sara. More than önce she 
had a tea party for them in her own room. And she allovved to 
play with Emily, and use Emily’s own tea-service. 

Lottie Legh admired Sara greatly. Lottie had been sent to 
school by a young papa who could not imagine what else to do 
with her. Her young mother had died, and as the child had 
been treated like a favourite doll or a very spoiled pet monkey 
since the first hour of her life, she was an awful little creature. 
When she wanted anything or did not want anything, she cried. 


1 Things happen to people by accident — MHoroe y -inoneft 33BHCHt 
ot c/ıyHatiHocTeH 

2 1 never have any trials — y mchh ueT B03M0>KH0CTeH ce6a ncnbi- 
TaTb 

3 with a free hand — .nerKO 
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In some mysterious way she had found out that people felt 
sorry for a very small girl who had lost her mother. So it 
became her habit to make great use of this knovvledge. 

One morning, passing a sitting-room, Sara heard both 
Miss Minchin and Miss Amelia trying to quiet some child who, 
evidently, refused to be silenced. 

“Oh — oh — oh!” Sara heard; “I haven’t got any mam- 
ma-a!” 

“Oh, Lottie!” screamed Miss Amelia. “Do stop, darling! 
Don’t cry! Please don’t!” 

When Miss Minchin came out and saw her, she looked 
rather annoyed. 

“I stopped,” explained Sara, “because 1 knew it was Lot¬ 
tie — and 1 thought, perhaps — just perhaps, I could make her 
be quiet. May I try, Miss Minchin?” 

“If you can. You are a clever child,” answered Miss 
Minchin. And she left her. 

When Sara entered the room, Lottie was lying upon the 
floor, screaming and kicking her small fat legs violently, and 
Miss Amelia was hending över her in despair, looking quite red 
and damp with heat. 

Sara went to them quietly. 

“Miss Amelia,” she said in a low voice, “Miss Minchin 
says I may try to make her stop — may I?” 

Miss Amelia turned and looked at her hopelessly. “Oh, 
do you think you can?” she gasped. 

“I don't know vvhether 1 can," ansvvered Sara, stili in her 
half-whisper, “but 1 will try.” 

“Oh, Sara!” said Miss Amelia. “We never had such an 
awful child before. 1 don’t believe we can keep her.” 

But she left the room, and was very happy to fınd an 
excuse for doing it. 

Sara stood by the angry child for a few moments, and 
looked down at her without saying anything. Then she sat down 
on the floor beside her and vvaited. 


Lottie opened her eyes and saw a little girl. But it was the 
one who owned Emily and ali the nice things. And she was 
looking at her vvith interest. 

“I — haven’t — any — ma-ma-a!” she announced; but her 
voice was not so strong. 

Sara looked at her with a şort of understanding in her eyes. 

“Neither have I,” she said. 

This was so unexpected that Lottie actually dropped her 
legs, and lay and stared. A new idea will stop a crying child 
when nothing else will. Then Lottie asked: 

“Where is she?” 

“She went to heaven,” she said. “But 1 am sure she comes 
out sometimes to see me though I don’t see her. So does yours. 
Perhaps they can both see us now. Perhaps they are both in this 
room.” 

Lottie looked about her. She was a pretty, little, cur- 
ly-headed creature, and her round eyes were like wet forget- 
me-nots. 

Sara went on talking. Perhaps some people might think 
that what she said was rather like a fairy story, but it was ali so 
real to her own imagination that Lottie began to listen in spite of 
herself. She had been told that her mamma had wings and a 
crown, and she had been shown pictures of angels-ladies in 
white. But Sara seemed to be telling a real story about a lovely 
country where real people were. 

“There are fıelds and fıelds of flowers,” she said, forget- 
ting herself, as usual, when she began, and talking rather as if 
she were in a dream — “fıelds and fıelds of lilies. And little 
children run about in the lilyfıelds and gather flowers, and laugh. 
And the streets are shining. And no one is ever tired, hovvever 
far they walk. And there are walls made of pearl and gold ali 
round the city, but they are low enough for the people to go and 
lean on them, and look down to the earth and smile, and send 
beautiful messages.” 

It was a pretty story. When it came to an end, Lottie was 
very sorry. 
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“I want to go there,” she cried. “I — haven’t any martıma 
in this school.” 

Sara saw the danger-signal, and came out of her dream. 

“I will be your mamma,” she said. “We will play that you 
are my little girl. And Emily shall be your sister.” 

Lottie’s dimples ali began to show themselves. 

“Shall she?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Sara, jumping to her feet. “Let us go 
and teli her. And then I will wash your face and brush your 
hair.” 

And from that time Sara was an adopted mother. 


Useful Words 

treat v oöpaıuaTbca, OTHOCHTbca 

praise vxBajınTb 

virtue n ztoöporteTejib 

spiteful a 3jioh, Heao6poxeJiaıe/ıbH bi m 

motherly a no-MaıepMHCKM 3a6oTJiMBbiM 

habit n npHBbmKa 

bend v HaKJioHHTbca 

despair n OTHaaHHe 

excuse n npetuıor, onpaBuaHtte 

forget-me-not n He3a6ynıca 

adopted a npneMHbiM 

Exercises 

1 Describe in what way Sara was treated: 

a) at Miss Minchin’s Select Seminary in general; 

b) by Miss Minchin; 

c) by Lavinia; 

d) by younger children. 
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2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Sara told Lottie a wonderful story about angels. 

b) Miss Minchin came out of the room rather annoyed. 

c) Sara often had tea parties for younger giriş. 

d) Miss Amelia left the room, happy to fınd an excuse 
for doing it. 

e) Lottie was lying on the floor, screaming and kicking 
her fat legs. 

0 One moming, passing a sitting room, Sara heard Miss 
Minchin and Miss Amelia trying to quiet some child. 
g) Sara sat down on the floor beside angry Lottie. 

3 Put as many questions as you can. 

a) Sara shared her privileges and belongings vvith a free 
hand. 

b) Sara looked at Lottie vvith a şort of understanding in 
her eyes. 

c) And the little children run about in the lilyfıelds and 
gather the flovvers and laugh. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

xcejtaHHaH yneHMua 
ouapanaTb KOJieHtcy 
naiiHbiH cepBH3 

H36aji0BaHHaH pyHHaa o6e3b«HKa 

cxa3Ka 

xeM4yr 

npueMHaH MaTb 

5 Fili in the prepositions out, över, for, up, down, at, of. 

a) Sara was praised_quickness_her lessons. 

b) She talked many serious things_to Ermengarde. 

c) When little giriş fell_and scraped their knees 

Sara ran and helped them_. 
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d) Lottie began to listen to Sara’s wonderful story in spite 
_ herself. 

e) Sara saw the danger-signal and came_of her 

dream. 

6 Say why: 

a) Miss Minchin did not show that she disliked Sara. 

b) Lavinia was spiteful. 

c) young giriş adored Sara. 

d) Sara offered to make Lottie quiet. 

7 Talk about Lottie. 

a) Describe her and talk about her character. 

b) Do you like the way Sara quieted Lottie? What would 
you do if you were Sara? 

8 Prove that: 

A new idea will stop a crying child when nothing else will. 

9 Sara says, “Things happen to people by accident.” Do you 

agree with Sara? Give your opinion. 


5 

BECKY 

The great power Sara had and the one which brought her 
even more followers than her nice things and the fact that she 
vvas “the show pupil” was her power of telling stories and of 
making everything she talked about seem like a story, whether 
it vvas one or not. 

Sara not only could teli stories, but she adored telling 
them. When she sat or stood in the centre of a circle and began 


to invent vvonderful things, her green eyes grew big and shin- 
ing, her cheeks flushed, and, vvithout knovving that she vvas 
doing it, she began to act. She forgot that she vvas talking to 
listening children; she savv and lived vvith the fairy folk 1 , or the 
kings and queens and beautiful ladies, vvhose adventures she vvas 
narratitıg. Sometimes vvhen she had finished her story, she vvas 
quite out of breath vvith excitement 2 . 

“When I am telling it,” she said, “it doesn’t seem as if it 
vvas only made up. It seems more real than you are — more real 
than the schoolroom. I feel as if I vvere ali the people in the 
story — one after the other.” 

She had been at Miss Minchin’s school about tvvo years 
vvhen, one foggy vvinter’s aftemoon, as she vvas getting out of 
her carriage, she noticed a little figüre vvith vvide-open eyes, 
standing on the steps. Something in the smudgy face made her 
look at it, and vvhen she looked she smiled because it vvas her 
vvay to smile at people. 

But the ovvner of the smudgy face and the vvide-open eyes 
evidently vvas afraid of her and quickly disappeared. That very 
evening, as Sara vvas sitting in the middle of a group of listen- 
ers in a corner of the schoolroom telling one of her stories, the 
very same figüre timidly entered the room, carrying a heavy 
coal-box and a brush to svveep up the ashes 3 . 

She vvas cleaner than she had been in the afternoon but 
she looked just as frightened. She vvas evidently afraid to look 
at the children. She put on pieces of coal vvith her fingers 
trying not to make noise. But Sara savv in tvvo minutes that she 
vvas deeply interested in vvhat vvas going on, and that she vvas 
doing her vvork slovvly in the hope of catching a vvord here 
and there. And realizing this, she raised her voice and spoke 
more clearly. 

1 fairy folk — BoameÖHMUbi 

- she was quite out of breath vvith excitement — oHa 3aabixajıacb ot 
BOJIHeHHH 

3 to svveep up the ashes — BbirpecTM 3o;ıy 
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“The Mermaids swam about in the crystal-green water, 
and dragged after them a fishing-net with deep sea pearls,” 
she said. “The Princess sat on the white rock and watched them.” 

It was a wonderful story about a princess who was loved 
by a Prince Merman 1 , and went to live with him in caves under 
the sea. 

The small figüre before the fıreplace was so much im- 
pressed by the story that she actually forgot that she had no right 
to listen at ali, and also forgot everything else. 

The brush fell from her hand, and Lavinia Herbert looked 
round. 

“That girl has been listening,” she said. 

The little servant snatched up her brush, the coal-box and 
ran out of the room like a frightened rabbit. 

“I knew she was listening,” said Sara. “Why shouldn’t she?” 

“Well,” said Lavinia, “I do not know whether your mam- 
ma would like you to teli stories to servant giriş, but I know my 
mamma wouldn’t like me to do it.” 

“My mamma!” said Sara. “I don’t believe she wou!d 
mind it.” 

“Who is that little girl who makes the fires?” she asked 
Mariette that night. 

Mariette said that she was a timid little thing. She was 
fourteen years old, but was so small that she looked about twelve. 

“What is her name?” asked Sara. 

Her name was Becky. Mariette heard everyone calling: 
“Becky, do this,” and “Becky, do that,” every fıve minutes in 
the day. 

A few weeks later on another foggy aftemoon Sara en- 
tered her sitting-room and in her armchair she found Becky 
asleep and an empty coal-box on the floor near her. She had 
been running about ali day and was very tired. 

On this particular afternoon Sara had been taking her 
dancing lesson, she was wearing a dress the colour of a rose. 


1 Prince Merman — MopcKoa Kopojib 


Mariette had bought some real buds to wear on her 
black locks. She had been leaming a new dance in which she 
had been flying about the room, like a large rose-coloured 
butterfly. 

When Sara entered the room she made some butterfly 
steps — and there sat Becky. 

İt did not occur to her to feel cross at fınding her chair 
occupied by the small, dingy figüre. 

She took a seat on the edge of the table, vvondering what 
it would be best to do. Miss Amelia might come in at any 
moment, and if she did, Becky would be sure to be scolded 1 . 

“But she is so tired,” she thought. “She is so tired!” 

Becky opened her eyes with a frightened gasp. She did 
not know she had fallen asleep. She had only sat down for one 
moment — and here she found herself staring in wild alarm at 
the wonderful pupil, who sat near her, like a rose-coloured 
fairy, with interested eyes. 

Oh, she had got herself into trouble! She would be turned 
out of doors without wages. 

“Oh, miss! Oh, miss!” she stammered. “I am sorry, miss!” 

Sara jumped down, and came quite close to her. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said, quite as if she had been 
speaking to a little girl like herself. “You were tired.” 

How poor Becky stared at her! In fact, she had never 
heard such a nice, friendly sound in anyone’s voice before. 

“Aren’t you angry, miss?” she gasped. “Aren’t you going 
to teli the missus?” 

“No,” cried Sara. “Of course I’m not. Why, we are just 
the same — I am only a little girl like you. It’s just an accident 
that I am not you, and you are not me! 2 ” 

Becky did not understand. Sara realized that Becky did 
not know what she meant. 


1 Becky would be sure to be scolded — Eckkh HaBepHaxa OTpyraıoT 

2 It’s just an accident that I am not you, and you are not me! — 

Beab 3to npocTaa cayHaHHocTb, hto a He tm, a Tbi He a. 
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“Have you done yourwork?” she asked. “Could you stay 
here a few minutes?” 

Becky lost her breath again. 

“Here, miss? Me?” 

Sara ran to the door, opened it, and looked out and lis- 

tened. 

“No one is anywhere about,” she explained. “If your 
bedrooms are fınished, perhaps you might stay. I thought — 
perhaps you might like a piece of cake.” 

The next ten minutes seemed to Becky like a şort of fairy 
tale. Sara opened a cupboard, and gave her a thick slice of 
cake. She talked and asked questions, and laughed until Becky’s 
fears actually began to calm themselves. 

“Is that — ” she said, looking at the rose-coloured dress. 
“Is that there your best?” 

“It is one of my dancing dresses,” ansvvered Sara. “I like 
it; don’t you?” 

For a few seconds Becky was almost speechless with ad- 
miration. Then she said: 

“I önce saw a princess in the Street outside Covent Gar- 
den 1 . There was one young lady, she was pink ali över — the dress 
and ali. People said: ‘That’s the princess.’ You looked like her.” 

“I’ve often thought,” said Sara, “that I should like to be a 
princess; I wonder what it feels like. I believe I will begin pre- 
tending I am one. 2 ” 

Sara turned to Becky with a new question. 

“Becky,” she said, “weren’t you listening to that story?” 

“Yes, miss,” confessed Becky, a little alarmed again. “It 
was that beautiful I — I couldn’t help it.” 

“Would you like to hear the rest?” 

Becky lost her breath again. 

1 Covent Garden — «KoBeHT-I"apaeH», Kopo;ıeBCKHH onepHbin 
Teaıp 

2 I believe I will begin pretending I am one. — MO*eT 6biTb, 
nonpo6yıo npeacTaBHTb ceöe, mto a npnHuecca. 
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“Me hear it?” she cried. “Like as if I was a pupil, miss! 
Ali about the Prince — and the little white Mer-babies swim- 
ming about laughing — with stars in their hair?” 

Sara nodded. 

“You haven’t time to hear it now, I’m afraid,” she said, 
“but if you teli me just what time you come to do my rooms, I will 
try to be here and teli you a bit of it every day until it is Fınished.” 
Becky stared at her adoringly. 

When she vvent downstairs, she was not the same Becky. 
She had an extra piece of cake in her pocket, and she was warm 
and happy. 

“If I was a princess — a real princess,” said to herself 
Sara, “I could give people what they need. But even if I am only 
a pretend princess, I can invent little things to do for people. 
Things like this.” 

Useful Words 

narrate v paccKa3biBaTb, noBecTBOBaTb 

smudgy a rp»3HbiH, nyMa3biM 

timidly adv po6xo 

frightened a HcnyraHHbin 

mermaid n pycajiKa 

snatch up phr v cxBaTHTb 

bud n öyTOH 

dingy a nepenaMKaHHbin 

wages n pl 3apa6oTHaa ruıaTa, acanoBaHbe 

confess v npn3HaBaTbCH 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Who was Becky? 

b) When did Sara see Becky for the fırst time? 
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c) What did she look like? 

d) What was the story that impressed Becky so much that 
she forgot everything? 

e) What was Sara’s reaction when she saw Becky asleep 
in her chair? 

f) What did she promise to Becky? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) The brush fell from Becky’s hand because_. 

b) Lavinia was cross with Becky because_. 

c) Becky fell asleep in Sara’s chair because_. 

d) Sara was wearing a dancing dress because_ 

e) Becky left Sara’s room warm and happy because_ 


3 Choose the right word from the box and use it in the sentences. 



a) Sara noticed Becky when she was getting out of her 

b) Becky liked a wonderful story about_. 

c) The Princess sat on the white_by the sea. 

d) Sara had a \vonderful _of making up 

stories. 

e) Becky was afraid that she would be tumed out of doors 

without_ . 

4 Translate the sentences into Russian. 

a) Sara looked at Becky and smiled because it was her 
way to smile at people. 
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b) Sara entered the room and made some butterfly steps. 

c) It did not occur to Sara to feel cross at finding her 
favourite chair occupied by the small, dingy figüre. 

5 Choose right. 

a) There/It was Sara’s power of telling stories that fasci- 
nated ali the giriş. 

b) There/It was nobody in the corridor. 

c) There/It was a wonderful story about a princess loved 
by a Prince Merman. 

d) There/It was one young lady in pink ali över. 

e) There/It was a timid dingy girl too small for her age. 

6 Prove that Becky left Sara’s room a different person. 

7 Act out the dialogue between Sara and Becky. 

8 Sara had a wonderful power of making up and telling stories. 
Do you agree that it is a great talent? Do you know any people 
who are good at it? 





6 

THE DIAMOND MINES 


Not very long after this a very exciting thing happened. 
In one of his letters Captain Crewe told a most interesting sto- 
ry. A friend who had been at school with him when he was a boy 
had unexpectedly come to him in India. He was the owner of 
land upon which diamonds had been found, and he was devel- 
oping the mines 1 . As he was fond of the friend of his school 
days, he had given him an opportunity to share in this enormous 
fortune by becoming a partner in his scheme 2 . “Diamond mines” 

1 he was developing the mines — oh yxe Hawajı pa3paöaTbiBaTb 
ajiMa3Hbie Konu 

2 to share in this enormous fortune by becoming a partner in his sche¬ 
me — craTb ero napTHepoM h paaaeaHTb c hhm sto orpoMHoe öoraTCTBo 
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sounded so like the “Arabian Nights” 1 that no one could be 
indifferent. Lavinia was very spiteful about it, and told Jessie 
that she didn’t believe such things as diamond mines existed. 

“If there were mines full of diamonds, people would be so 
rich it would be ridiculous.” 

“Perhaps Sara will be so rich that she will be ridiculous,” 
giggled Jessie. 

“She’s ridiculous vvithout being rich,” Lavinia sniffed. 

“One of her ‘pretends’ is that she is a princess. She plays 
it ali the time even in school. She says it makes her leam her 
lessons better.” 

A few weeks before Sara’s eleventh birthday a letter came 
to her from her father. He was not very well, and was evidently 
ovenveighted by the business connected with the diamond mines. 

He had made vvonderful preparations for her birthday. 
Among other things, a new doll had been ordered in Paris, and 
many other presents. 

When Sara’s birthday arrived the whole house was in ex- 
citement. The schoolroom was decorated with flowers, the desks 
had been moved away. 

When Sara went into her sitting-room in the moming, 
she found on the table a small package, tied up in a piece of 
brown paper. She knew it was a present, and she thought she 
could guess whom it came from. She opened it quite tenderly. 
Tt was a square pin-cushion, made of not quite clean red flan- 
nel, and black pins had been stuck carefully into it to form the 
words, “Many happy returns. 2 ” 

“Oh!” cried Sara, with a warm feeling in her heart. “I 
like it so, it — it makes me feel sad.” 

And just at that very moment she heard the door öpen, 
and saw Becky. 

There was a happy grin on her face. 

“Do you like it, Miss Sara?” she said. “Do you?” 

1 “Arabian Nights” — apa6cKne cxa3KH «Tbicana h oaHa HO'ib» 

2 Many happy returns. — no3apa&ımo c aHeM poxcneHMH. 
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“Like it?” cried Sara. “You darling Becky, you made it 
ali yourself.” 

Becky gave a hysteric but joyful sniff, and her eyes looked 
quite moist with delight. 

“It is nothing, and the flannel isn’t new; but 1 wanted to 
give you something and I made it at nights. I knew you could 
pretend it was satin with diamond pins in. I tried to when I was 
making it.” 

Sara flew at her and hugged her. 

“Oh, Becky!” she cried out, with a little laugh. “1 love 
you, Becky — I do, 1 do!” 

When Sara entered the schoolroom in the afternoon, she 
did so as the head of a şort of procession. Miss Minchin, in her 
best silk dress, led her by the hand. A manservant follovved, 
carrying the box containing the doll, a housemaid carried a 
second box, and Becky — a third one. 

“James, place the box on the table and remove the lid,” 
said Miss Minchin “Emma, put yours upon a chair— Becky!” 

Becky had quite forgotten herself in her excitement, and 
was grinning at Lottie. 

“It is not your place to look at the young ladies,” said Miss 
Minchin. “Put your box down.” 

Becky quickly obeyed. 

“You may leave us,” Miss Minchin announced to the servants. 

“If you please, Miss Minchin,” said Sara suddenly, 
“mayn’t Becky stay?” 

It was a bold thing to do. Miss Minchin gazed at her show 
pupil disturbedly. 

“Becky!” she exclaimed. “My dearest Sara!” 

Sara made a step tovvard her. 

“I want her because I knovv she will like to see the presents,” 
she explained. “She is a little girl too, you know.” 

Miss Minchin was scandalized. She glanced from one fig¬ 
üre to the other. 

“My dear Sara,” she said, “Becky is the scullery-maid. 
Scullery-maids — er — are not little giriş.” 
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It really had not occurred to her to think of them in that 
light. Scullery-maids vvere machines who carried coal and made 
fıres. 

“But Becky is,” said Sara. “And I knovv she vvould enjoy 
herself. Please let her stay — because it is my birthday.” 

Miss Minchin replied with much dignity: 

“As you ask it as a birthday favour — she may stay. Go 
and stand there, too near the young ladies.” 

Becky went to her place, grinning. She did not çare vvhere 
she was sent, so that she might have the luck of being inside the 
room, instead of being dovvnstairs in the scullery. Miss Minchin 
made a speech congratulating Sara and lefl the room. Sara 
bent över one of the boxes with a delighted face. 

“These are books, I knovv,” she said. 

Then she tumed to the biggest box. When she took out the 
doll it vvas so magnifıcent that the children uttered delighted 
exclamations of joy. 

“She is almost as big as Lottie,” someone gasped. 

“Suppose,” Sara said, as she stood by the table, putting 
a large, black-velvet hat on the smiling doll, “suppose she 
understands human talk and feels proud of being admired.” 

“You are alvvays supposing things,” said Lavinia. 

“I knovv I am,” said Sara, undisturbedly. “I like it. There 
is nothing so nice as supposing. It’s almost like being a fairy. If 
you suppose anything hard enough it seems as if it vvere real.” 

“lt’s ali very vvell to suppose things if you have every- 
thing,” said Lavinia. “Could you suppose and pretend if you 
vvere a beggar and lived in an atticT' 

Sara looked thoughtful. 

“I believe I could,” she said. “If one vvas a beggar, one 
vvould have to suppose and pretend ali the time. 1 But it mightn’t 
be easy.” 


1 If one vvas a beggar, one vvould have to suppose and pretend ali 
the time. — Ecjih h 6buıa 6w HHineft, MHe 6bi npmıuıocb Bce BpeviH 
cebe MTo-HHÖyjjb npencTaB^HTb. 
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She often thought aftenvard how strange it was that just as 
she had fınished saying this — just at that very moment — Miss 
Amelia came into the room. 

“Sara,” she said, “your papa’s lavvyer, Mr Barrow, has 
come to see Miss Minchin, and, as she must talk to him alone, 
you had ali better come and have your party now, so that my 
sister can have her interview here in the schoolroom.” 

When the giriş left, Miss Minchin came into the room, 
accompanied by a dry little gentleman, who looked rather 
worried. Miss Minchin herself also looked vvorried and puzzled. 

“Please be seated, Mr Barrovv,” she said. 

Mr Barrow did not sit down at önce. His attention seemed 
attracted by the doll and the things which surrounded her. He 
looked at them in nervous disapproval. 

“Birthday presents,” said Mr Barrow, in critical manner, 
“to a child eleven years old! Mad extravagance 1 , I cali it.” 

Miss Minchin felt offended. 

“Captain Crewe is a man of fortune 2 ,” she said. “The 
diamond mines alone —” 

“Diamond mines!” exclaimed Mr Barrow. “There are none!” 

Miss Minchin actually got up from her chair. 

“What!” she cried. “What do you mean?” 

“Diamond mines bring ruin oftener than they bring wealth 3 ,” 
said Mr Barrovv. “When a man is in the hands of a very dear 
friend, and is not a business man himself, he had better get rid 
of the dear friend’s diamond mines, or gold mines, or any 
other kind of mines dear friends want his money to put into. 
The late Captain Crewe —” 

Here Miss Minchin stopped him with a gasp. 

“The late Captain Crewe!” she cried out, “the late'. You 
don’t come to teli me that Captain Crewe is —” 


1 Mad extravagance! — 6e3yMHaa pacTOMmejibHOCTb! 

2 a man of fortune — 6oraTbin HeaoBeK 

3 Diamond mines bring rain oftener than they bring wealth — Ajt- 
Ma3Hbie Konu npHHOCAT paaopeHHe name, ueM öoraTCTBO 
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“He’s dead, ma’am,” Mr Barrow answered. “Died of 
jungle fever 1 and business troubles combined.” 

Miss Minchin dropped into her chair again. 

“What were his business troubles?” she said. 

“Diamond mines,” answered Mr Barrovv, “and dear 
friends — and ruin.” 

Miss Minchin lost her breath. 

“Ruin!” she gasped out. 

“Lost every penny. That young man had too much money. 
His dear friend put ali his own money into the mines and ali 
Captain Crevve’s. Then the dear friend ran away— Captain 
Crevve was already ili vvhen the news came. The shock was too 
much for him. He died, thinking about his little girl — and 
didn’t leave a penny.” 

Now Miss Minchin understood, and never had she re- 
ceived such a blovv in her life. 

“Do you mean to teli me,” she cried out, that he left 
nothing? That Sara will have no fortune? That the child is a 
beggar? That she is left on my hands a little pauperl ” 

“She is certainly left a beggar,” said Mr Barrovv. “And 
she is certainly left on your hands, ma’am, as she hasn’t a 
relation in the vvorld that vve knovv of.” 

“1 am not responsible for her, and I refuse to be made 
responsible!” 

Miss Minchin became quite vvhite vvith rage. 

Mr Barrovv turned to go. 

“I have nothing to do vvith that 2 , madam,” he said unin- 
terestedly. 

“I vvill turn her into the Street!” cried Miss Minchin. 

“I vvouldn’t do that, madam,” said the man, “it vvouldn’t 
look vvell.” 

He vvas a clever business man, and he knevv vvhat he vvas 
saying. He also knevv that Miss Minchin vvas a business vvoman, 

1 jungle fever — Tponn’iecKaa jınxopaaKa 

2 I have nothing to do vvith that — MeHa 3 to He KacaeTca 
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and would be shrewd enough to see the truth. She could not 
afford to do a thing which would make people speak of her as 
emel and hard-hearted. 

“Better keep her and make use of her,” he added. “She’s 
a elever child, I believe. You can get a good deal out of her 
as she grows older. Good morning!” 

When he left, the door was opened by Miss Amelia. 

“What is the matter, sister?” she asked. 

Miss Minchin wasted no words. 

“Captain Crewe is dead,” she said. “He has died without 
a penny. That spoiled child is left a pauper on my hands.” 

Miss Amelia sat down quite heavily in the nearest chair. 

“Put a stop to this ridiculous party of hers.” 

“I?” panted Miss Amelia. “M-must I go and teli her now?” 

“This moment!” was the angry answer. 

Miss Amelia got up and went out of the room, without 
venturing to say another word. 

Some time later Miss Amelia retumed. “Sister,” she said, 
“she is the strangest child I ever saw. When T told her what had 
happened, she just stood quite stili and looked at me without 
making a sound. Her eyes seemed to get bigger and bigger, 
and she went quite pale. When I had fınished, she stili stood 
staring for a few seconds, and then her chin began to shake, 
and she turned round and ran out of the room and upstairs.” 

Nobody but Sara herself ever knew what had happened in 
her room after she had ran upstairs and locked her door. She 
walked up and down, saying över and över again to herself in 
a voice which did not seem her own: 

“My papa is dead! My papa is dead!” 

Önce she stopped before Emily, who sat vvatehing her 
from her chair, and cried out wildly: 

“Emily! Do you hear? Do you hear — papa is dead! He is 
dead in India — thousands of miles away.” 

When she came into Miss Minchin’s sitting-room, her 
face was white and her eyes had dark rings around them. It was 
clear that she didn’t want to show what she had suffered and was 
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suffering. She no longer looked like the rose-coloured butterfly 
child, she looked instead a strange, lonely little figüre. 

She had put on, vvithout Mariette’s help, an old black 
dress. It was too short and tight and her slender legs looked long 
and thin. She held Emily tightly in one arm. 

“Put down yourdoll,” said Miss Minchin. “What do you 
mean by bringing her here?” 

“No,” Sara ansvvered. “I will not put her dovvn. She is 
ali I have. My papa gave her to me.” 

She had always made Miss Minchin feel secretly uncom- 
fortable, and she did so now. 

“You will have no time for dolls in fiıture,” she said. “You 
will have to work and improve yourself and make yourself usefiıl.” 

Sara didn’t say a word. 

“Everything will be very difTerent now,” Miss Minchin 
went on. “I suppose Miss Amelia has explained matters to you.” 

“Yes,” answered Sara. “My papa is dead. He left me no 
money. I am quite poor.” 

“You are a beggar,” said Miss Minchin. “You have no 
relations and no home, and no one to take çare of you. You are 
not a princess any longer. You will have no carriage, no maid. 
You will wear your oldest elothes. You are like Becky — you 
must work for your living 1 . You speak French well, and you can 
help with the younger children.” 

“May T?” exclaimed Sara. “Oh, please, let me! I know 1 
can teach them. I like them, and they like me.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense about people liking you,” said Miss 
Minchin. “You will have to do more than teach the little ones. 
You will run errands 2 and help in the kitehen as well as in the 
schoolroom. If you don’t please me, you will be sent away. 
Remember that. Now go.” 

Sara turned to leave the room. 

1 you must work for your living — Teöe npmıeTca caMoft 3apa6aTbi- 
BaTb ce6e Ha *H3Hb 

2 run errands — BbinojiHHTb pa3Hbie nopyHeHHa 
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“Stop!” said Miss Minchin. “Don’t you intend to thank me?” 

“What for?” asked Sara. 

“For my kindness to you,” replied Miss Minchin. “For 
my kindness in giving you a home.” 

Sara made two or three steps toward her. 

“You are not kind,” she said. “You are not kind, and it is 
«ora home.” And she had tumed and run out ofthe room before 
Miss Minchin could stop her. 

Before she reached her room Miss Amelia came out of 
the door and closed it behind her, looking nervous and awk- 
ward. The truth was that she felt secretly ashamed of the thing 
she had been ordered to do. 

“That is not your room now,” Miss Amelia said. 

Somehovv, ali at önce, Sara understood. She realized 
that this was the beginning of the change Miss Minchin had 
spoken of. 

“Where is my room?” she asked, hoping very much that 
her voice did not shake. 

“You will sleep in the attic next to Becky.” 

Sara knew where it was. Becky had told her about it. 

When she reached the attic door and opened it, she saw a 
small dingy room. There was a small fıreplace, and a hard bed 
covered with an old blanket. Some pieces of fumiture too much 
old to be used downstairs had been sent up. Sara sat on an old 
red footstool. She seldom cried. She did not cry now. She laid 
Emily across her knees and put her face down upon her and 
her arms around her. 

And as she sat in this silence the door was timidly pushed 
öpen and a face appeared. İt was Becky’s face, and Becky had 
been crying for hours. 

Sara lifted her head and looked at her. She tried to begin 
to smile, and somehovv she could not. Suddenly her face looked 
more like a child’s not so much too old for her years. 

“Oh, Becky,” she said. “I told you we were just the same — 
only two little giriş — just two little giriş. You see how true it is. 
There’s no difference now. I’m not a princess any more.” 
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Becky ran to her and caught her hand. 

“Yes, miss, you are,” she cried, and her vvords were ali 
broken. “Whatsoever happens to you, you’d be a princess ali 
the same.” 

Useful Words 

indifferent a HepaBHOztyuiHbift 

ovenveight v neperpyxaTb, yTOMJisTb 

pin-cushion n noaymeHKa zuıa öyjıaBOK 

grin n uiHpoKaH yjibiÖKa 

moist a BJiaacHbiH 

bold a cMejibiH 

scullery-maid n nocyaoMOHKa 

utter v npoH3HocHTb 

attic n MepaaK 

late a noKOHHbiH 

pauper n HHiueHKa 

shrewd a npoHHitaTejibHbiH 

afford v no 3 BOJiHTb ceöe 

venture v ocMejiMBaTbca 

tight a TecHbiii 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Lavinia think about diamond mines? 

b) What did Becky give Sara for her birthday? 

c) Why did Miss Minchin allovv Becky to see the presents 
together with the pupils? 

d) What vvas the reason for Captain Crevve’s death? 

e) How did Sara take the news of her father’s death? 

0 What duties did Miss Minchin fınd for Sara? 

g) Where did she have to move from her room? 
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2 Choose the right ending. 

a) A friend of Captain Crewe asked him 

1. to buy his diamond mines. 

2. to develop his diamond mines together. 

3. to become his partner in a new scheme. 

b) Captain Crewe ordered for Sara’s birthday 

1. books and a wonderful doll. 

2. new dresses and hats. 

3. a diamond ring. 

c) Mr Barrow told Miss Minchin that Captain Crewe 

1. vvanted to take Sara home. 

2. had died vvithout a penny. 

3. had left Sara a big fortune. 

d) Miss Minchin left Sara at school because 

1. Mr Barrow paid for her education. 

2. she vvanted to make use of her. 

3. Sara decided to work for her living. 

3 Find in the text the synonyms to the following words and word 
combinations. 

a vvide smile a gift 

a rich man brave 

a project a beggar 

4 Choose the right words from the box and use them in the 
sentences. 

to utter 
disapproval 
to afford 
shrevvd 
to venture 


a) Miss Amelia did not _ 
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to defend Sara. 


to do cruel 


b) Miss Minchin could not_ 

things to ruin her reputation. 

c) The giriş vvere so impressed with the vvonderful doll 

that they_loud exclamations of admi- 

ration. 

d) Mr Barrovv looked at the fantastic doll and other 

presents vvith_ . 

e) Miss Minchin was a_person and real- 

ized that she could make use of Sara. 

5 Say why: 

a) the diamond mines brought Captain Crevve ruin. 

b) Sara was much impressed vvith Becky’s present. 

c) Miss Amelia did not say a vvord in Sara’s defence. 

6 Speak of Mr Barrovv. Do you think he vvas a hard-hearted man 
or just a good lavvyer and a clever businessman? Give your 
opinion. 

7 Imagine that you are Becky. Describe Sara’s birthday. Say 
what you felt about Sara’s troubles. 

8 What episodes of this chapter prove that Sara vvas a girl vvith 
a strong and bold character? 


7 

IN THE ATTIC 

The change in Sara’s life did not come about gradually, 
but vvas made ali at önce. 

Mariette had left the house the next morning. When Sara 
went dovvn to breakfast she savv that her seat at Miss Minchin’s 
side vvas occupied by Lavinia, and Miss Minchin spoke to her 
coldly. 
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“You will begin your new duties, Sara,” she said, “by 
taking your seat with the younger children at a smaller table. 
You must keep them quiet, and see that they behave well. 
Lottie has already upset her tea.” 

That was the beginning, and from day to day she got more 
duties. She taught the younger children French and heard their 
other lessons. It was found that she could be made use of in 
numberless directions. She could be sent on errands at any time 
and in ali weathers. She could be told to do things other people 
neglected. The cook and the housemaids took their tone from 
Miss Minchin. They were not servants of the best class, and had 
neither good manners nor good tempers, and it was convenient 
to have at hand someone on whom blame could be laid 1 . 

Her own lessons became things of the past. She was taught 
nothing, and only after long and busy days spent in running here 
and there at everybody’s orders was she allowed to go into the 
deserted schoolroom, with a pile of old books, and study alone 
at night. 

“lf 1 do not remind myself of the things 1 have leamed, 
perhaps I may forget them,” she said to herself. “I am almost a 
scullery-maid, and if I am a scullery-maid who knovvs nothing, 
l shall be like poor Becky.” 

One of the most curious things in her new existence was 
her changed position among the pupils. They no longer saw 
her as one of them. Miss Minchin preferred that she should not 
talk to other children and live a separate life — one suited to 
her circumstances. 

Sara was too proud to try to continue to be intimate with 
giriş who evidently felt rather awkward and uncertain about her. 
The fact was that Miss Minchin’s pupils vvere dull, matter-of-fact 
young people. They were accustomed to being rich and comfort- 
able, and as Sara’s dresses grew shorter and she wore shoes with 

1 it was convenient to have at hand someone on vvhom blame could 
be laid — <ıacTO 6buıo yaoÖHO, «rrobbi noa pyxoü 6buı kto-to. Ha 
Koro MOXHO 6bUIO 6bl CBaJIHTb BCK> BHHy 
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holes in them and was sent out to buy groceries and carry them 
through the streets in a basket on her arm they felt rather as if, 
when they spoke to her, they were addressing a servant. 

Sara didn’t complainbut there were hours when her child’s 
heart might almost have broken with loneliness but for three 
people 1 . 

The fîrst was Becky — just Becky. They had little chance 
to speak to each other during the day. Each had her own tasks 
to perform. 

But before daybreak she used to slip into Sara’s attic and 
button her dress and give her such help as she required before 
she went downstairs to light the kitchen fire. And when night 
came Sara alvvays heard the knock at her door vvhich meant 
that her maid was ready to help her again if she was needed. 

The second of the trio was Ermengarde, but odd things 
happened before Ermengarde found her place. 

Ermengarde had göne home for a few weeks. When she 
came back she did not see Sara for a day or two, and when she 
met her for the fîrst time in a corridor she could not think of 
anything to say. She knew what had happened, but, somehow, 
she had never imagined Sara could look so odd and poor and 
almost like a servant. 

“Oh,” she stammered. “How — how are you?” 

“I don’t know,” Sara replied. “How are you?” 

T’m quite well,” said Ermengarde. Then she thought of 
something to say vvhich seemed more intimate. “Are you — are 
you very unhappy?” 

Sara felt that if anyone was as stupid as that, one had 
better get avvay from her. 

“What .do you think?” she said. “Do you think 1 am very 
happy?” and she marched past her vvithout another word. 

1 there vvere hours when her chfld’s heart might almost have broken 
with loneliness but for three people — ho 6biBajın ühh, Koma ee 
aeTCKoe cepaeMKO He Bbmecjıo 6bi ojiHHOHecTBa, ec;iH 6bi He tph 
' leaoBeKa, KOTopbie 6bi;ın c Heü pnüOM 
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Later she realized that poor dull Ermengarde was not to be 
blamed for her awkward ways'. She was always awkward, and 
the more she felt, the more stupid she became. 

So for several vveeks a barrier stood between them. When 
they met by chance Sara looked the other way, and Ermen¬ 
garde felt too embarrassed to speak. 

“If she doesn’t vvant to talk to me,” Sara thought, “I will 
keep out of her way. Miss Minchin makes that easy enough. 1 2 ” 

Miss Minchin made it so easy that at last they didn’t see 
each other at ali. At that time it was noticed that Ermengarde 
was more stupid than ever, and that she looked unhappy. 

That night Sara went to her attic later than usual. When 
she reached the top of the stairs, she was surprised to see light 
Corning from under the attic door. 

“Nobody goes there but myself,” she thought quickly, 
“but someone has lighted a candle.” 

Someone had, indeed, lighted a candle. The someone 
was sitting upon the footstool, and was dressed in her night- 
gown. It was Ermengarde. 

“Ermengarde!” cried Sara. She was so surprised that she 
was almost frightened. “You will get into trouble.” 

Ermengarde stood up from her footstool. Her eyes and 
nose were pink with crying. 

“1 know I shall — if I’m found out,” she said. “But I don’t 
çare 1 don’t çare a bit. Oh, Sara, please teli me. What is the 
matter? Why don’t you like me any more?” 

Tt was so simple — so like the old Ermengarde who had 
asked her to be “best friends”. 

“1 do like you,” Sara answered. “I thought — you see, 
everything is different now. I thought you — were different.” 

1 poor dull Ermengarde was not to be blamed for her awkward 

ways — öeaHyıo HezıaıeKyıo OpMeHrapay Heab3» 6buıo BHHHTb 3a ee 

HeJlOBKOCTb 

2 1 will keep out of her way. Miss Minchin makes that easy enough. — 

n 6yay aepxaTbC5) ot Hee nonajibuıe. C noMombio mhcc Mhhhhh 
3to öyaeT oneHb JierKo. 


Ermengarde opened her wet eyes wide. 

“Why, it was you who were different!” she cried. “You 
didn’t vvant to talk to me. I didn’t know what to do.” 

Sara thought a moment. She saw she had made a mistake. 

“I am different,” she explained, “though not in the way 
you think. Miss Minchin does not want me to talk to the giriş. 
Most of them don’t want to talk to me. I thought — perhaps — 
you didn’t. So I tried to keep out of your way.” 

They rushed into each other’s arms. 

Ermengarde looked at the odd, big-eyed Iittle face ador- 

ingly. 

“I couldn’t bear it any more,” she said. “You could live 
without me, Sara; but I couldn’t live without you. 1 was nearly 
dead. So tonight I decided to come here and ask you to be friends 
again.” 

“You are nicer than I am,” said Sara. “I was too proud to 
try and make friends. You see, now that trials have come, they 
show that I am not a nice child. I was afraid they would. Per¬ 
haps that is what they were sent for.” 

“I don’t see any good in them,” said Ermengarde. 

“Neither do I — to speak the truth,” said Sara frankly. “But 
1 suppose there might be good in things, even if we don’t see it.” 

Ermengarde looked round the attic. 

“Sara,” she said, “do you think you can bear living here?” 

Sara looked round also. 

“If I pretend it’s quite different, I can,” she answered. 
“Or if I pretend it is a place in a story.” 

She spoke slovvly. Her imagination was beginning to work 
for her. 

“Other people have lived in worse places. Think of the 
Count of Monte Cristo. And think of the people in the Bastille!” 

“The Bastille,” half tvhispered Ermengarde. She remem- 
bered stories of the French Revölution which Sara had made up. 

A well-known glow came into Sara’s eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. “That will be a good place to pretend 
about. I am a prisoner in the Bastille. I have been here for 
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years and years — and years; and everybody has forgotten about 
me. Miss Minchin is the jailer — and Becky is the prisoner in 
the next celi. ” 

She tumed to Ermengarde, looking quite like the old Sara. 

“I shall pretend that,” she said, “and it will be a great 
comfort 1 .” 

“And will you teli me ali about it?” said Ermengarde. 
“May I come here at night, vvhenever it is safe, and hear the 
things you have made up in the day?” 

“Yes,” ansvvered Sara, nodding. 


Useful Words 

temper n xapaKTep 

matter-of-fact a 3d. jmıııeHHbiH 4>aHTa3Mn 
groceries n pl öaKaJieHHbie TOBapbi 
daybreak n paccBeT 

slip v cKOJib3MTb; üBHraTbCH, He npHBneKan BHMMaHHH 

embarrassed a CMymeHHbih 

trial n HcnbiTaHne 

count n rpatj) 

glow n CBeT, ÖJiecK 

jailer n TiopeMuiHK 

celi n TiopeMHaa KaMepa 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) When did the change in Sara’s life come? 

b) How did other pupils treat Sara? 

c) When did Becky come to see Sara? 

1 it will be a great comfort — MHe 6yneT HaMHoro neme 
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d) Why did Sara decide to keep out of Ermengarde’s vvay? 

e) When and why did Ermengarde come to Sara’s attic? 

f) At what moment did Sara look like the old Sara? 

2 Match the two parts of the sentences. 

a) She could be told to 1) Sara could be made use of 

do things in numberless directions. 

b) She was kept so 2) but Sara had felt as if she 

much at work that was years the older. 

c) Sara and Ermengar- 3) other people neglected. 
de had always been 

friends 

d) It was found that 4) she had no opportunity of 

speaking to other pupils. 

3 Find in the text the English for: 

b ;ııo6yıo noroay 

Jİotth yace pa3nHJia cboh Hait. 

OTnpaBJiHTb c nopyneHHHMM 

BCTpeTHTbca cjıynaHHO 

4 Fiil in the prepositions if necessary. 

a) The cook and the housemaids were not servants_ 

the best class. 

b) Sara spent days running here and there_eve- 

rybody’s orders. 

c) Miss Minchin wanted Sara to live a life suited_ 

her circumstances. 

d) The other giriş felt as if they were addressing_ 

a servant. 

e) Sara wore old shabb.y dresses and shoes_holes. 

5 Say why: 

a) the servants treated Sara badly. 
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b) Sara tried to find time for her own lessons. 

c) Miss Minchin vvanted Sara to live a separate life. 

d) Sara did not understand Ermengarde’s true feelings. 

6 Describe Sara’s days. Why do you think she did not complain 
of her hard life? 

7 Imagine that you are Ermengarde. Say: 

• what you felt about the change in Sara’s life; 

• what your life was vvithout Sara; 

• what you did to retum your old friendship with Sara. 

8 Sara supposed that there might be good in things, even if it is 
not seen. Do you agree with her? Give your opinion. 


8 

MELCHISEDEC 1 

The third person in the trio was Lottie. She was a small 
thing and could not understand why Sara looked different — 
why she wore an old black dress and came into the schoolroom 
only to teach instead of to sit in her place of honour and leam 
lessons herself. Lottie’s main diffıculty was that Sara said so 
little when one asked her questions. 

“Are you very poor now. Sara?” she had asked the fırst 
morning her friend came to teach French. “Are you as poor as 
a beggar?” She opened round, tearful eyes. “I don’t want you 
to be as poor as a beggar.” 

She looked as if she was going to cry. 

“Beggars have nowhere to live," said Sara courageously. 
“I have a place to live in.” 

1 Melchisedec— Me;ibXHceaeK (TaK 3Bajın BeTxo3aBeTHoro uapa- 
CBHUieHHMKa) 


“Where do you live?” asked Lottie. “The new girl sleeps in 
your room, and it isn’t pretty any more.” 

“I live in another room,” said Sara. 

“Is it a nice one?” inquired Lottie. “I want to go and see it.” 

“You must not talk,” said Sara. “Miss Minchin is looking 
at us. She will be angry with me for letting you vvhisper.” 

But Lottie was a determined little person. She decided to 
fınd out herself where Sara lived. She talked to her small com- 
panions and listened to the elder giriş when they were gossiping. 
One aftemoon she started on a voyage of discovery, and finally 
reached the attic floor. There she found two doors near each 
other, and opening one, she saw Sara standing upon an old 
table and looking out of a window. 

“Sara!” she cried aghast. “Mamma Sara!” She was aghast 
because the attic was so ugly, and seemed so far away from ali 
the world. 

Sara tumed round at the sound of her voice. It was her 
turn to be aghast. What would happen now? She jumped down 
from her table and ran to the child. 

“Don’t cry and make a noise,” she said. It’s— it’s not 
such a bad room, Lottie.” 

“İsn’t it?” gasped Lottie. She was a spoiled child, but she 
was fond enough of her adopted parent to make an effort to 
control herself for her sake 1 . 

Sara hugged her close 2 and tried to laugh. 

“You can see ali sorts of things you can’t see downstairs,” 
she said. 

“What şort of things?” demanded Lottie, with curiosity. 

“ Chimneys— quite close to us — and sparrovvs hopping 
and talking to each other just as if they were people — and 
other attic windows.” 

“Oh,Tet me see it!” cried Lottie. “Lift me up!” 

Sara lifted her up, and they stood on the old table togeth- 
er and looked out. 


1 for her sake — pa^n Hee 

2 Sara hugged her close — Çapa npttacajıa ee k ce6e 
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The sky seemed so much nearer than when one saw it 
from the Street, that Lottie was fascinated. From the attic vvin- 
dow the things which were happening in the world below seemed 
almost unreal. One scarcely believed in the existence of Miss 
Minchin and Miss Amelia and the schoolroom. 

“Oh, Sara!” cried Lottie. “I like this attic — I like it! It is 
nicer than dovvnstairs!” 

“Look at that sparrow,” whispered Sara. “I wish I had 
some crumbs to throw to him.” 

“I have some!” cried Lottie. “I have part of a bun in my 
pocket; I bought it with my penny yesterday, and I saveda bit.” 

When they threw out a few crumbs the sparrow jumped 
and flew away to a chimney-top. 

Then he saw that the thing which had alarmed him repre- 
sented hospitality. 

He flew down and hopped toward the crumbs, then he 
hopped nearer and nearer, seized the biggest crumb, and car- 
ried it away to the other side of his chimney. 

“Now he knows,” said Sara. “And he will come back for 
the others.” 

He did come back, and even brought a friend, and the 
friend went away and brought a relative, and among them they 
had a good dinner. Lottie was so delighted that she quite forgot 
her first shocked impression of the attic. 

It’s vvhen Lottie left Sara sat down on the footstool and let 
her head drop in her hands. “It’s a lonely place,” she said. 
“Sometimes it’s the loneliest place in the world.” 

She was sitting in this way when her attention was attract- 
ed by a sound near her. She lifted her head to see where it 
came from, and savv a large rat sniffing the air in an interested 
manner. Some of Lottie’s crumbs had dropped upon the floor 
and their scent had drawn him out of his hole. 

Sara had sat so quietly that the rat had begun to take 
courage 1 . He was very much afraid of her, but perhaps he had 


1 to take courage — Ha6MpaTbca MyacecTBa 
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a heart like the sparrow and it told him that she couldn’t hurt 
him. He was very hungry. He had a wife, and a large family 
in the wall, and they were very hungry too. 

“Come on,” said Sara. ‘Tm not a trap. You can have the 
crumbs! Prisoners in the Bastille used to make friends with rats. 
Suppose I make friends with you. 1 ” 

How it is that animals understand things I do not know, 
but it is certain that they do understand. The rat knew from that 
moment that he was safe even though he was a rat. He was 
really a very nice rat, and did not mean the least harm. He 
went toward the crumbs and began to eat them. 

She sat and watched him vvithout making any movement. 
One crumb was very much larger than the others. It was evi- 
dent that he vvanted that piece very much, but it lay quite near 
the footstool and he vvas stili rather timid. 

“I believe he wants to carry it to his family in the wall,” 
Sara thought. “If I do not stir at ali, perhaps he will come and 
get it.” 

The rat quickly ate a few more crumbs, then he seized the 
piece of bun and slipped down a crackin the wall. 

“I knew he vvanted it for his children,” said Sara. “I do 
believe I could make friends with him.” 

A week or so aftenvard, on one of the nights vvhen Ermen- 
garde found it safe to come the attic, she heard Sara’s voice. 

“There!” Ermengarde heard her say. “Take it and go 
home, Melchisedec! Go home to your vvife!” 

When Sara opened the door, Ermengarde asked her. 

“Who — vvho are you talking to. Sara?” 

“You must promise not to be frightened — not to scream, 
or 1 can’t teli you,” she ansvvered. 

Ermengarde managed to control herself. She looked ali 
round the attic and savv no one. 

“Was it — a ghost?” she asked. 

1 Suppose I make friends with you. — A nonpoöyıo a c toöoh 
rTOflpy>KHTbCH. 
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“No,” said Sara, laughing. “it was my rat.” 

Ermengarde made one bound , and landed in the middle of 
the little dingy bed. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. “A rat! A rat!” 

“I was afraid you vvould be frightened,” said Sara. “But 
you needn’t be. He actually knows me and comes out when I 
cali him. Are you too frightened to want to see him?” 

Sara told her the story of her friendship with Melchise- 
dec. Then she stood on her knees near the wall and whistled. 

Ermengarde thought she looked as if she were working a 
spell 1 . And at last, evidently in response to it, a bright-eyed 
head appeared out of the hole. Sara had some crumbs in her 
hand. She dropped them, and Melchisedec came and ate them. 
A piece of larger size than the rest he took and carried in the 
most business-like manner back to his home. 

“You see,” said Sara, “that is for his wife and children.” 

Ermengarde began to laugh. 

“You talk about Melchisedec as if he was a person.” 

“He is a person,” said Sara. “He gets hungry and fright¬ 
ened, just as we do; and he is married and has children. His eyes 
look as if he was a person. That was why I gave him a name.” 

“Besides,” she said, “he is a Bastille rat sent to be my 
friend.” 

“Is it the Bastille yet?” asked Ermengarde, eagerly. “Do 
you always pretend it is the Bastille?” 

“Nearly alvvays,” answered Sara. “Sometimes I try to 
pretend it is another kind of place; but the Bastille is generally 
easiest — particularly when it is cold.” 

Just at that moment Ermengarde almost jumped off the 
bed, she was so surprised to hear two knocks on the wall. 

“What is that?” she exclaimed. 

Sara answered quite dramatically: “It is the prisoner in 
the next celi.” 

“Becky!” cried Ermengarde. 


as if she were working a spell — kbk 6yaTO OHa KoanyeT 
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“Yes,” said Sara. “Listen; the two knocks meant, ‘Pris¬ 
oner, are you there?’” 

She knocked three times on the wall herself, as if in answer. 

“That means, ‘Yes, I am here, and ali is well.’” 

Four knocks came from Becky’s side of the wall. 

“That means, ‘Goodnight,’” explained Sara. 

“Oh, Sara!” whispered Ermengarde joyfully, “it is like a 
story!” 

“It is a story,” said Sara. “ Everythinğ’s a story. You are 
a story — I am a story. Miss Minchin is a story.” 

And they talked until it was time for Ermengarde to go 
back to her bed. 

Useful Words 

determined a peıUHTe;ibHbiH 
aghast a ouıejıOMJieHHbiH 
chimney n abiMOBaa Tpyba 
hop v npbiraTb, nojmpbirHBaTb 
bun n caoÖHaa öyjroMKa 
save v cnacm, coxpaHHTb 
sniff v 3Ö. HioxaTb, o6hioxh BaTb 
stir v meBejiHTbCH 
bound n npbDKOK 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) How did Lottie manage to find Sara’s new room? 

b) What was Lottie’s first impression of the room and 
what did she think of it later? 

c) Whom did Sara and Lottie give the crumbs to? 

d) Who was Melchisedec? What is known about his family? 

e) What code did Sara and Becky make up? 
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Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) The rat seized the piece of bun and slipped down a 
crack in the wall. 

b) Sara knocked three times on the wall. 

c) Sara lifted Lottie up on the table. 

d) Sara lifted her head and saw a large rat sniftîng the 
air in an interested manner. 

e) Lottie saw her young adopted mother standing upon 
the old table and looking out of a window. 

0 The giriş threvv crumbs to the sparrow. 
g) Sara sat down on the footstool and let her head drop 
in her hands. 

3 Suggest the Russian for the phrases. 

a) Late one aftemoon Lottie started a voyage of discovery. 

b) Lottie was fond enough of her adopted parent to make 
an effort to control herself for her sake. 

c) He was really a very nice rat, and did not mean the 
least harm. 

d) Ermengarde managed to control herself. 

4 Fiil in the nouns from the box. 



a) Lottie had part of a_in her pocket. 

b) The sparrow realized that the thing that had alarmed 

him was_. 

c) Ermengarde made one_and landed in 

the middle of the bed. 
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d) “Come on,” said Sara, ‘Tm not a_ 

e) Melchisedec took the biggest crumb and disappeared 

in the_in the wall. 

0 Ermengarde was afraid that Sara had made friends 
with a _ . 

5 Choose Past Simple or Past Continuous. 

a) Lottie was a small thing and could not understand 
why Sara (looked, was looking) different. 

b) Lottie listened to the elder giriş when they (gossiped, 
were gossiping). 

c) From the attic window the things which (happened, were 
happening) in the world below seemed almost unreal. 

d) Sara (sat, was sitting) on the footstool when her 
attention was attracted by a sound near her. 

6 Describe how: 

a) Sara made Lottie believe that she had a vvonderful room. 

b) Sara made friends with Melchisedec. 

7 Act out the dialogue between Sara and Ermengarde about 

Melchisedec. 

8 It is said that animals understand things. Do you agree with 

that? Can you give examples? 


9 

THE INDIAN GENTLEMAN 

İt was dangerous for Eimengarde and Lottie to came of- 
ten to the attic. So Sara lived a strange and lonely life. She had 
no one to talk to; and when she was sent out on errands and 
vvalked through the streets, a little figüre carrying a basket or 
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a parcel, she felt as if the crovvds hurrying past her made her 
loneliness greater. 

In the evening, when she passed houses whose windows 
were lighted up, she used to look into the warm rooms and 
amuse herself by imagining things about the people she saw sit- 
ting before the fıres or about the tables. There were several 
families in the square in which Miss Minchin lived, vvith which 
she had become quite familiar in a way of her own'. The one 
she liked best she called the Large Family. She called it the 
Large Family not because the members of it were big — for, 
indeed, most of them were little but because there were so many 
of them. There were eight children in the Large Family, and a 
stout, rosy mother, and a stout, rosy father, and a stout, rosy 
grandmother, and any number of servants. The children were 
always doing something enjoyable and suited to the tastes of a 
large family. Sara was quite fond of them. 

One evening a very funny thing happened, though, per- 
haps, in one sense it vvas not a funny thing at ali. 

Several children of the Large Family were evidently going to 
a children’s party, and just as Sara vvas about to pass the door 
they were Crossing the pavement to get into the carriage vvhich vvas 
vvaiting for them. Tvvo giriş, in vvhite dresses, had just got in, and 
a boy of fıve, vvas follovving them. He vvas such a pretty fellovv 
and had such rosy cheeks and blue eyes, that Sara foıgot her 
basket and shabby clothes — in fact, forgot everything but that she 
vvanted to look at him for a moment. So she paused and looked. 

It vvas Christmas time, and the Large Family had been hear- 
ing many stories about children who were poor and had no mammas 
and papas to fiil their stockings and take them to the pantomime 1 2 — 


1 in a way of her own — b cbocm Boo6paxeHHH 

2 about children who were poor and had no mammas and papas to 
fiil their stockings and take them to the pantomime — o öeaHboc 
aeTHX, y kotopwx HeT hh MaMbi, He nanbi, h noaTOMy hhkto He 
noaoacMT hm noaapKH b wy^OK h hhkto He oTBeaeT Ha jıeTCKoe 
po*aecTBeHCKoe npencıaBjıeHHe 
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children vvho vvere, in fact, cold and hungry. In the stories, kind 
people — sometimes little boys and giriş vvith tender hearts savv the 
poor children and gave them money or rich gifts, or took them 
home to beautiful dinners. The boy had read such a story, and 
vvas buming vvith a desire to fınd such a poor child and give her 
a svcpence he had in his pocket. An entire sixpence, he vvas sure, 
vvould mean a lot for this child. And just as he came up to the 
carriage, he savv Sara standing on the vvet pavement in her shabby 
dress and hat, vvith her old basket on her arm, looking at him. 

So he put his hand in his pocket and found his sixpence, 
and vvalked up to her. 

“Here, poor little girl,” he said. “Here is a sixpence. I 
vvill give it to you.” 

Sara at önce realized that she looked exactly like poor 
children she had seen in her better days. Her face vvent red and 
then it vvent pale. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “Oh no, thank you.” 

But the boy thrust the sixpence into her hand. 

“Yes, you must take it!” he insisted. “You can buy things 
to eat vvith it. It is a vvhole sixpence!” 

There vvas something so honest and kind in his face, and he 
looked so likely to be disappointed if she did not take it, that Sara 
knevv she must not refuse him. To be as proud as that vvould be a 
cruel thing. So she actually put her pride in her pocket. 

“Thank you,” she said. “You are a kind, kind little dar- 
ling thing." And she vvent avvay, trying to smile, though she vvas 
very sad. She had knovvn that she looked odd and shabby, but 
until novv she had not knovvn that she might be taken for a 
beggar. 

As the Large Family’s carriage drove avvay, the children 
inside it vvere talking vvith interested excitement. 

“Oh, Donald (this vvas the boy’s, name)”, said one of the 
giriş, “vvhy did you offer that little girl your sixpence? l’m sure 
she is not a beggar!” 

“She didn’t speak like a beggar!” said the other sister, 
“and her face didn’t really look like a beggar’s face!” 
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Sara knevv nothing about the fact, but from that time the 
Large Family was as much interested in her as she was in it. 

And she was called by ali of them, “The-little-girl-who- 
is-not-a-beggar”, which was, of course, rather a long name, 
and sounded very funny sometimes when the youngest ones said 
it in a hurry. 

Sara made a hole in the sixpence, and hung it on an old 
bit of narrow ribbon round her neck. 

She had vvished very much that someone would take the 
empty house next door. She wished it because of the attic window 
which was so near hers. She hoped to see someone in it someday. 

One morning, on tuming the comer of the square after a 
visit to the butcher’s 1 , and the baker’s 2 , she saw, to her great 
delight, that during her absence, a van full of furniture had 
stopped before the next house, and men were going in and out 
carrying heavy packages and pieces of furniture. 

“lt’s taken!” she said. “It really is taken! 

Ali the furniture of the new occupant was rich and beauti- 
ful, and a great deal of it was oriental. Wonderful rugs, tables 
and chairs were taken from the vans, many pictures, and books 
enough for a library. Among other things there was a superb 
god Buddha. 

“Someone in the family must have been in India,” Sara 
thought. “They have got used to Indian things and like them. I 
am glad. 1 shall feel as if they were friends, even if a head never 
looks out of the attic window.” 

At night, after her work was done, Becky came in to see 
her fellovv-prisoner and bring her news. 

“An Indian gentleman is coming to live next door. He’s 
very rich and he is ili and the gentleman of the Large Family is 
his lawyer,” she said. 

Becky sat and talked long that night of what he vvould be 
like, of what his wife would be like if he had one, and of what 
his children vvould be like if they had children. 

1 the butcher's — MHCHan .naBKa 

2 the baker’s — 6yji04Haa 


It was several weeks before her curiosity was satisfıed, and 
then it was revealed that the new occupant had neither wife nor 
children. He was a solitary man with no family at ali, and it was 
evident that he was shattered in health and unhappy in mind 1 . 

A carriage drove up one day and stopped before the house. 
The father of the Large Family got out fırst. After him there got 
out a nurse in uniform, then came down the steps two menser- 
vants. They came to help their master. He was carried up the 
steps, and the head of the Large Family went with him, looking 
very anxious. Shortly aftenvard a doctor’s carriage arrived, 
and the doctor went in — to take çare of him. 

That was the beginning of the story of the Indian gentleman. 


Useful Words 

stout a nojtHbiH, tojictmh 

tender a hokhmh, noöpbin 

sixpence n cepeöpjtHaH MOHeıa b uıecTb neHCOB 

thnıst v TOJiKaTb 

van n (JjyproH 

occupant n aorjıeu 

oriental a BocTOHHbiu 

reveal v oTKpbiBaTb, obHapyîKHBaTb 

solitary a o^hhokmü 


Exercises 

1 Answer. the questions. 

a) What family attracted Sara’s attention? 

b) What did Sara cali them and why? 


1 he was shattered in health and unhappy in mind — 3 to öo^bHoü 
M HecnaCTHblH HeaOBeK 
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c) What gift did the little boy from this family make to 
Sara? 

d) What did Sara do with the sbcpence? 

e) What shovved that the occupant of the next house was 
an Indian gentleman? 

f) How was the father of the Large Family connected 
with the Indian gentleman? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Sara was fond of the Large Family because_ 


5 


Choose the right words and make up sentences. 


Example. The butcher’s is a shop where you can buy meat. 


The baker’s 
The grocer’s 
The greengrocer’s 


vegetables 

bread 

groceries 


6 Imagine that you are one of Donald’s sisters. You saw him give 
the sbcpence to the poor girl. Retell the episode as you saw it. 
Why are you sure that she is not a beggar? 


b) Donald gave Sara a sbcpence because_. 

c) Sara took the money because_. 

d) The Large Family called Sara “The-little-girl-who- 

is-not-a-beggar” because_ . 

e) Sara was happy to see the next house taken because 


What made Sara put her pride in her pocket and take the 
money from the boy? Describe her feelings. What wouid you do 
in her place? 

8 Speak of the Indian gentleman. Describe his things and his 
first appearance. 


3 Suggest the Russian for the phrases. 

a) The children were alvvays doing something enjoyable 
and suited to the tastes of a large family. 

b) Sara actually put her pride in her pocket. 

c) As the carriage drove away the children inside it were 
talking with interested excitement. 

4 Fiil in the prepositions in, round, of, with, on, for. 

a) You can buy things to eat_the sbcpence. 

b) Sara had not known before that she could be taken 
_ a beggar. 

c) From that Christmas the Large Family was much in¬ 
terested _Sara. 

d) Sara wore the sbcpence _ a ribbon _ 

her neck. 

e) Before the next house Sara saw a van full_ 

furniture. 
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10 

RAM D AS S 

The attic window was the only place where one could see 
beautiful sunsets, full of colours. When it was at ali possible to 
leave the kitchen without being missed or called back. Sara 
stole away to her attic and, climbing on the old table, got her 
head and body as far out of the window as possible. It used to 
see m as if she had ali the sky and the vvorld to herself. No one 
else ever looked out of the other attics. 

There was such a sunset as this a few days after the Indian 
gentleman was brought to his new home; and, as it fortunately 
happened that the afternoon’s work was done in the kitchen and 
nobody had ordered her to go anywhere or perform any task, 
Sara found it easier than usual to slip away and go upstairs. 
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She stood on the table looking out. It was a vvonderful 
moment. A deep, rich yellow light fılled the air; the birds flying 
across the tops of the houses looked black against it. 

She suddenly turned her head because she heard a sound. 
İt was an odd sound, like a little chattering. It came from the 
window of the next attic. Someone had come to look at the 
sunset as she had. She saw a head and part of a body, but it 
was not the head or body of a little girl or a housemaid; it was 
the picturesque white-turbaned head 1 of a native Indian — “a 
lascar ”, Sara said to herself quickly— and the sound she had 
heard came from a small monkey he held in his arms. 

As Sara looked tovvard him he looked tovvard her. The 
fırst thing she thought vvas that his dark face looked homesick. 
She felt absolutely sure he had come up to look at the sun, 
because he had seen it so seldom in England. She looked at him 
interestedly for a second, and then smiled. 

He smiled back showing very white teeth. 

At this moment his monkey suddenly broke loose 2 , and actu- 
ally leaped on to Sara’s shoulder, and from there down into her 
attic room. It made her laugh, but she knevv he must be restored 
to his master — and she wondered how this vvas to be done. Would 
he let her catch him, or vvould he refuse to be caught, and 
perhaps get away and run off över the roofs and be lost? 

She turned to the man feeling glad that she remembered 
stili some of the Hindustani she had learned when she lived with 
her father. She spoke to him in the language he knevv. 

“Will he let me catch him?” she asked. 

She thought she had never seen more surprise and delight 
than the dark face expressed vvhen he heard familiar vvords. At 
önce Sara savv that he had been accustomed to European chil- 
dren. He said that he vvas grateful to Missee Sahih 3 . The mon- 

1 white-turbaned head — ronoBa b öejıoM TiopöaHe 

2 his monkey suddenly broke loose — o6e3bHH«a BJipyr BbipB&ıacb 
y nero H3 pyx 

3 Missee Sahih — MajıeHbKaa rocnoaca 
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key was a good monkey, but, unfortunately, he was difficult to 
catch. If Missee Sahib would permit Ram Dass, he himself 
could cross the roof to her room, enter the window, and get 
the little animal. 

“Then come,” she said, “he is flying from side to side of 
the room as if he was frightened.” 

Ram Dass slipped through his attic window and crossed to 
hers as lightiy as if he had vvalked on roofs ali his life. He slipped 
through the window without a sound. İt was not a very long 
chase. A few minutes later he sat chattering on to Ram Dass’s 
shoulder. 

Ram Dass thanked Sara. She was sure that his quick native 
eyes had seen the shabbiness of the room, but he spoke to her 
as if he were speaking to the little daughter of a rajah, and 
pretended that he observed nothing. 

When he had göne Sara stood in the middle of her attic 
and thought of many things his face and his manner had brought 
back to her. It seemed a strange thing to remember that she had 
only a few years ago been surrounded by people who ali treated 
her as Ram Dass had treated her; who were her servants and 
her slaves. it was like a şort of dream. İt was ali över, and it 
could never come back. 

She knew what Miss Minchin intended that her fııture should 

be. 1 So long as she was too young to be used as a regular teach- 
er 2 , she would be used as an errand girl and servant, and yet 
expected to remember what she had leamed and in some mysteri- 
ous way to learn more. When she was older she vvould be ex- 
pected to drudge in the schoolroom as she drudged now in var- 
ious parts of the house; they vvould be obliged to give her more 
respectable clothes, but they vvould be sure to be ugly, and to 
make her look somehovv like a servant. 


1 She knew what Miss Minchin intended that her fııture should 

be. — ÛHa 3Hana, Kax mhcc Mhhhmh HaMepeHa pacnopanHTbCH ee 
cyru>6oü. 

2 a regular teacher— nocTOflHHaa yHHTeiibHMua 
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Then a thought came back to her. She straightened her 
thin little body and lifted her head. 

“Whatever comes,” she said, “cannot change one thing. 
If I am a princess in rags and tatters 1 ,1 can be a princess inside. 
It vvould be easy to be a princess if 1 vvere dressed in vvonderful 
clothes, but it is a great deal more of a triumph to be one ali 
the time vvhen no one knovvs it.” 


Usefiıl Words 

steal away phr v He33MeTHO ycKonb3aTb 

climb v 3a6MpaTbca 

chattering n öojitobhh 

picturesque a >KHBonncHbiH 

lascar n MaTpoc-HHitHeu 

homesick a TOCKyıomMü no itOMy hjih pojtHHe 

leap v npbiraTb 

restore v B03BpamaTb 

Hindustani n H3biK XHH/tycTaHH 

delight n yaoBo/ibCTBHe, HacnaxaeHHe 

chase n noroHH, oxoTa 

rajah n paoxa (KHaacecKHft TMTyjı b Hhzihh) 

drudge v BbinojiHBTb THxenyıo, Hy^Hyıo, mohotoh Hyıo pa6ory 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did Sara like to look at sunsets? 

b) Who vvas Ram Dass? 

c) Where and vvhen did Sara meet him? 

d) Who caught the monkey? 


1 in rags and tatters — b ;ıox.woTbHx 
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e) How did Ram Dass treat Sara? 

f) What kind of future did Miss Minchin intend for 
Sara? 

2 Choose the right ending. 

a) Ram Dass had come to look at the sunset because he 

1. wanted to breathe fresh air. 

2. seldom saw the sun in England. 

3. vvanted to talk to somebody. 

b) İt was necessary to catch the monkey because he 

1. could damage Sara’s things. 

2. made terrible noise. 

3. could run away and be lost. 

c) Ram Dass spoke to Sara as if she were 

1. an Indian girl. 

2. the daughter of a rajah. 

3. an old friend. 

3 Match the verbs and their defınitions. 

a) to leap 1) to see and notice 

b) to restore 2) to go up 

c) to observe 3) to work hard at unpleasant tasks 

d) to treat 4) to retum 

e) to drudge 5) to jump 

0 to climb 6) to act or behave towards 

4 Choose right. 

a) There/It was not the head or body of a little girl or a 
housemaid. 

b) There/It was such a sunset as this a few days after the 
Indian gentleman arrived at his new home. 

c) There/It was an odd sound like a little chattering. 

d) There/It was not a very long chase. 
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5 Complete the sentences. 

Examp!e: The English speak English. 

a) The İndians speak_. 

b) _speak French. 

c) The Chinese speak_. 

d) _speak Russian. 

6 Imagine that you are Sara. Teli your friend Ermengarde about 
Ram Dass and the monkey. 

7 Would you like to have a monkey as a pet animal? What pet 
animals do people keep at home? Do you have any pets at 
home? 

8 Sara thought, “It would be easy to be a princess if 1 were 
dressed in wonderfiıl clothes, but it is a great deal more of a 
triumph to be one ali the time when no one knows it.” What did 
Sara mean? Do you agree with her? Give your opinion. 


11 

THE OTHER SİDE OF THE WALL 

When one lives in a row of houses, it is interesting to think 
of the things which are being done and said on the other side of 
the wall of the very rooms one is living in. Sara was fond of 
amusing herself by trying to imagine the things hidden by the 
wall which divided the Select Seminary from the Indian gentle- 
man’s house. 

“I am growing quite fond of him,” she said to Ermen¬ 
garde. “I have adopted him for a friend. 1 You can do that with 
people you never speak to at ali. You can just watch them, and 


1 I have adopted him for a friend. — fl CHHTaıo ero cbohm apyroM. 
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think about them and be sorry for them, until they seem almost 
like relations.” 

She had become fond of the Large Family because they 
looked happy; but she had become fond of the Indian gentleman 
because he looked unhappy. He had evidently not fully recov- 
ered from some very severe illness. Sara learned from the serv- 
ants that he was not an Indian gentleman really, but an English- 
man who had lived in India. He had met with great misfortunes 1 
and nearly lost his whole fortune. The shock had been so great 
that he had almost died of brain-fever. His trouble had been 
connected with diamond mines. 

“He felt as my papa felt,” Sara thought. “He was ili as 
my papa was; but he did not die.” 

So her heart was more drawn to him than before. When 
she was sent out at night, she could look into the warm room and 
see her adopted friend. 

Her sympathy was so strong that it seemed as if it must 
reach him somehow as he sat alone in his armchair by the fire, 
nearly alvvays with his forehead resting in his hand as he gazed 
hopelessly into the fire. 

“He always seems as if he were thinking of something that 
hurts him now ,” she said to herself, “but he has got his money 
back and he will get över his brain-fever in time. I wonder if 
there is something else.” 

The father of the Large Family vvent to see him, often, 
and his wife and ali the little children vvent, too, though less 
often. He seemed particularly fond of the two elder little giriş — 
the Janet and Nora who had been so alarmed when their small 
brother Donald had given Sara his sixpence. 

Janet and Nora were as fond of him as he was of them, 
and looked fonvard with the greatest pleasure to their well-be- 
haved little visits to him. 

The Indian gentleman’s real name was Mr Carrisford, 
and Janet told Mr Carrisford about the little-girl-vvho-vvas-not- 


He had met with great misfortunes — Oh nepexcM;ı MHoro 6ea 
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a-beggar. He was very much interested, and ali the more so 
vvhen he heard from Ram Dass of the adventure of the monkey 
on the roof. Ram Dass made for him a very clear picture of the 
attic — of the bare floor and vvalls the rusty, empty fıreplace 
and the hard, narrovv bed. 

“Do you suppose,” he said to the father of the Large 
Family vvhose name was Carmichael, “do you think it is possible 
that the other child — the child I never cease thinking of, I 
believe — could be — could possibly live in such condition as the 
poor little soul next door?” 

“Ifthe child at Madame Pascal’s school in Paris was the one 
you are in search of,” ansvvered Mr Carmichael, “she vvould seem 
to be in the hands of people who can afford to take çare of her. 
They adopted her because she had been the favourite companion 
of their little daughter who died. They had no other children, and 
Madame Pascal said that they vvere extremely well-to-do Russians.” 

“But you say ‘if’ the child was the one I am in search of. You 
say ‘if. We are not sure. There was a difference in the name.” 

“Madame Pascal pronounced it Carevv instead of Crevve — 
but that might be merely a matter of pronunciation 1 . The circum- 
stances vvere curiously similar. An English officer in India had 
placed his motherless little girl at the school. He had died suddenly 
after losing his fortune.” Mr Carmichael paused a moment, as if 
a nevv thought had occurred to him. “Are you sure it vvas Paris?” 

“My dear fellovv,” said Carrisford, “I am sure of nothing. 

I never savv either the child or her mother. Ralph Crevve and 
I loved each other as boys, but vve had not met since our 
school-days, until vve met in India. And then vve spoke only of 
the mines. The whole thing was so huge and glittering that we 
half lost our heads. 2 1 knovv that her mother vvas a Frenchvvom- 


1 that might be merely a matter of pronunciation — 3to mof.io 6biTb 
CBH3aHo npocTO c HenpaBHJibHbiM npoH3HomeHHeM 

2 The whole thing was so huge and glittering that we half lost our 
heads. — 3to 6buıo rpaHüH03Hoe npeanpHHTHe, noaaBaBuıee 6.ne- 
dfluıne Haae*übi, h mm fioith coBce.M noıep«jın roaoBbi. 
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Exercises 


an, and I had heard that she wished her child to be educated in 
Paris. I must find her. If she is alive, she is somevvhere. If she 
is friendless and penniless, it is my fault. Poor Crewe’s child 
may be begging in the Street!” 

“No, no,” said Carmichael. “Try to be calm. Think that 
when she is found she will have a fortune.” 

“Poor Crewe had put into the scheme every penny that he 
owned. He trusted me — he loved me. And he died thinking I 
had ruined him!” exclaimed Carrisford. 

“Don’t reproach yourself.” 

“I reproach myself for losing my courage. I ran away like 
a swindler and a thief because 1 could not face my best friend 
and teli him I had ruined him and his child.” 

The good-hearted father of the Large Family put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“You ran away because you had a brain-fever,” he said. 
“You were in a hospital two days after you left the place. 
Remember that.” 

Carrisford dropped his forehead in his hands. 

“Come, come,” said Carmichael. “We shall fınd her yet. 
We will continue to search for Madame Pascal’s good-natured 
Russians. T will go to Moscovv.” 

Useful Words 

brain-fever n BocnajıeHHe M03ra 

get över phr v npeoaojıeib, cnpaBUTbca 

look fonvard (to) phr v oacnaaTb c HeTepnemıeM 

well-behaved a OTJiHuaıomH iıca xopoıuHM noBeneHneM 

rusty a pataBbift 

cease v nepecıaBaTb (aejıaTb hto-to) 
well-to-do a öoraTbin, oöecneMeHHbiH 
reproach v ynpeKaTb 
swindler n moujchhmk 
thief n BOp 

face v CMOTpeTb b jimuo 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Sara leam of the Indian gentleman? 

b) What made Sara think that he had something else on 
hismind? 

c) What were the relations between the elder giriş from 
the Large Family and Mr Carrisford? 

d) Where did Mr Carrisford and Mr Carmichael try to 
fınd Sara? 

e) For what did Mr Carrisford reproach himself? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Sara was trying to imagine things because _ 


b) Sara was fond of the Indian gentleman because 


c) Mr Carrisford was touched by the story of the little- 

girl-who-was-not-beggar because _ . 

d) Mr Carrisford searched for Sara in Paris because 


e) Mr Carmichael promised to go to Moscow because 


3 Suggest the Russian for the phrases. 

a) Sara’s heart was more drawn to the Indian gentleman 
than before. 

b) The giriş from the Large Family looked fonvard to 
their well-behaved little visits to him. 

c) There was a difiference in the name. 

4 Use the verbs in the right form. 

a) Mr Carrisford (to reproach) himself for losing his 
courage. 
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b) The giriş from the Large Family (to look forvvard) to 
their visits to Mr Canisford. 

c) Mr Canisford did not know how to teli his friend that 
he (to be ruined). 

d) Mr Canisford and his lawyer (to search) for Sara in 
Paris. 

e) Mr Canisford never (to cease) thinking of the daugh- 
ter of Ralph Crewe. 

5 Choose the adverbs from the box and nse the m in the sen- 
tences. 


extremely 

hopelessly 

particularly 

fiılly 


a) Mr Canisford and his lawyer leamed that the girl had 

been adopted by some _well-to-do 

Russians. 

b) Mr Canisford sat ali days long in his armchair gazing 
_into the fire. 

c) He had not_recovered from his severe 

illness. 

d) He seemed_fond of the elder daugh- 

ters of his lawyer. 

6 Teli the story of Mr Canisford and his misfortunes. 

7 Act out the dialogue between Mr Canisford and Mr Car- 
michael about Sara. 

8 Sara became fond of the Indian gentleman. What is the rea- 
son? Choose the answer you prefer and explain your choice. 

• Sara was very lonely and had no friends. 


• Sara was a good-hearted girl and she felt sympathy 
for a sick and unhappy man. 

• Sara made up a friend with a story. 


12 

ONE OF THE POPULACE 

On a cold and rainy winter day Sara was sent out again 
and again to do long and tiresome errands. She got so cold and 
wet and hungry and tired that her face began to have an unhappy 
look. She hurried on, trying to make her mind think of some- 
thing else. It vvas really very necessary. Her way of doing it was 
to “pretend” and “suppose” with ali the strength that was left in 
her. But really this time it was harder than she had ever found 
it. But she obstinately walked on and talked to herself as she 
walked, though she did not speakaloud or even move her lips. 

“Suppose just when I was near a baker’s where they sold 
hot buns, 1 should fınd sixpence which belonged to nobody. 
Suppose, if I did, I should go into the shop and buy six of the 
hottest buns and eat them ali without stopping.” 

Some very odd things happen in this world sometimes. 

It certainly was an odd thing that happened to Sara. She 
had to cross the Street just when she vvas saying this to herself. 
The mud vvas dreadful. She had to look dovvn at her feet and the 
mud, and in looking dovvn — just as she reached the pavement — 
she saw something shining. It vvas actually a piece of silver 1 . 
Not quite a sixpence, but the next thing to it — a fourpenny 
piece. In one second it vvas in her cold little hand. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “it is true! It is true!” 

And then, if you vvill believe me, she looked straight at 
the shop directly facing her. And it vvas a baker’s shop, and a 
cheerful, stout, motherly vvoman vvith rosy cheeks vvas putting 

1 a piece of silver — cepeöpHHaa MOHeTa 
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into the window newly-baked hot buns — large, plump, shiny 
buns. 

She knew she need not hesitate to use the little piece of 
money. 

So she crossed the pavement and put her wet foot on the 
step. As she did so she saw something that made her stop. 

It was a little figüre which was not much more than a 
bundle of rags 1 , from vvhich she could see small, bare, red, 
muddy feet. Above the rags appeared a dirty face with big, 
hungry eyes. 

Sara knew they were hungry eyes the moment she saw 
them, and she felt a sudden sympathy. 

“This,” she said to herself, with a little sigh, “is one of 
the populace — and she is hungrier than 1 am.” 

Sara hesitated a few seconds. Then she spoke to her. 

“Have you had dinner?” said Sara. 

“No dinner,” said the child hoarsely. “No breakfast, no 
supper. No nothing.” 

Just to look at her made Sara more hungry. 

“If I’m a princess,” she was saying — “when they were poor 
and driven from their thrones 2 — they always shared — with the 
populace — if they met one poorer and hungrier than themselves." 

“Wait a minute,” she said to the beggar child. She went 
into the shop. It was warm and smelled deliciously. The woman 
was just going to put some more hot buns into the window. 

“Do you want to buy something?” she said, as she saw 
Sara glance at the buns. 

“Four buns, if you please,” said Sara. “Those at a penny 
each.” 

The woman went to the window and put some in a paper bag. 

Sara noticed that she put in sut. 

“I said four, if you please,” she explained. “I have only 
fourpence.” 

1 a bundle of rags — «yi a Tpanta 

2 driven from their thrones — b H3rH3HHn 
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“I’ll throw in tvvo for makeweight l ,” said the woman, with 
her good-natured look. “Aren’t you hungry?” 

“Yes,” answered Sara. “I am very hungry, and I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness; and” — she was going to 
add — “there is a child outside who is hungrier than I am.” But 
just at that moment two or three customers came in at önce, 
and each one seemed in a hurry, so she could only thank the 
woman again and go out. 

The beggar girl sat in the comer of the step. 

Sara opened the paper bag and took out one of the hot 
buns, vvhich had already vvarmed her own cold hands a little. 

“See,” she said, giving the bun to the girl, “this is nice 
and hot. Eat it, and you will not feel so hungry.” 

The child started and stared up at her, as if such sudden, 
amazing good luck almost frightened her; then she snatched up 
the bun and began to cram it into her mouth vvith great bites. 

Sara took out three more buns and put them down. 

“She is hungrier than I am,” she said to herself. “She’s 
starving.” But her hand trembled when she put down the fourth 
bun. “I’m not starving,” she said — and she put down the fıfth. 

The little London savage didn’t even thank Sara. She was 
only a poor little wild animal. 

“Good-bye,” said Sara. 

Sara found some comfort in her remaining bun. 2 At ali 

events, it was very hot, and it was better than nothing. 

It was dark when she reached the square vvhere the Select 
Seminary was situated. The lights in the houses were ali lighted. İn 
the house of the Large Family there was a good deal of excite- 
ment. İt was evident that the father was going to take a joumey. 
A carriage stood before the door. The children were dancing about, 
chattering and hanging on to their father. The pretty rosy mother 
was standing near him, talking as if she was asking final questions. 

1 I’ll throw in two for makeweight — noaoKy eme ime ann 

poBHoro cneıa 

2 Sara found some comfort in her remaining bun. — Çapa c yao- 
BO/ibCTBHeM ctejıa ocıaBuıyıocfl öyjıomcy. 
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“I wonder if he will stay away long,” Sara thought. “Oh, 
dear, how they will miss him! I shall miss him myself even 
though he doesn’t know I am alive.” 

When the door opened she moved away. The traveller 
came out followed by the older children. 

“If you find the little girl, give her our love,” shouted the 
little boy. 

The father jumped into the carriage and the children went 
in and shut the door. 

Sara crossed the square to Miss Minchin’s area steps, 
feeling weak. 

“1 wonder who the girl is,” she thought — “the little girl 
he is going to look for.” 

The father of the Large Family was driving quickly on his 
way to the station to take the train to Moscow, where he wanted 
to fınd the lost little daughter of Captain Crewe. 

Useful Words 

populace n npocroH Hapoit 
tiresome a yroMHTeabHbiH 
obstinately adv ynpHMo 
mud n rp«3b, cjiflKOTb 
dreadful a yacacHbift, CTpauiHbiM 
hoarsely adv xpnn.no 
deliciously adv 3Ö. öneri b BKycHo 
cram v 3annxHBaTb 
savage n jiHKapb, AHKapKa 

Exercises 

1 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Sara saw the baker’s shop in front of her. 

b) The father of the Large Family came out of the door, 
follovved by the older children. 
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c) The beggar girl snatched up the bun and began to 
cram it into her mouth. 

d) Sara put out three more buns and then added the fifth 
bun. 

e) The baker-vvoman went to the window and put some 
buns in a paper bag. 

0 The father of the Laiğe Family jumped into the carriage. 

g) Sara saw a piece of silver in the mud. 

h) Sara obstinately vvalked on and talked to herself as she 
walked. 

2 Say who: 

a) was putting into the window newly-baked hot buns. 

b) was talking as if asking final questions. 

c) sat in the corner of the step. 

d) was going to take a joumey to Moscow. 

e) reached the square when it was dark. 

f) crossed the pavement to go to the baker’s. 

g) had no dinner, no breakfast, no supper. 

3 Choose the verbs from the box and use them in sentences in the 
right fonn. 



a) The hot buns had already_Sara’s cold 

hands a little. 

b) Sara realized that the little girl was _ 

and gave her ali the buns but one. 

c) The little beggar_ 

mouth with great bites. 
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the bun into her 




d) Sara thought that she vvould _the fa- 

ther of the Large Family. 

f) Sara’s hand_when she put down the 

fourth bun. 

g) The princesses always_with the popu- 

lace if they met someone who was poorer and hungri- 
er than themselves. 

Fiil in the prepositions above, to, without, for, in. 

a) Sara vvanted to buy six hottest buns and eat them 
_stopping. 

b) _looking dovvn Sara noticed a piece of silver. 

c) It was not a sixpence, but the next thing_it — 

a fourpenny piece. 

d) _the rags appeared a dirty face with big hun- 

gry eyes. 

e) Sara thanked the baker-woman_ her kind- 

ness and went out of the shop. 


Complete the chart. 


long 

longer 

the longest 

hungry 



good 



poor 



hot 



hard 




Retell the episode with the piece of silver. WouId you share the 
buns with the little beggar if you were Sara? 


Why do you think the little beggar didn’t thank Sara for the 
buns? Give your opinion. 

How else can you cali this chapter? 



13 

WHAT MELCHISEDEC 
HEARD AND SAW 

On this very afternoon, while Sara was out, a strange 
thing happened in the attic. Only Melchisedec saw and heard it; 
and he was so much alarmed that he hurried back to his hole and 
hid there, and really trembled as he peeped out to vvatch what 
was going on. 

He had been rambling and sniffing about, and had just 
found a totally unexpected and unexplained crumb left from his 
last meal, when his attention was attracted by a sound on the 
roof. The sound suggested that something was moving there. 
The window was opened. A dark face appeared; then another 
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face and both looked in with signs of caution and interest 1 . Two 
men were outside on the roof, and were making preparations to 
enter through the window itself. One was Ram Dass, and the 
other was a young man who was the Indian gentleman’s secre- 
tary; but of course Melchisedec did not know this. He was fright- 
ened to death, so he returned to his hole. 

The secretary, who was light and young, slipped through 
the window as noiselessly as Ram Dass had done; and he noticed 
Melchisedec’s tail. 

“Was that a rat?” he asked Ram Dass, in a whisper. 

“Yes; a rat,” ansvvered Ram Dass, also whispering. “There 
are many in the walls.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the young man, “it is a vvonder the 
child is not terrifıed by them.” 

“The child is the little friend of ali things,” he ansvvered. 
“She is not as other children. I watch her from my window 
when she does not know I am near. The sparrows come at her 
cali. She has tamed a rat. The little maid comes to her for 
comfort 2 . There is a little child who comes to her in secret; 
there is one older who adores her. By the mistress of the house 
who is a bad woman — she is treated badly; but she behaves like 
a person who is of the blood of kings!” 

“Are you sure that she will not retum? She would be fright- 
ened if she found us here, and the Sahib 3 Carrisford’s plan 
would be spoiled.” 

“She has göne out with her basket and may be göne for 
hours,” said Ram Dass. 

The secretary took a pencil and a notebook from his 
pocket. 


1 with signs of caution and interest — c ocTOpo*HocTbio h c hhtc- 
pecoM 

2 for comfort — b noncKax noaaepxKn 

3 Sahib — carnö, noMTmejiBHoe oöpameHHe k eBponetfuy b kojio- 
HHajlbHOH IİHJIHH 


“Keep your ears öpen 1 ,” he said; and he began to walk 
slowly round the little room, making notes as he looked at 
things. 

First he went to the narrovv bed. He pressed his hand upon 
the mattress and uttered an exclamation. 

“As hard as a stone,” he said. “That will have to be changed 
some day vvhen she is out.” 

“What a bed for a child to sleep in — and in a house 
which calls itself respectable! There has not been a fire in that 
fireplace for many days,” glancing at the rusty fireplace. 

“it is a strange way of doing the thing,” he said. “Who 
planned it?” 

“It is true that the first thought was mine, Sahib,” said 
Ram Dass apologeticalfy. I am fond of this child; we are both 
lonely. One night, I lay close to the öpen window listened. She 
described to her friend how to make this miserable room nice 
and comfortable. She seemed to see it as she talked, and she 
grew cheered as she spoke. The next day 1 told the Sahib of the 
thing to amuse him. It seemed then but a dream, but it pleased 
the Sahib. He became interested in her and asked questions. At 
last he began to please himself with the thought of making her 
visions real things. We will do it while she sleeps. When she 
avvakens she will think a magician has been there.” 

He smiled, and the secretary smiled back at him. 

The young secretary seemed interested in everything. He 
wrote down things about the floor, the fireplace, the broken 
footstool, the old table, the walls. 

“I think I have made notes enough; we can go now,” he 
said. “The Sahib Carrisford has a warm heart,” 

Then they slipped through the window as noiselessly as 
they had entered it. Melchisedec was greatly relieved 2 , and in 


1 Keep your ears öpen — Byab HaneKy 

2 Melchisedec was greatly relieved — MenbxncejıeK oınyrmı cn/ib- 
Hoe oöjıerHeHHe 
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the course of a few minutes felt it safe to leave his hole again and 
look for crumbs. 


Useful Words 

peep out phr v BbinıaabiBaTb 
ramble v öpoflHTb 6e3 uenn 
tame v npHpynHTb 

apologetically adv H3BMHînomHMca tohom 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Who came to Sara’s attic? 

b) What was the purpose of their visit? 

c) What did the secretary do? 

d) Who planned the changes in Sara’s room? 

e) When did Mr Carrisford and Ram Dass want to make 
the changes? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Melchisedec had been rambling and sniffing around 

the attic when_. 

b) Melchisedec was so frightened by the unexpected vis- 

itors that_. 

c) The secretary was afraid that Sara could fınd them in 

her room and_ . 

d) Ram Dass told his master about his plan to amuse him 

but Mr Carrisford_ . 

e) When the two men left Mechisedec felt greatly re- 
lieved and 


3 Find in the text the English for: 

cnpocHTb menoTOM 
BopoöbH cjıeTaıoTCH Ha ee 30 b. 

OHa BezıeT ceöa KaK ocoöa Kopone bckoh kpobh. 
BOJllUeÖHHK 

y caraöa Kappwc4)opita noöpoe ceptute. 

4 Use the verbs in the right form. 

a) Melchisedec (to fınd) a totally unexpected crumb 
when his attention was attracted by a sound. 

b) Two men were on the roof (to make) preparations to 
enter through the window. 

c) The secretary slipped through the window as noise- 
lessly as Ram Dass (to do). 

d) She (to tame) the rat. 

e) The secretary (to press) his hand upon the mattress. 

5 Say which word does not go with the others and why. 

a) fıreplace, carriage, footstool, table, bed 

b) see, hear, sniff, peep out, write 

c) alarmed, worried, troubled, terrifıed, pleased 

d) noiselessly, lonely, greatly, apologetically, totally 

6 Imagine that you are the secretary. Describe your visit to the 
attic. Speak of your impressions. 

7 Imagine that you are Ram Dass. Say: 

• what you know about Sara. 

• why you are fond of her. 

• what your plan is.- 

8 Do you like surprises? Can you describe a surprise that im- 
pressed you most? Was it pleasant or unpleasant? 
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14 

THE MAGIC 

Sara was so tired that it seemed as if she would never 
reach her attic. When she fınaliy stepped on the top landing 1 , 
she saw the light coming from under the door. That meant that 
Ermengarde had managed to come to the attic. It was better 
than to go into the room alone and fınd it empty. 

Yes; there Ermengarde was when she opened the door. 
She was sitting in the middle of the bed, with her feet tucked 
under her 2 . 

“I did not expect to see you tonight, Ermie,” Sara said. 

“Miss Amelia has göne out to spend the night with her 
old aunt,” explained Ermengarde. “No one else ever comes 
and looks into the bedrooms after we are in bed. I could stay 
here until moming if I wanted to.” 

She pointed toward the table. A number of books were 
piled upon it. 

“Papa has sent me some more books. Sara,” she said. 
“There they are.” 

Sara ran to the table, and picking up the top book tumed 
över its leaves quickly. For the moment she forgot her troubles. 

“Ah,” she cried out, “how beautiful! Carlyle’s French 
Revolution 3 . I have so much wanted to read that!” 

“I haven’t,” said Ermengarde. “And papa will be so cross 
if 1 don’t. What shall I do?” 

Sara stopped tuming över the leaves and looked at her. 

“Look here,” she cried, “if you’ll lend me these books, 17/ 
read them — and teli you everything that’s in them aftenvard.” 

“Do you think you can?’ exclaimed Ermengarde. 

“1 know I can,” Sara answered. 

1 top landing — BepxHHH nnomaaıca 

2 with her feet tucked under her — no.oxaB Hora 

3 Carlyle’s French Revolution — «OpaHimcKaa peBOJiHDUHH», co- 
MHHeHne aHrjiMHCKoro HCTopHKa ToMaca Kapjıanjıa 
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“Sara,” said Ermengarde, “if you’ll do that, and make 
me remember Fil — I’ll give you anything.” 

“I don’t vvant you to give me anything,” said Sara. “I vvant 
your books — I want them!” And her eyes grew big. 

“Take them, then,” said Ermengarde. 

İt was just at this minute that something happened at the 
window which neither of them saw. Sara had keen ears 1 , so she 
suddenly tumed a little and looked up at the roof. 

“Didn’t you think you heard something?” asked Sara. 

“N-no,” said Ermengarde. “Could it be a robberV' 

“No,” Sara began. “There is nothing to steal — ” 

She broke off in the middle of her words. They both heard 
the sound. It was not on the roof, but on the stairs below, and 
it was Miss Minchin’s angry voice. 

“She is scolding Becky,” whispered Sara. 

“You dishonest child!” they heard her say. “Cook telis me 
she has missed things repeatedly 2 .” 

“You deserve to be sent to prison,” said Miss Minchin’s 
voice. “Half a meat-pie, indeed!” 

“İt wasn’t me,” said Becky. “I was hungry enough, but it 
wasn’t me.” 

Miss Minchin was in rage. The meat-pie had been intend- 
ed for her special late supper. 

“Don’t lie,” she said. “Go to your room this instant.” 

Both Sara and Ermengarde heard the slap, and then heard 
Becky run up the stairs and into her attic. 

Sara stood in the middle of the room. 

“The cruel thing!” she cried. “The cook takes things herself 
and then says Becky steals them. She doesn’t! She doesn ’tf S he’s 
so hungry sometimes that she eats crusts out of the ash-barrel 3 !” 

1 Sara had keen ears — Y Capbi 6buı tohkhh c:ıyx 

2 she has missed things repeatedly — y Hee MacTo nponaaaıoT npo- 
JiyKTbi 

3 she eats crusts out of the ash-barrel — OHa ecT kopku H3 Mycop- 
Horo 6aKa 
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She pressed her hands hard against her face and burst out cry- 
ing. Ermengarde had never seen Sara cry. A new dreadful 
idea came to her kind, slow, little mind. 

“Sara,” she said in a timid voice, “are — are — you nev¬ 
er told me — I don’t want to be rude, but — are you ever 
hungry?” 

It was too much just at that moment. The barrier broke 
down. Sara lifted her face from her hands. 

“Yes,” she said in a new passionate way. “Yes, I am. I’m 
so hungry now that I could almost eat you. And it makes it worse 
to hear poor Becky. She’s hungrier than I am.” 

Ermengarde gasped. 

“Oh, Sara!” she cried. ‘What a silly thing I am!” 

“Why?” 

“This very afternoon my aunt sent me a box. It is full of 
good things,” said Ermengarde. “It’s got cake in it, and little 
meat-pies, and buns, and oranges, and redcurrant mne 1 , and 
chocolate. Pil go back to my room and get it this minute, and 
we’ll eat it now.” 

“Do you think — you coulcP." asked Sara. 

“I know I could,” ansvvered Ermengarde. “Everybody’s in 
bed. 1 can creep and creep — and no one will hear.” 

“Ermie!” said Sara. “Let us pretend it’s a party! And oh, 
vvon’t you invite the prisoner in the next celi?” 

“Yes! Yes! Let us knock on the wall now. The jailer vvon’t 

hear.” 

Sara went to the wall. She knocked four times. 

“That means: ‘Come to me through the secret passage 
under the wall\” she explained. 

Almost immediately the door of the attic opened and Becky 
appeared. Her eyes were red. 

“We’re going to pretend a party. Miss Ermengarde will 
bring a box of good things here to us,” said Sara. 

“Oh, miss! oh, miss!” gasped Becky. 


1 redcurrant wine — cjıaaıcoe bhho H3 KpacHOM cmopohhhh 
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In Sara’s hungry eyes the old light had begun to transform 
her vvorld for her. “It is as if the Magic did it 1 ,” she thought. 

They pulled the old table fonvard, and threw Ermengarde’s 
shawl över it. Then Sara decorated it with flowers from her old 
summer hat and put white handkerchiefs pretending that they 
were napkins. When Ermengarde retumed the party started. 

“It’s like a real party!” cried Ermengarde. 

“It’s like a queen’s table,” sighed Becky. 

They had barely had time to take their pieces of cake into 
their hands when they heard the steps. Someone was coming 
up the stairs. There was no mistake about it. Each of them 
knew that the end of ali things had come. 

“It’s — the missus!” whispered Becky, and dropped her 
piece of cake upon the floor. 

“Yes,” said Sara, her eyes grovving shocked and large in 
her small white face. “Miss Minchin has found us out.” 

Miss Minchin opened the door with a blow of her hand. 
She was pale and angry. 

“Lavinia was telling the truth,” she said. 

So they knew that it was Lavinia who had somehow guessed 
their secret and had betrayed them. Miss Minchin came up to 
Becky and gate her a slap for a second time. 

“You impudent creature!” she cried. “Go to your attic. 
You leave the house in the morning!” 

Sara stood quite stili, her eyes grovving larger, her face 
paler. Ermengarde burst into tears. 

“Oh, don’t send her away,” she sobbed. “My aunt sent 
me these things. We’re only — having a party.” 

“So I see,” said Miss Minchin. “With the Princess Sara 
at the head of the table.” She tumed on Sara. “It is your doing, 
I know,” she cried. “You decorated the table, I suppose with 
this rubbish. 1 will attend to you tomorrow. 2 You shall have 
neither breakfast, dinner, nor supper!” 

1 It is as if the Magic did it — 3to npoH3omjıo c/iobho no bo.i- 
ıueöcTBy 

2 1 will attend to you tomorrow. — 9 3atİMycb to6oh 3aBTpa. 
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“I have not had either dinner or supper today, Miss 
Minchin,” said Sara. 

“Then ali the better. You will have something to remember.” 

She began to put the food off the table into the box herself, 
and saw Ermengarde’s new books. 

“And you” — to Ermengarde — “have brought your beau- 
tiful new books into this dirty attic. Take them up and go back 
to bed. You will stay there ali day tomorrow, and I shall write 
to your papa.” 

She picked up the books, thrust them into Ermengarde’s 
arms, pushed her before her towards the door, and left Sara 
standing quite alone. 

The dream was quite at an end. 

“There isn’t any party left,” said Sara. “And there isn’t 
any princess. There is nothing left but the prisoners in the Bastille.” 

Then she got up and went slowly to the bed. 

“I can’t pretend anything else,” she said. “If I go to sleep, 
perhaps a dream will come and pretend for me.” 

She suddenly felt so tired that she fell fast asleep. 

When she awakened she was so warm and comfortable, 
indeed, that she did not believe she was really awake. Her eyes 
opened in spite of herself. 

“Oh, I haven’t avvakened,” she whispered. “I am dream- 
ing yet.” She knew it must be a dream. 

In the fıreplace there was a cheerful fire; on the hob was 
a little brass kettle boiling; on the floor there was a thick, 
warm red rug; before the fire a folding-chair, and with cushions 
on it; by the chair a small folding-table, unfolded, covered 
with a white cloth , and upon it small dishes, a cup, a saucer, 
a teapot; on the bed were new warm blankets. She saw a silk 
dressing-gown, a pair of shoes, and some books. The room of 
her dream seemed changed into fairyland — and it was full of 
warm light, because a bright lamp stood on the table covered 
with a rosy shade. 

“Oh, it isn’t true!” she said. “It can ’t be true! But oh, 
how true it seems!” 


She got up, touched the table, the dishes, the rug. She 
took up the soft dressing-govvn. 

“It’s ali real!” she cried. “1 am not — lam not dreaming!” 

She opened the book which lay upon the top. Something was 
vvritten on the fırst page — just a few words, and they were these: 

“TO THE LİTTLE GIRL IN THE ATTİC. FROM A 
FRIEND.” 

She burst into tears. 

“I don’t know who it is,” she said, “but I have a friend.” 

She took her candle and stole out of her own room and 
into Becky’s. 

“Becky, Becky!” she whispered as loudly as she could. 
“Wake up!” 

When Becky wakened, beside her stood a little figüre in 
pink dressing-govvn. The Princess Sara — as she remembered 
her — stood at her very bedside, holding a candle in her hand. 

“Come,” she said. “Oh, Becky, come!” 

Becky got up and follovved her, with her mouth and eyes 
öpen, and vvithout a word. 

“It’s true!” she cried. “I’ve touched them ali. They are as 
real as we are. The Magic has come and done it, Becky, vvhile 
we were asleep.” 

Useful Words 

robber n rpaÖMTejib 

break off phr v BHe3anHO 3aMOjmaTb 

scold v pyraTb 

slap n cn^bHbiiı umenoK pyıcon, nomemiHa 

passionate a nbijiKuü 

creep v KpacTbca 

napkin n caji(|)eTKa 

betray v npeaaBaTb 

impudent a HaxajibHbiü, aep3KMH 

rubbish n Mycop 

hob n KpıOK 
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folding-chair n CKJianHOH cıyn 
cloth n cıcaTepTb 
dressing-gown n xajıaT 
shade n aöaacyp 


Exercises 

1 Say who: 

a) came to Sara’s attic when she was out. 

b) had göne out to spend the night with the old aunt. 

c) wanted to have the meat-pie for supper. 

d) had sent Ermengarde a box of good things. 

e) offered to have a party. 

f) had betrayed the giriş. 

g) put an end to the party. 

h) tpuched the blankets. 

i) follovved Sara vvith the mouth öpen. 

2 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Ermengarde bring to Sara’s room? 

b) What did Sara propose to Ermengarde? 

c) Why did Miss Minchin scold Becky? 

d) What did Ermengarde understand when she saw Sara 
cry? 

e) How did Sara and Becky decorate the table for the 
party? 

0 Why did Miss Minchin give Becky a slap for the 
second time? 

g) What did Sara think when she saw new things in her 
room? 

3 Find in the text the English for: 

nnpo)KKH C MHCOM 
noTaHHOH npoxoa 
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3to tbohx pyx aejıo. 

Ouih6kh 6biTb He Morjıo. 

Mmcc Mhhhhh Hac noftMajıa. 

BOJimeÖHaa crpaHa 

4 Match the verbs and their definitions. 

a) to scold 1) to allow a secret to become 

known 

b) to creep 2) to take something that belongs 

to someone else 

c) to betray 3) to move vvithout making noise 

d) to break off 4) to blame with angry words 

e) to pick up 5) to stop suddenly 

f) to steal 6) to take and lift up 

5 Fiil in the prepositions with, on, into, of, up. 

a) Becky ran_the stairs and into her attic. 

b) Let us knock_the wall and invite Becky. 

c) The giriş covered the table _ Ermengarde’s 

shawl. 

d) The box was fiili_delicious things. 

e) Sara’s room seemed changed_fairyland. 

6 Imagine that you are Ermengarde. Say: 

• why you came to see Sara. 

• why you offered to bring delicious things. 

• what happened when you were having the party. 

7 Draw a picture of Sara’s magically changed room. Describe it. 

8 Sara never let Ermengarde know that she was hungry. Why do 
you think she did that? 
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15 

THE VISITOR 


It was known in the morning that Sara Crewe was in hor- 
rible disgrace, that Ermengarde was under punishment. The 
servants also knevv that Becky was allowed to stay because Miss 
Minchin could not easily find another creature helpless enough 
to work like a slave for so few shillings a week. 

Miss Minchin had expected to see Sara broken down. 
Sara had always been an annoying puzzle to her, because sever- 
ity never made her cry or look frightened. When she was scold- 
ed she stood stili and listened politely with a grave face; when 
she was punished she performed her extra tasks or went vvith- 
out her meals, making no complaint. 

Miss Minchin saw her for the fırst time when she entered 
the schoolroom to hear the little French class’s lessons. And she 
came in with a springing step 1 , colour in her cheeks, and a 
smile. İt was the most astonishing thing Miss Minchin had ever 
known. It gave her quite a shock. What was the child made of? 
What could such a thing mean? She called her at önce to her 
desk. 

“You do not look as if you realize that you are punished,” 
she said. 

“1 beg your pardon, Miss Minchin,” said Sara. “I know 
that 1 am punished.” 

“Be good enough not to forget it and look as if you had 
come into a fortune 2 . And remember you are to have no food 
today.” 

“Yes, Miss Minchin,” Sara ansvvered; but as she turned 
away her heart leaped with the memory of what yesterday had 
been. “If the Magic had not saved me just in time,” she thought, 
“how horrible it would have been!” 

1 with a springing step — BnpnnpbDKKy 

2 as if you had come into a fortune — xax Gyjrro Tbi noayMHJta 
Hac^eacTBO 
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Ali through the day the light was in Sara’s face, and the 
colour in her cheek. The servants looked at her, and whispered 
to each other, and Miss Amelia was puzzled. She thought that 
Sara was probably determined to brave the matter out. 1 

Sara realized that the wonders which had happened must 
be kept a secret. Ermengarde could be told the story and trust- 
ed to keep it secret. “But whatever happens,” Sara kept saying 
to herself ali day — “somewhere in the world there is a kind 
person who is my friend — my friend.” 

Sara’s supper of the night before had given her strength, 
she knew that she should sleep well and vvarmly and, even 
though she had naturally begun to be hungry again before evening, 
she felt that she could bear it until breakfast-time on the follovv- 
ing day. It was quite late when she was at last aüowed to go 
upstairs. 

She pushed the door öpen and went in. 

The Magic had been there again. It actually had, and it 
had done even more than before. A number of new things had 
been brought into the attic. Upon the low table supper stood — 
with cups and plates for Becky as well as herself. Some mate- 
rials of rich colours had been fastened against the wall. There 
were several large cushions, big enough to use as seats. A wooden 
box was covered with a rug, and some cushions lay on it, so 
that it looked like a sofa. 

Sara slovvly moved away from the door and simply sat 
down and looked and looked again. 

“Is this my attic? Am I the same cold, ragged, damp 
Sara? The one thing I always wanted was to see a fairy story 
come true. I am living in a fairy story,” said Sara. 

From that time life became more wonderful day by day. 
The fairy story continued. Almost every day something new was 
done, until in a short time the attic was a beautiful little room 
full of ali sorts of odd and nice things. VVhen Sara went down- 
stairs in the morning, the remains of the supper were on the 


1 to brave the matter out — TepnejiMBO nepeHecTM HaKa3aHHe 
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table; and when she retumed to the attic in the evening, the 
magician had removed them and left another nice little meal. 
Miss Minchin was as harsh and insulting, as ever, and the serv- 
ants were as vulgar and rude. Sara was sent on errands in ali 
weathers, she was scarcely allowed to speak to Ermengarde and 
Lottie. But what did it ali matter while she was living in this 
vvonderful mysterious story? It was more romantic than anything 
she had ever invented to save herself from despair. 

The comfort and happiness were making her stronger. In a 
very short time she began to look less thin. Colour came into her 
cheeks, and her eyes did not seem so much too big for her face. 

Very naturally, even Becky was beginning to look plump- 
er and less frightened. She had her share in the secret fairy 
story too. 1 She had two mattresses, two pillows, plenty of bed- 
covering, and every night a hot supper and a seat on the cush- 
ions by the fire. The Bastille had disappeared, the prisoners no 
longer existed. 

Then another thing happened. A man came to the door 
and left several parcels. Ali were addressed in large letters: “To 
the Little Girl in the right-hand attic.” 

Sara herself was sent to öpen the door, and took them in. 
She laid the two largest parcels on the hail table, and was look- 
ing at the address, when Miss Minchin came down the stairs and 
saw her. 

“Take the things to the young lady to whom they belong,” 
she said severely. 

“They belong to me,” answered Sara quietly. 

“To you?” exclaimed Miss Minchin. “What do you mean?” 

“I don’t know where they come from,” said Sara, “but 
they are addressed to me. I sleep in the right-hand attic. Becky 
has the other one.” 

Miss Minchin came to her side and looked at the parcels 
with an excited expression. 

1 She had her share in the secret fairy story too. — OHa To>Ke 
ynacTBOBajıa b BOJiuıeöHOH CKa3Ke. 
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“What is in them?” she demanded. 

“I don’t know,” replied Sara. 

“Öpen them,” she ordered. 

Sara did as she was told. When the packages were opened 
they saw pretty and comfortable things: shoes, stockings, and 
gloves, and a warm and beautiful coat. There were even a nice 
hat and an umbrella. They were ali good and expensive things. 

Miss Minchin was worried. What if this neglected child 
had some powerful though eccentric friend — perhaps some pre- 
viously unknown relation, who chose to help her in this myste¬ 
rious and fantastic way? İt would not be very pleasant if he 
leamed ali the truth about the thin, shabby clothes, the scant 
food, and the hard work. 

“Well,” she said, in a voice such as she had never used 
since the little girl lost her father, “someone is very kind to 
you. You may as well go and put these things on and look re- 
spectable. After that you may come downstairs and leam your 
lessons in the schoolroom. You need not go out on any more 
errands today.” 

When the schoolroom door opened and Sara walked in, 
the entire seminary was shocked. 

“Look at the Princess Sara!” cried Jessie. 

İt was the Princess Sara indeed. At least, since the days 
vvhen she had been a princess, Sara had never looked as she 
did now. 

“Perhaps someone has left her a fortune,” Jessie whis- 

pered. 

“Perhaps the diamond mines have suddenly appeared 
again,” said Lavinia. 

That night, vvhen she went to her room, after she and 
Becky had eaten their supper, she sat and looked at the fire 
seriously for a long time. 

“I am thinking about m’y friend,” Sara explained. “If he 
wants to keep himself a secret, it vvould be rude to try and find 
out who he is. But I do so want him to knovv how happy he has 
made me.” 
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“Oh,” she exclaimed, “why did I not think of that be- 
fore?” 

“I can write to him,” she said, “and leave it on the table.” 

So she wrote a note, thanking her unknown friend for 
being kind to her and Becky. 

The next morning she left this note on the little table, and 
in the evening it had been taken away with the other things; so 
she knew the Magician had received it. She was reading one of 
her new books to Becky, when her attention was attracted by a 
sound at the window. 

She climbed on a chair and opened the window. İt had 
been snowing ali day, and on the snow, quite near her, she saw 
a tiny, shivering figüre. 

“it is the monkey,” she cried out. 

Becky ran to her side. 

“Are you going to let him in, miss?” she said. 

“Yes,” Sara answered. “It’s too cold for monkeys to be out.” 

She put a hand out, speaking in a friendly voice as she 
spoke to the sparrows and to Melchisedec. 

“Come along, monkey darling,” she said. “1 vvon’t hurt you.” 

He knew she vvould not hurt him. He let her take him and 
looked up into her face. 

“Nice monkey! Nice monkey!” she kissed his funny head. 
“Oh, 1 do love little animal things.” 

“What shall you do with him?” Becky asked. 

“1 shall let him sleep with me tonight, and then take him 
back to the Indian gentleman tomorrovv.” 

And when she went to bed he slept at her feet, much 
pleased with his place. 


Useful Words 


puzzle n 3araaxa 

grave a cepbe3Hbift; MpaHHbifi 

fasten v npuKpennHTb 


insulting a ocKOpÖHTe/ibHbJH 
scant a cıcyaHbiH, HeitocTaTOMHbifi 


Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did Miss Minchin feel a shock when she saw 
Sara next day? 

b) How did Miss Amelia explain Sara’s new look? 

c) What other things appeared in Sara’s attic? 

d) What made Sara and Becky happy and strong? 

e) What parcels did Sara get from her unknovvn friend? 
0 How did Sara’s life change after the story with the 

parcels? 

g) How did Lavinia and Jessie explain the changes? 

h) When and why did Sara help the monkey? 


2 Correct the statements. 

a) Becky was allowed to stay because she had no place to go. 

b) Sara thought that Ermengarde could not be trusted to 
keep the wonders a secret. 

c) The parcels were addressed to Sara and Becky. 

d) Sara got so much food during the day that she did not 
touch the suppers prepared by her unknown friend. 

e) Sara took the monkey because she liked it and wanted 
to make it stay with her. 


3 


Write the words in the plural form. 


Example; a shilling 

a meal 
a child 
a story 
an address 
a gentleman 


shillings 

a class 
a day 
a sofa 
a shoe 
a voice 
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4 Fiil in the gaps with the attributes from the box. 


scant 

insulting 

shivering 

mysterious 

annoying 

helpless 

a) Miss Minchin was afraid that Sara’s friend would leam 

about hard work and_food. 

b) Miss Minchin was as cruel and_as ever. 

c) Sara saw a small_figüre on the snow. 

d) Sara wanted to thank her_friend for 

saving her from despair. 

e) Sara was an_puzzle to Miss Minchin. 

f) It was difficult to find such a _ little 

creature as Becky. 

5 Choose right. 

a) Sara (was reading, read) a new book when her at- 
tention was attracted by a sound. 

b) When the packages were opened, they (had seen, 
saw) pretty and comfortable things. 

c) Sara (looked, was looking) at the address when Miss 
Minchin saw her. 

d) When Sara returned to the attic in the evening, the 
magician (had left, left) another nice meal. 

e) Miss Minchin (had seen, saw) Sara for the first time 
that day when she entered the schoolroom. 

6 Prove that the prisoners of Bastille no longer existed. 

7 Imagine that you are Miss Minchin. Teli your sister the story 

with the parcels and describe your feelings about it. 
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8 Imagine that you are Sara. Write a note to your unknown 
friend and thank him for his kindness. 


16 

“IT IS THE CHILD!” 

The next aftemoon three members of the Large Family sat 
in the Indian gentleman’s library, doing their best to cheer him 
up. He was vvaiting for a certain event very anxiously. This 
event was the retum of Mr Carmichael from Moscovv. 

“Papa won’t be very long now,” said Janet. “May we talk 
about the lost little girl?” 

“I don’t think I could talk much about anything else just 
now,” the Indian gentleman ansvvered with a tired look. 

“We like her so much,” said Nora. “We cali her the little 
unfairy princess.” 

“Why?” the Indian gentleman asked. 

It was Janet who answered. 

“It is because, though she is not exactly a fairy, she will be 
so rich when she is found that she will be like a princess in a fairy 
tale. We called her the fairy princess at first, but it didn’t quite 
süit" 

“There’s a cab!” exclaimed Janet. “It’s stopping before 
the door. It is papa!” 

They ali ran to the windows to look out. 

“Yes, it’s papa,” Donald proclaimed. “But there is no 
little girl.” 

Ali three of them ran into the hail. It was in this way they 
always vvejcomed their father. 

Mr Carmichael’s voice approached the door. 

“No, children,” he was saying, “you may come in after 
I have talked to Mr Carrisford. Go and play with Ram Dass.” 

Then the door opened and he came in. He looked rosier 
than ever, and brought an atmosphere of freshness and health 
with him; but his eyes were disappointed. 
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“What news?” Mr Carrisford asked. “The child the Rus- 
sian people adopted?” 

“She is not the child we are looking for,” was Mr Car- 
michael’s answer. “She is much youngerthan Captain Crewe’s 
little girl. Her name is Emily Carew. I have seen and talked to 
her.” 

How unhappy the İndian gentleman looked! His hand 
dropped from Mr Carmichael’s. 

“Then the search has to be begun över again,” he said. 
“That is ali. Please sit down.” 

Mr Carmichael took a seat. Somehow, he had gradually 
grown fond of this unhappy man. He was himself so well and 
happy, and so surrounded by cheerfulness and love, that suffer- 
ing and broken health seemed unbearable things. 

“Come, come,” he said in his cheery voice, “we’ll fınd 
her yet.” 

“We must begin at önce. No time must be lost,” Mr 
Carrisford said. “Have you any new suggestion to make — any 
vvhatsoever?” 

Mr Carmichael rose with an uncertain face. 

“Well, perhaps,” he said. “The fact is, an idea occurred 
to me as I was thinking the thing över in the train.” 

“What was it?” 

“We have searched the schools in Paris. Let us give up Paris 
and begin in London. That was my idea — to search London.” 

“There are schools enough in London,” said Mr Carris¬ 
ford. “By the way, there is one next door.” 

“Then we will begin there.” 

“No,” said Carrisford. “There is a child there who inter- 
ests me; but she is not a pupil. And she is a little lonely crea- 
ture, as unlike poor Crewe as a child could be.” 

Perhaps the Magic was at work again at that very mo¬ 
ment — the beautiful Magic. What was it that brought Ram 
Dass into the room with excitement in his dark eyes? 

“Sahib,” he said, “the child herself has come — the child 
the sahib felt pity for. She brings back the monkey, who had 
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again run avvay to her attic under the roof. It was my thought 
that it would please the sahib to see and speak with her.” 

“Who is she?” asked Mr Carmichael. 

“God knows,” Mr Carrisford answered. “She is the child 
I spoke of.” 

He addressed Ram Dass. “Yes, 1 should like to see 
her. Go and bring her in.” Then he turned to Mr Carmichael. 
“Ram Dass told me of this child’s hard life, and together we 
invented a romantic plan to help her. 1 suppose it vvas a 
childish thing to do; but it gave me something to plan and 
think of.” 

Then Sara came into the room. She carried the mon¬ 
key in her arms, and he evidently did not intend to part from 
her. 

“Your monkey ran avvay again,” she said, in her pretty 
voice. “He came to my window last night, and I took him in 
because it was so cold. I didn’t want to bring him back so late. 
I know you are ili.” 

The indian gentleman looked at her with curious interest. 

“That was very thoughtful of you 1 ,” he said. 

Sara looked towards Ram Dass, who stood near the 

door. 

“Shall I give him to the lascar? “ she asked. 

“How do you know he is a lascar?” said the indian gentle¬ 
man, smiling a little. 

“Oh, I know lascars,” Sara said. “I vvas born in India.” 

“You vvere born in India,” exclaimed the indian gentle¬ 
man, “vvere you? You live next door?” 

“Yes; I live at Miss Minchin’s seminary.” 

“But you are not one of her pupils?” 

Sara hesitated a moment. 

“I don’t think I knovv exactly what I am,” she replied. 

“Why not?” 


1 That was very thoughtful of you — Tbi npoHBHJia 6o;ibiuyıo 3a6o- 
Ty 060 MHe 
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“At fırst I was a pupil; but now — ” 

“You were a pupil! What are you now?” 

“I sleep in the attic, next to the scullery-maid,” she said. 
“I run errands for the cook — I do anything she telis me; and I 
teach the little ones their lessons.” 

“Question her, Carmichael,” said Mr Carrisford in a 
weak voice. “Question her; I cannot.” 

The big, kind father of the Large Family knew how to 
question little giriş. 

“What do you mean by ‘At fırst’, my child?” he inquired. 

“When I was fırst taken there by my papa.” 

“Where is your papa?” 

“He died,” said Sara, very quietly. “He lost ali his money 
and there was none left for me. There was no one to take çare 
of me or to pay Miss Minchin.” 

“Carmichael!” the İndian gentleman cried out, loudly. 
“Carmichael!” 

“We must not frighten her,” Mr Carmichael said to him in 
a quick, low voice. 

“How did your father lose his money?” the indian gentle¬ 
man asked. 

“He did not lose it himself,” Sara ansvvered, wondering 
stili more each moment. “He had a friend he was very fond 
of — he was very fond of him. It was his friend who took his 
money. He trusted his friend too much.” 

“What was your father’s name?” the indian gentleman 
said. “Teli me.” 

“His name was Ralph Crewe,” Sara ansvvered, feeling 
\vorried. “Captain Crewe. He died in India.” 

“Carmichael,” the man gasped, “it is the child — the child!” 

For a moment Sara thought he was going to die. Ram 
Dass poured out drops from a bottle, and held them to his lips. 
Sara stood near, trembling a little. She looked in a bewildered 
way' at Mr Carmichael. 

1 in a bewildered way — b 3aMemaıeabCTBe 
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“What child am I?” she asked. 

“He was your father’s friend,” Mr Carmichael answered 
her. “Don’t be frightened. We have been looking for you for 
two years.” 

Sara put her hand up to her forehead, and her mouth 
trembled. She spoke as if she were in a dream. 

“And I was at Miss Minchin’s ali the while l ,” she half 
vvhispered. “Just on the other side of the wall.” 


Useful Words 

SUİt V nOJ!XOflHTb, COOTBeTCTBOBaTb 

proclaim v npoB03rjıaıuaTb 

unbearable a HeBbmocHMbiH 

give up phr v ocraBMTb, OTKa3aTbca ot »tero-TO 

pour out phr v HajiHBaTb 

drops n pl Kanjın 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What event was Mr Carrisford vvaiting for? 

b) How did the children cali the lost girl? 

c) What was the result of Mr Carmichael’s trip to Mos- 
cow? 

d) What other idea did Mr Carmichael have? 

e) What made Sara come to the house of the indian 
gentleman? 

0 What happened there? 


1 ali the while — Bce 3 to BpeMa 
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2 Match the two parts of the sentences. 

a) Three members of the 1) and her mouth trem- 

Large Family sat in bled. 

Mr Carrisford’s library, 

b) Mr Carmichael looked 2) and held them to his 

rosier than ever, master’s lips. 

c) Sara carried the mon- 3) but his eyed were dis- 

key in her arms, appointed. 

d) Ram Dass poured out 4) and he evidently did not 

drops from the bottle, intend to part from her. 

e) Sara put her hand up 5) doing their best to cheer 

to her forehead, himup. 

3 Fili in the gaps with the attributes from the box. 

frightened 

cheery 

thoughtful 

childish 

disappointed 

a) It was a_thing to help the girl in such 

a way, but Mr Carrisford liked it. 

b) Sara was a_girl and she did not want 

to come to Mr Carrisford’s house late at night. 

c) Sara was_by strange events. 

d) Mr Carrisford was_ , but he was de- 

termined to continue the search. 

e) Mr Carmichael spoke to his friend in a_ 

voice. 

4 Choose make or do in the right form. 

a) The members of the Large Family were_their 

best to cheer their friend. 
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b) Mr Carmichael_a suggestion to give up the 

search in Paris. 

c) Sara_anything the cook told her. 

d) Mr Carrisford and his lawyer_a plan to look 

for Sara in London. 

5 Fili in the prepositions över, in, of, on, out, up. 

a) There was no one to take çare_Sara. 

b) Ali the while Sara was_the other side of the 

wall. 

c) Mr Carmichael was thinking this thing_in the 

train to London. 

d) The children ran to the window to look_. 

e) The door opened and Mr Carmichael came_. 

0 The man decided to give_Paris and look for 

Sara in London. 

6 What does it mean? Explain in your own words. 

a) Mr Carmichael brought an atmosphere of freshness 
and health with him. 

b) 1 run errands for the cook. 

c) Sara looked in a bevvildered way at Mr Carmichael. 

d) Sara spoke as if she were in a dream. 

7 Say why: 

a) the children from the Large Family came to Mr Car¬ 
risford’s house. 

b) the children did not cali Sara the fairy princess. 

c) Mr Carmichael grew fond of Mr Carrisford. 

d) Mr Carrisford asked his lavvyer to question Sara. 

8 Imagine that you are Sara. Teli your friend Ermengarde the 

story that happened to you in Mr Carrisford’s house. 
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“I TRIED NOT TO BE” 

It was pretty, comfortable Mrs Carmichael who explained 
everything. She came across the square to take Sara into her 
warm arms and make clear to her ali that had happened. The 
excitement of the totally unexpected discovery had been too 
strong for Mr Carrisford in his weak condition. 

Sara could only think of one thing. 

“Was he,” she said, with a glance toward the closed door 
of the library — “was he the mcked friend? 

“He was not wicked, my dear,” answered the lady. “He 
did not really lose your papa’s money. He only thought he had 
lost it; and because he loved him so much his grief made him ili 
and for a time he was not in his right mind 1 . He almost died of 
brain-fever, and before he began to recover your poor papa 
was dead.” 

“And he did not knovv where to fınd me,” murmured Sara. 
“And I was so near.” 

“He believed you were in school in France,” Mrs Car¬ 
michael explained. “He has looked for you everyvvhere. When 
he saw you looking so sad he was sorry for you, and wanted to 
make you happier. And he told Ram Dass to climb into your 
attic window and try to make you comfortable.” 

Sara’s whole look changed. 

“Did he make the dream that came true?” 

“Yes, my dear — yes! He is kind and good, and he was 
sorry for you, for little lost Sara Crewe’s sake 2 .” 

The library door opened and Mr Carmichael appeared. 

“Mr Carrisford is better already,” he said. “He wants 
you to come to him.” 

1 for a time he was not in his right mind — oh Ha BpeMa noTepajı 
paccyaoK 

2 for little lost Sara Crewe’s sake — paüH nponaBiueü MajıeHbKOH 
Capbi Kpy 


Sara did not wait. 

She went and stood before his chair. 

“You sent the things to me,” she said, in a joyful emo- 
tional little voice, “the beautiful, beautiful things? You sent 
them!” 

“Yes, poor dear little child, I did,” he answered her. 

“Then it is you who are my friend,” she said. And she 
dropped her face on his thin hand and kissed it again and 
again. 

Mr Carrisford was sure that Sara shouldn’t retum to school. 
He asked his lawyer to see Miss Minchin but oddly enough she 
came to them herself. One of the maids had seen Sara go up 
the steps of the next door. So Miss Minchin decided to inquire 
into the matter 1 . 

Sara was sitting on a footstool close to Mr Carrisford’s 
knee when Ram Dass announced the visitor’s arrival. 

Sara became rather pale; but she showed no signs of child 
terror. 

“I am sorry to disturb Mr Carrisford,” said Miss Minch¬ 
in, “but I have explanations to make. 1 am Miss Minchin, the 
owner of the Young Ladies’ Seminary next door. I have discov- 
ered that one of my pupils — a charity pupil 2 — had intruded into 
your house vvithout my knowledge.” She tumed upon Sara. 
“You shall be severely punished. Go home at önce.” 

“No,” said Mr Carrisford. “She is not going home — if 
you give your house that name. Her home for the future will be 
with me.” 

“With you, sir! What does this mean?” 

“Kindly explain the matter, Carmichael,” said the Indian 
gentleman. 

Then Mr Carmichael explained. 

“Mr Carrisford, madam,” he said, “was an intimate friend 
of the late Captain Crewe. He was his partner in certain large 


1 to inquire into the matter — pa3y3HaTb noapoÖHee 06 3tom ae/ıe 

2 a charity pupil — yneHHua, xnBymafl y mchh h3 mhjiocth 
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investments. The fortune which Captain Crewe supposed he had 
lost is now in Mr Carrisford’s hands.” 

“The fortune! The diamond mines!” cried Miss Minchin. 
“Sara’s fortune!” 

“it will be Sara’s fortune,” said Mr Carmichael, rather 
coidly. “There are not many princesses, Miss Minchin, who 
are richer than your little charity pupil Sara Crewe, will be. 
Mr Carrisford has been searching for her for nearly two years; 
he has found her at last, and he will keep her.” 

Miss Minchin was not a clever woman, and in her ex- 
citement she was silly enough to make one last effort to regain 
what she had lost. 

“Captain Crewe left her in my charge 1 ,” Miss Minchin 
argued. “She must return to school. She must fınish her edu- 
cation.” 

“Come, come, Miss Minchin,” Mr Carmichael inter- 
posed. “If Sara herself wishes to return to you, Mr Carrisford 
might not refuse to allow it. But that rests with Sara.” 

“Sara,” said Miss Minchin, “I have not spoiled you, per- 
haps,” she said awkwardly to the little girl, “but I have always 
been fond of you.” 

“Have you, Miss Minchin?” said Sara. “I did not know 

that.” 

Miss Minchin reddened. 

Sara was thinking of the day when she had been told that 
she belonged to nobody; she was thinking of the cold, hungry 
hours she had spent alone with Emily and Melchisedec in the 
attic. 

“You know why I will not go home with you, Miss Minch¬ 
in,” she said. “You know quite well.” 

As Miss Minchin turned to leave the room she said to 
Sara, “1 suppose that you feel now that you are a princess 
again.” 


1 Captain Crewe left her in my charge — KanırraH Kpy ocTaBHJi ee 
Ha MoeM noneHeHHM 


Sara looked down. 

“I — tried not to be anything else,” she answered in a low 
voice, “even when I was coldest and hungriest — I tried not to be.” 

That evening, when the pupils were gathered together 
before the fire in the schoolroom before going to bed, Ermen- 
garde came in with a letter in her hand and a an expression of 
delighted excitement on her face. 

“I have just had this letter from Sara,” she said. 

“Where is she?” almost shrieked Jessie. 

“Next door,” said Ermengarde, stili slowly, “with the 
Indian gentleman.” 

“Where? Where? Does Miss Minchin know? Why did she 
write? Teli us!” 

Ermengarde answered them slowly. 

“There were diamond mines,” she said. “They were real. 
It was ali a mistake about them. Something happened for a 
time, and Mr Carrisford thought they vvere ruined.” 

“Who is Mr Carrisford?” shouted Jessie. 

“The Indian gentleman. And Captain Crevve thought so, 
too — and he died; and Mr Carrisford had brain-fever and ran 
away, and he almost died. And he did not know where Sara 
was. And Mr Carrisford found her this aftemoon, and he has 
got her in his home and she will never come back — and she will 
be more a princess than she ever was. And I am going to see 
her tomorrow aftemoon. There!” 

So until almost midnight the entıre seminary crowded round 
Ermengarde in the schoolroom and heard read and re-read the 
letter containing a story which was quite as wonderful as any 
Sara herself had ever invented. 

Becky, who had heard it also, managed to creep upstairs 
earlier than usual. She vvanted to look at the little magic room 
önce more. There would be no fire tonight, and no rosy lamp; 
no supper, and no princess reading or telling stories — no prin¬ 
cess! 

When she opened the door the saw the fire and the supper 
and Ram Dass who was standing smiling. 
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“Missee sahib remembered,” he said. “She has written 
you a letter. The sahib commands you to come to him tomor- 
row. You will be the maid of missee sahib. Tonight I take these 
things back över the roof.” 

And having said this, he sli pped through the window so 
quickly and silently that Becky understood how easily he had 
done it before. 


Useful Words 

wicked a 3Jioft, öectecTHbm 

intrude v BTOpraTbCH, BxoanTb 6e3 pa3peuıeHHH 

investment n hhbccthuhb 

regain v B03BpaınaTb ceöe 

redden v noKpacHeTb 

shriek v npoH3mejibHo KpHuaTb; BbiKpHKMBaTb 


Exercises 


1 Say who: 

a) explained everything to Sara. 

b) almost died of brain-fever. 

c) came to Mr Carrisford’s house to inquire into Sara’s 
matter. 

d) refused to return to Miss Minchin’s school. 

e) crowded in the schoolroom. 

0 received letters from Sara, 
g) brought supper to Becky. 

2 Compiete the sentences. 

a) It was Mrs Carmichael who explained everything to 
Sara because _ . 


b) Miss Minchin went to Mr Carrisford’s house because 


c) The vvhole school discussed the story of Sara because 


d) Becky wanted to look at Sara’s magic room önce more 
because _ . 


3 Find in the text the English for: 

Bbl3itOpaBJlHBaTb 

51 .HOJUKHa OÖ'bflCHHTbCH C BaMM. 

6e3 Moero Be^OMa 

cüejıaTb noc^e^HfOio nonbmcy 

öajtOBaTb 


4 Match the words and their defınitions 


a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 
0 


wicked 

1) happy, glad 

grief 

2) to get without permission 

joyful 

3) to scream 

to shriek 

4) bad, immoral 

to regain 

5) to get again 

to intrude 

6) deep suffering 


5 Fiil in the gaps with prepositions for, into, up, of, in. 

a) For some time Mr Carrisford was not_his 

right mind. 

b) Mr Carrisford felt sorry for a poor lonely girl_ 

the sake of his friend’s daughter. 

c) One of the housemaids saw Sara go_the steps 

of the next door. 

d) Sara was thinking_ cold, hungry hours she 

spent in the attic. 

e) Mrs Carmichael took Sara_her warm hands 

and explained everything. 
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6 Say why: 

a) Miss Minchin tried to make Sara retum to her school. 

b) Sara refused to retum to school. 

7 Imagine that you are Ermengarde. Explain to little Lottie the 
story that happened to Sara. 

8 What episodes prove that Sara was a grateful person and a 
good friend? 



18 

“ANNE” 

There never were such friends as Sara and the Indian gen- 
tleman became. Somehow, they seemed to süit each other in a 
vvonderfiıl way. The Indian gentleman had never had a compan- 
ion he liked quite as much as he liked Sara. He tried to invent 
things to surprise her. She found beautiful new flowers growing in 
her room, little gifls under pillovvs, and önce, as they sat to- 
gether in the evening, they heard the scratch of a heavy paw on 
the door, and when Sara went to fınd out what it was, there 
stood a great dog with a grand silver and gold collar. 

There was nothing the Indian gentleman loved more than 
the recollection of the little princess in rags and tatters 1 . The 

1 the recollection of the little princess in rags and tatters — Bocno- 

MHH3HHH O MaJieHfaKOH npHHUeCCe B JIOXMOTbHX 
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aflemoons in which the Large Family, or Ermengarde and Lot- 
tie, gathered were very pleasant. But the hours when Sara and 
the Indian gentleman sat alone and read or talked had a special 
charm of their own. 

One evening, Mr Carrisford, looking up from his book, 
noticed that his companion sat gazing into the fire. 

“What are you ‘supposing’, Sara?” he asked. 

Sara looked up, with a bright colour on her cheek. 

“I was supposing,” she said, “I was remembering that 
hungry day, and a child I saw.” 

Then she told him the story of the bun-shop, and the 
fourpence she picked up out of the mud, and the child who was 
hungrier than herself. She told it quite simply, and in as few 
words as possible; but somehow the Indian gentleman found it 
necessary to look down at the carpet. 

“And I was supposing a kind of plan,” she said, when she 
had finished. “I was thinking I should like to do something.” 

“What was it?” said Mr Carrisford, in a low tone. “You 
may do anything you like to do, princess.” 

“I was wondering,” hesitated Sara — “you knovv, you say 
I have so much money — I was wondering if I could go to see the 
bun-woman, and teli her that if, when hungry children come 
and sit on the steps, or look in at the window, she would just 
cali them in and give them something to eat, and she might send 
the biliş to me. Could I do that?” 

“You shall do it tomorrovv moming,” said the Indian gen¬ 
tleman. 

“Thank you,” said Sara. “You see, I know vvhat it is to be 
hungry.” 

The next moming his carriage drew up before the door of 
the baker’s shop. 

When they entered the shop the woman looked at Sara, 
and then she smiled. 

“Fm sure that I remember you, miss,” she said. “And 
yet — ” 

“Yes,” said Sara, “önce you gave me six buns for four¬ 
pence, and — ” 


“And you gave five of them to a beggar child,” the woman 
broke in on her 1 . “Fve always remembered. Excuse the liber- 
ty 2 , miss” — to Sara — “but you look rosier and — well, better 
than you did that — that — ” 

“I am better, thank you,” said Sara. “And — I am much 
happier — and I have come to ask you to do something for me.” 

“Me, miss!” exclaimed the vvoman, smiling cheerfully. 
“What can I do?” 

And then Sara made her little proposal concerning the 
cold days and the hungry children and the hot buns. 

The vvoman vvatched her, and listened with an astonished 

face. 

“It’ll be a pleasure to me to do it. I am a vvorking-vvoman 
myself and cannot afford to do much myself, and there’s sights 
of trouble on every side 3 ; I’ve given away many buns since that 
day just thinking of you — how wet and cold you were, now 
hungry you looked, and yet you gave your buns to the beggar 
girl as if you were a princess.” 

The Indian gentleman smiled at this, and Sara smiled a 
little, too. 

“She looked so hungry,” she said. “She was even hungri¬ 
er than I was.” 

“She was starving,” said the vvoman. “She told me that.” 

“Oh, have you seen her since then?” exclaimed Sara. 
“Do you knovv vvhere she is?” 

“Yes, I do,” ansvvered the vvoman, smiling. “Why, she's 
in that back-room, miss, and has been for a month; and such a 
help to me in the shop and in the kitchen. Her name’s Anne.” 

She stepped to the door of the little back room and spoke; 
and the next minute a girl came out. And actually it vvas the 
beggar-child, clean and in good clothes. She had a nice face, novv 
that she vvas no longer a savage, and the vvild look had göne from 
her eyes. She recognized Sara at önce, and stood and looked. 

1 the vvoman broke in on her — acemıiHHa npepBana ee 

2 Excuse the liberty — npocraıe moio BO/ibHOCTb 

3 there’s sights of trouble on every side — BOKpyr cTo;ibKo hvoküh 
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“I am so glad,” Sara said. “And I have just thought of 
something. Perhaps Mrs Brown will let you give the buns and 
bread to the children. Perhaps you would like to do it because 
you know what it is to be hungry, too.” 

“Yes, miss,” said the girl. 

And, somehow, Sara felt that she understood her, though 
she said so little, and only stood stili and looked after her as she 
went out of the shop with the Indian gentleman, and they got 
into the carriage and drove away. 

Useful Words 

scratch n uapanaHbe 
paw n nana 

grand a BejMKOJienHbiH 
draw up phr v ocTaHa&fiHBaTbcn 
concerning prep othoc HTejibHO 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) How did the Indian gentleman treat Sara? 

b) When did Sara teli Mr Carrisford of the little beg- 
gar? 

c) What kind of plan did she make up? 

d) How did the bun-woman receive Sara? 

e) What was her reaction to Sara’s plan? 

f) What happened to the beggar girl? 

g) What did Sara propose to Anne? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) The bun-woman went to the door of the little back- 
room and spoke. 


b) The Indian gentleman’s carriage drew up before the 
door of the baker’s shop. 

c) Sara told Mr Carrisford the story of the bun shop 
and the beggar-child. 

d) Mr Carrisford and Sara liked the hours when they 
read or talked to each other. 

e) One evening Sara made up a plan to help hungry 
children. 

3 Find in the text the English for: 

MyaecHbiM oöpa30M 
omeHHHK 

ocoöoe ouapOBaHHe 
nocbuıaTb cueTa 
noMoıuHHua 

4 Put as many questions as you can. 

a) Sara made her little proposal concerning the awful 
days and the hungry children and the buns. 

b) One evening Mr Carrisford, looking up from his 
book, noticed that his companion sat gazing into the 
fire. 

c) Anne recognized Sara at önce, and stood and looked 
at her. 


Match the words 

and their defınitions. 

a) 

companion 


D 

a person who shares tastes and 





interests 

b) 

charm 


2) 

a quality that gives pleasure 

c) 

trouble 


3) 

a difficulty 

d) 

savage 


4) 

a bad-mannered, rude person 

e) 

mud 


5) 

soft, wet earth 

Describe the new 

life of ; 

Sara, her activities. 
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7 


Imagine that you are Anne. Speak about: 

• the first meeting with Sara. 

• your life after that. 

• the second meeting with Sara and her proposal. 

8 Final discussion. 

a) Did you like the book? Which of the chapters did you 
like best of ali? 

b) What characters did you like best? Why? 

c) What do you feel about Sara Crewe? Say what you 
like about her and why? 


Coiiep*aHHc 


ripeaHcaoBHe.3 

1. Sara.4 

2. A French Lesson.12 

3. Ermengarde.17 

4. Lottie.24 

5. Becky. 30 

6. The Diamond Mines.38 

7. In the Attic.49 

8. Melchisedec.56 

9. The Indian Gentleman.63 

10. Ram Dass.70 

11. The Other Side of the Wall.75 

12. One of the Populace.81 

13. What Melchisedec Heard and Saw.87 

14. The Magic.92 

15. The Visitor.100 

16. “It is the Child!”.107 

17. “I Tried not to be”.114 

18. “Anne”.121 
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riepeBeiurre 3TH cjlOBa h Hcno;ib3yftTe hx b npemıoace- 

HHHX. 

24. Use these exclamations in your mini-dialogues or sen¬ 
tences. — YnoTpeöHTe aauHbie BocıoiHuaHHfl b cbohx mh- 
HH-üHajıorax hjih npe;uıo)KeHHflx. 

25. Use these words in the sentences. — YnoTpeöHTe aaHHbie 
cJiOBa b npezuıo>KeHHflx. 

26. Write the words in the plural form. — HanmıiHTe 3th CJiOBa 
BO MHO)KeCTBCHHOM HHCJIC. 



IIpHHHTblC COKpamCHHfl 


a adjective — npmıaraıejibHoe 
adv adverb — Hapenne 

compar comparative degree — cpaBHHTejibHa» cTeneıib 

conj conjunction — cok>3 

ini inteıjection — mokaomcthc 

n noun — cymecTBHTCJibnoe 

past past tense — npoınemııee BpeMH 

phr v phrasal verb — (|)pa30Bbift naran 

pl plural — MHOJKecTBeHHoe hhcjio 

p.p. past partici ple — npuHacTHe npomeaıııero BpevıeHH 

prep preposition — npejuıor 

pron pronoun — MecTOHMeHHe 

v verb — narojı 

3Ö. — 3itecb 
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1. The Three Farmers 


Down in the valley there were three farms. The owners 
of these farms were rich men. They were also nasty men. 
Ali three of them were as nasty and mean as any men 
could be. Their names were Farmer Boggis, Farmer 
Bunce and Farmer Bean. 

Boggis was a chicken farmer. He kept thousands of 
chickens. He was very fat. This was because he ate three 
boiled chickens with dumplings every day for breakfast, 
lunch and supper. 

Bunce was a duck-and-goose farmer. He kept thou¬ 
sands of ducks and geese. He vvas a kind of pot-bellied 
dwarf.' He was so short his chin would have been under- 
water in the shallovv end of any swimming-pool in the 
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world . 2 His food was doughnuts and goose-livers. He made 
a disgusting paste from the livers and then put it into thc 
doughnuts. This diet gave him a tummy-ache and a beastly 
temper. 

Bean was a turkey-and-apple farmer. He kept thou- 
sands of turkeys in an orchard full of apple trees. He never 
ate any food at ali. Instead, he drank gallons 3 of strong 
cider vvhich he made from the apples in his orchard. He 
was as thin as a pencil and the cleverest of them ali. 

“Boggis and Bunce and Bean 
One fat, one short, one lean. 

These horrible crooks 

So different in looks 

Were none the less equally mean.” 

That is what the children round about usually sang 
when they saw them. 


Words 


valley [' vaelı] n jjojiHHa 

owner ['suna] n BJiaaejıeu, xo3hhh 

nasty ['na:stı] a npOTHBFbift, BpejiHbift 

kept [kept] post om keep [ki:p] .ztcpacaTb 

dumplings ['dAmplıgs] n pl KJieuKH 

doughnut ['daunAt] n noHMHK 

geese [gi:s] n pl rycn (om goose [gu:s] rycb) 

liver ['liva] n nencHKa 

disgusting [dıs'gAStıg] a OTBpaTHTejibHbift 

paste [peıst] n nacıa; 3d. nauueT 

tummy-ache [’tAmıeık] n öojib b jkhbotc 

beastly ['bi:stiı] a CBHpenbiH 

temper [ tempa] n HpaB 

turkey ['t3:kı] n nuztenKa 
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cider ['saıda] n chap (ûuiKoeonbHbiü nanumoK) 
crook [kruk] n pa3öoftHHK 


Notes 

1. He was a kind of pot-bellied dwarf. — Oh öhji no- 
xo)K Ha KapjiHKa c >khbotom-6ohohkom. 

2. He was so short his chin would have been undenvater 
in the shallow end of any swimming-pool in the 
world. — Oh 6lui TaKOH KopoTbiniKa, hto aajKe b 
caMOM MejiKOM MecTe jiK)6oro öacceflHa b MHpe ero 
nonöopozıoK OK33a^ca 6bi non bohoh. 

3. a gallon ['gaklan] — raJuıoH; Mepa >KmtKOCTeft, paB- 
Ha a 4,546 JiHTpaM 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What were the names of the three farmers? 

b) What kind of men were they? 

c) What did Boggis, Bunce and Bean do in their farms? 

d) What did they usually eat? ; 

e) How did they look like? 

0 What song did the village kids sing about the three 
farmers? 

2 Say “tnıe” or “false”. If “false”, give the right answer. 

a) The three farmers were very kind men. 

b) The children liked the farmers very much. 

c) The three farmers — Boggis, Bunce and Bean — 
Iived in the valley. 

d) Mr Boggis was a duck-and-goose farmer. 
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e) Mr Bean was a chicken farmer. 

O Mr Bean ate three boiled chickens with dump- 
lings every day for breakfast. 

3 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Bunce made a disgusting paste from the livers. 

b) Down in the valley there lived three farmers. 

c) Bean never ate any food at ali. Instead he drank 
gallons of strong cider. 

d) Ali three of the farmers were as nasty and mean as 
any men could be. 

e) Boggis was a chicken farmer. He kept thousands 
of chickens. 

4 Say as much as you can about the three farmers. Use the 

tips: 

a) name; 

b) what they did in their farms; 

c) what they usually ate; 

d) how they looked like. 

Draw them, if you can. 

5 Fiil in the prepositions FROM, FOR, OF. 

a) The owners_these farms were rich men. 

b) Mr Boggis ate three boiled chickens with dump- 

lings every day_breakfast, lunch and supper. 

c) Mr Bean kept thousands_turkeys in an or- 

chard full _ apple trees. 

d) He drank gallons_strong cider which he made 

_the apples in the orchard. 

6 Say what farmers had for breakfast, lunch and supper and 

describe your meals. What do you like to eat best of ali? 
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2. Mr Fox 


On a hill above the valley there was a wood. 

In the vvood there was a huge tree. 

Under the tree there was a hole. 

In the hole lived Mr Fox and Mrs Fox and their four 
Small Foxes. 

Every evening as soon as it got dark, Mr Fox said to 
Mrs Fox, “Wcll, my darling, what shall it be this time? A 
plump chicken from Boggis? A duck or a goose from 
Bunce? Or a nice turkey from Bean?” And whcn Mrs Fox 
told him what she wanted, Mr Fox crept down into the 
valley in the darkness of the night and stole there. 

Boggis and Bunce and Bean knew very well what was 
going on, and it made them wild with rage 1 . They didn’t 
like to give anything away. And they didn’t like at ali 
when somebody stole from them. So every night each of 
them took his shotgun and hid in a dark place somewhere 
on his own farm, hoping to catch the robber. 

But Mr Fox was too clever for them. He always 
approached a farm vvith the wind blovving in his face, and 
this meant that if there was any man in the shadows ahead, 
the wind carried the smell of that man to Mr Fox’s nose 
from far away. And if Mr Boggis was hiding behind his 
Chicken House Number One, Mr Fox could alvvays smell 
him out from fıfty yards ofF, quickly change direction and 
head for Chicken House Number Four at the other end 
of the farm. 

“Dang and blast that lousy beast! 3 ” cried Boggis. 

“I’d like to rip his guts out!” said Bunce. 

“He must be killed!” cried Bean. 

“But how?” said Boggis. “Hovv on earth can we catch 
the robber?” 

Bean picked his nose delicately with a long finger. 
“I have a plan,” he said. 
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“You’ve never had a good, clever plan yet,” said Bunce. 
“Shut up and listen,” said Bean. “Tomorrovv night 
we will ali hide just outside the hole vvhere the fox lives. 
Wc will wait there until he comes out. Then... Bang! 
Bang-bang-bang. ” 

“Very clever,” said Bunce. “But first we shall have 
to fınd the hole.” 

“My dear Bunce, I’ve already found it,” said the 
smart Bean. “It’s up in the wood on the hill. It’s under 
a huge tree...” 


Words 

plump [pİAmp] a rıyxjibift, nojiHbift 

crept [krept] pastoı creep [kri:p] noJi3TH; 3Ö. npoönpaTb- 

Cfl T3HKOM 

stole [staul] pasî ot steal [sti:l] BopoBaTb, KpacTb 

shotgun ['JotgAn] n aBycTBOJiKa, pyatbe 

robber ['roba] n Bop, rpaÖHTe/ib 

to approach [a'prautj] v noflxo^HTb, npn6jiH>KaTbCH 

to head for ['hed'fo:] phr v HanpaBJiBTbca Kyaa-jınöo 

to carry ['kasrı] v hccth 

to rip out ['rıp'aut] phr v BbipBaTb 

gUtS [gAts] n pl KH1IIKH, BHyTpeHHOCTH 

smart [sma:t] a yMHbift, xnTpbift 


Notes 

1. it made them wild with rage — oto npHBO/utJio nx b 

flpOCTb 

2. Mr Fox could always smell him out from fıfty yards 
off — MncTep Ookc Mor ero nonyaTb 3a 50 apaoB 
(a yard — Mepa ;uiHHbi, paBHaa 0,91 MeTpa) 
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3. Dang and blast that lousy beast! — Eyab npoKJurr 
3 tot ranKHH 3Bepb! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Who lived in a hole under the tree in the wood 
on a hiil above the valley? 

b) What did Mr Fox say every evening as soon as it 
got dark? 

c) Boggis, Bunce and Bean didn’t know what was 
going on, did they? 

d) How did Mr Fox always approach a farm? 

e) What did the three farmers decide to do to the 
Fox? 

2 Say “true” or “false”. If “false”, give the right answer. 

a) Mr Fox and his family lived in the valley. 

b) Mr Fox never stole from the farms in the valley. 

c) Boggis, Bunce and Bean knew very well what was 
going on. 

d) Mr Fox was too clever for the three farmerş. 

e) Bean had a plan how to catch the Fox. 

f) Bean didn’t know where the Fox’s hole was. 

3 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) “Tomorrow night we will ali hide just outside the 
hole, where the fox lives”. 

b) İn the hole lived Mr Fox and Mrs Fox and their 
four small Foxes. 

c) Mr Fox always approached a farm with the wind 
blowing in his face. 
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d) When Mrs Fox told him what she wanted, Mr Fox 
usually crept down into the valley and stole there. 

e) Every night each of the three farmers took his shot- 
gun and hid in a dark place somevvhere on his 
farm hoping to catch the robbcr. 

4 Complete the sentences. 

a) And Mrs Fox told her husband of what she 
wanted... 

b) Boggis, Bunce and Bean knew very well what was 
going on... 

c) And if Mr Boggis was hiding behind his Chicken 
House Number One... 

d) Tomorrow night we will hide just outside the 
hole... 

5 Match the words and their definitions. 

plump move closer 

robber someone who steals money or things 

from other people 

approach slightly fat in a pleasant way 

smart very large 

huge clever 

Follow-up: Use these words in the sentences from Chapter 2. 

a) In the wood there was a_tree. 

b) “Well, my darling, what shall it be this time? 

A_chicken from Boggis?” 

c) So every night the three farmers took their shot- 

guns and hid in a dark place on their farms in the 
hope to catch the_. 

d) “How on earth can we catch the_?” 

e) He always_a farm with the wind blowing in 

his face. 
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f) “My dear Bunce, I’ve already found the hole,” 

said the_ Bean. “It’s up in the vvood on the 

hill. It’s under a_tree.” 

Role-play the conversation between Boggis, Bunce and 
Bean, discussing how to catch Mr Fox. 



3. The Shooting 


“Well, my darling,” said Mr Fox. “What shall it be 
tonight?” 

“I think vve’ll have duck tonight,” said Mrs Fox. “Bring 
us two fat ducks, if you please. One for you and me, and 
one for the children.” 

“Okay, it shall be ducks!” said Mr Fox. “Bunce’s 
best!” 

“But be carcful,” said Mrs Fox. 

“My darling,” said Mr Fox, “I can smell those stu- 
pid men a mile away. I can even smell one from the 
other. 1 Boggis smells of rotten chicken-skins, Bunce smells 
of goose-livers, and as for Bean, the fumes of apple ci- 
der hang around him like poisonous gases.” 
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“Yes, but be careful,” said Mrs Fox. “You know 
they’ll be waiting for you, ali three of them.” 

“Don’t you worry about me,” said Mr Fox. “Pil see 
you later.” 

But Mr Fox would not have been quite so cocky had 
he knovvn exactly where the three farmers were waiting at 
that moment. 2 They were just outside the hole, behind a 
tree with their guns. And what is more, they had chosen 
their positions very carefully, so that the wind was not 
blowing from them towards the fox’s hole. In fact, it was 
blowing in the opposite direction. And Mr Fox couldn’t 
smell them out. 

Mr Fox crept up the dark tunnel to the mouth of his 
hole. He put his long handsome face out into the night 
air and sniffed önce. 

He moved an inch 3 or two forward and stopped. 

He sniffed again. He was always especially careful 
when he was coming out from his hole. 

He moved fonvard a little more. The front half of 
his body was now in the öpen. 

He sniffed and sniffed for the scent of danger. But 
he didn’t smell anything and he was just about to go for- 
ward into the wood when he heard or thought he heard 
some noise, as though someone had moved a foot, very 
gently through dry leaves. 

Mr Fox lay very stili. He pricked his ears 4 and waited 
a long time, but he heard nothing more. 

“Probably, it was a fıeld-mouse,” he told himself, 
“or some other small animal.” 

He crept a little fiırther out of the hole ... then fiır- 
ther stili. He was almost right out in the öpen now. He 
took a last careful look around. The wood was dark and very 
stili. Somewhere in the sky the moon was shining. 

Just then, his sharp night-eyes saw something bright 
behind a tree not far avvay. It was some moonlight shin- 
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ing on a polished surface. Mr Fox lay stili, vvatching it. 
What on earth was it? Now it was moving. It vvas coming 
up and up... Great heavens! It was the barrel of a gun! 
Vey quickly Mr Fox jumped back into his hole and at that 
same moment the entire wood seemed to explode around 
him. Bang-bang! Bang-bang! Bang-bang! 

The smoke from the three guns went upward in the 
night air. Boggis and Buncc and Bean came out from 
behind their trees and vvalked towards the hole. 

“Did we kili him?” said Bean. 

One of them shone a flashlight on the hole, and 
there on the ground, in the circle of light, half in and half 
out of the hole, lay the poor bloodstained remains of... 
a fox’s tail. Bean picked it up. u We got the tail but we 
missed the fox,” he said, tossing the thing avvay. 

“Dang and blast!” said Boggis. “We shot too late. 
We should have fıred the moment he poked his head out. 5 ” 

“He won’t be putting it out again in a hurry,” Buncc 

said. 

Bean pulled a flask from his pocket and drank some 
cider. Then he said, “It’ll take three days at least before 
he gets hungry cnough and comes out again. Fm not sit- 
ting around here vvaiting for that. Let’s dig him out.” 

“Ah,” said Boggis. “That’s a clever plan. We can 
dig him out in a couple of hours. We knovv he’s there.” 

“I think thcre’s a whole family of them down that 
hole,” Bunce said. 

“Then we’ll have them ali,” said Bean. “Get the 
shovels!” 


Words 

rotten ['rotn] a thhjioh, TyxjtbiH 
skin [skin] n KO>xa, Koaoıııa 
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fumes [fju:mz] n pl napbi, ncnapenHH 

poisonous ['poız(a)nas] a HüOBHTbiH 

chosen ['tj9uz(a)n] p.p. om choose [tju:z] BbiönpaTb 

so that ['sau özet] conj MTOÖbi 

to b!ow [blou] v ayTb 

opposite ['Dpazıt] a npoTHBono;ıo>KHbift 

to snifî [smf\ v HioxaTb 

further ['f3:öa] adv compar om far [fa:] aajıeKO 

barrel ['bzeralj n ctboji py>KbH 

to explode [ık'splaud] v B3pbiBaTbca 

flashlight ['flzejlaıtj n (])OHapHK 

shone [Jaun] past om shine [Jaın] CBeTHTb, CBepKaTb 

bloodstained ['bİAdsteınd] a 3anaHKaHHbiH b kpobh 

remains [rı'meınz] n pl ocıaTKH 

shovel ['Jav(3)1] n jıonaTa 


Notes 

1. I can even smell onc from the other. — R aaace Mory 
paajınnaTb hx no 3anaxy. 

2. But Mr Fox would not have been quite so cocky had 
he known exactly where the three farmers were waiting 
at the moment. — Ho MHCTep Ookc He 6biJi 6bi Ta- 
khm caMoyBepeHHbiM, ecjın 6bi tohho 3Hajı, £ae b 
oto Bpe.MH ero »ajiH TpH ^epMepa. 

3. an inch [ıntj] — aiohm; Mepa zuiHHbi, paBHan 2,54 
caHTMMeTpa 

4. He pricked his ears. — Oh HaBocTpmı yum. 

5. We should have fıred the moment he poked his head 

OUt. — Mbl JtOJDKHbl ÖblJIH CTpeJIflTb, K3K TOJIbKO 
OH BblCyHyjlCH. 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why wasn’t Mr Fox afraid of the three farmers? 
How could he smell them? 

b) Where were the farmers hiding when Mr Fox de- 
cided to go and get tvvo fat ducks? 

c) How did Mr Fox come out of the hole? 

d) What happened when Mr Fox got out of the hole? 

e) Did the farmers kili the fox or did they just get his 
tail? 

f) The farmers decided to get a whole family of foxes, 
didn’t they? 

2 Say “tnıe” or “false”. If “false”, give the right answer. 

a) Mr Fox couldn’t smell the three farmers at ali. 

b) When Mr Fox wanted to get out of the hole the 
three farmers were not vvaiting for him. 

c) Mr Fox was always especially çare ful when he was 
coming out of the hole. 

d) When Mr Fox was getting out of the hole he heard 
some noise. 

e) The farmers didn’t kili the fox, but they got his 
tail. 

0 The farmers decided to kili a whole family of foxes. 

3 Fiil in the prepositions FOR, AWAY, OF, ABOUT, IN. 

a) “Bring us two fat ducks. One for you and me, 

and one_the children.” 

b) "My darling,” said Mr Fox, “I can smell those 

stupid men a mile_.” 

c) Boggis smells_ rotten chicken-skins, Bunce 

smells_goose-livers. 
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d) “Don’t vvorry_me,” said Mr Fox. “I’ll see you 

later.” 

e) The wind vvas not blowing from the farmers. In 

fact it was blovving_the opposite direction. 


Complete the chart. 



hear 

— 

— 

— 


vvas 



_ 

_ 

drunk 


go 

_____ 


going 



got 



öpaTb 


5 What do people do with a SHOVEL, a FLASK, a FLASH- 
LIGHT? 

Tip: People usu a Uy dig in l/ı e gar den with a shovel. 


4. The Terrible Shovels 

Down the hole, Mrs Fox was licking the stump of 
Mr Fox’s tail to stop the bleeding. “it vvas the fınest tail 
for miles around,” she said betvveen licks. 

“It hurts,” said Mr Fox. 

“I know it does, svveetheart. But it’ll soon get better.” 

“And it vvill soon grovv again, Dad,” said one of the 
Small Foxes. 

“It vvill never grovv again,” said Mr Fox. “I shall be 
vvhithout a tail for the rest of my life.” He looked vcry sad. 

There vvas no food for the foxes that night, and soon 
the children dozed off. Then Mrs Fox dozed off. But Mr 
Fox couldn’t sleep because of the pain in the stump of his 
tail. “Well,” he thought, “I think I’m lucky they haven’t 
killed me. And novv they knovv vvhere our hole is, so vve 
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must move out as soon as possible. They'll never leave us 
in peace if we... What was thaü” He tumed his head 
sharply and listened. The noise he heard now was the 
most frightening noise a fox can ever hear — the sound of 
shovels digging into the soil. 

“Wake up!” he shouted. “They’re digging us out!” 

Mrs Fox woke up in one second. She was quivering 
ali över. “Are you sure that’s it?” she whispered. 

“Yes! Listen!” 

“They’ll kili my children!” cried Mrs Fox. 

“Never!” said Mr Fox. 

“But darling, they will!” cried Mrs Fox. “You know 
they will!” 

The shovels above their heads went on digging. Small 
stones and bits of earth began falling from the roof of the 
tunnel. 

“How will they kili us, Mummy?” asked one of the 
Small Foxes. His round black eyes were huge with fright. 1 
“Will there be dogs?” he said. 

Mrs Fox began to cry. She gathered her four chil¬ 
dren close to her and held them tight. 

Suddenly there was an especially loud crunch above 
their heads and the sharp end of a shovel came right 
through the ceiling. It was like an electric shock for Mr 
Fox. He jumped up and shouted, “Come on! We can’t 
lose time! Why didn’t 1 think of it before!” 

“Think of what, Dad?” 

“A fox can dig quicker than a man!” shouted Mr 
Fox, beginning to dig. “Nobody in the vvorld can dig as 
quick as a fox!” 

The soil began to fly out furiously behind Mr Fox as 
he started to dig for dear life 2 with his front feet. Mrs Fox 
and their four children ran fonvard to help him. 

“Go downwards!” ordercd Mr Fox. “We’ve got to 
go deep! As deep as we possibly can!” 
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The tunnel began to grow longer and longer. It went 
downward, deeper and deeper. The mother and the father 
and al1 four of the children were digging together. Their 
front lcgs wcre moving so fast you couldn’t see them. And 
gradually the noise of the shovels became fainter and fainter. 

Afler about an hour, Mr Fox stopped digging. “Hold 
it! 3 ” he said. They ali stopped. They tumed and looked 
back up the long tunnel they had just dug. Ali was quiet. 
“Phew!” said Mr Fox. “I think vve’ve done it! They’ll 
never get as deep as this. Well done, everyone! 4 ” 

They ali sat down, breathing hard. And Mrs Fox 
said to her children, “I should like you to know that your 
father has saved you. Your father is a fantastic fox.” 

Mr Fox looked at his wife and she smiled. He loved 
her more than ever vvhen she said things like that. 


Words 


to lick [lık] v ;iH3aTb 
stump [stAmp] n oöpyöoK 
bleeding ['bli:dıg] n KpoBOTeneHHe 
to doze off ['dauz'Df] phr v 3acHyTb 
to move out ['mu:v'aut] phr v Bbie3^caTb; 3Ö. noKHjıyrb 
MeCTO 

to leave [li:v] v ocTaBjiHTb, yxoitnTb 

peace [pi:s] n MHp; ad. noKotf 

sharply ['/a:plı] adv pe3KO 

to quiver ['kwıv3] v,apo)KaTb 

crunch [krAnt/] n xpycT, CKpe)KeT 

furiously ['fju(9)ri3slı] adv OHeprHMHO, c cnjıoft 

gradually ['gra^oalı] adv nocıerıeHHO 

dug [dAg] pası om dig [dıg] KonaTb 

to breathe [bri:Ö] v^biınaTb 

fainter [feınts] a compar om faint [feınt] cjıaöbin 
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Notes 


1. His round black eyes were huge with fright. — Ero 
KpynıeHbKHe nepHbie rjıa3KH ot yacaca cıajın orpoM- 

HblMH. 

2. as he started to dig for dear life — Kor/ıa oh Hana^ 
KonaTb H30 Bcex chji 

3. Hold it! — noflorame! 

4. Well done, everyone! — Bbi Bce Mojıoaubi! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why was Mr Fox very sad when he got back to his 
family? 

b) Mr Fox couldn’t sleep that night, could he? 

c) What kind of noise did he hear? 

d) Why did Mrs Fox begin to cry? 

e) Why were the Small Fox’s eyes huge with fear? 

0 What did the foxes begin to do? 

g) Were the foxes safe in the tunnel, vvhich they had 
dug? 

2 Correct the statements. 

a) Mr Fox was sure that his tail would grow again. 

b) The foxes had a lot of food that night. 

c) Mr Fox soon dozed off. 

d) Mr Fox was sure that a man could dig quicker 
than a fox. 

e) Mr Fox and his family didn’t manage to dig a 
deep tunnel. 
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3 Make up sentences out of these vvords. 

a) was licking; of Mr Fox’s tail; to stop bleeding; 
Mrs Fox, the stump. 

b) again; will ncver grow; my tail. 

c) couldn’t sleep; Mr Fox, of the pain; because; of 
his tail; in the stump. 

d) he heard; the most frightcning sound; was; the noise. 

e) the soil; furiously; began flying; Mr Fox; behind. 
0 is; a; fantastic; your father; fox. 

g) she; Mr Fox; looked at; and; smiled; his wife. 


4 


Complete the chart. 


fine 

deep 

loud 

Sharp 

faint 

long 

frightening 

good 


fıner 

deeper 


longer 

more frightening 
better 


(the) sharpcst 


FolIow-up: Translate these words into Russian and use them in 
the right form in the sentences from Chapter 4. 

a) The tunnel began to grow_and_(long). It 

went_and_(deep). 

b) And gradually the noise of the shovels becamc_ 

and_(loud). 

c) The noise he heard was_(frightening) noise a 

fox can hear — the sound of shovels digging into 
the soil. 

d) “It hurts,” said Mr Fox. “I know, svveetheart. 

But it’ll soon get_(good).” 

e) “I think vve’ve done it! They’ll never get as_ 

(deep) as this,” said Mr Fox. 
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5 Use these excIamations in your mini-dialogues. 

Well done! Hold it! Come on! 

We can’t lose time! It hurts! 

Tip: — Hold it! Why is t his rush? 

— We can 't lose time. It ’s evening already. 

6 Prove that Mr Fox was smart. 

7 What do you think will happen in the next chapter? 



5. The Terrible Tractors 


As the sun rose the next moming, Boggis and Bunce 
and Bean were stili digging. The hole was so deep you 
could put a housc into it. But they had not yet come to the 
end of the foxes’ tunnel. They were ali very tired and angry. 

“Dang and blast!” said Boggis. “Whosc stupid idea 
was this?” 

“Bean’s idea,” said Bunce. 

Boggis and Bunce both looked at Bean. Bean took 
another drink of cider, then put the flask back into his 
pocket. He didn’t offer it to the others. “Listen,” he said 
angrily, “1 vvant that fox! I'm going to get that fox! I*m not 
giving in till he is hanging up över my front porch, dead 
as a dumpling!” 
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“We can’t get him by digging, that’s for sure,” said 
the fat Boggis. “I won’t dig any more.” 

Bunce, the little pot-bellied dwarf, looked up at 
Bean and said, “Have you got any more stupid ideas, 
then?” 

“What?” said Bean. “I can’t hear you.” Bean never 
took a bath. He never even washed. As a result, there 
were ali kinds of muck and wax and bits of chewing-gum 
and dead flies and stuff like that in his earholes. Some- 
times he didn’t hear anything at ali. “Speak louder,” he 
said to Bunce, and Bunce shouted back, “Got any more 
stupid ideas?” 

Bean rubbed the back of his neck with a dirty fınger. 
He had a boil there and it itched. “What we nced now,” 
he said, “is machines... mechanical shovels. We’ll have 
him out in fıve minutes vvith mechanical shovels.” 

This was a pretty good idea and the other two agreed 
with him. 

“Ali right then,” Bean said. “Boggis, you stay here so 
that the fox doesn’t run away. Bunce and I will go and fetch 
our machinery. If he tries to get out, shoot him quick.” 

The long, thin Bean walked away. The tiny Bunce 
trotted after him. The fat Boggis stayed where he was, his 
gun at the fox-hole. 

Soon, two huge Caterpillar tractors with mechanical 
shovels on their front ends came into the wood. Bean was 
driving one, Bunce the other. The machines were both 
black. They looked like monsters. 

“Here we go, then! 1 ” shouted Bean. 

“Death to the fox!” shouted Bunce. 

The machines went to work, biting huge mouthfuls 
of soil out of the hill 2 . The big tree under vvhich Mr Fox 
had dug his hole fell like a matchstick. On ali sides, 
rocks were sent flying and trees were falling and the noise 
was deafening. 
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Down in the tunnel the foxes sat, listening to the 
terrible noise overhead. 

“What’s happening, Dad?” cried the Small Foxes. 
“What are they doing?” 

Mr Fox didn’t know what was happening or what 
they were doing. 

“It’s an earthquake!” cried Mrs Fox. 

“Look!” said one of the Small Foxes. “Our tunnel’s 
got shorter! I can see daylight!” 

They ali lookcd round, and yes, the end of the tun¬ 
nel was only a few feet 3 away from them now, and in the 
circle of daylight beyond they could see the two huge black 
tractors almost on top of them. 

“Tractors!” shouted Mr Fox. “And mechanical shov- 
els! Dig for your lives! Dig, dig, dig!” 


Words 

rose [rauz] past om rise [raız] nonHHMaTbca 
to offer [’ofa] v npe;uıaraTb 
to give in ['gıv'ın] phr v caaBaTbca 
to hang [hzep] v BHceTb 
porch [po:tJJ n KpbLibuo 

muck [mAk] n rpH3b « 

wax [w«ks] n yuiHaa cepa 
to rub [rAb] v TepeTb 
boil [boıl] n (J)ypyHKy,ı, HapbiB 
to itch [ıtj] v HecaTbCH 
to agree [a'gri:] v corjıamaTbca 
to fetch [fetj] v npHHOCHTb 
machinery [m9'Ji:n(a)rı] n TexHHKa, MauiHHbi 
to trot [trDt] V HJITH ÖblCTpblMH Me.IKHMH Uia)KKaMH, ce- 
MeHHTb 

to point at [’poınt'zet] phr v yKa3biBaTb Ha hto-jihöo 
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Caterpillar ['kasta, pıla] n ryceHHua; 3d. ryceHHHHbiH 
matchstick ['mastj,stık] n criHHKa 
earthquake ['3:0kweık] n 3e\iJieıpHceHHe 


Notes 

1. Here we go, then. — Hto >k, npHCTynHMÎ 

2. The machines went to work, biting huge mouthfuls 
of soil out of the hill. — Tpaıcropbi rıpHHJUiHCb 3a 
paöoTy, oTKycbiBan ot ropbi orpoMHbie KycKH 3eNuw. 

3. feet [fi:t] n pl om foot [fut] — 3Ö. Mepa AnHHbi, 
paBHaa 30,48 caHTHMeTpa 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What were the three farmers doing as the sun rose? 

b) Why were the farmers so angry? 

c) Why couldn’t Bean hear anything? 

d) How did Bean decide to get out the foxes? 

e) What machinery soon came into the wood? 

0 Did the tractors look like monsters? 

g) Why did one of the Small Foxes see light at the 
end of the tunnel? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) As the sun rose the next moming... 

b) Bean never took a bath. He never even vvashed. 
As a result... 

c) “Bunce and I will go and fetch....” 

d) Soon two huge tractors with mechanical shovels... 

e) The big tree under vvhich Mr Fox had dug his hole... 
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f) The foxes looked round and yes, the end of the 
tunnel... 

3 Match the words and their definitions. 

to fetch to let someone know that you vvill 

give them something if they want it 
to itch to use your teeth to cut or break 

something in order to eat 
to bite to say something in a loud voice 

to shout to go and get something 

to offer to walk with short, quick steps 

to trot to rub your skin with your nails 

4 Fiil in the prepositions WITH, AT, IN. 

a) Boggis and Bunce both looked_Bean. 

b) “I’m going to get that fox. I’m not giving_till 

he is hanging up över the front porch.” 

c) Bean rubbed the back of his neck_a dirty fın- 

ger. 

d) “We’ll have him out_fıve minutes.” 

e) This was a pretty good idea and the other two 

agreed_him. 

f) Soon two huge tractors_mechanical shovels on 

their front ends came into the vvood. r - 

5 Role-play the conversation the three farmers had at the 
hole, discussing their plan. 


6. The Race 

Now there began a desperate race, the machines 
against the foxes. 
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The machines bit away more and more soil from the 
hilltop. 

Sometimes luck was with the foxes and the terrible 
noises grew fainter and then Mr Fox said, “We’re going 
to make it! 1 I’m sure we are!” But then, a few moments 
latcr, the machines started to come back at them and the 
eruneh of the mighty shovels got louder and louder. Önce 
the foxes even saw the sharp metal edge of one of the 
shovels as it bit away the earth just behind them. 

“Keep going, my darlings!” panted Mr Fox. “Don’t 
givc up!” 2 

“Keep going!” the fat Boggis shouted to Bunce and 
Bcan. “We’ll get him any moment now!” 

“Have you seen him yet?” Bean called back. 

“Not yet,” shouted Boggis. “But I think youTe elose!” 

“Fil pick him up with my buckct!” shouted Bunce. 
“Fil chop him to pieces!” 3 

But by lunehtime the machines were stili digging. 
And so were the poor foxes. 

The farmers didn’t stop for lunch; they wanted to 
Fınish the job. 

“Hey there, Mr Fox!” yelled Bunce, leaning out of 
his tractor. “We’re Corning to get you now!” 

“You’ve had your last chicken!” yelled Boggis. 
“You’ll never come to my farm again!” 

The three farmers acted like madmen. The tali skinny 
Bean and dvvarfısh pot-bellicd Bunce wcre driving their 
machines like maniacs, and their shovels were digging 
very quickly. The fat Boggis was hopping about and shout- 
ing, “Fastcr! Fastcr!” 

By fıve o’clock in the aftemoon the hole the ma¬ 
chines had dug was like the crater of a volcano. It looked 
so unusual that crowds of people came rushing out from 
the nearby villages to see it. They stood on the edge of the 
crater and looked down at Boggis and Bunce and Bean. 
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“Hey there, Boggis! What’s going on?” 

“We’re after a fox!” 

“You must be mad!” 

The people shouted and laughed. But the three farm- 
ers only got more furious and more obstinate and morc 
willing than ever to catch the fox. 


Words 

desperate ['desp(a)rıt] a oTHajiHHbiH 

race [reis] n roHKa, copeBHOBaHHe 

bit [bit] past om bite [baıt] KycaTb, OTKycbiBaTb 

Iuck [Lvk] n yna ı ıa, Be3eHHe 

even ['i:v(o)n] adv jx axce 

edge [ed3] n Kpaft 

skinny ['skim] a xynoH 

to hop [hop] v npbiraTb 

crater ['kreıta] n KpaTcp 

volcano [vol'keınsu] n ByjiKHH 

furious [ / fju(d)rıas] a pa303.neHHbiH 

obstinate ['Dbstınıt] a ynpaMbift 


Notes 

1. We’re going to make it! — Mbi ot hhx y6c)KHM! 

2. “Keep going, my darlings!” panted Mr Fox. “Don’t 
givc up!” — «ripoflOJDKaftTe KonaTb, moh ztoporne, — 
tjdkcjio übiına, roBopHJi MHCTep Ookc. — He ocTa- 
HaBJIHBaHTCCb!» 

3. TU pick him up with my bucket! ... I’ll chop him to 
pieces. — 51 Bbuamy ero cbohm kobuiom! ... 51 pa3- 
pyöjiıo ero Ha Kycomoı! 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) What began on the hill? 

b) How did the three farmers act? 

c) Why did crovvds of people come to see the hole, 
the machines had dug? 

d) Why did the people laugh? 

e) Were the farmers morc willing than ever to catch 
the fox? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Sometimes luck was vvith the foxes and... 

b) The farmers didn’t stop for lunch... 

c) The tali skinny Bcan and dv/arfısh pot-bellicd 
Bunce were driving thcir machines likc maniacs... 

d) The hole looked so unusual that... 

e) The people shouted and laughed, but the three 
farmers... 

3 Make up sentences out of these words. 

a) the machines; now; the foxes; there; a race; des- 
peratc; against; began. 

b) the foxes; saw; the edge; sharp; of; önce; even; of; 
one; the shovels; metal. 

c) the machines; were; stili; by; digging; lunchtime. 

d) the machines; had dug; the hole; was; of; the cra- 
ter; like; a volcano. 

4 Fiil in the prepositions IN, BY, ON, DOWN, AT. 

a)_Fıve o’clock in the aftemoon the hole was likc 

the crater of a volcano. 


J norpKaıocaııfl umncp ©o«c 
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b) The people from the nearby village stood_the 

edge of the crater and looked_Boggis and 

Bunce and Bean. 

c) “Hey there, Boggis! What’s going_?” 


Role-play the conversation between Boggis, Bunce and 
Bean during that race. 




7. “We’ll Never Let Him Go” 

At six o’clock in the evening, Bean switched off the 
motor of his tractor and climbed down from the driver’s 
seat. Bunce did the same. Both men were tired and stiff 
from driving the tractors ali day. They werc also hungry. 
Slowly they walked över to the small fox’s hole in the 
bottom of the huge crater. Bean was angry and his face 
was red. Bunce was cursing the fox with dirty words that 
cannot be printed. Boggis came up to them. “Dang and 
blast that fılthy fox!” he said. “What do we do now?” 

“ril teli you what we don’t do,” Bean said. “We 
don’t let him go!” 

“We’ll never let him go!” Bunce declared. 

“Never never never!” cried Boggis. 
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“Did you hcar that, Mr Fox!” yelled Bean, bcnd- 
ing low and shouting down the hole. “It’s not över yet, 
Mr Fox! We’re not going home till we’ve killed you!” And 
the three men ali shook hands with one another and svvore 
not to go back to their farms without the fox. 

“What do we do now?” asked Bunce, the pot-bellied 
dwarf. 

“We’re sending you down the hole to feteh him up,” 
said Bean. “Down you go, you miserable midget! 1 ” 

“Not me!” sereamed Bunce, running away. 

Bean smiled. When he smiled you saw his scarlet 
gums. You saw more gums than teeth. “Then there’s only 
one thing to do,” he said. “We starve him out. 2 We camp 
here day and night watching the hole. He’ll come out in 
the end. He has no way out.” 

So Boggis and Bunce and Bean sent pcoplc down to 
their farms to bring them tents, sleeping-bags and supper. 


Words 

stiff [stıf] a ouencHCBiıiHM, cKOBaHHbiit, o/tepeBeHeJibift, 
HeraymHttcH 

to curse [k3:s] v pyraTbca, CKBepHocJioBHTb 

to print [prınt] v nenaTaTb 

filthy ['fılöı] a Mcp3KHH, ranıcHH 

to declare [dı'klea] v3aflBJiHTb 

to yeli [jel] v opaTb, KpHHaTb 

to bend [bend] v HaKJioHflTbca 

swore [swo:] post om swear [swe3] KJiflCTbca 

miserable ['mız(3)r3b(3)l] a «ajiKHtt 

midget ['mıd 3 it] n KapJiHK 

to seream [skri:mj v KpHHaTb 

scarlet ['skarlıt] a apKO-KpacHbift, öarpoBbiH 

gum [gAm] n necHa 
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sent [sent] post om send [send] nocbuıaTb 
tent [ten t] n nanaTKa 

sleeping-bag ['sli:pıgb«g] n cnam>Hbift MernoK 


Notes 

1. Down you go, you miserable midget! — Crynaft 
BHH3, KapjIHK HeCHaCTHblft! 

2. We starve him out! — Mm 3acraBHM ero rojıoaaib, 
h oh caM Bbi6e)KHT onyaa! 


Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Bean and Bunce do at six o’clock in the 
evening? 

b) Why were they so hungry? 

c) What did they declare? 

d) What did the three farmers swear to do at the 
fox’s hole? 

e) How did they decide to have the fox out? 

f) Why did the three farmers send people down to 
their farms? 


2 


Match the two parts of the sentences. 


1) We camp here day 
and night 

2) When Bean smiled 

3) We’re not going home 

4) The three farmers sent 
people down to their 
farms 


a) to bring them tents, 
sleeping-bags and 
supper. 

b) till we’ve killed you. 

c) you saw his scarlet 
gums. 
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5) Slowly they walked d) in the bottom of the 
över to the small fox’s huge crater. 
hole e) watching the hole. 

3 Circle the odd word out. 

Stifî, dirty, miserable, tractor. 

Crater, midget, tent, scarlet. 

Fetch, curse, declare, low. 

Bending, shouting, running, gums. 

4 Fiil in the prepositions OFF, AT, FROM, IN, UP. 

a) _six o’clock_the evening Bean svvitched_ 

the motor of his tractor and climbcd down_ 

the driver’s seat. 

b) Both men wcre tired and stiff_driving the trac- 

tors ali day. 

c) Slovvly they walked to the small fox’s hole_the 

bottom of the huge crater. 

d) Boggis came_to them. 

e) “We’re sending you down the hole to fetch him 

1 » 

0 “He’ll come out_the end.” 

5 Draw a clock and describe the race from the very start. 
Imagine it began at 7 o’clock in the moming. These phrases 
from Chapters 6 and 7 will help you to do it. 

AT SEVEN O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
AFTER ABOUT AN HOUR 
BY LUNCHTIME 

BY FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON 
AT SIX O’CLOCK IN THE EVENİNG 
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8. The Foxes Begin to Starve 


That evening they put up thrcc tcnts in the crater on 
the hill — one for Boggis, one for Bunce and one for 
Bean. The tents were round Mr Fox’s hole. And the 
threc farmcrs sat outside their tents eating their supper. 
Boggis had three boiled chickens with dumplings, Bunce 
had six doughnuts fılled with disgusting goose-liver paste, 
and Bean had two gallons of cider. Ali three of them kept 
their guns beside them. 

Boggis took a hot chicken and held it close to the fox’s 
hole. “Can you smell this, Mr Fox?” he shouted. “Lovely 
tender chicken! Why don’t you come up and get it?” 

The rich scent of chicken went down the tunnel to 
where the foxes wcre hiding. 

“Oh, Dad,” said one of the Small Foxes, “can we 
just sneak up and snatch it out of his hand?” 

“Don’t you dare!” said Mrs Fox. “That’s just what 
they want you to do.” 

“But we’re so hungry.” they cried. “When will we 
get something to eat?” 

Their mother didn’t answer them. Nor did their 
father. 1 There was no answer to give. 

As darkness fell, Bunce and Bean svvitchcd on the pow- 
erful headlamps of the two tractors and shone them on to the 
hole. “Now,” said Bean, “we’ll vvatch it in tum 2 . One 
watches whiic two sleep, and so on ali through the night.” 

Boggis said, “What if the fox digs a hole right through 
the hill and comes out on the other side? You didn’t think 
of that, did you?” 

“Of course I did,” said Bean, but he didn’t. 

“Go on, then, teli us the ansvvcr,” said Boggis. 

Bean picked something small and black out of his ear 
and threw it avvay. “How many men have you got on 
your farm?” he asked. 
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“Thirty-fıve,” Boggis said. 

“I’ve got thirty-six,” Bunce said. 

“And I’ve got thirty-seven,” Bean said. “That makes 
one hundred and eight men altogether. We must order 
them to surround the hill. Each man will have a gun and 
a flashlight. Then Mr Fox won’t run away.” 

So the order went down to the farms, and that night 
one hundred and eight men formed a tight ring around 
the bottom of the hill. They had sticks and guns and hatch- 
ets and pistols and ali sorts of other horrible weapons. 
And it was impossible for a fox or for any other animal 
to escape from the hill. 

The next day, the watching and waiting went on. 
Boggis and Bunce and Bean sat upon small stools, look- 
ing at the fox’s hole. They didn’t talk much. They just sat 
there with their guns and waited. 

From time to time, Mr Fox crept a little closer 
towards the mouth of the tunnel to take a sniff. Then he 
crept back again and said to his family, “Thcy’re stili there.” 

“Are you quite sure?” Mrs Fox asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr Fox. “I can smell that man Bean a 
mile away. He stinks.” 


Words 

to put up [ put Ap] phr v 3d. ycTaHaBJiHBaTb nanancy 

held [heldj past om hold [hauld] ztcpacaT b 

tender ['tenda] a HeacHbift 

scent [sent] n 3anax 

to sneak [sni:k] v npoöHpaTbcn TaföKOM 

to snatch [snsetj] v XBaıaTb 

to dare [dea] v ocMejiHBarbca 

powerful ['pauaf(a)l] a MOUjHbift 

headlamp ['hedlasmp] n npoaceıcrop, (J)apa 
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shone [Jaun] past om shine [Jaın] CBeTHTb 

threw [0ru:] past om throw [Grau] öpocaTb 

to surround [ss'raund] v OKpyacaTb 

tight [taıt] a ruıoTHbiH 

hatchet ['haetjıt] n Tonop 

weapon ['\vepan] n opyaoıe 

to stink [stıgk] v BOHflTb, aypHO naxHyn> 


Notes 

1. Their mother didn’t answer them. Nor did their 
father. — Mx Marb Hunero hm He oTBemrıa. Otcu TOxe. 

2. we’ll watch it in tum — Mbi öy^eM ^OKypHTb y Hopbi 
no OHepe^H 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did the three farmers do that evening in the 
crater on the hill? 

b) What did each of them have for supper? 

c) What did Boggis do to get the foxes out of the hole? 

d) Bunce and Bean decided to watch the hole, didn’t 
they? 

e) What order went down to their farms? 

f) Why was it impossible for any animal to escape 
from the hill? 

g) What did Mr Fox try to do? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) That night one hundred and eight men formed a 
tight ring round the bottom of the hill. 
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b) From time to time Mr Fox crept a little closer 
towards the mouth of the tunnel to take a sniff. 

c) That night they put up three tents in the crater 
on the hill. 

d) As darkness fell Bunce and Bean switched on the 
powerful headlamps of the two tractors. 

e) The rich sent of chicken went down the tunnel to 
where the foxes were hiding. 

f) And it was impossible for a fox or for any other 
animal to escape from the hill. 


3 


Match the two patis of the sentences. 


1) That evening they put 
up three tents 

2) They had sticks and 
guns and hatches and 
pistols 

3) The rich scent of 
chicken went down 
the tunnel 

4) Boggis and Bunce and 
Bean sat upon small 
stools 

5) What if the fox digs a 
hole right through the 
hill 


a) to where the foxes 
were hiding. 

b) looking at the fox’s 
hole. 

c) and comes out on the 
other side? 

d) and ali sorts of other 
horrible weapons. 

e) one for Boggis, one 
for Bunce and one 
for Bean. 


4 Fiil in the prepositions TO or FOR. 

a) That evening they put up three tents in the crater 

on the hill — one_Boggis, one_Bunce and 

one_Bean. 

b) Boggis took a hot chicken and held it closc_the 

fox’s hole. 
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c) The rich scent of chicken went down the tunnel 
_where the foxes were hiding. 

d) Bunce and Bean svvitched on the powerful head- 

lamps of the two tractors and shone them on_ 

the hole. 

e) So the order went_the farms and that night 

one hundred and eight men formed a tight ring 
around the bottom of the hill. 

0 And it was impossible_a fox or_any other 

animal to escape from the hill. 

5 Here is a plan to Chapter 8. Speak on its each point in 
detail. 

1) The Farmers pitch camp round Mr Fox’s hole. 

2) The foxes are starving. 

3) The farmers decide to watch the hole. 

4) The farmers send for help. 

5) Mr Fox checks if the farmers are stili there. 

6 Think of another title to Chapter 8 and explain why you 
want to cali it so. 

7 Role-play the conversation between the Small Foxes and 
their parents, hiding down in the hole. 




9. Mr Fox Has a Plan 

For three days and three nights this waiting-game 
went on. 

“How long can a fox live without food or vvaför?” 
Boggis asked on the third day. 

“Not much longer now,” Bean told him. “He’ll run 
out soon. That’s the only thing he can do now.” 

Bean was right. Down in the tunnel the foxes were 
slowly but surely starving to death. 

“I want so much to have just a little water,” said 
one of the Small Foxes. “Oh, Dad, can’t you do some- 
thingV ’ 

“Can we try and get out of here, Dad? Maybe, we’ll 
make it!” 
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\ “No chance at ali,” snapped Mrs Fox.' “1 won’t let 
you go up there and face those guns. We’ll stay down 
here and die in peace.” 

Mr Fox didn’t speak for a long time. He sat quite 
stili, his eyes closed, not even hearing what the others 
were saying. Mrs Fox knew that he was trying to think of a 
way out. And now, as she looked at him, she saw that he 
stirred himself and got slowly to his feet. He looked back 
at his wife. There was a little spark of excitement in his 
eyes. 

“What is it, darling?” said Mrs Fox quickly. 

“I’ve just had a bit of an idea,” Mr Fox said carefully. 

“What?” they cried. “Oh, Dad, what is it?” 

“Come on\” said Mrs Fox. “Teli us quickly!” 

“Well...” said Mr Fox, then he stopped and sighed 
and sadly shook his head. He sat down again. “It’s no 
good,” he said. “It won’t work after ali.” 2 

“Why not, Dad?” 

“Because it means more digging and we are not strong 
enough for that after three days and nights vvithout food.” 

“Yes we are, Dad!” cried the Small Foxes, jumping 
up and running to their father. “We can do it! And you 
can do it too!” 

Mr Fox looked at the four Small Foxes and he smiled. 
What fine children I have, he thought. They are starving 
to death and they haven’t had a drink for three days, but 
they are stili undefeated. I must not let them down. 

“I... I think we can try it,” he said. 

“Let’s go, Dad! Teli us what you want us to do!” 

Slovvly, Mrs Fox got to her feet. She was suffering 
more than any of them from the lack of food and vvater. 
She was very weak. “I am so sorry,” she said, “but l 
don’t think I am going to be much help.” 

“You stay right where you are, my darling,” said Mr 
Fox. “We can do this by ourselves.” 
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Words 


to refuse [rı'fju:z] v OTKa3biBaTbca 

way out [,weı'aut] n BbDcoa m coaflaBmeroca nojıojKeHHH 

to stir oneself ['st3: WAn'selfj v BCTpflXHyTbc« 

spark [spa:k] n HCKOpKa 

to starve [sta:v] v crpaaaTb ot rojıoaa 

to starve to death yMHpaTb ot ro;ıo;ıa 
undefeated [^ndı'firtıd] a HenoKopeHHbiH, HenoöeacaeH- 

HblH 

to let down [let'daun] phr v noziBOüHTb 
to suffer ['sAfs] v CTpaaaTb 
lack [İsek] n HexBaTKa 

Notes 

1. “No chance at ali,” snapped Mrs Fox. — «y Hac HeT 
HHKaKHX rnaHcoB», — pe3KO oöopBajıa hx mhcchc 
0OKC. 

2. “It’s no good,” he said. “It won’t work after ali.” — 
«BecnoJie3HO, — CKa3ajı oh. — H 3 stoto Bpjm jih 
HTO-HHÖyab noJiyHHTca». 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) How long did the waiting game go on? 

b) What was happening to the foxes down in the tun- 
nel? 

c) Did Mr Fox let his children go up there and face 
the guns? 

d) Why didn’t Mr Fox speak for a long time? 
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\ e) Why fınally was there a spark of excitement in his 
\ eyes? 

f) Were the Small Foxes ready to dig more? 

ğ) Mr Fox was happy to have such fine kids, wasn’t 
• he? 

h) Why couldn’t Mrs Fox help her husband and her 
children to dig? 

2 Put as many questions as you can. 

a) Mr Fox sat quite stili, his eyes closed, not even 
hearing what the others were saying. 

b) And now as Mrs Fox looked at her husband, she 
saw that he stirred himself and got to his feet. 

c) Mrs Fox was suffering more than any of them from 
the lack of food. 

3 Complete the sentences. 

a) Mr Fox sat quite stili, his eyes closed... 

b) What fine children I have, he thought. They are 
starving to death and... 

c) Mrs Fox slowly got to her feet. She was suffering 
more than any of them... 

d) Mrs Fox knew that he was trying desperately... 

e) Down there in the tunnel the foxes were slowly 
but surely... 

4 Choose the right words from the box and use them in the 

sentences. 


spark 

in peace 

desperately 

waiting-game 

to death 

the lack of food 


a) There was a little_of excitement in his eyes. 

b) For three days and three nights this_went on. 
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c) “We’ll stay down here and die_ < 

d) Mrs Fox knew that he was trying_to thinjc of a 

way out. 

e) They are starving_and they haven’t had i drink 

for three days but they are_. 

0 She was suffering more than any of them 
from_. 

5 Role-play the conversation between Mr Fox and his fam- 
ily, discussing what to do. 

6 Speak of Mr Fox’s kids, how they acted in this situation, 
what kind of kids they were. 

7 Speak of Mr Fox. Was he a loving father and a husband? 
Why? 


10. Boggis’s Chicken House Number One 

“This time we must go in a very special direction,” 
said Mr Fox and pointed sideways and downward. 

So he and his four children started to dig önce again. 
The work went much more s!owly now. Yet they : dug 
with great courage, and little by little the tunnel began 
to grow. 

“Dad, teli us where we are going,” said one of the 
children. 

“1 dare not do that,” said Mr Fox, “because this 
place I am hoping to get to is so marvellous that if I de- 
scribe it to you now you will go crazy with excitement‘. 
And then, if we fail to get there, you will die of disap- 
pointment. I don’t vvant to raise your hopes too much, 
my darlings.” 
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For a long long time they kept on digging. For 
how lpng they did not know, because there were no days 
and no nights down there in the dark tunnel. But at last 
Mr Fox gave the order to stop. “I think,” he said, “we 
must peep upstairs now and see vvhere we are. I know 
where I want to be, but I am not sure we’re anywhere 
near it.” 

Slowly, the tired foxes began to dig the tunnel up 
tovvards the surface. Up and up it went... until sud- 
denly they came to something hard above their heads and 
they couldn’t go up any further. Mr Fox examined this 
hard thing. “It’s wood!” he whispered. “Wooden planks!” 

“What does that mean, Dad?” 

“İt means, if I am not very much mistaken, we are 
right undemeath somebody’s house,” whispered Mr Fox. 
“Be very quiet now while I take a look.” 

Carefully, Mr Fox began pushing up one of the floor- 
boards. The board creaked most terribly and they ali moved 
down, waiting for something awful to happen. Nothing 
did. So Mr Fox pushed up a second board. And then, 
very very carefully, he put his head up through the gap. 
He cried out vvith excitement. 

“/Ve done it !”he yelled. “I’ve done itfirst time ! 2 / Ve 
done it! /Ve done it!” He pulled himself up through the 
gap in the floor and started jumping and dancing with 
joy. “Come on up!” he sang out. “Come up and see 
where you are, my darlings! What a sight for a hungry 
fox! Hooray! Hooray!” 

The four Small Foxes crept out of the tunnel and 
what a fantastic sight it was! They were in a huge shed 
and there were chickens everywhere. There were white 
chickens and brown chickens and black chickens. Thou- 
sands of chickens! 

“Boggis’s Chicken House Number One!” cried Mr 
Fox. “It’s the place I wantcd to get to! I’ve done it! First 
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time! Isn’t that fantastic! And, if I may say so, rather 
clever!” 

The Small Foxes were wild with excitement. They 
started running around in ali directions, chasing the stu- 
pid chickens. 

“Wait!” ordered Mr Fox. “Don’t lose your heads! 
Stand back! Calm down! Let’s do this properly! 3 First of 
ali, everyone have a drink of vvater!” 

They ali ran över to the chickens’ drinking-trough 
and drank the lovely cool vvater. Then Mr Fox chose three 
of the plumpest hens, and killed them instantly. 

“Back to the tunnel!” he ordered. “Come on! No 
fooling around! 4 Get down quickly and you shall have some- 
thing to eat!” 

One after another, they climbed down through the 
hole in the floor and soon they were ali standing önce 
again in the dark tunnel. Mr Fox reached up and pulled 
the floorboards back into place. He did this with great 
çare so that no one could teli somebody had moved them. 

“My son,” he said, giving the three plump hens to 
the biggest of his four small children, “run back with these 
to your mother. Teli her to prepare a feast. Teli her we 
will be back, as soon as we have done a few other little 
things.” 


Words 

direction [d(a)ı'rekj(9)n] n HanpaBJieHHe 
sideways ['saıdweız] adv b CTOpOHy 
marvelous ['ma:v(9)İ9s) a 3aMeuaTe;ibHbift 
disappointment [.dıso'poıntmgnt] n pa30Hap0BaHne 
to peep [pi:p] v cMOTpeTb ocTopoacHo, yKpanKott 
surface ['s3:fıs] n noBepxHOCTb 
to whisper ['wısp9] v ınerrraTb 
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plank [plsıjk] rı flocıca 

underneath [,Anda'ni:0] adv nozt, BHH3y 

floorboard ['flo:bo:d] n nojiOBHua 

to creak [kri:k] v CKpnneTb 

gap [gsep] n npoeM 

shed [Jed] n çapan 

drinking-trough ['drıgkıgtrof] n KopbiTO, H3 KOToporo nbeT 
AOMaiUHHft CKOT h nTHua 
feast [fi:st] n nHpmecTBO, nwp 


Notes 

1. you will go crazy with excitement — Bbi ot pajıocra 
coft/ıeTe c yMa 

2. I’ve done it fırst time! — Mhc sto yaajıocb c nepBO- 
ro pa3a! 

3. Calm down! Let’s do this properly! — YcnoKOHTecb! 
üaBaHTe caejıaeM Bce KaK nojıo)KeHo! 

4. Come on! No fooling around! — Ebicrpeft! XBaTHT 
BaM nypanHTbCfl! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) In what direction did Mr Fox and his kids start to 
dig? 

b) Why didn’t Mr Fox want to teli his sons where 
they were going? 

c) Why didn’t they know for how long they kept on 
digging? 

d) What did they fınd abovc thcir heads when they 
began to dig the tunnel towards the surface? 
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e) Were the foxes underneath somebody’s house? 

f) Why did Mr Fox cry out with excitement when he 
pushed up a second board? 

g) Where did the foxes fınd themselves? 

h) What did they see there? 

i) What did Mr Fox ask his son to do? 

2 Say “true” or “false”. If “false”, give the right answer. 

a) Now the foxes dug very quickly. 

b) Mr Fox didn’t teli his kids where they were going. 

c) Mr Fox didn’t know himself where he wanted to 
get to. 

d) Suddenly they came to something soft above their 
heads. 

e) When Mr Fox pushed up a second board he cried 
out with excitement. 

0 The foxes were in Mr Boggis’s Chicken House 
Number One. 

g) Now the foxes didn’t have any food to eat. 

h) Mr Fox forgot about his starving wife. 


3 Complete the sentences. 

a) Yet they dug with great courage... • 

b) Up and up the tunnel vvent until suddenly... 

c) Mr Fox pushed up a second board and... 

d) Mr Fox pulled himself up through the gap in the 
floor and... 

e) The four Small Foxes crept out of the tunnel and... 
0 Then Mr Fox chose three of the plumpest hens 

and... 

g) “My son,” he said giving the three plump hens to 
the biggest of his sons, “run back with these to 
your mother and... 
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4 Use these exclamations in your own situations. 

Isn’t it fantastic! 

Wait! 

Don’t lose your heads. 

Stand back! 

Calm down! 

Come on! No fooling around! 

I’ve done it fırst time! Hooray! Hooray! 

5 Draw a picture of Mr Boggis’s Chicken House Number 
One and describe it. 

6 Why do you think people say “as siy as a fox”? Does Mr 
Fox prove that it is true? 

7 There are some other phrases with the names of animals: 

AS BLIND AS A BAT 
AS STRONG AS AN OX 
AS QUIET AS A MOUSE 


Why do you think people say so? 




11. A Surprise for Mrs Fox 

The Small Fox ran back along the tunnel as fast as he 
could, carrying the three plump hens. He was full of joy. 
“Just wait!” he thought. “Just wait till Mummy sees these!” 
He had a long way to run but he never stopped önce on 
the way. “Mummy!” he cried, out of breath. “Look, 
Mummy, look! Wake up and see what I’ve brought you!” 

Mrs Fox, who was very weak now from lack of food, 
opened one eye and looked at the hens. “I’m dreaming,” 
she murmured and closed the eye again. 

“You’re not dreaming, Mummy! They’re real chick- 
ens! We’re saved! We’re not going to starve!” 

Mrs Fox opened both eyes and sat up quickly. “But, 
my dear child!” she cried. “Where on earth ...?” 
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“Boggis’s Chicken House Number One!” siad the 
Small Fox quickly. “We have made a tunnel right under 
the floor and you’ve never seen so many big fat hens in ali 
your life! And Dad said to preparc a feast! They’ll be back 
soon!” 

The sight of food gave new strength to Mrs Fox. “It 
will be a feast!” she said, standing up. “Oh, what a 
fantastic fox your father is! Hurry up, child, and start 
plucking those chickens!” 

Far away down in the tunnel, the fantastic Mr Fox 
was saying, “Now let’s do one more little job, my dar- 
lings! This one will be as easy as pie! 1 Ali we must do is dig 
another little tunnel from here to thcre!” 

“To where, Dad?” 

“Don’t ask so many questions. Start digging!” 


Words 

to dream [dri:m] v CHHTbCH, BHZteTb bo cne 

to munnur [m3:m3] v öopMOTaTb 

to save [seıv] v cnacaîb 

strength [strepG] n cmıa 

sight [saıt] n BHa, 3pejiHme 

fantastic [fasn'tasstık] a noTpacaıomHfi 

to pluck [pUk] v omnnbiBaTb 


Note 

1. This one will be as easy as pie! — 3 to öyaer npome 
npodoro! 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did the Small Fox run along the tunnel as fast 
as he could? 

b) What did Mrs Fox say when she saw her son? 

c) What did the Small Fox explain to her? 

d) Was Mrs Fox happy to hear about the feast? 

e) What were Mr Fox and his other sons doing at 
this time? 

f) Did Mr Fox teli them of his new plan? 

2 Fiil in the prepositions ON, FROM, OUT, TO, OF, AT. 

a) The Small Fox ran back along the tunnel as fast as 

he could. He was full_joy. 

b) He had a long way to run but he never stopped 
_the way. 

c) “Mummy,” he cried,_breath. 

d) Mrs Fox, who was very weak now_lack_ 

food opened one eye and looked down_the 

hens. 

e) “But my dear child!” she cried. “Where_earth 

?” 

0 “Ali we must do is dig another little tunnd_ 

here_there!” 

FolIow-up: Translate the phrases from this exercise into Rus- 
sian and use them in your sentences or situations 

TO BE FULL OF 

ON THE WAY 

OUT OF BREATH 

FROM LACK OF 

WHERE (WHY, WHAT, WHEN) ON EARTH... 

FROM HERE TO THERE 
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3 


Match the words and their definitions. 


starve 

something unusual or unexpected 

lack 

a large meal for a lot of people 

tunnel 

to suffer or die because there is not 
enough food 

feast 

to see things in your mind while 
you’re sleeping 

surprise 

an underground passage 

dream 

a situation when you do not have 
enough of something you need 


4 Act out the dialogue between Mrs Fox and her son. 

5 SURPRISES can be pleasant and unpleasant. Speak of 
any surprises you had in your life. 

T i p: Last year my parents gave me a kitterı for my 
birthday. It was a pleasant surprise for me. 

O r: Yesterday my teacher asked me to stay after 
school It was an unpleasant surprise for me. 


12. Badger 

Mr Fox and the three remaining Small Foxes dug 
fast and straight. They were ali so excited now that they 
didn’t feel tired or hungry. They knew they were going to 
have a great feast very soon and they laughed eveyr time 
they thought they were going to eat Boggis’s chickens. It 
was lovely to know that while the fat farmer was sitting up 
there on the hill waiting for them to starve, he was also 
giving them their dinner without knowing it. “Keep dig- 
ging,” said Mr Fox. “It’s very close allready.” 

Ali of a sudden a deep voice above their heads 
said, “Who goes there?” The foxes jumpcd. They looked 
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up quickly and saw through a small hole in the roof of 
the tunnel, a long black pointed furry face. 

“Badger!” cried Mr Fox. 

“Foxy!” cried Badger. “my goodness me, I’m glad 
I’ve found someone at last! I’ve been digging around in 
circles for three days and nights and I haven’t the foggiest 
idea where I am!” 

Badger made the hole in the ceiling bigger and 
dropped down beside the foxes. A Small Badger (his son) 
dropped down after him. “Haven’t you heard what’s hap- 
pening up on the hill?” Badger said excitedly. “It’s chaos! 
Half the wood has disappeared and there are men with 
guns ali över the countryside! We cannot get out, even at 
night! We’re ali starving to death!” 

“Who is weV ’ asked Mr Fox. 

“Ali us diggers . 1 That’s me and Mole and Rabbit and 
ali our wives and children. Even Weasel, who can usu- 
ally get out of the any mess, is right now hiding down my 
hole with Mrs Weasel and six kids. What on earth are we 
going to do, Foxy? I think we’re fınished! 2 ” 

Mr Fox looked at his three children and he smiled. 
The children smiled back at him, as they shared his se- 
cret. “My dear old Badger,” he said, “this mess you’re in 
is ali my fault...” 

“I know it’s your fault!” said Badger furiously. 
“And the farmers are not going to give up till they’ve 
got you. Unfortunately, that means us as well. It means 
everyone on the hill.” Badger sat down and put a paw 
around his small son. “We’re fınished,” he said softly. 
“My poor wife up there is so weak she can’t dig an- 
other yard.” 

“My wife is very weak too,” said Mr Fox. “And 
yet at this very minute she is preparing for me and my 
children the most delicious feast of plump juicy chick- 
ens...” 
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“Stop!” cried Badger. “Don’t tease me! I can’t stand 
it!” 

“It’s true!” cried the Small Foxes. “Dad’s not teas- 
ing! We’ve got so many chickens now!” 

“And because it is ali my fault,” said Mr Fox, “I 
invite you to share the feast. I invite everyone to share it — 
you and Mole and Rabbit and Weasel and ali your wives 
and children. There’ll be enough food for everybody, 
believe me.” 

“You mean it?” cried Badger. “You really mean it?” 

Mr Fox pushed his face close to Badger’s and whis- 
pered, “Do you know where we’ve just been?” 

“Where?” 

“Right inside Boggis’s Chicken House Number One!” 

“No!” 

“Yes! But that is nothing to whcre we are going now . 3 
You have come just at the right moment, my dear Badger. 
You can help us dig. And now, your small son can run 
back to Mrs Badger and ali the others and teli them the 
good news.” Mr Fox tumed to the Small Badger and said, 
“Teli them I invite them to a Fox’s Feast. Then bring 
them ali down here and follow this tunnel back until you 
fınd my home!” 

“Yes, Mr Fox!” said the Small Badger. “Yes, sir! 
Right away, sir! Oh, thank you, sir!” and he disappeared 
quickly through the hole in the roof of the tunnel. 


Words 

badger ['ba^a] n öapcyK 
to remain [rı'meın] v ocraBaTbca 
straight [streıt] adv npHMO 
while [waıl] conj b to Bpe\ıa KaK 
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pointed ['pomtıdj a ocTpbitt, ocTpoKOHeHHbitt, 3aocTpeH- 

Hbltt 

fiırry ['f3:rı] a MoxHaTbifi 
chaos ['keıos] n xaoc 

countryside ['kAntrısaıd] n cejibCKaa MecTHOCTb 

mole [maul] rı KpoT 

weasel ['wi:z(a)l] n ropHOCTaft, JiacKa 

mess [mes] n HenpHHTHoe nono)KeHHe 

share [Jea] v pa3,ae;iflTb hto -jihöo c kcm-jihöo 

fault [fo:lt] n BHHa 

delicious [dı'lıjas] a BKycHbift 

juicy ['d3u:sı] a co^Hbift 

to tease [ti:z] v MyHHTb, 3d. Apâ3HHTb 


Notes 

1. Ali us diggers. — Bce mbi, )KHBymne b Hopax noa 

2. I think we’re fınished. — H ayMaıo, HaM KOHeu. 

3. But that is nothing to where we are going now. — Ho 
oto hhmto no cpaBHeHHio c TeM, ıcyaa mm ceftnac 
OTfipaBHMCH. 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) How did Mr Fox and the three remaining Small 
Foxes dig? 

b) Why didn’t they feel tired or hungry? 

c) Why did they laugh? 

d) Whosc face did they see through a small hole in 
the roof of the tunnel? 
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e) What news did Badger bring to Mr Fox? 

0 What did Mr Fox say to it? 

g) What did Mr Fox ask Badger and his son to do? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Badger made the hole in the ceiling bigger and 
dropped down beside the foxes. 

b) They knew they were going to have a great feast 
very soon. 

c) The children smiled back at him as they shared his 
secret. 

d) Badger sat down and put a paw round his small son. 

e) Ali of a sudden they heard a deep voice above 
their heads. 


3 


Match the two parts of the sentences. 


1) Mr Fox and the three 
remaining sons were ali 
so excited now 

2) It was lovely to know 
that while the fat farmer 
was sitting up there on 
the hill vvaiting for them 
to starve 

3) The foxes looked up 
and they saw, peeking 
through a small hole in 
the roof of the tunnel 

4) Badger made the hole in 
the ceiling bigger 

5) Half the wood has dis- 
appeared 


a) a long black pointed 
funny face. 

b) and dropped down 
beside the foxes. 

c) that theydidn’t feel 
tired or hungry. 

d) and there are men 
with guns ali över 
the countryside! 

e) he was giving them 
their dinner with- 
out knowing it. 
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4 


Choose the right words from the box and use them in the 
sentences. 


countryside circles mess fault 

unforlunately paw delicious 


a) Half the vvood has disappeared and there are men 

with guns ali över the_. 

b) “My dear old Badger,” he said, “this mess you’re 

in is ali my_ 

c) Badger sat dovvn and put a_around his small 

son. 

d) “_, that means us as well.” 

e) I’ve been digging around in_for three days 

and nights. 

f) My wife is preparing for me and my children the 

most_feast of plump juicy chickens. 

5 Act out the dialogue between Mr Fox and Badger. 

6 What do you know about badgers who live in the wild? 







13. Bunce’s Giant Storehouse 

“My dear Foxy!” cried Badger. “What in the world 
has happened to your tail?” 

“Don’t talk about it, please” said Mr Fox. “It’s a 
painful subject.” 

They were digging the new tunnel. They dug on in 
silence. Badger was a great digger and the tunnel vvent 
forward at a terrifıc pace now that he was lending a paw.‘ 
Soon they were undemeath yet another wooden floor. 

Mr Fox grinned slyly, showing sharp white teeth. 
“If I am not mistaken, my dear Badger,” he said, “we 
are now undemeath the farm which belongs to that nasty 
littlc pot-bcllicd dwarf, Bunce. We are, in fact, directly 
undemeath the most inîeresting part of that farm.” 
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“Ducks and geese!” cried the Small Foxes, licking 
iheir lips. “Juicy tender ducks and big fat geese!” 

“E x-actly\” said Mr Fox. 

“But how in the world can you know where we are?” 
asked Badger. 

Mr Fox grinncd again, showing even more white teeth. 
“Look,” he said, “I can fınd my way around these farms 
with my eyes closed. For me it’s just as easy belovv ground 
as it is above it.” He reached high and pushed up one vvooden 
floorboard, then another. He put his head through the gap. 

“Yes!” he shouted, jumping up into the room above. 
‘Tve done it again! I’ve hit it right in the bull’s-eye! 2 Come 
and look!” 

Quickly Badger and the three Small Foxes climbed 
up after him. They stopped and stared with their mouths 
wide öpen. They were so surprised they couldn’t speak; as 
what they now saw was a kind of fox’s dream, a badger’s 
dream, a paradise for hungry animals. 

“This, my dear old Badger,” said Mr Fox, “is 
Bunce’s Giant Storehouse! He Stores here ali of his fınest 
stuff before he sends it off to market.” 

Against ali the four walls of the big room, in cup- 
boards and upon shelves reaching from floor to ceiling, 
there wcre thousands and thousands of the fınest and fat- 
test ducks and geese, plucked and ready for roasting! And 
up above, there hung at least a hundred smoked hams 
and fıfiy sides of bacon! 

“Just feast your eyes on that\” cried Mr Fox, danc- 
ing up and down. “What d’you think of it, eh? Pretty 
good food!” 

Suddenly, as though springs had been released in 
their legs, the three hungry Small Foxes and the hungry 
Badger sprang fonvard to grab the food. 

“Stop!” ordered Mr Fox. “This is my party, so I 
shall do the choosing.” The others fell back, licking their 
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chops. Mr Fox began moving around the storehouse ex- 
amining the glorious display \vith an expert eye. A thread 
of saliva slid down one side of his jaw and hung suspended 
in mid-air, then snapped. 

“We mustn’t overdo it,” he said. “Mustn’t give the 
game away. Mustn’t let them know what we’ve been up 
to. We must be neat and tidy and take just a few of the 
choicest pieces of food. So, to start with we shall have 
four plump young ducks.” He took them from the shelf. 
“Oh, how lovely and fat they are! No wonder Bunce gets 
a special price for them in the market!... Ali right, 
Badger, lend me a hand to get them down... You chil- 
dren can help as well... There we go ... And now... 1 
think we had better have a few geese... Three will be 
quite enough... We’ll take the biggest... Oh my, oh 
my, you’ll never see Fıner geese than these in a king’s 
kitchen ... Easy, easy... that’s the way... And what 
about a couple of nice smoked hams... I adore smoked 
ham, don’t you, Badger?... Fetch me that step-ladder, 
will you please...” 

Mr Fox climbed up the ladder and handed down 
three magnifıcent hams. “And do you like bacon, 
Badger?” 

“I’m mad about bacon!” cried Badger, dancing vvith 
excitement. “Let’s have a side of bacon! That big one up 
there!” 

“And carrots, Dad!” said the smallest of the three 
Small Foxes. “We must take some of those carrots.” 

“Don’t be so stupid,” said Mr Fox. “You know we 
never eat things like that.” 

“It’s not for us, Dad. It’s for the Rabbits. They 
only eat vegetables.” 

“My goodness me, you’re right!” cried Mr Fox. 
“What a thoughtful little fellovv you are! Take ten bunches 
of-carrots!” 
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Soon, ali this lovely loot was lying in a neat heap 
upon the floor. The Small Foxes came close, their noses 
tvvitching, their eyes shining like stars. 

“And now,” said Mr Fox, “we shall have to borrow 
from our friend Bunce two of those useful push-carts över 
in the comer.” He and Badger fetched the push-carts, 
and loaded the ducks and geese and hams and bacon on to 
them. They quickly lowered the push-carts through the 
hole in the floor. The animals slid down after them. When 
they vvere back in the tunnel, Mr Fox again pulled the 
floorboards very carefully into place so that no one could 
notice anything. 

“My darlings,” he said, pointing to two of the three 
Small Foxes, “take a cart each and run back as fast as 
you can to your mother. Give her my love and teli her 
we are having guests for dinner — the Badgers, the Moles, 
the Rabbits and the Weasels. Teli her it must be a truly 
great feast. And teli her the rest of us will be home as 
soon as vve’ve done one more little job.” 

“Yes, Dad! Right away, Dad!” they answered, and 
they grabbed a trolley each and hurried off down the tun¬ 
nel. 


Words 

giant ['d3aıant] a ruraHTCKHfi 
storehouse ['staıhaus] n CKTiaa 
painful ['peınf(a)l] a 6ojıe3HeHHbiH 
to lend [lend] v/ıaBaTb B3attMbi 
to grin [grin] v yxMbuiflTbCB 
slyly ['slaılı] adv xhtpo 
paw [po:] n ;ıana 
paradise [’paeradaıs] n pan 
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to slore [sto:] v xpaHHTb 
to roast [raust] v )KapHTb 
smoked [smoukt] a Kon^eHbift 
ham [hasm] n okopok 

thoughtful ['0o:tf(o)l] a npeaycMOTpHTejibHbiH 
loot [lu:t] n üoöbina 
to borrow ['bDrau] v öpaTb b 3attMbi 
push-cart j'pujka:t] n Tejıe>KKa 
to Iower ['lsua] v onycKaTb 

slid [slıd] past om slide [slaıd] cocKajib3biBaTb, CT>e3>KaTb 
to notice [’noutıs] v 3aMenaTb 
to grab [graeb] v XBaTaTb 
trolley ['trolı] n Tejıe>KKa 


Notes 

1. Badger was a great digger and the tunnel went 
fonvard at a terrifıc pace now that he was lending a 
paw. — BapcyK 6buı otmchhum KonaıejıeM, w c ero 
noMombio TOHHejib npoABHiuncH Bnepe/ı ropa3zıo 6bi- 
dpee. 

2. I’ve hit it right in the bull’s eye! — nona^ npHMO b 

BÖJIOHKO! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did Mr Fox ask Badger not to talk about his 
tail? 

b) Was Badger a good digger? 

c) Why did Mr Fox knovv that they were under 
Bunce’s farm now? 
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d) Was what they saw a paradise for hungry ani- 
mals? Why? 

e) What did Mr Fox borrow from Bunce? 

0 Where did Mr Fox ask his two sons to run with the 
cari full of food? 


2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Mr Fox and Badger fetched pushcarts and loaded 
the ducks and geese and ham on to them. 

b) Mr Badger and the three Small Foxes were so 
surprised they couldn’t speak, as what they now 
saw was a kind of fox’s dream, a badger’s dream, 
a paradise for hungry animals. 

c) Badger was a great digger and the tunnel went 
fonvard at a terrifıc pace. 

e) Mr Fox again pulled the floorboard very carefully 
into place so that no one could see they had been 
moved. 

f) Quickly Badger and the three Small Foxes climbed 
up after him. 


3 Choose right. 

a) The tunnel went fonvard at a terrifıc pacfe now 
that Badger was lending/borrovving a paw. 

b) “And now,” said Mr Fox, “we shall have to lend/ 
borrow from our friend Bunce one of those useful 
pushcarts.” 

c) May I lend/borrow your pen? 

d) You can lend/borrovv this book from the library. 

e) The local library lends/borrows books for three 
months. 

f) Patricia is alvvays ready to lend/borrow a helping 
hand. 
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4 Choose the right words from the box to and use them in 
the sentences. 


for dinner in the world 

in silence 

in fact at a terrifıc pace 



a) What_has happened to your tail? 

b) We are_directly undemeath the most interest- 

ing part of that farm. 

c) Badger was a great digger and the tunnel went 

forvvard_. 

d) They dug on_. 

e) “But how_can you know where we are?” asked 

Badger. 

0 Give her my love and teli her we are having 
guests_. 

5 Write the words in the plural form. 

T i p: a farm — farms 

A duck, a tooth, a goose, a floorboard, a fox, 
an animal, a thousand, a bunch, an eye, a car- 
rot, a shelf. 

6 Describe Bunce’s Giant Storehouse. 

7 Act out the dialogue between Mr Fox and Badger as they 
started to dig a new tunnel. 

8 Draw a fox, a badger, a mole, a rabbit and a weasel. 
What do you know about these animals? Which of them 
can you keep at home? Do you have any pet animals? 
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14. Badger Has Doubts 

“Just one more visit!” cried Mr Fox. 

“And Fil bet I knovv where that’ll be,” said the only 
Small Fox now left. He was the Smallest Fox of them ali. 

“Where?” asked Badger. 

“Well,” said the Smallest Fox. “We’ve been to Boggis 
and we’ve been to Bunce but we haven’t been to Bean. It 
must be Bean.” 

“You are right,” said Mr Fox. “But vvhat you don’t 
knovv is vvhich part of Bean’s place we are going to visit.” 

“Which?” they said both together. 

“Ah-ha,” said Mr Fox. “Just you vvait and see.” 
They vvere digging as they talked. The tunnel vvas going 
forvvard fast. 

Suddenly Badger said, “Doesn’t this vvorry you just 
a little bit, Foxy?” 

“Worry me?” said Mr Fox. “What?” 

“Ali this ... this stealing .” 

Mr Fox stopped digging and stared at Badger as 
though he had göne completely dotty. 1 “My dear old fiırry 
friend,” he said, “Do you knovv anyone in the whole world 
vvho can refuse to steal a fevv chickens if his children are 
starving to death?” 

There vvas a short silence vvhile Badger thought çleeply 
about this. 

“You are far too rcspectable 2 ,” said Mr Fox. 

“There’s nothing vvrong vvith being respectable,” 
Badger said. 

“Look,” said Mr Fox, “Boggis and Bunce and Bean 
are out to kili us. You realize that, I hope?” 

“I do, Foxy, I do indeed,” said the gentle Badger. 

“But we’re not going to be like them. We don’t vvant 
to kili them .” 

“I hope not,” said Badger. 
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“We shall never do it,” said Mr Fox. “We shall 
simply take a little food here and there to keep us and 
our families alive. Right?” 

“I think we’ll have to,” said Badger. 

“If îhey want to be horrible, let them,” said Mr 
Fox. “We down here are decent peace-loving people.” 

Badger laid his head on one side and smiled at Mr 
Fox. “Foxy,” he said, “I love you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr Fox. “And now let’s dig.” 

Five minutes later, Badger’s front paws hit against 
something flat and hard. “What on earth is this?” he said. 
“It looks like a solid stone wall.” He and Mr Fox scraped 
away the soil. It was a wall. But it was built of bricks, 
not stones. The wall was right in front of them, blocking 
their way. 

“Now who in the world would build a wall under 
the ground?” asked Badger. 

“Very simple,” said Mr Fox. “It’s the wall of an 
underground room. And if I am not mistaken, it is ex- 
actly what I’m looking for.” 


Words 


doubt [daut] n coMHeHne 

to bet [bet] v cnopHTb, nepacaTb napn 

to worry [’wArı] v BOJiHOBaTbca 

stealing ['sti:lıg] n bopobctbo 

to steal [sti:l] v BopOBaTb 

realize ['rıalaız] v noHHMaTb 

gentle [d3entl] a MarKHH, JiacKOBbiH, kpotkhh 

decent [ # di:s(a)nt] a npHjiHHHbin 

peace-loving ['pi:s,İAvır)] a MHpojnoöHBbiH 

laid [leıd] past om lav [leı] KJiacTb 

hit [hit] past om hit [hit] ÖHTb, yaapaTb 
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to scrape [skreıp] v cKpecTH; 3d. OTrpeöan, 
brick [brık] n khpiihh 


Notes 

1. Mr Fox stopped digging and stared at Badger as 
though he had göne completely dotty. — Mncıep 
Ookc nepecnun KonaTb h ycTaBmıcn Ha Bapcyxa, 

CJIOBHO TOT COBCeM CnflTHJI. 

2. You are far too respectable — Tbi y)K cjihujkom no- 

pflflOHHblft 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Where were Mr Fox, Badger and the Smallest 
Fox digging a new tunnel to? 

b) Was the tunnel going fonvard fast? 

c) What did Badger suddenly ask Mr Fox? 

d) How did Mr Fox explain ali this stealing to Badger? 

e) What did Badger’s front paws hit against fıve min- 
utes later? 

0 What kind of \vall was it? 
g) How did Mr Fox explain this wall under the 
ground? 

2 Choose right. 

a) There/it must be Bean. 

b) There/it vvas a short silence while Badger thought 
deeply about it. 

c) There/it is nothing wrong with being respectable. 

d) There/it looks like a solid stone wall. 
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e) There/it was a wall. 

O There/it is the wall of an underground room. 


3 Fiil in the prepositions FOR, TO, ON, AT. 

a) And if I am not mistaken, it is exactly vvhat I’m 

looking_. 

b) We’ve been_Boggis and vve’ve been_Bunce 

but wc haven’t been_Bean. 

c) Mr Fox stopped digging and stared_Badger as 

though he had göne completely dotty. 

d) Do you know anyone in the vvhole world who can 

refîıse to steal a few chickens if his children are 
starving_death? 

e) Badger laid his hcad_one side and smiled_ 

Mr Fox. 


4 Match the words and their defınitions. 


gentle 

stealing 

horrible 

peace-loving 

decent 

peace-loving 


very unpleasant, terriblc 

taking something that belongs to 

someone else 

honest, fair and nice towards other 
people 

the foot of some animals such as 
cats, dogs and bears 
hating to fıght 
kind and calm 


FolIow-up: Use the words from the left-hand column in the 
sentences from Chapter 14. Translate them into Russian. 

a) Five minutes later Badger’s front_hit against 

something flat and hard. 

b) We down here are_and_people. 

c) If they want to be_let them. 
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d) “Doesn’t it worry you just a little bit, Foxy?” 

“Worry me?” said Mr Fox. “What?” “Ali this ... 
this_ 

e) “Look,” said Mr Fox. “Boggis and Bunce and 

Bean are out to kili us. You realize that, I hope?” 
“I do, Foxy, I do indeed,” said the_Badger. 

Why is Chapter 14 called “Badger Has Doubts”? Do you 
think it is good to steal? 




15. Bean’s Secret Cider Cellar 

Mr Fox examined the wall carefully. He saw that the 
cement between the bricks \vas old and crumbly, so he 
loosened a brick without much trouble and pulled it away. 
Suddenly, out from the hole where the brick had been, 
there popped a small sharp face with whiskers. “Go away!” 
it said. “You can’t come in here! It’s my place!” 

“Good Lord!” said Badger. “It’s Rat!” 

“You saucy beast!” said Mr Fox. “I have forgotten 
that \ve can fınd you down here somewhere.” 

“Go away!” shrieked Rat. “This is my private cellar!” 

“Shut up,” said Mr Fox. 

.. “I will not shut up!” shrieked Rat. “This is my place! 
I got here fırst!” 
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Mr Fox gave a brilliant smile, shovving his white 
teeth. “My dear Rat,” he said softly, “I am a hungry 
fellovv and if you don’t go away quickJy I shall eat you up 
in one gulp!” 

That worked. Rat disappeared quickly. Mr Fox 
laughed and began pulling more bricks out of the wall. 
When he had madc a big hole, he crept through it. Badger 
and the Smallest Fox followed him in. 

They found themselves in a large, damp, dark ccl- 
lar. “This is it!” cried Mr Fox. 

“This is whaû” said Badger. “The place is empty.” 

“Where are the turkeys?” asked the Smallest Fox, 
staring into the dark. “I thought Bean was a turkey 
man.” 

“He is a turkey man,” said Mr Fox. “But it’s not 
turkeys that we need now. We’ve got plenty of food.” 

“Then what do we need, Dad?” 

“Take a good look round,” said Mr Fox. “Don’t 
you see anything that interests you?” 

Badger and the Smallest Fox looked into the half- 
darkness. As their eyes became accustomed to the gloom 1 , 
they began to see vvhat looked like big glass jars standing 
upon shelves around the walls. They went closer. They 
were jars. There were hundreds of them, and uporç each 
one was written the vvord CIDER. 

The Smallest Fox jumped high in the air. “Oh, Dad!” 
he cried out. “Look vvhat vve’ve found! It’s cider!” 

“E x-actly,” said Mr Fox. 

“Great!” shouted Badger. 

“Bean’s Secret Cider Cellar,” said Mr Fox. “But 
go carefully, my dears. Don’t make a noise. This cellar 
is right undemeath the farmhouse itself.” 

“Cider,” said Badger, “is especially good for Badg- 
ers. We take it as medicine — one large glass three times 
a day with meals and another at bedtime.” 
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“Now it will be a banquet and not just a feast,” said 
Mr Fox. 

While they were talking, the Smallest Fox took a 
gulp from a jar. “Wow!” he gasped. “Wow-ee!” 

You must understand this was not the ordinary weak 
cider one buys in a storc. It was the rcal stuff, that burned 
in your throat and boiled in your stomach. 

“Ah-h-h-h-h-h!” gasped the Smallest Fox. “This is 
some cidet F” 

“That’s quite enough of that,” said Mr Fox, grab- 
bing the jar and putting it to his own lips. He took a very 
big gulp. “It’s fantastic!” he whispered, fıghting for breath. 
“It’s fabulous! It’s beautifiıl!” 

“It’s my turn,” said Badger, taking the jar and tilt- 
ing his head back. The cider went noisily down his throat. 
“It’s... it’s like melted gold!” he gasped. “Oh, Foxy, 
it’s... like drinking sunbeams and rainbovvs!” 

“Put that down at önce! There’ll be none left for 
mc!” Rat was on the highest shclf in the cellar, peering 
out from behind a huge jar. İn the neck of the jar there 
\vas a small rubber tube, and Rat was using this tube to 
suck out the cider. 

“You’re drunk!” said Mr Fox . 3 

“Mind your own business! 4 ” shrieked Rat. “Now 
you great clumsy brutes have come in here and we’ll ali be 
caught! Get out and leave me to drink my cider in peace.” 

At that moment they heard a woman’s voice calling 
out in the house above them. “Hurry up and get that cider, 
Mabel!” the voice called. “You know Mr Bean doesn’t like 
to wait! Especially whe'n he’s been out ali night in a tent!” 

The animals froze. They stayed absolutely stili. At 
the top of stone steps leading down from the house to the 
cellar there was a door. 

And now someone opened the door and was starting 
to' come down those steps. 
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Words 


cellar ['sels] n nojiBajı 

cnımbly [’krAmblı] a KponıaniHHCfl 

to loosen ['lu:s(a)n] v ocjıaöJiHTb; 3d. pacmaTbmaTb 

tO pop [pDp] V BblCKaKHBaTb 

whiskers ['wısk9z] rı pl öaKeHÖapzibi 

rat [raet] n Kpbica 

saucy ['so:sı] a üep3Knft, BbnbiBaıomHft 
to shriek [Jri:k] v BonHTb, BH3xcaTb 
gulp [gAİp] n hiotok 

in one gulp 3ajmoM; 3d. BMHr, Bpa3 
damp [dasmp] a cbipoft 
jar [d3a:] n öaHKa 

to gasp [ga:sp] v tjdkcjio /ibimaTb, XBaıaTb ptom B03,nyx 
to tİlt [tllt] V HaKJIOHBTb TOJIOBy; 3Ö. OTKHHyTb Ha3aA ro- 
jıOBy 

melted ['meltıd] a pacruıaBJicHHbiH 
gold [gauld] n 3o;ioto 
to suck [sAk) v cocaTb 

froze [frauz] past om freeze [fri:z] Mep3HyTb; 3d. 3acTbiTb 
Ha MecTe 


Notes 

1. As their eyes became accustomed to the gloom — 
Koraa hx nıa3a npHBbiKJin k TeMHOTe 

2. This is some cider! — Bot sto HacToamHH cnup! 

3. You’re drunk — Tbi ribflH 

4. Mind your own business! — 3to He TBoe zıejıo! 
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Exercises 


1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Mr Fox see vvhen he examined the 
wall? 

b) Who popped from the hole in the brick wall? 

c) What did Rat order Mr Fox and Badger to do? 

d) Why did Rat disappear quickly? 

e) Where did Mr Fox, Badger and the Small Fox 
fınd themselves? 

0 Was this place empty? 

g) Why did the animals freeze? 

2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Suddenly out from the hole vvhere the brick had 
been... 

b) When Mr Fox made a big hole... 

c) Badger and the Smallest Fox looked into the semi- 
darkness. They began to see... 

d) “Cider,” said Badger, “is especially good for badg- 
ers, we take it as medicine...” 

e) At that moment they heard a woman’s voicc... 

3 Say “true” or “false”. If “false”, give the right answer. 

a) In the cellar Mr Fox and Badger found a dog. 

b) Rat was very nice and polite towards Mr Fox and 
Badger. 

c) In the cellar Mr Fox and Badger saw shelves with 
turkeys. 

d) Cider is especially good for badgcrs. 

e) It was ordinary cider one buys in a store. 

0 Now Mr Fox wanted lo have a banquet and not 
just a feast. 
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4 


Circle the odd word out. 


Cement, glass, brick, cider 
Store, farmhouse, tent, animal 
Carefully, suddenly, quickly, hungry. 

5 Act out a conversation between Mr Fox and Rat. 

6 Make a plan to Chapter 15 and retell it, according to this 
plan. 

7 Give a sketch-portrait of Rat. Do you like him or not? 
Why? 


16. The Woman 

“Quick!” said Mr Fox. “Hide!” He and Badger and 
the Smallest Fox jumped up on to a shelf and hid behind 
a row of big cider jars. Peering around the jars, they saw 
a huge woman coming down into the cellar. At the foot 
of the steps, the vvoman stopped, looking to right and 
left. Then she tumed and went straight to the place where 
Mr Fox and Badger and the Smallest Fox were hiding. 
She stopped right in front of them. The only thirfg be- 
tween her and them was a row of cider jars. She was so 
close, Mr Fox could hear the sound of her breathing. 
Peeping through the crack betvveen tvvo bottles, he no- 
ticed that she carried a big rolling-pin in one hand. 

“How many will he want this time, Mrs Bean?” the 
vvoman shouted. And from the top of the steps the other 
voice called back, “Bring up tvvo or thrce jars.” 

“He drank four ycsterday, Mrs Bean.” 

“Yes, but he vvon’t vvant that many today because 
he’s not going to be up there more than a few hours 
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longer. He says the fox will get out this moming. It can’t 
stay down that hole another day vvithout food.” 

The woman in the cellar lifted a jar of cider from 
the shelf. The jar she took was next but one to the jar 
behind which Mr Fox was hiding. 

“Fil be glad when they kili the brüte and hang him 
up on the front porch,” she called out. “And by the way,. 
Mrs Bean, your husband promised 1 could have the tail 
as a souvenir.” 

“The tail’s been ali shot to pieces 1 ,” said the voice 
from upstairs. “Didn’t you know that?” 

“You mean it’s ruinedF ’ 

“Of course it’s ruined. They shot the tail but missed 
the fox.” 

“Oh heck!” said the big woman. “I wanted that tail 
so much!” 

“You can have the head instead, Mabel. You can 
stuff it and hang it on your bedroom wall. Hurry up now 
with that cider!” 

“Yes, Ma’am, I’m coming,” said the big woman, 
and she took a second jar from the shelf. 

If she takes one more, she 71 see us, thought Mr Fox. 
He could feel that the Smallest Fox’s body was quivering 
with excitemcnt. 

“Will two be enough, Mrs Bean, or shall I take three?” 

“My goodness, Mabel, I don’t çare, just be quick!” 

“Then two it is,” said the huge woman, speaking to 
herself now. “He drinks too much anyway.” 

Carrying a jar in each hand and with the rolling-pin 
under one arm, she walked away across the cellar. At the 
foot of the steps she paused and looked around, snifTmg 
the air. “There’s rats down here again, Mrs Bean. I can 
smell ’em.” 

“Then poison them, woman, poison them! You know 
vvhere the poison’s kept.” 
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“Yes, Ma’am,” Mabel said. She climbed slowly up 
the steps. The door shut. 

“Quick!” said Mr Fox. “Grab a jar each and run!” 

Rat stood on his high shelf and shrieked. “What did 
I teli you! She nearly found you, didn’t she? You nearly 
gave away the secret! You keep out of here from now on! 3 
I don’t want you around! This is my place!” 

“Tow,” said Mr Fox, “are going to be poisoned,” 

“Poppycock!” said Rat. “I sit up here and vvatch 
her putting the stuff down. She’ll never get me .” 

Mr Fox and Badger and the Smallest Fox ran across 
the cellar carrying a gallon jar each. “Goodbye, Rat!” 
they called out as they disappeared through the hole in the 
wall. “Thanks for the lovely cider!” 

“Thieves!” shrieked Rat. “Robbers! Bandits! Burglars!” 


Words 


row [rsu] n pan 

to peer [pis] v BunMAUBaTb 

crack [krsek] n meiiıca 

rolling-pin [’rsulıgpın] n CKajiKa 

drank [draspk] past om drink [drıpk] nHTb 

heck [hek] int qepı! 

instead [ın'sted] prep bmccto 

to stuff [stAf] v HanojiHHTb, 3aÖHBaTb; 3d. /tejıaTb ^ynejıo 

to quiver ['kwıvo] v itpoacaTb 

tO pOİSOD j'p0iz(3)n] V TpaBHTb 

poison ['poız(a)n] n m 

found [faund] past om fınd [faınd] HaxoüHTb 

to give away ['gıv3'weı] phr v BbiaaBaTb 

poppycock ['pDpıkük] n pa32. nyuib, 4enyxa 

thieves [Oi:vz] n pl Bopbi 

burglar [’b3:gİ3] n rpaÖHTejib 
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Notes 


1. The tail’s been ali shot to pieces — Xboct Bbicıpe- 
jiom pa3Hecjıo Ha MejiKne KycoHKH 

2. You mean it’s ruinedl — Bbi xoTHTe CKa3aTb, hto 
oh HcnopneH? 

3. You keep out of here from now on! — Mto 6 Bameft 
Horu 3^ecb 6o;ibme He 6buıo! 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did Mr Fox, Badger and the Smallest Fox 
do when they heard a woman’s voice? 

b) Whom did they see from behind the jars? 

c) What did the woman in cellar do? 

d) What had Bean promised to give to Mabel? 

e) What could Mabel smell in the cellar? 

f) Who was going to be poisoned? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Carrying a jar in each hand and with the rolling- 
pin under one arm, Mabel walked away across 
the cellar. 

b) The jar the woman took was next but one to the 
jar behind which Mr Fox was hiding. 

c) Peering around the jars they saw a huge woman, 
coming down into the cellar. 

d) Mr Fox and Badger and the Smallest Fox ran across 
the cellar carrying a gallon jar each. 

e) He could feel that the Smallest Fox’s body was 
quivering with excitement. 
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3 Fiil in the prepositions AT, INTO, AROUND, BETVVEEN, 
IN FRONT OF, TO. 

Peering_ the jars, they saw a huge woman, 

coming down_the cellar._the foot of the 

steps the woman stopped, looking_right and 

left. Then she tumed and went straight_the 

place, where Mr Fox and Badger and the Small- 

est Fox were hiding. She stopped_them. The 

only thing_her and them was a row of cider 

jars. 

Follow-up: Retell this episode. How were the animals feeling at 
that moment? Can you speak of some episodes when you were 
very much frightened? 

4 Say when you might exclaim: 

My goodness! 

Quick! 

Poppycock! 

Tip: We are late. Let 's go. Quick! 

O r: My goodness! Is that you ? I haven ’t seen you for 
so long! 

5 Why is this Chapter called “The Woman”? How else can 
you cali it? Why? 

6 Act out the dialogue between Mabel and Mrs Bean. 



17. The Great Feast 


Back in the tunnel they stopped so that Mr Fox could 
put the bricks back in place. He was humming to himself. 
“I can stili taste that fantastic cider,” he said. “What an 
impudent fellow Rat is.” 

“He has bad manners,” Badger said. “Ali rats have 
bad manners. Fve never met a polite rat yet.” 

“And he drinks too much,” said Mr Fox, putting 
the last brick in place. “There we are. 1 Now, let’s run 
home to the feast!” 

They grabbed their jars of cider and off they went. 
Mr Fox was in front, the Smallest Fox came next and 
Badger last. Along the tunnel they flew ... past the tum- 
ing that led to Bunce’s Mighty Storehouse ... past 
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Boggis’s Chicken House Number One and then towards 
the place where they knew Mrs Fox was waiting. 

“Keep it up, my darlings!” shouted Mr Fox. 2 “We’ll 
soon be there! Think what’s waiting for us at the other 
end! And just think what vvc’re bringing home with us in 
these jars! That vvill cheer up poor Mrs Fox.” Mr Fox 
sang a little song as he ran: 

“Home again svviftly I glide, 

Back to my beautiful bride. 

She’ll not feel so rotten 
As soon as she’s götten 
Some cider inside her inside.” 

Then Badger joined in: 

“Oh poor Mrs Badger, he cried, 

So hungry she very near died. 

But she’ll not feel so hollovv 
If only she’ll swallow 
Some cider inside her inside.” 

They were stili singing as they tumed the final cor- 
ner. The most wonderful and amazing sight any of them 
had ever seen opened before their eyes. The feast was just 
beginning. There was a large dining-room, and m the 
middle of it, seated around a huge table, vv.ere about 
twenty-nine animals. They were: 

Mrs Fox and three Small Foxes. 

Mrs Badger and three Small Badgers. 

Mole and Mrs Mole and four Small Moles. 

Rabbit and Mrs Rabbit and five Small Rabbits. 

Weasel and Mrs VVeasel and six Small Weasels. 

The table was covered with chickens and ducks and 
geçse and hams and bacoıı, and everyone vvas eating the 
lovely food. 
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“My darling!” cried Mrs Fox, jumping up and hug- 
ging Mr Fox. “We couldn’t wait! Please forgive us!” Then 
she hugged Ihe Smallest Fox of ali, and Mrs Badger hugged 
Badger, and everyone hugged everyone else. Everybody 
shouted with joy, and the great jars of cider were placed 
upon the table, and Mr Fox and Badger and the Smallest 
Fox sat dovvn with the others. 

You must remember no one had eaten a thing for 
several days. They vvere very hungry. So for a while there 
vvas no conversation at ali. There was only the sound of 
crunching and chewing as the animals attacked the food. 

At last, Badger stood up. He raised his glass of ci¬ 
der and callcd out, “A toast! I ask you ali to stand and 
drink a toast to our dear friend who has saved our lives 
this day — Mr Fox!” 

“To Mr Fox!” they ali shouted, standing up and 
raising their glasses. “To Mr Fox! Long may he live! 3 ” 

Then Mrs Fox got shyly to her feet and said, “I don’t 
want to make a speech. I just want to say one thing, and 
it is this: MY HUSBAND IS A FANTASTIC FOX.” Eve¬ 
ryone clapped and cheered. Then Mr Fox himself stood up. 

“This delicious meal...” he began, then he stopped. 
In the silence that follovved, he belched. There was laugh- 
ter and more clapping. “This delicious meal, my friends,” 
he went on, “is by courtesy of Messrs Boggis, Bunce and 
Bean. 4 ” (More cheering and laughter.) “And I hope you 
have enjoyed it as much as I have.” And he belched again. 

“But now, my friends, let us be serious,” said Mr 
Fox. “Let us think of tomorrovv and the next day and the 
days after that. If we go out, we will be killed. Right?” 

“Right!” they shouted. 

“They’ll shoot us before we’ve göne a yard,” said 
Badger. 

“E x-actly” said Mr Fox. “But who wants to go out, 
anyway; let me ask you that? We are ali diggers, every one 
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of us. We hate the outside. The outside is full of enemies. 
We only go out because we have to, to get food for our 
families. But now, my friends, the situation has changed. 
We have a safe tunnel leading to three of the fınest Stores 
in the world!” 

“We do indeed!” said Badger. “I’ve seen ’em!” 

“And you know what this means?” said Mr Fox. 
“It means that we don ’t ever need to go out into the öpen 
again!” 

There was a buzz of excitement around the table. 

“I therefore invite you ali,” Mr Fox went on, “to 
stay here with me for ever.” 

“For ever!” they cried. “My goodness! How marvel- 
lous!” And Rabbit said to Mrs Rabbit, “My dear, just 
think! They are never going to shoot at us again!” 

“We will make,” said Mr Fox, “a little underground 
village, with streets and houses on each side with houses 
for Badgers and Moles and Rabbits and NVeasels and Foxes. 
And every day I will go shopping for you ali. And every 
day we will eat like kings.” 

The cheering that followed this speech went on for 
many minutes. 


18. Stili Waiting ; 

Outside the fox’s hole, Boggis and Bunce and Bean 
sat beside their tents with their guns ready. It was begin- 
ning to rain. Water was running down the necks of the 
three men and into their shoes. 

“He won’t stay down there much longer now,” Boggis 

said. 

“The brüte must be starving,” Bunce said. 

“That’s riglıt,” Bean said. “He’ll try to get out of the 
hole any moment. Keep your guns ready.” 
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They sat there by the hole, waiting for the fox to 
come out. 

And so far as I know, they are stili vvaiting. 


Words 

to hum [hAm] v (thxo) HarıeBaTb 

to taste [teıst] v nonpoöoBaTb Ha BKyc 

impudent [Tmpjud(d)nt] a Harnuft 

flew [flu:] past om fly [flaı] JieTaTb 

turning ['t3:nıg] n noBopoT 

led [led] past om lead [li:d] Becra 

to cheer up ['t/ıa 'Ap] phr v nonöaapnBaTb 

to join in ['d 30 in Tn] phr v npHcoeztHHHTbCH 

hollow ['hDİau] a nycrofi, nojibiH 

to swallow [ swdİ9u] v rjıoıaTb 

inside [ın'saıd] n Hyrpo; adv BHyrpH 

to enjoy [ın'd3oı] v Hacjıa>*caaTbCH 

to hug [hAg] v oÖHHMaTb 

toast [t9ust] n toct 

to clap [klaep] v xjıonaTb 

to belch [beltj] v pbiraTb 

enemy ['engmı] n Bpar 

buzz [bAz] n nıyM, ınyMOK 

therefore ['Öegfo:] conj nooTOMy 


Notes 

1. There we are. — Hy bot, totobo! 

2. Keep it up, my darlings! — He OTCTaBairre, moh 
.nopome! 

3. To Mr Fox! Long may he live! — 3a MHCTepa Ook- 
ca! )KejıaeM eMy ,aonrHX jict! 
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“This delicious meal, my friends,” he went on, “is 
by courtesy of Messrs Boggis, Bunce and Bean.” — 
«3ıa npeBocxoüHaa eaa, üpy3bfl moh, — npoaojı- 
)Kajı oh, — jııo6e3HO npe^ocraıuıeHa rocnoaaMH Bor- 
THCOM, BaHCOM H BHHOM». 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Where did Mr Fox and Badger hurry to from the 
cellar? 

b) What places did they fly past? 

c) What did they see when they turned the final cor- 
ner of the tunnel? 

d) Why was there no conversation at table at fırst? 

e) How did Mrs Fox cali her husband? 

0 What did Mr Fox invite his friends to do? 

g) He wanted to make a little underground village, 
didn’t he? 

h) What was going on outsidc the fox’s hole at this 
time? 

2 Choose right. 

a) “Keep up, my darlings!” shouted Mr Fox. “And 
think vvhat we’re bringing/taking with us in these 
jars.” 

b) The feast was just ending/beginning. 

c) At last Badger stood up. He raised/rose his glass 
of cider and callcd out “A toast”. 

d) Then Mrs Fox got shyly to her foot/feet and said, 
“I don’t want to do/make a speech.” 

e) We have a safe/safely tunnel leading to the three 
of the finest Stores in the world. 
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3 Complete the chart. 

wonderful more wonderful the most wonderful 

amazing 

impudent 

fantastic 

delicious 

Follow-up: Translate these words into Russian and use them in 
the sentences from Chapters 17-18. 

a) My husband is a_Fox! 

b) “This is a _ meal _he began then he 

stopped. In the sentence that followed he belehed. 

c) The most_and_sight any of them had ever 

seen opened before their eyes. 

d) What an_fcllow Rat is. 

4 Say in several sentences what happened in Chapters 17—18. 

5 Describe somebody who has bad manners and sonıebody 
who has good manners. 



Final discussion 


a) What docs this story tcach you? 

b) Does this story have a happy end? Why? Do you like 
to read stories with a happy end or sad stories? Why? 

c) Do you like Mr Fox? Why? Which of the charactcrs 
of this book did you like best of ali? 

d) Which of the chapters of the book did you like best of 
ali? Why? 

e) Think of another title to the book. Why would you 
like to cali it so? 

0 Dravv the cover to the whole book. Dcscribe it. 



Mmch 3 repoee 


Mr Fox ['mıst3 'faks] — Mhctcp Ookc 

Boggis ['bogıs) — Borrnc 

Bunce [bAns] — Bühc 

Bean [bi:n] — Bhh 

Mabel ['meıb(a)l] — Meîföjı 
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• ChapterOne • 


Chapter One 

- - 

Try Your Luck 
With Professor Challenger 



How beautiful Gladys was! I loved her but we were only 
friends. That day I decided that the time had come 1 ! Would she 
say “yes” or “no” to me? When we were in her sitting-room 
near the warm fire in her house, she looked at me with her beau¬ 
tiful dark eyes and she said: “I think you are going to ask me to 
be your wife, Ned. Don’t do it!” 

“But why can’t you love me, Gladys? Is it my face, my 
figüre, orwhat?” 

“No it isn’t that,” she said at last. “I’m in love with some- 
body else. It’s nobody, only an ideal.” 

“What is your ideal?” 

“Oh, he is much like you. Well, he is a strong man, a man 
who can look Death in the face.” 

1 the time had come — BpeMH npmnjıo 


“We can’t ali be great heroes,” said I, “besides, I have 
never had the chance. But I’11 try to take it.” 

“You know, chances are ali around you.” 

“Give me a chance! I’ll do something in the world! And if 
I do...” 

“Not another word, sir! Some day you will win your place 
in the world. Then we shall talk it över again.” 

I left her with my heart fiili of love. I wanted to fınd some 
heroic deed. When I came to my work (I worked at the Daily 
Gazette as a reporter), I asked Mr. McArdle, my boss, to send me 
to any dangerous place. I wanted it to be the most difficult one. 

“Dear Mr. Malone, I’m afraid the time has göne. There’s 
no place for romance anywhere. But wait a little bit!” he said, 
with a smile on his face. “What about a modem Munchausen 1 ? 
I’m talking about Professor Challenger. Some people say he is 
a Har! You can have a chance to fınd out.” 

“Challenger!” I cried. “Professor Challenger, the famous 
zoologist! But I don’t understand why I must interview this 
gentleman. What has he done?” 

“He went to South America on expedition two years ago 
and came back last year. Then he began to talk about his ad- 
ventures but he didn’t teli everything. He didn’t teli in detail. 
Something vvonderfiıl happened or the man is a Champion Har. 
He has only got some bad photos. He gets so aggressive that he 
attacks anyone who asks questions. He often sends reporters 
down the stairs. That’s your man, Mr. Malone. Now, ofî you 
go! And good luck!” 

I left the Office and went to have a drink in the cafe. There 
I met my friend Tarp Henry, a microbiologist. He was surprised: 

“Challenger? The man who came with some silly stories 
from South America? As far as I can remember, he told about 


1 Munchausen — MıOHxay3eH (mmepamypHbtü nepconanc, laeecmHbiü 
epyn u (panma3ep) 
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some strange animals. He gave an interview, and there was such 
a scandal! Now nobody believes him.” 

“Why?” 

“Wfell, it is his impossible character. Nfell, besides, I have 
heard something of Challenger. They say he is a man nobody 
can ignore.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wbuid you like to come to my Office? I’ve got something 
interesting to teli you.” 

Half an hour later I was in his office with a thick book in 
front of me. It was the Professor’s lecture written for a scientifıc 
conference. I couldn’t understand a word but it was clear that 
the Professor spoke to the audience in an unfriendly way. Then 
I had an idea to write a letter to the Professor and send it with 
my friend’s address on it. When the letter was fınished, I read it 
to Tarp. The letter said that a poor student of Nature (that was 
me!) asked for an intervievv with the Professor. He wanted to 
discuss some new scientific problems. 

“Wfell, not bad, really. But what are you going to do then?” 
asked Tarp. 

“To get there. When I am in his room...” 

“When you are in his room, you need a gun or something 
like that to save your life. Remember, he is a dangerous charac¬ 
ter, everyone hates him.” 

On ^\fednesday I found a letter waiting for me. I took a taxi 
and in twenty minutes I was in front of a nice big house. An old 
servant opened the door and I came into the house. In the cor- 
ridor I met a small bright woman with dark Italian eyes. 

“One moment,” she said. “May I aşka question? Have you 
met my husband before?” 

*‘No, madam.” 

“Then I must teli you that he is an impossible person. Get 
quickly out of the room if he gets aggressive. I hope you are not 
going to speak about his expedition to South America?” 


I could not lie to a lady. 

“Oh, dear! 1 It is very dangerous. You won’t believe a word 
he says, I’m sure. But don’t teli him so, because it makes him 
very angry 2 . Remember he believes it himself. If you fmd him 
dangerous — really dangerous — ring the beli!” 

With these words the lady left me and the servant led me to 
Professor’s study. 

He was sitting at a large table, covered with books, maps, 
and diagrams. His head was very big, he had large black-blue 
beard, and his eyes were blue-grey under great black eyebrows, 
very clear and very critical. Besides, I noticed two big hands 
covered with long black hair. 

“Wfell?” he said in a roaring voice, “What now?” 

“Thank you for the chance to meet you, sir,” I said quietly. 
“Oh, you are the young person who agrees with my ideas, 
what is more, you’ve got something of great interest to teli me... 
That is a great help to me, isn’t it? So, what would you like to 
teli me?” 

“I am a poor student,” I said, with a silly smile. “At the 
same time, I think that you were a little unfriendly to some other 
scientists.” 

“Unfriendly? Wfell, I think you know,” he said, “that the 
cranial index is a constant factor?” 

“Naturally,” said I. 

“And that telegony is stili sub judice?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And that the germ plasma is different from the partheno- 
genetic egg?” That the cranial index is a constant factor?” 3 
“Why, surely!” I cried. 

“But what does that prove?” he asked, in a gentle voice. 

1 Oh, dear! — Boxe moh! 

2 it makes him very angry — oh HenpeMeHHo cHJibHO paccepaHTCH 

3 flpo(J)eccop MeaaeHiixep cneunaabHO Hcnojib3yeT 6eccMbicjıeH- 
Hwe, 3ayMHbie BbipaaceHHH. 
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“Ah, what indeed?” I murmured. “What does it prove?” 
“Shall I teli you?” he said in a low voice. 

“If you please, sir.” 

“It proves,” he roared with a sudden anger, “that you are 
the joumalist, who has no more Science in his head than he has 
truth in his reports!” 

He jumped to his feet. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “That’s what I told you, sir. Sci- 
entifıc nonsense! Did you think you could play a trick on me 1 ? 
You played a dangerous game, and I think that you have 
lost it.” 

“Look here, sir,” I said, “you can be as angry as you like. 
But you will not attack me.” 

“Will I not?” 2 He was slovvly coming to me. “1 have thrown 
some joumalists out of the house. You vvill be the fourth. Get 
out of here!” 

“Don’t be such a fool, Professor!” I cried. 

That moment he jumped at me. The door was opened and 
I was lucky not to go through it. went to the front steps 3 . 
“Enough?” he asked when we went outside. 

Wfe shouted at each other and used the worst words we knew. 
Soon a policeman came to us. 

“What’s ali this?” asked the policeman. 

“This man attacked me,” said I. 

“Did you attack him?” 

The Professor said nothing. 

“It’s not the fırst time,” said the policeman. “You were in 
trouble last month for the same thing. Do you give him in 
charge, sir?” 4 

“No,” said I, “I do not because he gave me a waming.” 

1 you could play a trick on me — Bbi Morjıu npoBecTH mchh 

2 Will I not? — HeyjfcejiH? 

! went to the front steps — noKaTmıucb bhh3 no CTyneHbKaM 
4 Do you give him in charge, sir? — Bu npeatHBJiaeTe eMy oÖBHHeHMe? 
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The policeman closed his notebook and with the words of 
good-bye left. 

The Professor looked at me, and there was something hu- 
morous in his eyes. 

“Come in!” said he. “I’ve not done with you yet.” 




• Chapter Two • 


Chapter Hvo 


It’s Just the Very Biggest 
Thing in the World 



“Now, Mr. Malone,” he continued, “you are at my house... 
Your answer to the policeman was a surprise tome. It was so 
unnatural to a person of your profession. I really felt some good 
feeling on you. So I decided to continue our talk.” 

He tumed away and started looking for something among 
papers on his desk. Then I saw a very old sketch-book in his 
hand. 

“Now, I am going to teli you what happened to me in South 
America,” said he. “You must stay quiet and üsten carefully. 
And remember it is our private talk. Is that clear?” 

“I can see it 1 and I have no choice.” 

“Wfell, you know that two years ago I visited South Amer¬ 
ica. The banks of the Amazon are unknovvn land, and I had to 

1 1 can see it — R noHHMato 3 to oneHb xopomo 
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explore them and examine its fauna'. On my way back I spent 
a night at a small Indian village. The native people were Cuca- 
ma Indians, very friendly indeed. They were really glad to see 
me back because I had helped some ili natives successfully. 
They explained to me that somebody needed my help. I fol- 
lovved the chief to one of his houses. When I came in, I found 
that the poor man was dead. It surprised me a lot that he was a 
white man, not an Indian. Some days ago he came to their 
village. He was dying of hunger. The man’s bag was near him, 
and I examined it. His name was vvritten on it — Maple White, 
Lake Avenue, Detroit. The man was an artist. There were some 
pictures, a paint-box, a box of coloured chalks, some brushes, 
that big bone, which you can see on my desk and a gun. Sud- 
denly I saw something in his pocket. It was this sketch-book. I 
give it to you, and I ask you to examine it carefully.” 

I opened the book. On the fırst page there was a picture of 
a very fat man in a green jacket. Then small sketches of Indians 
and animals followed. I looked at Professor in surprise. 

“Try the next page,” said he. 

It was a full-page sketch. I could see high hills covered with 
light-green trees. Above the hills there were dark red cliffs. They 
looked like an unbroken wall. Near the cliffs there was a 
pyramidal 2 rock. The was a great tree in its top. Above it ali — a 
blue tropical sky. 

“It looks nice,” 1 said “but I can’t say it is vvonderful.” 

“Wbnderful!” he cried. “Nobody on the earth has ever seen 
such a place. Now the next.” 

I turn'ed the page, and gave a cry of surprise. There was a 
full-page picture of the most extraordinary 3 creature. It was a 
wild dream! The head was like that of a bird, the body that of a 

1 fauna — ali the animals that live in the place 
3 pyramidal — in the form of a pyramid 

3 extraordinary — so unusual or surprising that nobody believes it to 
be real 
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large lizard. The tail was covered with sharp spikes. In front of 
this creature there was a little man who stood looking at it. 

“Wfell, what do you think of that?” cried the Professor. 

“It is monstrous!” 

“But why did the artist dravv such an animal?” 

“Alcohol, I think.” 

“Oh, any more ideas?” 

“\tell, sir, what do you think of it?” 

“The creature exists. The artist saw it with his own eyes.” 

“ H is so difficult to agree with you but I think you are right. ” 

I said. I remembered our fıght quite well. “However, this little 
man puzzles me.” 

“Look here!” he cried and pointed at the picture with a 
great hairy fınger. “You see that plant behind the animal? It’s 
not a small flower. It is a huge palm-tree. Don’t you see that 
the artist sketched the man to give a scale 1 ?” 

“Oh dear!” I cried. “Then you think the monster was real...” 

I tumed över the pages but there was nothing more in the 
book. 

“But we have got only one sketch by an American artist. 
And he is dead now. It proves nothing, does it?” 

For an answer the Professor took a book from a shelf. 

“There is a picture of great interest in this book. Ah, yes, 
here it is! Can you see the words: ‘The Jurassic Dinosaur Ste- 
gosaurus. His leg is twice as tali as a man.’ tyfell, what do you 
think of that?” 

He gave me the book. The animal looked very much alike 
the monster from the sketch-book. 

“Maybe, the American saw the same picture and carried it 
in his memory. Later, it appeared to him when he was ili.” 

“ Vfery good, ” said the Professor, “I will now ask you to look 
at this bone.” 


1 to give a scale — iToöbi noıca3aTb MacuiTa6 
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He showed me the bone from the dead man’s bag. It was 
about six inches long' and thicker than my Fınger. 

“Whose bone is it?” asked the Professor. 

1 looked at it careftılly. 

“You don’t need to be ashamed 2 , young man. I think there is 
no zoologist who could name it, ” the Professor showed me a very 
little bone. “Look, this human bone looks the same but it is much 
smaller. Does it give you any idea of the size of the creature?” 

“An elephant...” 

“Don’t! Don’t talk of elephants in South America... Be- 
lieve me, this is not a bone of a tapir or of any other living crea¬ 
ture. It belongs to a very large, a very strong animal. You don’t 
believe it, do you?” 

“I am just very interested.” 

“Let’s go on with my story. You see, I couldn’t leave that 
land without getting an answer. I knew where the American 
came from. In Indian legends I found some stories of a strange 
land. You have heard of Curupuri? It is a terrible creature from 
the woods. Nobody can describe it, but it means terror along 
the Amazon. Now ali natives name the same place where Cu¬ 
rupuri lives. It was the same place from which the American 
came. I had to find out what it was.” 

“What did you do?” 

“First, the natives didn’t want to talk to me about that 
strange land. But with the help of presents, I got two natives to 
help me. After many adventures, we came to an unknovvn land. 
Would you look at this?” 

He gave me a photograph. 

“It’s not good because on our way back the boat was tumed. 
This is the only photo I have got now.” 


1 six inches long — npmvıepHO 17 caHTHMeTpoB (oöuh öioüm paeen 
2,5 cm) 

2 You don’t need to be ashamed — BaM Henero cTbmmbCH 
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The photo was very bad and off-coloured 1 .1 could hardly 
see anything in it. It was a dull grey landscape with a long and 
high wall of clifFs. 

“I believe it is the same place as the picture from the sketch- 
book,” I said. 

“It is the same place,” the Professor answered. “Now look 
here.” 

The next photo was very bad too. I could see a thin tali 
rock with a tali tree on its top. It was like the picture from the 
sketch-book. 

“Now, will you please look at the rock more carefiılly? Do 
you see anything there, on the tree?” 

“A laiğe bird with a very big beak. Is it a pelican?” 

“It is not a pelican. It’s not a bird. You know, I shot that 
creature.” 

“You have it, then?” 

“I had it. It was lost when our boat tumed över. But I have 
got the part of its wing. Have a look!” 

It looked like the wing of a large bat with a membrane 2 . 

“A monstrous bat!” I cried. 

“Nothing of the şort,” said the Professor. “The bats have 
three very long fıngers with membranes between. Now, there is 
only one membrane here. So it cannot be a bat. But what is it?” 

“I really do not know,” said I. 

“Here,” he said and pointed to the picture of a flying 
monster, “is a nice picture of the pterodactyl, a flying reptile 
of the Jurassic period. Compare it with the picture in your 
hand.” 

The sketch, the photographs, the story, and now the 
bone. 


1 off-coloured — TycKJibin, öecuBeTHbiH 

: membrane — a very thin piece of skin that covers or connects parts of 
the body 
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“It’s just the very biggest thing that I ever heard of.” cried 
I. “You are a Columbus of Science 1 who has discovered a losl 
world. And then, sir, what did you do next?” 

“It was the wet season, Mr. Malone, and I couldn’t stay 
there longer. I explored some low parts of this cliff, but I 
couldn’t fınd any way up. But I climbed the pyramidal rock. 
From its top I had a better idea of the plateau 2 . It was very 
large; I saw no end of it. Below, it is a jungly region, full of 
snakes and insects.” 

“Did you see any other living creatures?” 

“No, sir, I did not; but at night we heard some very strange 
noises.” 

“But the creature that the American drew? How do you 
explain it?” 

“We decided that he climbed the pyramidal rock and 
watched it from there. I am sure that it must be a very diflicult 
way up. That’s why we can’t see the monsters walking around 
the country.” 

“But how did they come up there?” 

“I’ll try to explain it to you. South America is a granite 
continent. In this place, long time ago, there was a great, sud- 
den volcanic upheaval. A large territory went up with ali living 
creatures. What is the result? The laws of Nature stopped work- 
ing. Those creatures stili live there.” 

“You are absolutely right. Did you teli about your discov- 
ery to the scientists?” 

“I did,” said the Professor, “And their stupidity shocked 
me. I am not going to prove anything. When men like you came 
to me I couldn’t meet them with a smile. I’m afraid you have 
noticed it,” he smiled and continued. 


1 Columbus of Science — Ko/ıyM6 Hay km (nenoeeıc, coeepuıueıuuü eajtc- 
neüıuee omtcpbimue) 

2 plateau — a large area of land that is higher than the land around it 
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“You know, tonight I’m going to try again. Mr. Waldron, a 
naturalist, will lecture at the Zoological Institute. They invited 
me to say some vvords of thanks to him. I hope I will be able to 
give a few ideas. Maybe, they would like to discuss them.” 

When I left Professor Challenger, I believed ali his words. 
Besides, I knew I could make a sensational report for my news- 
paper. 

When I arrived at the Institute, I could see a lot of people 
in the Great Hail. There were white-bearded professors, 
medical students and just ordinary people among them. It was 
rather noisy there, but vvhat a roar of welcome broke 1 when Pro¬ 
fessor Challenger appeared! 

Then Mr. Waldron, the famous lecturer, came onto the 
platform and the meeting began. That evening he spoke about 
the creation of the Earth. He told us of the Earth in its early 
days — a huge mass of hot gas high up the skies. Then he spoke 
of the cooling of our planet, the formation of the mountains 
and oceans. He told us of the mysterious origin of life. Did it 
appear from the elements of the planet? Did it arrive from out- 
side? Even the best scientists knew nothing. 

Then the lecturer told of animal life. He started with mol- 
lusks, other primitive sea creatures and fishes. He pictured the 
dramatic past: the drying of the seas, the lagoons full of sea 
animals, the fırst sea creatures coming out from the sea. 

“That was the time, ladies and gentlemen, when a fright- 
ening family of monstrous reptiles came to life 2 . But they for- 
tunately became extinct long before the fırst people.” 

“Question!” came a voice from the platform. 

It surprised Mr. Waldron and he stopped his lecture for a 
moment, and then repeated slowly the words: “Which became 
extinct before the coming of man.” 


1 a roar of welcome broke — pa3pa3Hjıca rpoM npMBeTCTBHH 

2 came to life — noaBHJiocb 
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“Question!” he heard the voice again. 

Wkldron looked along the line of professors on the plat¬ 
form until he saw Professor Challenger. 

“I see!” said Waldron, with a smile. “It is my friend Pro¬ 
fessor Challenger.” And he went on and on. But when he spoke 
about extinct creatures, the audience heard the angry voice of 
the Professor. 

“I must ask you to stop that!” said the lecturer and the hail 
got absolutely quiet. 

Challenger stood up slowly. 

“I must ask you, Mr. Waldron,” the Professor said, “to stop 
saying what is against the facts 1 . Ladies and gentlemen, fırst of 
ali I must thank Mr. Whldron for an interesting lecture, which 
we have just listened. But there are some ideas against the facts. 
He thinks some types of animal became extinct. Mr. \Vhldron is 
very wrong because he has never seen a prehistoric animal. They 
are not extinct. How do I know, you ask me? I know because 1 
have visited their secret home. I know because I have seen some 
of them. Am I a liar? Did I hear someone say that I was a liar?” 

Then the time of chaos came. The Professor cried: 

“Well, you disagree with me. Will you choose one or more 
of you to go out and test my words? Wbuld Mr. Summerlee take 
part in it?” 

Mr. Summerlee, an old and famous Professor of Zoology, 
agreed. 

I saw it was the right moment to take my chance. Sudden- 
ly 1 saw a tali, thin man, with dark red hair. He looked back at 
me with hard angry eyes. 

“I will go, Mr. Chairman,” I said. “My name is Edward 
Dunn Malone. I am the reporter of the Daily Gazette.” 

“ What is your name, sir?” the chairman asked the man with 
dark red hair. 


1 against the facts — npoTHBopeHHT (paKTavı 
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“1 am Lord John Roxton. I have spent some years on the 
banks of the Amazon...” 

“Lord John Roxton is a vvorld-famous traveller,” said the 
chairman; “at the same time we would like to have a member 
of the Press upon such an expedition.” 

“Then I can see,” said Professor Challenger, “that these 
three gentlemen will start the expedition to test my words.” 

That was the end of the meeting and in a few minutes I left 
the hail. I was walking under the silvery lights of Regent Street, 
full of thoughts of Gladys and of my future, when suddenly 
somebody touched my shoulder. I turned and savv the tali, thin 
man, my companion on this strange expedition. 

“Mr. Malone,” said he. “Now we are companions. Per- 
haps you will visit me. There are one or two things that I’d like 
to discuss with you.” 

When 1 came into his house, I saw rich furs and strange 
carpets on the floor, expensive old and modem pictures, the 
heads of animals from every part of the vvorld on the vvalls. Lord 
John Roxton was one of the greatest travellers of his day. 

He sat opposite me and looked at me with his eyes of a 
cold light blue, the color of a mountain lake. 

“By the way,” he said, “what do you know of this Professor 
Challenger?” 

“I never saw him till today.” 

“Wîll, neither did I 1 . It’s funny that we will follow the or- 
ders from a man we don’t know. He seemed an old bird. 2 His 
brothers of Science don’t like him. What is your interest in the 
expedition?” 

I told him what had happened in the morning at the Pro- 
fessor’s house. Roxton listened very carefully. Then he drevv 
out a map of South America and put it on the table. 


1 neither did I — s TO*e 

2 He seemed an old bird. — ayMaıo, oh cTpejiHHbiü BopoöeH. 
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“I believe every word he said to you,” said he. “South 
America is the greatest, richest, most wonderful land on this 
planet. People don’t knovv it yet. I’ve been up and down it. 1 
Wfell, I heard some Indian legends. Anything is possible in that 
country. There are some narrow waterways along which people 
travel. Outside that it is ali darkness. 2 As the Professor said to- 
night, there are fifty thousand miles of waterway running 
through a forest. And that forest is as big as Europe. Why 
shouldn’t something new and vvonderful hide in such a country? 
And why shouldn’t we find it out? Besides, there’s a risk in eve¬ 
ry mile of it. tyfe’re ali getting too sofi novvadays. Give me the 
great land, with a gun in my hand and something to look for 
and I’ll be the happiest man in the world!” 

Vte had a long talk at his place. But I had to leave for work. 
When I came to the newspaper Office, McArdle was vvaiting for 
me. agreed that I should write at home full reports of my 
adventures. 


1 1’ve been up and down it. — >1 HCxoamı ee Bao;ib h nonepeK. 

2 Outside that it is ali darkness. — Bce, hto 3a hx npeaejıaMH, — nojı- 


Chapter Three 

- - 

We Disappear into 
the lnknown 



It was a wet, foggy moming in the late spring. Three people 
were walking to the big ship. Professor Summerlee walked slowly. 
He was already very sony for himself. 1 Lord John Roxton walked 
bravely. His thin face looked really happy. As for myself, I hoped I 
looked happy too. Suddenly, there was a loud cry behind us. 

It was Professor Challenger, he ran afler us, red-faced and 
very angry. 

“I have some words to teli you,” he said. “Here is a letter. 
You will öpen it in the town Manaos, but not until the date and 
the hour written on it. Is that clear? Mr. Malone, I am not 
against your reports but I teli you to give no detail. You mustn’t 
publish anything until your retum. Good-bye.” 

1 He was already very sorry for himself. — Evıy yxce 6bi.no ceöa oqeHb 
>xajib. 


Han HeH3BecTHOCTb. 
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We crossed the Atlantic without any problem. Then we 
started our way up the Amazon, a wide, slow river. At the town 
of Manaos we stayed at a hotel until the day marked on the 
letter. Before I reach the surprising events of that date I would 
like to say some words about my companions. 

Professor Summerlee is a well-known scientist. He is tali 
and thin but he is never tired. He took part in some scientifîc 
expeditions, and the life of the camp and the canoe is not new 
to him. He is sixty-six but he is as strong as I am. In character 
he is ahvays skeptical. From the beginning of our expedition he 
never stopped saying that Professor Challenger is an absolute 
liar. But when we landed from the ship, he forgot about Profes¬ 
sor Challenger. He spends ali days exploring the insect and bird 
vvorld around. He is absolutely devoted to Science. 

Lord John Roxton ahvays dresses very carefully and shaves at 
least önce a day. Like most men of action, he is short in speech 1 . 
But he is ahvays quick to answer a question or join a conversation. 
He talks in a quick and humorous way. His knowledge of South 
America is great. He believes Professor Challenger absolutely. He 
spoke little of his visits to Brazil and Peru, so I was very surprised 
that natives knew and loved him. They even told legends about him. 

Lord John Roxton was a South Americomaniac 2 . He could 
not speak of that great country vvithout great love, and this love 
was infectious 3 . 

“What is there?” he cried, pointing to the North. “Wbod 
and swamps and jungle. Who knows what is över there? No 
white man has ever been there. The unknovvn is on every side. 
Who will say what is possible in such a country? Why should 
Challenger not be right?” 

So, that’s enough about my two white companions. Now 
1 is short in speech — roBopHT HeMHoro 

was a South Americomaniac — 6buı a6cojuoTHO noMeuıaH Ha K)*- 
Hoft AMepHKe 

3 infectious — feelings that spread quickly 
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I’m going to teli you about the others. The fırst is a gigantic 
Negro named Zambo. He is a black Hercules, as strong as a 
horse, and about as intelligent 1 . At the town of Para two na¬ 
tives, Gomez and Manuel, joined us. They looked like two pan- 
thers: active and frightening. Both of them spent their lives in 
those places, which we were going to explore. 

At last, after a week, the day had come and the hour. Wfe 
were sitting round the table with the letter on it. Lord John put 
his watch on the table. 

“Wfe have seven more minutes,” he said. 

“Let’s öpen it now!” said Summerlee. 

“Oh, come, there must be rules in every game!” said Lord 
John. “It’s old man Challenger’s show! 2 ” 

“I don’t know what is inside this letter. If there is nothing 
important, I would catch the fırst ship and go back to England. 
I wouldn’t like to follow the instructions of a London lunatic 3 . 
Now, Roxton, it is time.” 

Lord John opened the letter and took out a paper. İt was as 
white as snow. Not a word on it. Wfe looked at each other and 
Professor Summerlee went laughing. 

“So,” he cried. “he is a liar! \Nfe are returning home. Then 
we will report him as a Champion liar.” 

“May I come in?” came a voice from the door. That voice! 
Professor Challenger, in a round, boyish hat — Challenger, with 
his hands in his pockets — came into the room. 

“I’m sony I am some minutes late,” said he, looking at his 
watch. “But I was sure you would never öpen it 4 . I vvanted to 
join you Before the hour. Professor Summerlee, have you got a 
chance to laugh at me?” 

1 about as intelligent — noHTH t3koh xe yMHbifi 

2 It’s old man Challenger’s show! — riapaaoM KOManayeT cTapHK He/ı- 
aemuKep! 

3 lunatic — someone who behaves in a crazy and stupid way 

4 you would never öpen it — Bbi He OTKpoeTe ero 
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Professor Challenger shook hands with me and Lord John, 
said “Hello” to Professor Summerlee, and sat into an arm-chair. 

“As to the small trick, which I played on you... From the 
very beginning I decided to join you. I didn’t teli you about it 
because I didn’t want to travel with you. But from now on you 
are in safe hands. 111 be your guide. Get ready! We make an 
early start in the morning.” 

So we did. For three days we sailed up the Amazon. It was 
so wide that from its çenter we couldn’t see its banks. On the 
fourth day we tumed into a smaller river. After two days’ voy- 
age we came to an Indian village. Then the Professor sent back 
our ship, because there were rapids ahead. He also told us that 
we were coming to the door of the unknown country. 

The very next day we made our start on two canoes. For 
two days we made our way up a river, dark in colour, but very 
clear. We could see the river bottom. Twice we came across rap¬ 
ids, and had to carry our luggage. 

How shall I ever forget its mystery? The trees were the high- 
est. They looked like Gothic cathedrals. Their branches formed 
the green roof. Sometimes golden sunshine went downwards 
among the darkness. We walked quietly on the thick, soft car- 
pet of fallen leaves. We felt important as we feel in Westminster 
Abbey. The effect was as a dream of fairyland. 

In these great woods the dark means death. And every plant 
makesitswayup. Everythingtriestoget sunshine. Climbingplants 
are monstrous, but the others leam the art of climbing, too. 

The ani mal life was rather poor. But above our heads there 
was a world of snake and monkey and bird. They lived in the 
sunshine, and looked down in wonder at our little dark fıgures. 
Early in the morning and in the evening the monkeys and par- 
rots cried together. But during the hot hours of the day only the 
buzz of insects fılled our ears. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon we came to a very 
dangerous rapid. It was the place where the canoe of Professor 
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Challenger tumed över. 

Then we went more than ten miles. Suddenly Professor 
Challenger showed us a tree on the opposite bank of the river. 

“What do you think of that?” he asked. 

“It is a palm,” said Summerlee. 

“You are right. But it is not just a palm, it is my landmark 1 . 
There is a secret opening on the other side of the river. There is 
no break in the trees. That is the vvonder and the mystery of it. 
That is my private gate into the unknown.” 

It was indeed a wonderful place. Wfc went through that gate. 
found ourselves 2 in a small quiet river, running ctver a sandy bottom. 

The thick branches met över our heads, and through this 
tunnel in a golden light flowed the green, shiny river. It was as 
clear as crystal. It went under its leafy archway 3 . It was an ave- 
nue to a land of wonders. 

Now we could see animals more often. Wfe met hundreds 
of little black monkeys, with snow-white teeth and smiling eyes. 
Önce a dark funny tapir looked at us from the bushes. Then he 
run away through the forest. Önce the yellow puma appeared 
among the trees, and its green hateful eyes quickly looked at 
us. There were thousands of birds. Blue, red, and white, they 
were sitting on every branch along the river. For three days we 
went through the tunnel of green sunshine. The deep peace of 
this strange vvatervvay was fantastic! 

On the third day the riverbecame so small that we couldn’t 
go on our joumey in the canoes. We drew the canoes up and 
hid them among the bushes. Then we packed our food and start - 
ed on our way on foot. 

Soon the small river disappeared in a great green swamp. 
Clouds of mosquitoes filled the air around. But we went on 

1 landmark — something that is easy to recognise, it will help you know 
where you are 

; We found ourselves — Mbi oıca3a/mcb 
' archway — a passage under an arch 
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walking. On the second day after leaving our canoes we found 
îhat the country had changed. Our road was ali way up, and the 
woods became thinner and lost their tropical beauty. The tali 
trees of the Amazonian forest gave place to‘ the coco palms. 

On the ninth day, the trees became even sınailer. The bamboo 
was so thick that we had to cut our way through it. It was very tiring 
and monotonous. Even at the most öpen places, I could only see 
the back of Lord John’s cotton jacket in front of me. Yellow walls 
of bamboos were on either side. I do not know what kind of crea- 
tures lived there. Sometimes we heard large, heavy animals near 
us. Just as night fell we went out ofbamboos, and formed our camp. 

Early next moming we found that the character of the coun¬ 
try had changed again. Tree fems 2 were growing everywhere. 

Suddenly Professor Challenger stopped and pointed to the 
right. And at the distance of a mile we saw something. It looked 
like a great grey bird. It was flying very low. Then it disappeared 
among the tree-fems. 

“Did you see it?” cried Challenger. “Summerlee, did you 
see it?” 

“What it was?” he asked. 

“A pterodactyl.” 

Summerlee laughed. “It was a stork!” 

Challenger was too angry to speak. Lord John came to me 
and said: 

“I am not sure, but it wasn’t a bird.” 

Next day we came into a place covered with palm-trees, 
and then we could see the line of high red cliffs. 

There it lies in front of my eyes. There can be no question 
that it is the same. Challenger looks proud, and Summerlee is 
silent, but stili skeptical. 


1 gave place to — yeryriHJiH MecTO 

2 TVee fems — jıpeBOBmuibie nanopoTHHKM 


ChapterFour 


Who Could Have 
Foreseen It? 



A terrible thing has happened to us. I think our troubles 
will never end. Wfe are as far from any human help as if we were 
on the moon. My three companions are men of great courage. 
There lies our one and only hope. 1 

When I fınished my last letter, we were seven miles from 
red cliffs. That night we made our camp near them. The cliffs 
above us were too dangerous and high, so the way up was out of 
the question 2 . Close to us was the high thin rock. It was as high 
as the plateau, and there grew one large tree. 

“That is the tree,” said Professor Challenger, “where the 
pterodactyl was sitting. I climbed half way up the rock before I 
shot him.” 

1 There lies our one and only hope. — B stom, h TOJibKO b stom, bch 
Hama Haaeacaa. 

2 the way up was out of the question — o nom^Me Mbi h He ayMa/ın 
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When Challenger was speaking of the pterodactyl, I looked 
at Professor Summerlee. For the fırst time I didn’t see any skep- 
ticism in his eyes. 

“Of course,” said Challenger, “Professor Summerlee will 
understand that when I speak of a pterodactyl I mean a stork. 
You know, it is the kind of stork which has membranous wings 
and teeth in its beak.” 

Ali the moming we spent thinking över the way to climb 
the plateau. 

“I think we will travel along the cliff to the west,” said Chal¬ 
lenger. “Wfe shall travel round it until we fınd an easy way up it, 
or come back to our camp. I told you that there must be the 
way up.” 

“How do you know that, sir?” asked Summerlee. 

“Because the American Maple White actually climbed it. 
Or where could he see the monster?” 

“I have not seen any living monsters there.” 

The ground at the foot of the cliff was rocky and broken 1 . 
Suddenly we came up on an old camp. 

“It must be Maple White’s,” said Challenger. 

Along the cliff there grew a high bamboo. It was twenty 
feet high, with sharp, strong tops. It looked like a wall of spears. 
Suddenly I saw something white. 1 looked inside and found 
myself near a skeleton. There were only small pieces of clothes 
left, but it had boots on its bony feet. It was very clear that the 
dead man was a European. 

“Who can he be?” asked Lord John. “Poor devil! Every 
bone in his body is broken.” 

“I know who he was — Maple White’s companion, an 
American. And we are now looking at him,” said Professor 
Challenger. 

“And we know,” said Lord John, “how he met his death.” 


1 rocky and broken — KaıueHHCToe h HepOBHoe 
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Wfe stood silently round the skeleton and realized the truth 
of Lord John Roxton’s words. No doubt, he had fallen from 
the top. But had he fallen? Or..? 

continued our way along the cliffs in silence. In five 
miles we saw no break and no hole in them. And then suddenly 
we noticed something on the rocks. It fılled us with new hope. 
That was an arrow drawn in chalk. It pointed westwards. 

“Maple White again,” said Professor Challenger. “He was 
sure the others would follow him.” 

In five more miles we saw another white arrow on the rocks. 
It pointed upward. Wfe had had no food for many hours, and 
were very tired, but we couldn’t stop now and started our way 
up the narrow tunnel. Suddenly we saw an openinğ of a cave. 

When we reached it, we found another arrow near it. No 
doubt, here was the place, where Maple White and his compan¬ 
ion started their way up. Wfe were too excited to retum to the 
camp and made our fırst exploration at önce. Lord John had an 
electric light and we followed him. First the cave ran straight into 
the rock. Finally we found ourselves 1 climbing upon our hands 
and knees. Suddenly we heard a voice of Lord Roxton. 

“It’s blocked!” said he. “The roof has fallen in!” 

The way of Maple White didn’t exist any more. So we had 
to get out of the cave. And yet, as we looked up at that beautiful 
green world only a few hundreds of feet above our heads, no- 
body thought of retuming to London. 

In our camp we discussed the situation and decided to con- 
tinue out way round the plateau. Wfe hoped to find some other 
way to the top. made a long march that day but found 
nothing. 

noticed a great change both in the temperature and in 
the plants. Some of those horrible tropical insects disappeared. 
We could see few palms but many tree-fems. 


we found ourselves — oıyrmiHCb 
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That night — I am stili speaking of the fırst day near the 
plateau — it happened for the fırst time. 

Wfell, that night Lord John killed an ajouti — which is a 
small, pig-like animal. Wfe were sitting round the fire and cook- 
ing it. It was rather cold after dark and we got close to the fire. 
The night was moonless. Wfell, suddenly out of the darkness, 
out of the night, there appeared something with a sound like 
an aeroplane. Wfe were covered for a moment by something. Wfe 
felt leathery vvings on our faces. I saw a long, snake-like neck, 
an angry, red, hungry eye, and a great sharp beak, filled with 
little teeth. The next moment it was göne — and so was our 
dinner. A huge black shadow flew up into the air. For a mo¬ 
ment the monster wings covered the stars, and then it disap- 
peared behind the cliff. Wfe ali sat in silence round the fire. It 
was Summerlee who was the fırst to speak. 1 

“Professor Challenger,” said he, “sir, I hope that you will 
forget what is past 2 .” 

And the two men for the fırst time shook hands. We were 
so happy to see them smiling at each other. Soon we forgot about 
our stolen supper. 

During the next three days we didn’t see any prehistoric 
animals. Wfe went on and on across the stony desert. Then it 
turned into green-grey swamps full of many wild birds. Wfe saw 
many Jaracaca snakes, the most poisonous and aggressive in 
South America. They alvvays attack man at fırst sight. Again 
and again these horrible creatures came towards us across the 
svvamp and we could feel safe from them only because we kept 
our guns ready ali the time. I will never forget the terrible place. 
There were too many of them, so we ran as fast as vve could. I 
shall alvvays remember as we looked back how far behind we 


It was Summerlee who was the first to speak. — Hmchho CaMMepjıu 
3aroBopna nepBbiM. 

2 you will forget what is past — Bbi npeaaaMTe npouuıoe 3a6BeHHio 
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could see the heads and necks of our horrible snakes among 
the reeds. Jaracaca Swamp we named it in the map. 

On the sixth day we found ourselves back at the fırst camp, 
near the high thin rock. We were tired and unhappy. It was clear 
that there was no way up the plateau. 

What should we do now? Our food will come to an end 
one day. In two or three months the rains will start and we will 
have to leave our camp. No wonder that we spent a sleepless 
night. I remember that when I was falüng asleep I saw Chal- 
lenger sitting by the fire. He was in the deepest thought. He 
didn’t tum his head to my “good-night”. 

But it was a very different Challenger who said “good- 
moming” to us. His eyes were shining. He looked very excited 
and absolutely happy. 

“Eureka! 1 he cried. “Gentlemen, the problem is solved.” 

“You have found a way up?” 

For answer he pointed to the high thin rock. Challenger 
told us that it was possible to climb that rock. But a horrible 
abyss was betvveen it and the plateau. 

“Wfe can neverget across,” I said. 

“Wfe can at least reach the top of the rock,” said he. “When 
we are up, I will show you that the resources 2 of my mind are 
endless.” 

After breakfast we started our way up. It was not a very dif- 
ficult task, though there were moments that made my hair move 
on my head. I had never climbed rocks before. Challenger was 
a great help to us. He was the fırst to reach the top. Then he 
fixed the rope round the big tree. It helped us to climb that 
stony wall until we found ourselves upon the small grassy plat¬ 
form. 


1 eureka — you say this word to show how happy you are that you have 
discovered the answer to a problem, or found something 

2 resources — ability in dealing with practical problems 
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We were standing up there and looking around. There were 
endless tropical forests around us. The plateau was as high as 
the rock we were standing on. It seemed to be very near to us. 
But it was impossible to reach it. 

“Just look at it,” said Professor Summerlee. 

I turned, and found that he was examining the tree with 
great interest. Its trunk, branches and small dark-green leaves. 

“It is our one and only hope,” said Challenger. 

“A bridge!” cried Lord John, “a bridge!” 

“Exactly, my friends, a bridge! I have already told to our 
young friend here that Challenger is at his best when his back is 
to the wall'. That’s the best way to find the way out. Wfe needed 
a bridge. Here it is!” 

It was a brilliant idea. I made some deep cuts in the tree 
and the tree fell with a loud crash. That was our bridge to the 
unknown! 

It didn’t take Professor Challenger long to cross the abyss. 
As soon as he was at the other side, he cried: “At last!” Every- 
thing around him was quiet, only a strange, many-coloured bird 
flew up from under his feet and disappeared among the trees. 

Summerlee was the second. I came next, and tried hard 
not to look down into the horrible abyss över which 1 was pass- 
ing. As to Lord John, he walked across — actually walked! He 
must have nerves of iron. 

And there we were, the four of us, in the dreamland, the 
lost world of Maple White. To ali of us it seemed to be the mo¬ 
ment of our triumph. 

Wfe started our way inside the thick bushes, when there came 
a terrible crash from behind us. Wb ran back. The bridge was 
göne! 

Far down at the bottom of the cliff we saw it broken to 
pieces. In a moment we saw the face of Gomez, our servant. 


1 when his back is to the wall — Koraa ero npnnnpaıoT k crernce 
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He was standing on the grassy platform across the abyss. But 
there was no smile but hatred on his face. 

“Lord Roxton!” he shouted. “Lord John Roxton!” 

“Wfell,” said our companion, “here I am.” 

Laughter came across the abyss. 

“Yes, there you are, you English dog, and there you will 
stay for ever! I have waited and waited, and now has come my 
chance. You found it hard to get up; you will fınd it harder to 
get down. When you are dying 1 , think of Lopez, whom you shot 
fıve years ago. I am his brother.” These were his last words, he 
disappeared and ali was quiet. 

Wfe could see him getting down the rock; but before he could 
reach the ground Lord John had run along the abyss with the 
gun in his hands. Then we heard a sound of his gun and then 
the sound of the falling body. 

“I have been a fool,” Roxton said, “I have brought you ali 
into this trouble. I have forgotten that these people have long 
memories.” 

Gomez was dead but we were in the greatest trouble. We 
had been natives of the world 2 ; now we were natives of the pla- 
teau. We could see the way, which led to the canoes. Beyond 
the violet horizon was the river, which led back to civilization. 
But there was no bridge between them, between us and our past 
lives. 

For the moment we could only sit among the bushes and 
wait for the coming of Zambo, our true servant. At last his fig¬ 
üre appeared on the top of the rock. “What must I do now?” he 
cried. “Whenever you come, you will always find me here. But 
I can’t keep Indians. They say Curupuri live here, and they will 
go home.” 


First of ali, Zambo threw one'end of the rope across the 
abyss. Then he brought up some food and some other neces- 
sary things. Wfe got it across the abyss with the help of the rope. 

Wfe made our camp and had a cold supper. We decided not 
to make any fire. The next day we would start the exploration 
of this strange land. Our position is hopeless. I only hope you 
will get this letter one day. 


1 When you are dying — Kortta Tbi öyneıub yMMpaTb 

2 We had been natives of the world — Korna -to mu 6wjih MacTbio 
ue/ıoro MHpa 
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ChapterFive 

The Most Wonderful Things 
Have Happened 



The most vvonderful things have happened and are hap- 
pening to us. 1 have only one pencil and fıve old note-books. 
But as long as I can move my hand, I will go on vvriting every- 
thing down. Wfe are the only men to see such things. 

Our fırst moming on the plateau came. First we had to 
choose the right place for our fiıture camp. Wfe found a small 
clearing with thick trees around. There were some big rocks in 
the çenter, with a small river near by. Wfe cut down some bushes 
and tree branches and put them round in a circle. This was our 
camp. Fort Challenger, we called it. 

It was before noon when we finished, but it wasn’t very hot. 
One huge gingko 1 tree, the tallest of ali, shot its great branches 2 

1 gingko — a kind of a tropical tree 

2 shot its great branches — pacKMHyjıo cboh orpoMHbie bctbh 
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över our fort. In its shade we continued our discussion. Lord 
John gave us his ideas. 

“tyfe are safe, till nobody sees us,” said he. “From the time 
they know we are here, our troubles will begin. So our game is 
to stay quiet for a time and explore the land. V*fe should have a 
good look at our neighbours before they notice us.” 

“But we must go fonvard,” I said. 

“Oh yes, my boy! Wfe will. But we must never go so far that 
we can’t get back to our camp. And we must never, unless it is 
life or death 1 , fire off our guns.” 

“But you fıred yesterday,” said Summerlee. 

“Wfell, I had no choice. By the way, what shall we cali this 
place? I think we must give it a name.” 

There were some ideas, more or less happy, but Challenger’s 
was final. “It can only have one name,” said he. “It is called 
after the man who discovered it. It is Maple White Land.” Maple 
White Land it became, and so it is named in that map, vvhich 
has become my special task. 

Wfe knew that some unknown creatures lived there, and the 
pictures from Maple White’s sketch-book showed that more 
terrible and more dangerous monsters could appear. We also 
remembered the skeleton with broken bones and the bamboos 
göne through them 2 . Perhaps, there were some human beings 
here, on the plateau. 

Wfe left our camp and follovved the little river, and very soon 
we came across some real wonders. We went through a thick 
forest, and the. trees were unknown to me. Summerlee recog- 
nized them as forms, which disappeared long time ago. 

Suddenly Lord John, who was walking fırst, stopped us. 

“Look at this!” said he: “This must be the track of the father 
of ali birds! And it is fresh! See, here is the track of a Üttle one!” 


1 unless it is life or death — ecjıu rojibKO He naeT peib o xh3hh h CMepro 

2 the bamboos göne through them — npoH3HBinnM hx 6aM6yK 
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\\fe saw a huge three-toed track in the sofi ground before 
us. We ali stopped to examine it. The foot was much larger than 
an ostrich’s and the size of the monstrous creature must be enor- 
mous. We also saw smaller tracks of the same form running 
parallel to the large ones. 

“But what do you think ofthis?” cried Professor Summer- 
lee, pointing to the huge track. 

“Wfealden!” cried Challenger, in an ecstasy. “I’ve seen them 
in the Wfealden clay 1 . This creature walks on three-toed feet, 
and from time to time puts one of its fıve-fingered front-feet 
on the ground. Not a bird, my dear Roxton — not a bird.” 

“A beast?” 

“No; a reptile — a dinosaur.” 

His words died away, and we ali stood silently. Wfe followed 
the tracks and came to an opening, and in the middle there 
were five of the most extraordinary creatures. hid among 
the bushes and watched the creatures with greatest interest. 

There were five of them, two were big and three very young. 
The babies were as big as elephants. The large animals were much 
bigger. Ali five were sitting up, balancing on their wide, powerful 
tails and their huge three-toed hind-feet 2 . They pulled down the 
branches with their small fıve-fingered front-feet. They ate the 
leaves with great appetite. They looked like monstrous kanga- 
roos, twenty feet in length, and with skins like black crocodiles. 

1 do not know how long we stayed looking at this wonder- 
ful spectacle. I looked at my friends. Lord John was standing 
near me. His hunter’s soul was shining from his eyes. The two 
professors were silent. They took each other by the hand, and 
stood like two little children in the presence of a wonder. 

“What will they say in England of this?” Summerlee cried 
at last. 


1 VVealden clay — Be.ibacKHfi cjioh 

2 three-toed hind-feet — Tpexnaribie 3aaHue hotm 
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“My dear Summerlee, I will teli you exactly what they 
will say in England,” said Challenger. “They will say that you 
are a liar and a scientific charlatan, exactly as you and others 
said of me.” 

“Photographs?” 

“They would cali them fakes, Summerlee!” 

“Species?” 

“Ah, there we may have them! 1 August the twenty-eighth — 
the day we saw five live iguanodons in an opening of Maple 
White Land. Write it down in your diary, my young friend, and 
send it to your nevvspaper.” 

“ What did you say they were?” asked Lord John. 

“iguanodons,” said Summerlee. “You can find their foot- 
marks in Kent, and in Sussex. The South of England was fiili of 
them when there were a lot of green leaves there. The climate 
has changed, and the monsters died out. Not here.” 

“ I ’d like to have its head on my wall, ” said Lord John. “ My 
God, how some of my friends will tum beautifiıl peagreen 2 when 
they see it!” 

I had the feeling of mystery and danger around us. Those 
monstrous creatures — iguanodons — were not dangerous at 
ali. But in this vvorld of vvonders what other creatures live? 
Peaceftıl ones? Or dangerous? I knew little of prehistoric life, 
but I remembered one book. It spoke of creatures that lived on 
our lions and tigers as a cat lives on mice. 

In our first moming in the new country we leamt about 
great dangers around us. It was a dreadftıl adventure — the 
swamp of pterodactyls. 

Wfe went very slowly through the woods. Every moment 
our professors fell down with a cry of wonder, before some flow- 
er or insect of a new type. We travelled about two or three miles, 

1 Ah, there we may have them! — A, bot Tyr-TO ohm He otbcpthtch! 

2 will tum beautifiıl peagreen — no3e;ıeHeıoT ot 33bhctm 
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and then we came upon a large opening in the trees. Behind 
thick trees we could see a lot of grey rocks. Wfe slowly started 
towards them, and suddenly heard a strange low sound. It came 
from some place right in front of us. Lord John held up his 
hand as a signal to stop. Then he came up to the rocks. I looked 
at his face and understood that he saw something wonderful 
but dangerous. 

When we looked över the rocks we could see hundreds of 
pterodactyls. Some hundreds of yards below we noticed their 
young ones. Terrible mothers were sitting on their leathery, yel- 
lowish eggs 1 . From this noisy mass of dreadful reptiles came 
the shocking noise. It fılled the air. The horrible smell tumed 
us sick. But above, sitting on their own stone, tali, grey, more 
like dead and dried than alive, sat their horrible fathers, abso- 
lutely silent. From time to time they moved their red eyes and 
caught a dragon-fly with their sharp beaks. Their large, mem- 
branous wings were closed and they sat like gigantic old wom- 
en covered with avvful grey coats. Large and small, not less than 
a thousand of these ugly creatures were there. 

Our professors would like to stay there ali day. They got a 
chance to study the life of a prehistoric age. They pointed out 
the fısh and dead birds lying about among the rocks. I heard 
them saying they had found at last why the bones of this flying 
dragon are found in such great numbers in the certain areas. It 
was now seen that, like penguins, they lived in great companies. 

But the moment Challenger showed his head över the rock, 
he nearly brought the most terrible death on us ali 2 . In a second 
the nearest creature gave a cry and flew up into the air. In a 
moment the whole circle of pterodactyls rose one after the other 
and sailed off into the sky. It was wonderful to see about a hun- 


' leathery, yellowish eggs — Ko*HCTbie, xe/iTOBaTbie aüua 
2 he nearly brought the most terrible death on us ali — oh eaBa He 
HaarıeK Ha Bcex Hac 6o/ibinyıo 6eay 
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dred of dreadful creatures above our heads. Soon we realized 
the danger. At fırst the pterodactyls flew round in a circle. Then, 
the flight grew lower and the circle was getting smaller, until 
the dry loud sound of their grey wings fılled the air. The wings 
of those nearest to us nearly touched our faces. They attacked 
us. Summerlee gave a cry and put his hand to his face. I felt a 
strong pain at the back of my neck. At the same moment I heard 
the sound of Lord John’s gun, and saw one of the creatures 
with a broken wing on the ground. With a wide-opened beak 
and bloody eyes it looked like a devil in an old picture. Other 
pterodactyls flew higher at the sound, and were circling above 
our heads. 

“Now,” cried Lord John, “now for our lives! 1 ” 

We ran through the wood, and the pterodactyls attacked 
us again and again. Summerlee was tired out and fell on the 
ground. We put him up and ran to the trees. There we were 
safe, because the creatures couldn’t fly among the trees. On 
our way back to the camp, we saw them for a long time. They 
were flying in the deep blue sky, round and round. Their eyes 
were following us. 

“I was sorry to fire my gun,” said Lord John. “But now, we 
should get back to our camp. I vvonder if the monsters have 
poison in their beaks.” 

At last we reached our camp. We thought that our adven- 
tures were över. The entrance of Fort Challenger and the walls 
were unbroken, but we understood at önce that some strange 
and powerful creature had visited it. Ali our things were around. 2 
Again the Teeling of horror came on us, and we looked round at 
the dark shadows. How good it was when we heard the voice of 
Zambo and saw him sitting-and smiling at us. 


1 now for our lives! — 6erme H30 Bcex chji! 

2 Ali our things were around. — Bce HaııiH Beuın 6buın pacKHjıaHbi 
IIOBClOJiy. 
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“Everything is OK, Mr. Challenger!” he cried. “I will stay 
here. You will always find me when you want.” 

Late in the evening the professors started their scientific 
dispute again. I didn’t want to listen to it and moved away. I 
was sitting smoking on a fallen tree, when Lord John came up 
to me. 

“I say, Malone,” he said, “Do you remember that place 
vvhere those flying monsters live?” 

“\fery clearly.” 

“Did you notice ground round the water?” 

“It was of blue colour. It looked like clay. What of that?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” said he. Önce again that night I 
heard him talking to himself: “Blue clay, blue clay!” 


Cbapter Six 

For Önce 
I Was the Hero 



Lord John Roxton was right about the poison in pterodac- 
tyl’s beaks. Next moming Summerlee and I were in great pain 1 . 
Challenger’s leg hurt and he couldn’t walk. Vfe stayed in our 
camp ali day. Ali day long Lord John was making our camp 
walls thicker and stronger. I remember that during the who!e 
long day I felt somebody watching us. I was sure that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen. 

That night (our third night in Maple White Land) we were 
ali sleeping round our fire when suddenly the most terrible cry 
woke us. It was as loud as the sound of train. It was fılled with 
agony and horror. And then, under this high, ringing sound 
there was another, a low laugh. For three or four minutes the 

! Summerlee and I were in great pain — CaMMepjm h h MyBCTBOBa/ı h 
ceön no;iHOCTbio paaöMTbiMH 
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frightening düet 1 continued. Then it stopped as suddenly as it 
began. For a long time we sat in silence. 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“We shall know in the moming,” said Lord John. “It hap- 
pened near to our camp.” 

“A prehistoric tragedy has just fınished. The greater drag¬ 
on killed the smaller one,” said Challenger. 

Summerlee raised his hand. “Hush!” he cried. “Can you 
hear it?” 

There came a deep sound. Wfe could hear soft but heavy 
steps. An animal was slowly coming to our camp. Then it 
stopped near us. 

In the deep shadow of the tree there was a deeper shadow. 
It was no higher than a horse, but we understood it was a mon- 
ster. Önce, I thought I saw two terrible, greenish eyes. 

“I believe it is going to jump!” I said. 

“Don’t fire! Don’t fire!” told Lord John. He picked up a 
burning branch, and ran towards it. He threw the buming wood 
into its face. For one moment I noticed a horrible mask of a 
giant toad. Its öpen mouth was covered with fresh blood. In a 
moment our terrible visitor was göne. 

“I was sure it was afraid of the fire,” said Lord John, laugh- 
ing, as he came back. 

“Well, I think that we are lucky! What was he, then?” 

Our professors looked at each other. They couldn’t name 
the creature but they were sure it was a meat-eater. 

Wfe decided to go to our broken sleep but from that time on 
we neverdid it without a watchman. 

In the morning we discovered the reason of the dreadful 
cry. The iguanodon glade was the scene of a horrible trage¬ 
dy. There was blood and great pieces of meet ali över the 
green grass. We decided that some animals were killed, but 


1 düet — two people acting together 
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later we understood that one aggressive animal killed the 
vveaker creature. Ali this blood and meat came from one 
iguanodon. 

“These can be the marks of a sabre-toothed tiger, but 
that night w e saw a creature of a larger size and more reptilian 
in character 1 .1 think it was allosaurus,” said Professor Chal¬ 
lenger. 

“Sh-h! The less noise the better,” said Lord Roxton. “We 
don’t know who or what is near us.” 

I have told you about the terrors of Maple White Land; but 
there was another side of this land 2 . In the moming we vvalked 
among lovely flowers. In many places the ground was covered 
with them. We walked on that wonderful flower carpet and the 
smell was so strong that we felt sick with its sweetness. Many of 
the trees had their branches fılled with sweet juicy fruit. In the 
jungle we saw strange footmarks of the iguanodon. Önce in a 
glade we saw some of these great creatures. 

One evening we talked about our future. 

“We must find a way out of this land. That’s what we must 
be doing now 3 , tomorrow and ali the time,” Summerlee said, 
“But I can see that you are ali thinking about getting into this 
country. I am sure that we should be trying to get out of it 4 .” 

“I am surprised, sir,” said Challenger, “that a man of Sci¬ 
ence has such ideas.You are in a land, which is nevv to the whole 
world. Do you want to leave it before we have explored it? Shame 
on you, Professor Summerlee.” 

“1 think,” Lord John said, “it’s not the right time for go¬ 
ing back to London.” 

1 more reptilian in character — nöxox CKopee Ha permuınıo 
but there was another side of this land — ho 6buıo h hcmto apyroe 
3 That’s what we must be doing now — Bot ueM Mbi ceünac aojuıcHbi 
ÖblTb 3aHHTbl 

1 that we should be trying to get out of it — hto HaM cjıeayeT nonbi- 
raTbca BbiöpaTbca OTCtona 
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“I will never walk into the Office of my paper,” said I. “I 
won’t leave this land behind me. But why are we discussing it? 
We can’t get down, even if we wanted.” 

“There is no reason to go on exploration,” Summerlee said. 
“Can you remember that we came here on a special mission? 
We know that Professor Challenger was right about the prehis- 
toric animals. That means we have fınished our work. As to the 
detail... I am sure that only a large expedition can be successful 
at it. Should we try to do it ourselves? The only result must be 
that we shall never retum back home. will never bring the 
important information to science. Professor Challenger found 
a way for getting us on to this plateau. Let’s ask him to get us 
back to the world.” 

He was right and everybody knew it, even Challenger nod- 
ded his head. 

“I agree with our colleague that we should think about our 
retum. But I absolutely refuse to leave the Maple White land 
before we make its map.” 

“Wfe have spent two long days here,” Professor Summerlee 
said, “but we don’t know anything about itsgeography. \\fe know 
that it is covered with thick woods. It will take us months to 
cross it and to explore it. There is no mountain to climb and 
see the whole land.” 

Then a brilliant idea came to my mind. The laiğe gingko 
tree was growing near us. It was the highest — so it was a watch- 
tower! I have always been a good tree-cümber. 

“My God, young boy, you are a genius!” said Lord John. 
“Be quick! It will get dark in an hour. Don’t forget to take your 
notebook. You will get a chance to make a sketch of the place.” 

It wasn’t very difficult to climb that tree. There were a lot 
of thick branches and soon I was high up the tree and my friends 
were far below. There was nothing but green leaves around me. 
The tree was a real giant. I looked up and saw nothing but leaves 
above my head. 
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Suddenly I saw something thick and bush-like 1 on the 
branch. I tried to have a more careful look at it, and I nearly fell 
out of the tree in my surprise and horror. 

A face was looking at me. It was a human face. It was a long, 
whitish face with a flat nose. The eyes were angry and frighten- 
ing. For a moment I read hatred in its eyes, then fear follovved. 
There came a crash of broken branches because the creature 
jumped wildly dovvn the tree. 1 saw a hairy body like that of a pig. 

“What’s the matter?” shouted Roxton from below. “Any- 
thing wrong with you?” 

“Did you see it?” I cried. 

“We heard a sound. What was it?” 

I was so shocked with that ape-man that I wanted to climb 
down and teli everything to my friends. But then I decided to 
go on my way up. The leaves were getting thinner around me. I 
leamed, from the wind upon my face, that I was above ali the 
trees. I looked down and saw the most vvonderful panorama of 
this strange country. 

The evening was bright and clear, so I could see the whole 
plateau. It was oval, about thirty miles long and twenty miles 
wide. There was a lake in the centre. It was green and beautiful 
in the evening light. The sandbanks looked golden in the sofi 
sunshine. I saw something long and dark, too large for alliga- 
tors and too long for canoes. Wıth my glass I could see that 
they were alive. 

In the wood I could see the glade of the iguanodons and 
the swamp of the pterodactyls. On the opposite side, the pla¬ 
teau looked different. There were basalt cliffs and along the base 
of these red cliffs I could see many dark holes, which looked 
like caves. At the opening of one of these there was something 
white. I sat on the branch making the plan. Then I climbed 
down to my friends. 


1 bush-like — noxoxee Ha KycT 


For önce I was the hero 1 of the expedition. I had the plan, 
which would save us a month’s blind walking among unknovvn 
dangers. Each of them shook my hand. 

But before they discussed the details of my map I told them 
of the ape-man among the branches. 

“He has been there ali the time,” I said. 

“How do you know that?” asked Lord John. 

“Because I have always had a feeling that something was 
vvatching us. 1 told you about it, Professor Challenger.” 

“Our young friend certainly said something of the kind. Teli 
me, now,” he added, “did you notice if the creature had a tail?” 

“No.” 

“Did it use its feet as hands?” 

“I do not think it could move so fast among the branches 
without it...” 

“In South America there are some thirty-six kinds of mon- 
keys. But the ape is unknown here. It is clear that you have seen 
it. The question is whether he is more closely to the ape or the 
man. Maybe it is the ‘missing link’ 2 . This problem is of great 
importance.” 

“It is nothing of the şort,” said Summerlee. “Now that, 
thanks to Mr. Malone, we have got our map. And now we must 
get out of this terrible place. We must leave the fiırther exp!ora- 
tion 3 to others.” 

“Wfell,” said Challenger, “I’ll feel much better when the 
results of our expedition reach England. I have no idea how we 
will get dovvn. But I have never had any problem, vvhich my 
brain couldn’t solve. I promise you that tomorrovv I will find 
the way out.” 


' For önce I was the hero — Bot Korna n CTajı repoeM 
’ 'missing link’ — an animal similar to humans that may have existed 
at the time when apes developed into humans 
! fiırther exploration — aajibHeHuıee HccjıenoBaHne 
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That evening the fırst map of the lost vvorld was made. Every 
detail, which I had noticed from my watch-tower, was put down. 
Challenger’s pencil stopped near the great spot — the lake. 

“What shall we cali it?” he asked. “It’s up to you, young 
friend, to name the lake. You saw it fırst, and, if you choose to 
put ‘Lake Malone’ on it, no one has a better right.” 

“Then, let it be named Lake Gladys.” 

Challenger looked at me smiling, and shook his great head. 
“Boys will be boys 1 ,” said he. “Lake Gladys let it be.” 


Chapter Seven 


It Was Dreadful 
in the Forest 



I was very excited by the adventure of the tree, and I 
couldn’t fail asleep. The fiili moon was shining brightly, and 
the air was pleasantly cold. What a night for a walk! And then 
suddenly came the thought, “Why not to go down to the Cen¬ 
tral lake and be back at breakfast with some new facts?” I 
thought of Gladys, vvith her “There are heroisms ali round us.” 
I seemed to hear hervoice as she said it. I thought also of McAr- 
dle. What a three-column article for the paper! What a career! 
I took a gun and quickly went away. 

In some minutes I realized how dreadful it was in the for¬ 
est. The trees grew so thick that I could not see the moonlight. 
1 thought of the dreadful scream of the iguanodon. I thought of 
that terrible monster near our camp. At any moment it could 
jump on me from the dark — this nameless and horrible mon¬ 
ster. 


1 Boys will be boys — id. Ax, MOJioaocTb, MOJioaocTb! 
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The darkness of the forest was frightening, but even worse 
was the white moonlight in the öpen glade of the iguanodons. I 
hid among the bushes and looked out at it. There were no mon- 
sters there. Perhaps they ali had göne. In the silvery night 1 could 
see no living thing. I found the small river and decided to fol- 
low it. It could lead me to the lake. It could also help me to find 
my way back. 

On the way to the lake I tried not to get under the great 
moonlight. I was going in the dark. When 1 heard the crash of 
breaking branches my heart stopped beating. Now and then 
great shadovvs appeared for a moment and were göne — great, 
soundless shadows which seemed to walk on soft feet. 

At last (my watch showed that it was one in the moming) I 
saw water, and ten minutes later I was on the banks of the Cen¬ 
tral lake. I was very thirsty, so I lay down and drank fresh and 
cold water of the prehistoric lake. There was a wide path with 
many tracks on it. It was a drinking-place! Near the water there 
was a huge rock of lava. Up this I climbed, and, lying on the 
top, I looked around. 

I was very surprised when I saw the mouths of caves 1 . Now, 
I saw light in every cave. Suddenly I realized that they were the 
flres buming inside the caves. The men lit them! There were 
people on the plateau! Here was news to bring back to London! 

For a long time I vvatched the lights. What race was that? 

Lake Gladys — my own lake — lay before me. It was not 
deep, in many places I could see signs of life, sometimes little 
rings in the water, sometimes a great silver fısh in the air, some¬ 
times the black back of a monster. Önce on a yellovv sand I saw 
a creature like a huge swan, with a high neck. For some time I 
could see it svvimming. Then it dived, and I saw it no more. 

Then I saw what was going near the water. Two creatures 
like large armadillos came to the drinking-place. A huge deer, 


1 the mouths of caves — Bxoaw b neıuepy 
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with branching homs, a beautiful creature, which carried itself 
like a king, came down with its family and drank crystal water. 
Suddenly it gave a vvaming cry, and was off. A nevvcomer, a most 
monstrous animal, was coming down the path. 

For a moment I thought: “Where did I see that back, that 
strange bird-like head?” It was the stegosaurus — the very crea¬ 
ture that Maple White had in his sketch-book! There he was — 
perhaps the very creature which the American artist had met. 
The ground shook under him. Now he was so close to me that 
I could touch his back. He drank water and disappeared among 
the rocks. 

I looked at my watch and saw that it was half-past two 
o’clock. It was high time to start on my way back. I was going 
to teli fine news to my friends. 

I was on my way home, when I heard a strange noise be- 
hind me. It was low, deep, and frightening. A strange creature 
was near me, but I saw nothing. I walked faster. In some min¬ 
utes I heard the sound again, but louder and more frightening. 
The beast was after me. My skin grew cold and my hair rose at 
the thought. I remembered the dreadful bloody face, which we 
saw near our camp. My knees were shaking. I stopped and 
looked down the moonlit path, Ali was quiet in a dream land- 
scape. Then there came that low, throaty sound 1 , far louder and 
closer. Something was hunting me. 

Then suddenly 1 saw it. Something was moving in the 
bushes. A great dark shadow hopped out into the moonlight. 
The beast moved like a kangaroo. It was of great size and pow- 
er. When I saw its shape, I thought it was an iguanodon, but I 
soon saw that it was a very different creature. Instead of the 
gentle, deer-shaped head of the great three-toed leaf-eater, this 
beast had a broad toad-like face. It looked like the monster that 
had frightened us in our camp. It was a meat-eating dinosaur, 


throaty sound — ropjıoBOH 3ByK 
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the most terrible beast, which had ever walked this earth. From 
time to time the huge monster brought its nose to the ground. 
it was smelling out me. 1 

What could I do? I looked round for some rock or tree, but 
there was no one around. I threw my useless gun away and ran. 
At last I stopped, I thought that I was safe. And then suddenly 
the monster was near me. He wasjust behind my back. I was lost. 

The moonlight shone on his huge eyes and sharp teeth in 
his öpen mouth. With a cry of terror I tumed and ran wildly 
down the path. Behind me the thick breathing of the creature 
sounded louder and louder. And then suddenly there came a 
crash. 1 was falling down. 

When I opened my eyes, I felt the most dreadful smell. I 
stood upon my feet and came upon a big piece of meat. Then 
my hand touched a large bone. Up above me there was dark- 
blue sky. I realized that I was at the bottom of a deep pit. I was 
sore from head to foot 2 , but my arms and legs were not broken. 
Then I looked up in terror. There was no sign of the monster 
and I began to walk slowly round. I tried to fınd out what this 
strange place was. 

It was a pit. The bottom was covered with great pieces of 
meat. The atmosphere was poisonous and horrible. Suddenly I 
came against something hard, and I found that it was an up- 
right post 3 in the çenter of the pit. It was so high that I could 
not reach the top of it with my hand. 

Suddenly I remembered about a box of matches in my 
pocket. I lit the match and had a better look. It was a trap and it 
was made by the hand of man. 

I remembered that Challenger said that man could not live 
on the plateau. With his weak weapons he could not survive 


' It was smelling out me. — Oh BbiHioxHBajı MeHH. 

2 1 was sore from head to foot — Bce Te.no y MeHH hbuio 
5 upright post — BepTHKaJIbHblH KOJI 
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among the monsters. But now I knew how they survived. In 
their caves the natives lived safe. With their developed brains 
they could make the traps to hunt monsters. Man was ahvays 
the master. 

I wasn’t afraid to meet the monster. I remembered that both 
professors said that the monsters were very stupid. I was sure 
the monster wasn’t waiting for me. I got out of the pit and started 
on my way back to the camp. 

And suddenly I heard the sound of a gun. I stopped and 
listened, but there was nothing more. For a moment I was 
shocked at the thought of some sudden danger. So I hurried 
back home as fast as possible. 

I was tired out, so I couldn’t ran very fast. At last I reached 
the places, which I knew. I shouted the names of my friends but 
no answer came back to me. I ran faster. Finally I reached the 
camp but the gate was öpen. I ran in. My friends disappeared, 
and near the fireplace there was blood. 

I was so shocked that for a time I nearly lost my reason 1 .1 
ran ali round the empty camp, calling for my friends. No an- 
swer came back. The horrible thought came: “I will never see 
them again. I will be left alone in that dreadful place. I will 
never retum into the world below. I will live and die in that night- 
mare country.” I realized that without my friends I was like a 
child in the dark, helpless and powerless. I did not know which 
way to tum or what to do fırst. 

Some hours passed and I tried to discover what had hap- 
pened to ray friends. I was sure that somebody had attacked 
them. I heard only one gun shot. It shovved that it had been ali 
över in a moment 2 . The blankets of Challenger and of Sum- 
merlee near the fire showed that they had been asleep at the 
time. Our guns, cameras were in the right places but no food 


1 1 nearly lost my reason — h eABa He jihuihjich paccynKa 

2 it had been ali över in a moment — Bce 3aKOHHHJiocb MTHOBeHHO 
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was left. They were animals, then, and not natives, who had 
made the attack. 

But what happened to my friends? Did a monster kili 
them? There was a pool of blood. The monster that follovved 
me during the night could carry away a person as easily as a cat 
could carry a mouse. 

Suddenly a thought came to me. I was not alone in the 
world. Down at the bottom of the cliff was Zambo. I went to 
the edge of the plateau. Zambo was sitting near the fire in his 
little camp. But a second man was sitting in front of him. He 
was an Indian. I shouted loudly and Zambo looked up and 
climbed the rock. In a short time he was standing close to me 
and listening to the story, which I told him. 

“Devil got them, Mister,” he said. “You got into the devil’s 
country and he will take you ali to himself. Take my advice, Mis¬ 
ter Malone, and come down quick, else he will get you as well.” 

“How can I come down, Zambo?” 

“Send for ropes, Mister Malone.” 

“Who can I send, and vvhere?” 

“Send to Indian villages. There is an Indian down below. 
He is one of our Indians. Other ones beat him and took away 
his money. He came back to us. Ready now to take letter, bring 
rope — anything.” 

A letter! Why not? Perhaps he will bring help; and the news 
can reach our friends at home. I had two fınished letters. The 
Indian could take them to the vvorld. I told Zambo to come 
again in the evening, and I spent my lonely day writing down 
my own adventures the night before. I threw the papers to Zam¬ 
bo in the evening, and also ali English money I had. 

& 


ChapterEight 

- f • ••• » ■ - 

I Shall Never Forvet It 



In the evening sun I watched an Indian until he disap- 
peared. It was quite dark when I came to the camp. Now I felt 
happier. Our names vvould not die with our bodies. 

But I couldn’t fail asleep for a long time. I didn’t feel safe 
so I made three fıres and then fell into a heavy sleep. What a 
nice avvakening I had in the moming! A hand touched my arm. 
I jumped up. In the cold grey light I saw Lord John Roxton. 

But he looked different. Now his face was white and covered 
with blood. His eyes were wild, his clothes were dirty, and his 
hat was göne. I looked at him in surprise, but he gave me no 
chance for questions. 

“Quick, youngboy!” he cried. “Get ourguns, both of them. 
No w, some food. That’s ali right! Quick, or we are done!” 

I didn’t understand anything. In a moment we were run- 
ning through the wood. Suddenly he fell on the ground and 
pulled me down. 
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“What is going on?” I asked. “Where are the professors? 
Who is hunting us?” 

“The ape-men,” he cried. “My God, what creatures! Speak 
in a low voice, because they have long ears and sharp eyes. I 
don’t think they can smell us out because they have no power 
of smell. Where have you been, young boy?” 

In a few sentences I told him about my night adventure. 

“Oh dear!” said he, when he had heard of the dinosaur 
and the pit. “It isn’t quite the place for holidays.” 

“What happened in the camp?” I asked. 

“Early in the moming we were sleeping peacefully. Sud- 
denly it rained apes 1 . They came down as thick as apples out of 
a tree. I cali them apes, but they carried sticks and stones in 
their hands. They talked to each other. They are cleverer than 
any creature that I have seen in my life. When I shot one of 
them, they carried him off. Then they sat around us. I saw death 
in their faces. They were big creatures, as big as a man and much 
stronger. Curious glassy grey eyes they have, under red eyebrovvs, 
and they just sat and looked carefülly at us. Challenger is no 
chicken 2 , but even he was frightened.” 

“Wfell, what did they do?” 

“I thought it was the end of us. Suddenly they ali started 
talking together. Then one of them came up to Challenger. 
You’ll smile, young boy. This old ape-man — he was their 
chief — looked like Challenger. He had short body, big shoul- 
ders, no neck, a great red beard, large eyebrovvs, and the "What 
do you want, damn you!’ 3 look. Summerlee laughed till he 
cried. The ape-men laughed too. Then they took us and car¬ 
ried through the forest. Soon we were in their tovvn near the 
cliffs. There vvere about a thousand houses. There we lay under 


1 it rained apes — oöe3bHHbi nocbina^ucb Kax H3 Beapa 

2 chicken — 3Ö. Tpyc 

3 ‘What do you want, damn you!’ — «Mto Te6e ııaao, wepT no6epu!» 
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the tree, vvhile a great ape-man stood near us with a thick 
stick in his hand. When I say ‘we’ I mean Summerlee and 
myself. 

“Old Challenger was up in the tree. He was eating fruit 
and having the time of his life. Wfell, now, young boy, I’H teli 
you vvhat will surprise you. You say you think there are people 
here. Well, we have seen the natives. Poor devils they vvere! 1 

“I think one side of this plateau is theirs but this part of the 
plateau is ape-men’s side. There is bloody vvar betvveen them 
ali the time. That’s the situation, as I can see it. Wîll, yesterday 
the ape-men caught about ten natives.” 

Lord Roxton went on vvith his story. 

“Of course, as you said, they vvatched us from the begin- 
ning. You remember the great bamboos vvhere we found the skel- 
eton of the American? Wfell, that is just under the ape-town, and 
that’s the jumping-off place of their prisoners. I think there are 
hundreds of skeletons there. The ape-men have a parade ground 
in their tovvn. They have a special ceremony there. One by one 
they push the poor prisoners dovvn and see if the prisoners are 
broken to pieces or if they get the bamboos through them 2 . 

“In the moming the ape-men came to the edge of the cliff. 
They pushed four of the Indians, and the bamboos vvent through 
them like knives through butter. It vvas horrible — but it vvas 
exciting too. 

“Then vve realized that vve vvould be the next. It vvas time 
for us to escape. But I had to do everything myself, because 
Summerlee vvas vveak and Challenger not much better. Besides, 
they stili thought about Science! They vvere having disputes ali 
the time! 3 Wfere the ape-men a kind of dryopithecus of Java or a 
kind of pithecanthropus? Madness, I cali it! 

1 Poor devils they were! — KaKHMH xe acaJiKHMM ohh 6buın! 

2 if the prisoners are broken to pieces or if they get the bamboos through 
them — pa3o6bKDTca jih nneHHHKH hjih HanopıoTca Ha 6aM6yx 

3 They were having disputes ali the time! — Ohh nocTOHHHO cnopmın! 
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“Well, I learnt some good things about the ape-men. They 
can’t run as fast as we can. They have short legs and heavy 
bodies. They knew nothing about guns... 

Then I ran away early this morning, got you and the guns, 
and here we are.” 

‘'But the professors!” 1 cried. 

“Well, I couldn’t bring them with me. Challenger was up 
the tree, and Summerlee was too weak for the escape. I had to 
get the guns. Of course, ape-men can kili them. 1 don’t think 
they would touch Challenger, but 1 am not sure about Sum¬ 
merlee. Now we must go back and save them.” 

Wfe went in silence until we came to the cliff ncar the old 
camp. There we stopped, and Lord John told me his plan. 

“When we are in the wood, ape-men are our masters,” he 
said. “They can see us but we cannot see them. But in the öpen' 
it is different. There we can move faster. So we must keep our- 
selves to the öpen. The edge of the plateau has fewer trees. So 
that’s our way. Go slowly; keep your eyes öpen and your gun 
ready. Above ali, never let them get you prisoner — that’s my 
last word to you, young boy.” 

The woods were full of the ape-men. Again and again we 
heard their voices. We hid among the büshes and vvalked very 
carefully. İt took us about two hours to get to the ape-men 
town. 

“Come!” said Lord John. “Come quick! I hope we are not 
too late al ready!” 

1 shall never forget it — so impossible it vvas! It was a wide, 
öpen place Covered with green grass. There were a lot of small 
houses. They were built of branches. 1 could see ape-mothers 
with their babies. 

Near the edge of the cliff, there were those red-haired crea- 
tures, many of them of great size, and ali of them horrible to 


1 in the öpen — Ha otkpmtoh mccthocth 
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look on 1 . They were standing in a line. Asmall group of Indians 
vvere standing in front of them. The Indians were little people 
and their skins looked like polished bronze in the strong sun- 
light. A tali, thin white man was standing among them. That 
was Professor Summerlee. 

Around this group of prisoners were some ape-men, who 
vvatched them. Near the edge of the cliff, there vvere two funny 
fıgures. One of them was our Professor Challenger. His shirt 
was dirty, he had lost his hat, and his hair was flying vvildly. Close 
to him stood the king of the ape-men. They looked very much 
alike. The same short figüre, the same heavy shoulders, the same 
long arms, the same hairy chest. He vvas an absürd parody of 
the Professor. 

A drama vvas in progress. Tvvo of the ape-men took one of 
the Indians out of the group and brought him to the edge of the 
cliff. The king gave a signal. They caught the man by his leg 
and arm, and threvv him dovvn the cliff. As he disappeared, the 
ape-men ran up to the cliff. There vvas a long pause of absolute 
silence. A mad cry follovved! They jumped and clapped their 
long, hairy hands. 

Summerlee vvas the next. Tvvo ape-men caught him by the 
hands, Challenger tumed to the king and asked to save his friend’s 
life. But the ape-man just shook his head and it vvas his last move- 
ment. Lord John’sgun fired, and the king fell dovvn on the ground. 

“Shoot, son, shoot!” cried my companion. 

You knovv, I’m not aggressive by nature. But novv I jumped 
on my feet and fired my gun again and again. Both guards vvere 
shot dead and Summerlee vvas vvalking about. He couldn’t re- 
alize that he vvas free. The ape-men vvere running about in hor- 
ror. They couldn’t understand vvhere this storm of death vvas 
coming from. They ali ran to the trees. 


' ali of them honible to look on — Bce ohh 6e3 HCKJiioMeHHH 6buw 
OTBpaTHTe/IbHbl 


Challenger took Summerlee by the arm, and they both 
ran tovvards us. Summerlee vvas at the end of his strength. 1 He 
could hardly vvalk. Challenger and I took Summerlee, one at 
each side. Lord John fired his gun again and again. We could 
see the ape-men’s heads looking at us out of the bushes. For a 
mile or more they follovved us. But finally they leamed our 
povver 2 . When vve reached the camp, vve looked back and found 
ourselves alone. 

But vve vvere mistaken. When vve closed our gates, vve heard 
somebody coming up and then a gentle crying from outside. 
Lord Roxton opened the gate and there, on the ground, lay the 
little red fıgures of the four Indians. One of them got up and 
pointed to the vvoods. He tried to explain that they vvere full of 
danger. He threvv his arms round Lord John’s legs. 

“Oh dear!” cried Lord John, “What should vve do vvith these 
people?” 

“We must help them,” said Summerlee. “I think vve should 
take them home, but vve don’t knovv the vvay.” 

“There is no difficulty about that,” said I. “They live in 
the caves on the other side of the Central lake.” 

That moment, from the dark of the vvoods vve heard a far- 
avvay cry of the ape-men. The Indians got very frightened. 

“ Wfe must move, and move quick!” said Lord John. “You help 
Summerlee, young boy. The Indians vvill carry our food, cameras 
and everything. Novv, come along before they can see us.” 

Deep in the vvood vve found a hiding place. Ali day vve heard 
the cries of the ape-men, but none of them came our vvay, and 
vve had a long; deep sleep. 


1 Summerlee vvas at the end of his strength. — Y CaMMepJTH 33KaHHH- 
BaJIHCbCH/Ibl. 

2 they learned our povver — ohh yöeamiHCb b HaıneM npeBocxoacTBe 
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ChapterNine 

» ■ •••♦> ■■ - 

Those Were 
the Great Yictories 



We thought that the ape-men knew nothing of our hiding- 
place, but we were wrong. I shall never be nearer death than I 
vvas that moming. 

We woke tired out. Summerlee was very weak. It was diffl- 
cult for him even to stand but he vvas full of courage. Wfe decided 
to have our breakfast fırst, and then make our way across the 
plateau and round the Central lake to the Indian caves. Wfe hoped 
that the Indians would give us a warm welcome. 

Then, we would think of our retum. Even Challenger was 
sure that our mission was fınished and we had to carry our dis- 
coveries to the civilization. 

The Indians were small people, fit, active, and vvell-built, 
with straight black hair. Their faces were hairless, well formed, 
and good-humored. They pointed to each other and repeated 
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the word “Accala” many times. So we decided that it vvas the 
name of their people. From time to time, when their faces went 
white with fear and hatred, they pointed their hands at the vvood 
and cried: “Doda! Doda!” It was their vvord for the ape-men. 

“What do you think of them, Challenger?” asked Lord 
John. “The young man is a chief among them, isn’t he?” 

The young man was the youngest, but he looked very proud 
and when Challenger touched his head, he moved avvay from 
the Professor vvith a quick look of his dark eyes. Then he said 
the word “Maretas” some times. 

Then Professor Challenger took the nearest Indian by the 
shoulder and started to lecture on him. “\\fe must place these 
natives higher than many South American tribes. Wfe can’t ex- 
plain the evolution of such a race in this place. But it is clear 
that ali of them couldn’t develop on the plateau.” 

“Then where did they come from?” asked Lord John. 

“I am sure that we vvill discuss the question in Europe and 
America,” the Professor answered. “In this unusual country 
old types of animals live in company vvith nevver ones. So we 
fınd such modem creatures as the tapir, the great deer and the 
reptilian forms of Jurassic type. And now come the ape-men 
and the Indians. I believe they came from outside. Perhaps, 
there existed ape-men in South America. A long time ago they 
found the way to this place, and developed into these terrible 
creatures. As to the Indians, I think they are later immigrants. 
But we don’t knovv vvhat made them come up here. When they 
met dreadftıl creatures, living in this country, they hid in the 
caves. Now they have endless fıghts vvith them. That’s why there 
are not many of them.” 

When the lecture vvas över I found that one Indian had left 
our hiding place. 

“He has göne to bring some vvater,” said Lord Roxton. 

“To the old camp?” I asked. 

“No, to the river. It’s among the trees there.” 
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“Fil go and look after him,” said 1. 

I was making my way through the bushes, when I saw some- 
thing red. When I came up to it, I found the dead body of the 
Indian. I gave a cry to wam my friends, and ran towards the 
body. The next moment, out of the thick green leaves two long 
muscular arms covered with reddish hair came out. I jumped 
backwards, but quick as I was‘, those hands were quicker. One 
hand caught the back of my neck and the other got my face. I 
looked up and saw a frightful face with cold light blue eyes. 
There was something hypnotic in those tenible eyes. The next 
moment the huge paw coved my face and little silvery bells 
sounded in my ears. Far off I heard the sound of a gun. 

I woke up in our hiding place. 

“You are safe, young boy,” said Lord Roxton. “When I 
heard your cry I ran fonvard. But when I saw your head in its 
paws, I thought it was too late. The ape-man dropped you and 
was quickly off.” 

It was clear now that the ape-men knew our hiding place. 
So the sooner we got avvay from their neighbourhood, the betten 

It was in the early aftemoon that we started on our joumey. 
The young chief was our guide. Behind him came the two In- 
dians. Then we walked with our guns ready. As we started, we 
heard a sudden chorus of the ape-men. Looking back we saw 
only the trees, but that long cry told us how many of our ene- 
mies hid among the trees. They didn’t follovv us. Soon we got 
into more öpen country. 

In the late afternoon we reached the lake and our native 
friends cried happily. Över the glassy water there was a great 
flotilla ofcanoes. They were coming straight for the shore. In a 
moment a cry of happiness came from the people in them. They 
flew across the water, took their boats on the sand and ran up to 
us. Finally one of them, an old man, with a bracelet of shiny 


1 but quick as I was — kskmm 6w 6biCTpbiM a hm 6bijı 
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glass and a skin of some beautiflıl yellow-coloured animal över 
his shoulders, ran fonvard and kissed the young man. He looked 
at us and asked some questions. Then he kissed each of us. Then 
ali natives fell with their faces dovvn. I felt uncomfortable, and 
1 read the same feeling in the faces of Roxton and Summerlee, 
but Challenger looked like a flower in the sun 1 . 

The Indians were ready for the battle. Every man carried 
his spear and arrows. Their dark, angry looks at the woods, and 
the word “Doda,” made it clear that this was a rescue party. 
The young man was the old chief s son. 

In the evening they sat in a circle and had a council. Two 
or three natives spoke, and finally our young friend spoke. He 
used gestures and we could understand it ali clearly. 

“What is the use of retuming home?” he said. “Sooner or 
later vve’ll have to do it. I have retumed safe but there is no 
safety for any of us. Wfe are armed now and ready.” Then he 
pointed to us. “These strange men are our friends. They are 
great fıghters, and they hate the ape-men as we do. They com- 
mand,” here he pointed up to the sky, “the thunder and the 
lightning. When shall we have such a chance again? Let us go 
fonvard, and either die now or live for the future in safety 2 !” 

The red men listened to him very carefully. When he fın- 
ished, the old chief came to us, and asked us some questions. 
He was pointing to the woods. Lord John made a sign to wait 
for an answer. Then he tumed to us. 

“Wfell, what are you going to do?” said he; “I will go with 
the Indians. What do you say, young boy?” 

“Of course I will come.” 

“And you, Challenger?” 

“IwiU.” 


1 Challenger looked like a flower in the sun — Mejuıena*ep pacuBejı 

2 either die now or live for the future in safety — jih6o mm yMpeM, 

, 1 m 60 33BOK)eM CnOKOHHyiO XH3Hb 
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“And you, Summerlee?” 

“If you are ali going, I hardly see how I can not.” 

“Then we are ready,” said Lord John, and he nodded and 
touched his gun. 

It was too late for a start that night, so the Indians made a 
camp. On ali sides their fîres began to smoke. Some Indians 
disappeared into the jungle and came back with a young iguan- 
odon before them. When they killed the reptile, we understood 
that these great creatures were their domestic animals. İn a few 
minutes great pieces of meat were cooking över a dozen fıres. 

Summerlee fell asleep on the sand, but we decided to have 
a walk near the lake. We wanted to leam something more of 
this strange country. Twice we found pits of blue clay that for 
some reason excited Lord John. Challenger got very interested 
in a geyser, where some strange gas formed great bubbles. 

“Gas, lighter than the air. The resources of Professor Chal¬ 
lenger are not limited, my young friend. I’ll show you how a 
great mind puts ali Nature to its use 1 .” He smiled at us with 
some secret purpose, but would say no more. 

The re was nothing interesting for me on the shore. Our 
noises frightened ali living creatures away. But it was different 
out on the water. It was fiili of strange life. Great black backs 
came up, and then down into the vvater. The sand banks were 
fılled with ugly huge turtles, strange crocodiles, and one great 
flat creature like a moving carpet of black shiny leather. Here 
and there high snake heads went out of the water, rising and 
falling in graceful, swan-like movements. One of these crea¬ 
tures appeared on the sand bank a few hundred yards away and 
we could see its ball-like body behind the long snake neck. 

“Plesiosaurus! A fresh-water plesiosaurus!” cried Summer¬ 
lee. “We are the happiest zoologists!” 


' a great mind puts ali Nature to its use — bcjihkhh yM 3acTaBJiaeT 
flpHpoay c;ıyxMTb ceöe 
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Early in the moming we started on our expedition. Often 
in my dreams I wanted to be a war correspondent. But I have 
never imagined it would be such a war! 

At night many natives joined us. There were four or fıve 
hundred of us when we started in the moming. A small group 
went fırst, and behind them in a column we made our way up. 
Near the forest we divided into spearmen and bowmen. 

Wfe didn’t have to wait long for our enemy. A wild cry came 
from the wood and the ape-men ran out with sticks and stones. 
It was a foolish move, because the ape-men were slow of foot. 
The Indians were as active as cats. It was horrible to see the 
dreadftıl creatures with öpen mouths and shiny red eyes. They 
were running at their enemies, while arrow after arrow buried 
itselfin their bodies'. 

But we were not so lucky when we came among the trees. 
The ape-men jumped out from the trees so quickly that the In- 
dians often didn’t have time to spear them. One of the ape-men 
broke Summerlee’s gun into pieces and was going to attack Pro¬ 
fessor again. An Indian speared him into the heart. Other ape- 
men in the trees above us dropped down stones and wood. 

Our guns were a great help to the natives. Then came the 
panic. Screaming wildly, the great creatures ran away in the 
wood. The natives cried in their wild voices and followed their 
enemies. 

The ape-men were too slow to escape from the Indians, 
and from every side of the woods we heard their cries. 

“It’s över,” said Lord John. “I think we can leave the tidy- 
ing up to the Indians. Perhaps the less we see of it, the better we 
shall sleep.” 

When we were walking through the vvoods, we found the 
dead bodies of the ape-men. 


1 while arrow after arrow buried itself in their bodies — bto Bpe.MH KaK 
cTpejibi BOH3ajıncb b hhx oah3 3a apyroH 
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Ali the males were killed. The ape-town was destroyed, 
the females and the young were driven away, and the long war 
reached its bloody end. 

For us the victory was very important. We visited our camp 
and talked with Zambo. 

“Go away, Misters, go away!” he cried. “The devil will get 
you if you stay up there.” 

“It is the voice of a clever one!” said Summerlee. “Wfe have 
had adventures enough. From now on you should use ali your 
energy to get us out of this honible country and back to civili- 
zation.” 

A 


Chapter Ten 


Escape 



The victory över the ape-men was very important to us. We 
became the masters of the plateau. We were like gods for the 
Indians. As far as we could understand' their language, there 
was a tunnel down the clififs. That was the way the ape-men, 
the Indians and Maple White with his friend reached the pla¬ 
teau. But the year before there was an earthquake, and a part of 
the tunnel fell in. 

Wfe retumed with the Indians to their city and made our 
camp at the foot of their cliffs. The Indians were friendly but 
we had our guns ready. 

We visited their caves, which were most vvonderful places. 
We couldn’t understand if the caves were made by man or by 
Nature. The openings were about eighty feet above the ground. 
And a large animal couldn’t climb the long stone stairs that led 


1 As far as we could understand — HacKOJibKO Mbi morum noHHTb 
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to the caves. inside they were warm and dry with grey walls 
decorated with many pictures of different animals. 

Wfe knew the huge iguanodons were kept as domestic ani¬ 
mals and we decided that man was the master of the plateau. 
Soon we discovered that it was not so. 

The tragedy happened on the third day. Challenger and 
Summerlee went together to the lake where some of the natives 
were fıshing. Lord John and I had stayed in our camp, while a 
number of the Indians were busy with their everyday business 1 . 
Suddenly there was a loud cry. We heard the word “Stoa” and 
saw men, women and children running wildly for their homes. 

Wfe looked up and saw the Indians waving their arms and 
asking us to come up to their caves, Vfe took our guns and ran 
out to see what the danger could be. 

Suddenly from the nearest trees there came a group of 
twelve or fıfteen Indians, running for their lives 2 , and after them 
two dreadfiıl monsters. They were the monsters that came to 
our camp and frightened me on my night journey. They looked 
like horrible toads. They had ugly fish-like skins and moved in 
great jumps, but in size they were bigger than the largest ele- 
phant. had never before seen them in the daylight. We stood 
shocked. 

Wfe had little time to watch them, because in a moment they 
got some Indians and killed them. The Indians were helpless. 

fıred our guns but it had no effect on the monsters. They 
were reptiles and didn’t çare forpain 3 . But the noise of our guns 
slowed them and we had a little time to reach the stone steps 
leading to the caves. 

When the two monsters reached the stairs, a rain of arrows 
came from every cave. In a minute they were feathered with 


' everyday business — noBceaHeBHbie ae/ıa 
3 running for their lives — 6eryuiHx H30 Bcex cmı 
! didn’t çare for pain — He o6pamajın BHMMaHne Ha 60/ib 
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them, but they didn’t feel any pain and went on climbing the 
stairs. But at last the poison worked. One of the monsters gave 
a deep cry and dropped to the ground. Then the other followed 
it. With cries of triumph the Indians came down from their caves 
and had a dance of victory round the dead bodies. That night 
they cut up the bodies, but they were not going to eat the meat, 
because the poison was stili active. The great reptilian hearts 
lay there, beating slowly in horrible independent life. It was 
only on the third day that 1 the dreadful things stopped beating. 

Wfe spent seven days in the Indian village. We never stopped 
thinking about the escape to the outer world. One fact we had 
discovered very quickly: the Indians didn’t want to help us. In 
every other way they were our friends but when we asked them 
for help, we were met by a gentle “no”. They smiled and shook 
their heads, and there was the end of it. It was only Maretas, 
the chief s son, who looked sadly at us and told us by his ges- 
tures that he vvanted to help us. Since their triumph with the 
ape-men the Indians looked on us as supermen. 

Challenger went walking every moming and retumed only 
in the evening. One day he led us down to his secret place and 
told us about his plans. 

It was a small clearing in the çenter of a palm forest. There 
was a geyser there. Near it we saw a large balloon — that was 
the dried stomach of a great fısh lizard. It took Professor Chal¬ 
lenger about half an hour to fiil it with natural gas. 

Challenger was like a happy father looking at his fırst-born 
child. It was Summerlee who fırst broke the silence 2 . 

“You cfon’t mean us to go up in that thing, Challenger?" 

“I’d like to see how it works,” said Lord John. 

“So you will,” said Challenger. “Well, we cannot climb 
down and there is no tunnel. We cannot construct any kind of 


' It was only on the third day that — TojibKO Ha TperaH aeHb 
3 broke the silence — Hapyıun;ı THuiHHy 
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bridge. Önce I found some free hydrogen coming from the 
geyser. Then I had an idea of a balloon. It took me some time 
to fınd a bag for the gas, but fınally I found the solution! I will 
demonstrate my balloon.” 

Never was our expedition in greater danger. 1 The balloon 
flew up. In a moment Challenger went up after it. I had just 
time to throvv my arms round his body. So I flew up into the air 
too. Lord John got my legs, but 1 felt that he also was coming 
off the ground. For a moment I imagined the four of us flying 
like sausages över the plateau. Then we heard a sharp crack, 
and we fell on the ground. When we got up, we saw our balloon 
far away in the deep blue sky. 

I tried to write down ali events as they happened. Now I 
am fınishing my story from the old camp in company with Zam- 
bo. Wfe came down in a most unexpected way. 

It was in the evening of our risky adventure with Challenger’s 
balloon. 1 told you that the young boy was the only person who 
wanted to help us. That evening he came down to our little camp. 
Suddenly he gave me a small piece of bark, and pointed up at the 
caves. Then he put his fınger to his lips as a sign of secrecy 2 . 

I took the bark and we examined it together. It looked like 
a puzzle. 

“My God!” Lord John cried. “I believe I’ve got it. See here! 
How many marks are on that paper? Eighteen. There are eigh- 
teen cave openings above us!” 

“He pointed up to the caves when he gave it to me,” said I. 

“Wfell, this isa plan of the caves. What! Eighteen of them, 
some short, some deep, some branching. It’s a map, and here’s a 
cross on it. What’s the cross for? I think it shows the deepest.” 

“Or one that goes throuğh,” I cried. 


1 Never was our expedition in greater danger. — HuKoraa eme Hama 
3 KcneaHUHH He 6bma b 6 o.ibmeH onacHOCTH. 

2 as a sign of secrecy — b 3HaK moji43Hhh 
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“I believe our young friend is right,” said Challenger. “If 
the cave does not go through, I do not understand why the boy 
has drawn it. But if it does go through and comes out, we will 
ha ve about a hundred feet way down'.” 

“Well, our rope is stili more than a hundred feet long,” I 
cried. “Surely we could get down.” 

“How about the Indians in the cave?” Summerlee asked. 

“There are no Indians in any of the caves above our heads,” 
said I. “They don’t use those caves for living. Let’s go up 
there now!” 

Wfe made our way up to the cave that was marked in the 
drawing. It was a beautiful dry tunnel. The grey walls were 
covered with native symbols. There was white sand on the floor. 

went on and on until we came to a wall. There was no es- 
cape for us there. 

“Never mind, my friends,” said Challenger. “You have stili 
my promise of a balloon.” 

“Not a word about the balloon! Can we be in the wrong 
cave?” I asked. 

“No,” said Lord John, with his fmger on the plan. “Seven- 
teenth from the right and second from the left. This is the right 
cave.” 

I looked at the mark to which his finger pointed, and I gave 
a sudden cry. 

“I think I’ve got it! Follow me! Follow me! Look, it is 
marked as a forked cave 1 2 , and in the darkness we didn’t see it.” 

We vvent about thirty yards and a great black opening ap- 
peared in the wall. Wfe tumed into it and came into a much 
larger corridor. We went our way and suddenly, in the black 


1 we will have about a hundred feet way down — HaM Hano öyaeT 
cnycTHTbca npHMepHo Ha 30 MeTpOB bhh3 

2 a forked cave — a cave that has one end divided into two or more 
parts 


darkness in front of us we saw a dark red light. No sound, no 
vvarmth, no movement came from it, but stili the great light 
was ahead. 

“The moon!” cried Lord John. “N\fe are through, boys! We 
are through!'” 

The fiili moon shone down on us. It was a small opening, 
not larger than a window. As we looked down, we could see 
that the way down was not very difficult. understood that 
with the help of our rope we could fînd our way down. Then we 
retumed to our camp. 

had to do everything quickly and secretly. couldn’t 
take everything we had, but Challenger had something that he 
vvanted to take with him. When the darkness fell, we got our 
things up. Then w e looked back and took one last long look at 
that strange land, our dreamland, a land where we had done 
much, suffered much, and learned much — our land, as we shall 
ever cali it. When w e were looking back, a cali of some wild 
animal rang clear out of the darkness. It was the very voice of 
Maple White Land saying us good-bye. tumed and came 
into the cave that led to the outer world. 

Two hours later, we were at the foot of the cliff. In the early 
moming we reached it and saw about ten flres, not just one. 
There were twenty Indians who came to save us. The next day 
we began our way back to the Amazon. 

And so I Fınish my story. Our eyes have seen great wonders 
and each of us has become better in his own way. My dear Mr. 
McArdle, I hope very soon to shake you by the hand. 


We are through! — Mbi bmuuth! 
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Chapter Eleven 

A Procession! 
A Procession! 



couldn’t imagine that we were so popular in Europe. 
On our way to England we started to get radio messages. They 
wanted to pay a lot of money for a short report about our expe- 
dition. But we decided to give no information to the Press be- 
fore the meeting at the Zoological Institute. 

And now I’m going to teli you about the last exciting mo¬ 
ment of our adventure. I mean the meeting at the Zoological 
Institute. In front of me there is a newspaper report. Pil give 
you a chance to read it: 

THE NEW WORLD 

GREAT MEETİNG AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 

WHAT WAS IT? 

DEMONSTRATION IN REGENT STREET 

(SPECIAL) 
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“The meeting at the Zoological Institute was held last 
night. It has become a red letter date 1 in the history of Science. 
Last year the Institute sent an expedition to South America. 
They had to test Professor Challenger’s words about the exist- 
ence of prehistoric life. The meeting was a sensation. Nobody 
vvill forget it. 

“The Great Hail vvere full that night. About fıve thousand 
people came to see the traveliers. At last they appeared and took 
their places in the front of a platform. In the Hail you could see 
the faces of famous scientists from ali över the world. 

“Pm not going to describe the heroes because their photo- 
graphs are in ali newspapers. When the audience took their seats, 
the Chairman addressed the meeting. He said: ‘Professor Sum- 
merlee is going to teli us about the results. I knovv that the expe- 
dition was very successful. Fortunately the age of romance is not 
dead. Now the wildest imagination met the scientifıc results.’ 

“Professor Summerlee told the audience how it ali began. 
He also said some nice and hearty words 2 about Challenger. 
Then he described their way from the Amazon to the base of 
the cliffs. It was very diffıcult to fınd the way up the plateau. 
The fail of their bridge was a real tragedy. Then the Professor 
described the horrors and the wonders of the Lost World. He 
told of the vvonderful animal and plant life. The audience was 
very interested in the larger extinct animals. The Professor read 
a long list of their names. He and his companions saw about 
tvventy creatures. 

“He told about a snake, the skin of vvhich, deep purple in 
colour, was fiTty-one feet long. Professor told about a white crea- 
ture vvhich gave bright phosphorescence in the darkness; also a 
large black butterfly, the bite of vvhich vvas deadly poisonous. 


1 It has become a red letter date — 3to ct&io 3H3h MTe.ro bH mm 
COÖblTHeM 

2 hearty vvords — cepae‘iHbie cjiobü 
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The plateau was very rich in prehistoric forms of early Jurassic 
times. He also told about the gigantic stegosaurus (Malone had 
met the monster at a drinking-place near the lake); the iguan- 
odon and the pterodactyl (two of the fırst of the wonders, which 
they had met); the terrible meet-eating dinosaurs (which had 
hunted them); about the huge and dreadful bird, the phorora- 
chus, and the great deer which stili lives there. But the myste- 
ries of the Central lake vvere unbelievable! The Professor de- 
scribed the monstrous three-eyed fısh-lizards and the huge 
water snakes, which live in this mysterious lake. 

“Next he told about the Indians, and the colony of ape- 
men. Finally he described the genius but very dangerous in- 
vention of Professor Challenger. Finally he told about theirway 
back to civilization. 

“Some people thought that that was the end of the meeting. 
But suddenly Dr. James lllingworth stood up. First Dr. llling- 
worth thanked Professor Challenger and Professor Summer- 
lee. But then he asked for the proofs. Some photographs. But 
they may be fakes. What more? A story of a quick escape by 
ropes. It was exciting, but it proves nothing. The audience heard 
that Lord John Roxton had the skull of a phororachus. Can the 
audience have a look at it? 

“It is diffıcult to describe that chaos. A large part of the 
audience was shouting. Suddenly Professor Challenger was on 
his feet: 

‘I think you can remember, that the same foolish scenes 
happened at the last meeting. Now I’m going to show you some 
proofs. As Professor Summerlee explained, the ape-men de- 
stroyed our cameras. Wfe couldn’t bring a lot of luggage with us 
but we have Professor Summerlee’s collections of butterflies 
and insects. There are many new species. Was it not a proof?’ 
(Several voices, ‘No.’) ‘Who said no?’ 

“Dr. Illingworth (rising): ‘We think that you could make 
such a collection in any place.’ 
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“Professor Challenger: ‘I can show you a picture of ptero¬ 
dactyl taken from life... ’ 

“Dr. Illingvvorth: ‘No picture.’ 

“Professor Challenger: ‘You would like to see the prehis¬ 
toric thing with your own eyes?’ 

“Dr. Illingworth: ‘Yes, Sir.’ 

“Professor Challenger: ‘And then you will believe it?’ 

“Dr. Illingworth (laughing): ‘You are right, sir.’ 

“It was the sensation! Professor Challenger gave a signal 
and at önce Mr. Malone stood up and went to the back of the 
platform. A moment later two men carried in a large box. Fi¬ 
nally they put it in front of the Professor. Ali sound stopped. 
Professor Challenger opened the box. He looked down into the 
box and said, ‘Come, then, pretty, pretty!’ in a sweet voice. A 
moment later, a most horrible creature appeared from it and 
sat on the box. Nobody noticed the fail of the Duke of Durham 
into the orchestra... The face of the creature was like the wild- 
est dream. It was horrible, with two small red eyes. Its long half- 
opened beak was full of shark-like teeth. It was the devil of our 
childhood! Someone cried, two ladies fell from their chairs. For 
a moment there was danger of a general panic. 

“Professor Challenger tried to quiet the audience, but his 
movement frightened the creature. The strange shawl round its 
shoulders suddenly spread. It was a pair of leathery wings. The 
Professor tried to catch it by its legs, but it was too late. The 
monster was flying slowly round the Hail with a dry, leathery 
sound of its wings. A dreadful smell fllled the hail. The cries of 
the people frightened the creature. Faster and faster it flew. It 
got afraid and was beating against the vvalls and lamps. It was 
trying to escape. ‘The window! Shut that window!’ cried the 
Professor. But it was too late! In a moment the creature, like a 
huge butterfly, came to the öpen window and was göne. 

“Then — oh! How can I describe what happened then — 
everyone was on his feet. Everyone was moving and shouting. 
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‘Up with them! up with them!’ cried a hundred voices. In a 
moment the four travellers were above the crowd. ‘Regent 
Street! Regent Street!’ cried the voices. The audience left the 
Hail, carrying the four on their shoulders. Out in the Street a 
hundred thousand people were waiting. ‘A procession! A pro- 
cession!’ was the cry. The whole Central traffic of London was 
stopped. Finally, the four travellers were near Lord John Rox- 
ton’s house. It was one of the most wonderful evenings!” 

Some words about the London pterodactyl. Two women 
saw it sitting on the roof of the Great Hail. The creature stayed 
there like a statue for some hours. The next day a nevvspaper 
article told about an officer. He had left his post, and was sent 
to prison. He said that he had dropped his gun and left his post 
because he suddenly saw the devil between him and the moon. 
The judges didn’t believe the poor. There is one more report. 
The captain of the “Start Point”, an American ship, reported 
that when they had just left the port something between' a fly- 
ing goat and a monstrous bat was flying very quickly southwest. 
The scientists believe that somewhere in the waters of the At¬ 
lantic the last European pterodactyl found its end. 

And Gladys — oh, my Gladys! — Gladys of the mystic lake! 
Let me teli it in a few words. No letter or telegram vvaited for 
me, and I went to her house at my fırst night in England. Whs 
she dead or alive? Where were ali my dreams of the öpen arms, 
the smiling face, her svveet vvords for me? I ran down the gar- 
den, knocked at the door, heard the voice of Gladys inside, and 
ran into the sitting-room. She was sitting in the armchair. 

“Gladys!” I cried, “Gladys!” 

Her face was new to me. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Gladys!” I cried. “What is the matter? You are my Gla¬ 
dys, are you not — little Gladys Hungerton?” 


1 something between — hchto cpeflHee Mexay 
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“No,” said she, “I am Gladys Potts. Let me introduce you 
to my husband.” 

How absürd life is! I said “How do you do?” to a little red- 
haired man. 

“You didn’t get my letter at Para, then?” she asked. 

“No, I got no letter.” 

“Oh, what a pity! Wfell, 1 told \Villiam ali about you,” said 
she. “Wfe have no secrets. I am so sorry about it. But I think 
your feeling was not so deep. You left me and went to the other 
end of the world. You’re not angry with me, are you?” 

“No, no, not at ali. 1 think I’ll go.” 

I had already left the room but suddenly I came up to that 
little man. 

“Will you ansvver a question?” I asked. “How did you do 
it? Have you found hidden treasure, or discovered a pole, or 
flown the Channel, or vvhat? Where is the romance? How did 
you get it?” 

He looked at me with a hopeless little face. 

“tyfell, just one question,” 1 cried. “What are you? What is 
your profession?” 

“I am a derk,” said he. “Second man at Johnson and 
Merivale’s, 41 Chancery Lane.” 

“Good-night!” said I, and came out, vvith hatred and 
laughter. 

One more episode. Last night we ali met at Lord John 
Roxton’s house, and sitting together we talked our adventures 
över. It was strange to see the old, well-known faces in the old 
English house. After supper Lord John Roxton had something 
to say to us. From a cupboard he took an old cigar-box and put 
it on the table. 

“There’s one thing,” said he, “that 1 would like to teli you. 
Can you remember the day we found the lake of pterodactyls? 
Wfell, something in that place seemed strange to me. It was blue 
clay.” 
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The Professors nodded. 

“Wfell, in the whole world I remembered only one place 
where you could find blue clay. That was the great Diamond 
Mine of Kimberley — what? So I risked my life and one night I 
spent with a spade in my hand among pterodactyls. This is what 
I got.” 

He opened his cigar-box, and we eould see about twenty 
or thirty stones. They were of different sizes — from the size of 
beans to that of eggs. 

“I brought them back, and on the first day in England I 
consulted about its price. It is minimum of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Of course they belong to ali of us. Well, Chal- 
lenger, what will you do with your fıfty thousand?” 

“1 would like to found a private museum.” 

“And you, Summerlee?” 

“I would retire from teaching.” 

“1*11 start a new expedition,” said Lord John Roxton, “to 
having another look at the dear old plateau. As to you, young 
boy, you will spend your money in getting married, won’t you?” 

“Not just yet,” said I. “I think, I would go with you.” 


The Stories about 
Sherlock Holmes 
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The Adventure 
of the Speckled Band 



Helen Stoner Telis Her Story 

1 studied the methods of my friend Sherlock Holmes dur- 
ing the last eight years and I was sure that he did his work for 
the love of his art — not for the love of money. Many cases were 
tragic, some vvere comic, some mysterious, but they were never 
ordinary. Of ali cases this one was the most exciting. 

It ali began in those early days when I was living at Sher¬ 
lock Holmes’s flat in Baker Street in London. 

It was early in April in the year 1883. I woke one morning 
and saw Sherlock Holmes standing, fully dressed, near my bed. 
He was a late riser and as the clock showed me that it was only 
a quarter past seven. I looked at him in some surprise. 

“Very sorry to wake you up, Watson,” said he. 

“What is it... a fire?” 


“No, a Client. I think thisyoung lady has arrived too excited. 
She is waiting now in the sitting room. Now, when young ladies 
walk around London at this early hour, and knock sleepy peo- 
ple up out of their beds, I think that it is something very impor- 
tant which they have to teli. It is going to be a very interesting 
case! Wfould you like to come and listen to what she has got to 
say.” 

“My dear friend, I’ll be down in a minute.” 

When I came into the sitting room, I saw a lady dressed in 
black standing by the window. 

“Good-moming, madam,” said Holmes. “My name is 
Sherlock Holmes. This is my true friend Dr. Watson. So, you 
can speak as freely as before myself I can see that you are very 
cold. Move close to the fire and I’ll ask to bring you a cup of 
hot coffee.” 

“I am not cold,” said the woman in a low voice. 

“What, then?” 

“I’m afraid! Afraid to death!” She looked very tired and 
unhappy, and her face was very white. She had frightened eyes, 
like those of some hunted animal. She was a young woman of 
about thirty, but her hair was grey. 

“Don’t be afraid of anything in my house, just teli us every- 
thing you have got,” said Sherlock Holmes. “We will help you. 
You have come by train this morning, I see.” 

“You know me, then?” 

“No, but I noticed the second half of a retum ticket in your 
hand when you took off your glove. You started your way early 
in the morning.” 

The lady looked at Holms surprisingly. 

“Whatever your reasons are, you are absolutely right,” said 
she. “I started from home before six. Sir, I shallgo mad if I get no 


1 you can speak as freely as before myself — Bbi MOxeTe roBOpUTb 
COBepUieHHO otkpobchho. 
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help. I have heard of you, Mr. Holmes from Mrs. Farintosh, 
whom you helped a lot. It was from her that 1 had your address. 
Oh, sir, do you not think that you could help me, too? Can you 
explain some mysteries to me? Now I can’t pay you but in a month 
or six weeks I shall be married, and vvill have my ovvn money.” 

Holmes turned to his desk and opened it and looked 
through some papers. 

“Farintosh,” said he. “Ah yes, I can remember her case. I 
think it was before your time, Watson. 1 can only say, madam, 
that I shall be happy to do my beat to help you as I did to your 
friend. As for paying, you can do at the time, vvhich you choose. 
And now teli us your story.” 

“Oh dear!” answered our visitor, “the very horror of my 
situation is that I have no facts to teli you. Nothing that will be 
of any help to you. I’m afraid you can think that 1 am just a 
nervous woman... But I have heard, Mr. Holmes, that you can 
see deeply into the human heart. You may advise me how to 
walk among the dangers around me.” 

“Teli me ali you know, madam.” 

“ My name is Helen Stoner, and 1 am living vvith my step- 
father. He is the last member of one of the oldest Saxon fami- 
lies in England, the Roylotts of Stoke Moran.” 

“I know the name,” said Holmes. 

“The family was one of the richest in England but in the 
last century the family lost ali their power. When my stepfather 
was bom they had no money. Now nothing is left, only a small 
piece of land and an old house. When my stepfather was young 
he became a doctor, because he had to work. He wcnt to India 
and worked there successfully. But one day a tragedy happened. 
Somebody got into his house and stole many things. My step¬ 
father got so angry that beat his servant to death 1 . My stepfa¬ 
ther spent many years in prison and retumed to England an 


beat his servant to death — 3a6njı CBoero cjıyry ao CMepm 
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unhappy and angry man. When Dr. Roylott was in India he 
married my mother, Mrs. Stoner. Her husband — my father 
was dead at that time. My sister Julia and I were twins, and we 
were only two years old at the time of my mother’s second mar- 
riage. After our retum to England my mother died and left ali 
her money to Dr. Roylott, our stepfather. He decided no to 
work any more and took us to live with him in the old country 
house. My mother ordered that when we got married he should 
give each of us money each year. 

“But a terrible change came över our stepfather about this 
time. Instead of making friends with our neighbours, he shut 
himself up in his house and seldom came out. But when he did, 
he became very angry and violent. At last he became the terror 
of the village. 

“Now he is more and more violent, and sometimes has 
flghts with the people from the village. Everybody is afraid of 
him now, and they run away when they see him. His only friends 
are gypsies. My stepfather loves them and they can do what- 
ever they want in our house. 

“And he also loves Indian animals. His friend sends them 
to him from India. Now he has a cheetah and a baboon, which 
walk freely in our garden. 

“You can imagine from what I say that my poor sister Julia 
and I had very unhappy lives. No servant stayed with us, and for a 
long time we did ali the work in the house. She was thirty at the 
time of her death, and her hairwas already grey, like my hair now.” 

“Your sister is dead, then?” 

“She died two years ago, and that’s why I’m here. Two years 
ago at Christmas time we were staying at our aunt’s in London. 
There Julia met a young man who asked to marry her. My step¬ 
father agreed. But two weeks before the wedding day a tragedy 
happened.” 

Sherlock Holmes was listening with his eyes closed but now 
he opened them and looked at Helen. 
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“Please teli us everything about her death in detail,” said he. 

“It is easy for me to do so, because I can remember it ali 
very well. It was a terrible time. But fırst I’d like to teli you about 
our house. You can live only in one part of it, because it is very 
old and not comfortable. Our bedrooms are on the ground floor, 
the fırst is Dr. Roylott’s bedroom, the second is my sister’s, 
and the third is my bedroom. The rooms ali have windows into 
the garden and their doors öpen into the corridor. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“That terrible night Dr. Roylott went to his room early. 
Later we vvent to our bedrooms but suddenly my sister came 
into my room. She couldn’t get to sleep because of the smell of 
the strong Indian cigars. My stepfather liked to smoke them. 
At eleven o’clock she left me, but she stopped at the door and 
looked back. 

‘Teli me, Helen,’ said she, ‘have you ever heard a whistle 
at night?’ 

‘Never,’ said I. 

‘It is strange, but about three in the morning, I hear a low 
whistle. I am a light sleeper 1 and it always wakes me. I cannot 
teli where it comes from, perhaps from the next room.' 

‘Gypsies?’ 

She smiled back at me, closed my door, and a few mo- 
ments later 1 heard her key tum in the lock.” 

“Why did you lock your doors at night?” said Holmes. 

“Our stepfather kept a cheetah and a baboon. We were 
afraid of them and of gypsies.” 

“Please go on.” 

“I could not sleep that night. It was a wild stormy night. 
The wind was blovving hard. Suddenly I heard the wild scream 
of a terrified woman. I knevv that it was my sister’s voice. I 


I am a light sleeper — fl oıeHb nyTKO cıuuo 
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jumped from my bed, and ran into the corridor. When I opened 
my door I think 1 heard a low vvhistle, and a few moments later 
the sound of falling metal. 

“1 ran to my sister’s door. By the light of the corridor-lamp 
I saw my sister appear, her face vvhite vvith terror, her hands ask- 
ing for help. I ran to her, but at that moment she fell to the ground. 
She was in terrible pain. She was crying: ‘Help me, Helen! I am 
dying!' andthen ‘Oh, myGod! Helen! It was the band! The speck¬ 
led band!’ She wanted to say something else, but she couldn’t, 
only pointed her fınger to the stepfathers’ room. I called loudly 
for my stepfather, and he ran out of his room to help her. But we 
could do nothing. Such was the terrible end of my dear sister.” 

“One moment,” said Holmes, “are you sure about this 
vvhistle and metallic sound?” 

“I think I heard it, but the night was so stormy... Perhaps I 
made a mistake.” 

“Was your sister dressed?” 

“No, she was in her night-dress. In her right hand there 
was found a match.” 

“It means that she tned to look about her. That is impor- 
tant. And what did the poliçe fınd?” 

“They tried but they couldn’t understand why my sister 
had died. Nobody could get into her room and they didn’t fınd 
any poison in her body.” 

“What do you think this unfortunate lady died of, then?” 

“I think that she died of fear and nervous shock. What 
frightened her? I cannot imagine.” 

“Were there gypsies in the house?” 

“Yes, they are alvvays there.” 

“Ah, and what is ‘speckled band'?” 

“Perhaps she meant some band of people — gypsies. Per¬ 
haps she was talking about those bands vvhich gypsies wear 
round their heads.” 

Holmes shook his head. 


“Please go on your story.” 

“That was two years ago and I have been very lonely vvith- 
out my sister. A month ago a dear friend asked me to marrv me. 
We are going to get married soon. Two days ago my stepfather 
asked me to move into my sister’s room. He vvanted to mend 
the bedroom wall and I had to sleep in my sister’s bed. 

“Can you imagine my terror when last night I suddenly heard 
the same low vvhistle? I jumped up and lit the lamp, but saw no¬ 
thing. I was too afraid to go to bed again, so I dressed and ran out 
of the house and came to London to ask for your help.” 

“This is a very deep business. 1 ” said my friend. “But we 
must act as quickly as possible. Can we look at ali these rooms 
if we go to your house today, Miss Stoner? But your stepfather 
must not know.” 

“He is meeting some important people in London today, 
so he is out ali day long.” 

“Excellent. You will come vvith me, Watson?” 

“Thankyou, sir.” 

Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson 

Visit the House 

“And vvhat do you think of it ali, Watson?” asked Sherlock 
Holmes vvhen Helen Stoner left the room. 

“Dark, mysterious and frightening. What about lovv vvhis- 
tles and strange vvords of her dying sister?” 

“If you think about the vvhistles at night and a band of gyp¬ 
sies vvho are friends to her stepfather, you vvill understand that 
vve have every reason to believe 2 that the doctor doesn’t vvant 
his stepdaughter’s marriage.” 

1 This is a very deep business. — 3to OMeHb cnoacHoe aejıo. 

: vve have every reason to believe — y Hac ecTb Bce ocuoBaHiıa ııojıaraib 
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“But what, then, did the gypsies do?” 

“I don’t know. cannot give answer to many questions, 
that’s why we are going to visit the doctor’s house today. What’s 
that noise?” 

Our door suddenly opened and a tali man came in. 

“Which of you is Holmes?” he asked. 

“My name, sir,” said my friend. 

“I am Dr. Grimesby Roylott of Stoke Moran.” 

“Will you sit down, Doctor?” said Holmes. 

“I know that my stepdaughter has been here. What did she 
teli you?” 

“It is a little cold for the time of the year,” said Holmes. 

“What did she teli you?” cried the doctor angrily. 

“The floNvers are starting to grovv,” said Holmes. 

“I know you, Holmes trouble-maker! You try to look like a 
policeman and to work like a policeman, but you are just a 
trouble-maker!” 

My friend smiled. 

“When you go out close the door, there is a strong wind 
outdoors.” 

“1 will go when 1 have fınished. It’s better for you to leave 
me alone. Remember I am a dangerous man!” 

He lefit the room quickly. 

“We mustn’t be late. Now I see that Miss Stoner is in great 
danger. And now, Watson, we shall have breakfast, and then 1 
try to fınd out more about this man.” 

It was nearly one o’clock when Sherlock Holmes came 
back. 

“1 have seen the will of his wife,” said he. “Our dangerous 
friend needs the giriş’ money, because he has only 750 pounds 
a year from his dead wife. If the giriş marry, they will ask for 
their money and he will have too little of it. And now the doc¬ 
tor knows that we are interested in him. So if you are ready, we 
are leaving for Stoke Moran. Don’t forget to take your gun with 
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you, Watson. And the töothbrush — we are going to stay there 
for the night.” 

When we got to Stoke Moran, Miss Stoner met us and 
showed the house. The building was made of grey stone. One 
part of it was nearly ruined but the other was much better. Helen 
shovved us the three bedrooms. 

“Everything is OK with your bedroom, Miss Stoner! It 
doesn’t need any mending, as I can see,” said Holmes. 

“I think my stepfather vvanted me to move into my sister’s 
room. It was his plan,” said Helen. 

“It sounds possible,” said Holmes and looked at the win- 
dows carefully. “When you lock the windows, can anybody get 
inside from the garden?” 

“No.” 

Holmes went into Julia’s room and watched it. There was 
a table, two chairs and a bed there. 

“Why is that bell-rope there, över the bed?” he asked. 

“It goes into the servant’s room. They put it here two years 
ago. But we never had servants here.” 

Holmes came up to the bell-rope and pulled it. 

“But it doesn’t work! This is very interesting! Look There is 
an air-vent near it! Isn’t it strange too? Why have you got an air- 
vent that goes into another room, and not outside, Miss Stoner?” 

“Very strange!” said Helen. “The bell-rope that doesn’t 
ring, and a ventilator that does not ventilate.” 

We ali went to the doctor’s bedroom. There was not much 
fumiture there. But Holmes looked at it very carefully. There 
was a bed, a round table, a comfortable arm-chair, and a big 
metal safe near the wall. 

“What’s in here?” he asked, touching the safe. 

“My stepfather’s business papers.” 

“Oh! you have seen inside, then?” 

“Only önce, some years ago. I remember that it was tull of 
papers.” 
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“There isn’t a cat in it, for example?” 

“No. What a strange idea!” 

“Well, look at this!” He pointed at a small plate of milk on 
the top of the safe. 

“No; we don’t keep a cat. But there is a cheetah and a ba- 
boon but they don’t drink from such small plates.” 

“Now, Miss Stoner,” said Holmes. “I see that your life is 
in danger. It is very important and you must follow my ad- 
vice. Tonight my friend Watson and I spend the night in your 
room.” 

Both Miss Stoner and 1 looked at him in surprise. 

“Yes, we must. Let me explain. We will take a room in 
the village hotel. When your stepfather goes to bed, turn on 
the lamp in your sister’s room as a signal to us. Then go to 
your bedroom and don’t forget to leave the windows öpen. 
We’ll get into your sisters’ room and wait for the sound of 
falling metal and the vvhistle. 1 think we won’t wait for a long 
time.” 

“Oh, Mr. Holmes, now I see that you knovv how my sister 
died. Teli me hovv it happened. Do you know?” 

“I must get some more information but 1 think that I know. 
Now be brave and good-bye. Remember, if you do what 1 teli 
you, Miss Stoner, you will be out of danger for ever.” 

Holmes and 1 went to the village and took a room in a small 
hotel. From our window we could see the house well. Holmes 
said to me: 

“It is going to be dangerous there, Watson. Doctor is an 
angry and clever man.” 

“My dear friend, ifl can be ofhelp, I will come vvith you.” 

“Thank you, Watson. I’ll really need your help. Did you 
see the bell-rope and air-vent in the room? It means there is a 
hole between two bedrooms. I knew about it from the very be- 
ginning. Do you remember Helen told us about the smell of 
Dr. Roylott’s cigarettes?” 


“There is an air-vent betvvcen the bedrooms, there is a bell- 
rope that doesn’t work and there is a lady who is in danger. 1 
stili cannot see...” 

“What is more, the lady’s bed is fıxed to the floor 1 . İt stays 
there, near the bell-rope and under the air-vent.” 

“Holmes!” I cried. “1 begin to understand! We must stop 
him!” 


Terrible Death 

Ali vvas dark at the house. We were watching the windows 
and then suddenly we savv bright light. 

“That isoursignal,” said Holmes. “It comes from the right 
window.” 

We left the hotel and went to the house. We walked quietly 
through the garden, and climbed into the bedroom through the 
öpen window. 

When we were in Julia’s bedroom, we closed the window 
and looked around the room. It looked just the same as before. 
Holmes said in a lovv voice, "We must make no noise.” I showed 
him that I had heard. “Wc must sit without a light. He could 
see it through the air-vent.” 

1 took out my pistol and put it on the corner of the table. 

Holmes brought a long thin stick with him and put it near 
him — with a box of matehes. Then he tumed off the light and 
we were left in darkness 2 . 

Hovv shall I ever forget those terrible hours? 

I could not hear anything but I knew Holmes sat near, vvith 
öpen eyes, listening and vvatehing. 

1 the lady’s bed is fıxed to the floor — «poBaTb npmcpen:ıeHa k ııojıy 
- we vvere left in darkness — mu OKa3&iHCb b TeMHOTe 
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From outside vve heard the cry of a night bird, and far avvay 
the church clock striking every quarter of an hour. Twelve 
o’clock — one — two and three, and stili we sat waiting silently. 

Suddenly there was a light showing through the air-vent. 
There was a sound of movement, and then another very small 
sound. Holmes jumped up from the bed, struck a match, and 
beat vvildly with his stick. 

“You see it, \\htson?” he called. “You see it?” 

1 saw nothing. I heard a low whistle. But I could see that 
Holmes’s face was white with terror. 

I came up to the lamp and tumed it on. Holmes looked at 
the air-vent. Suddenly there was the most terrible cry I have 
ever heard. 

Then the house was silent again. 

“What does it mean?” I asked. 

“It means that it is ali över,” Holmes answered. “Take your 
pistol. We must go into Dr Roylott’s room.” 

We took the lamp and came into the doctor’s room. There 
was a lamp on the table. The iron safe was öpen. The doctor sat 
on a chair. His head was up and his eyes were fıxed on the air- 
vent. Round his head there was a yellow band with brown spots. 
He did not move as we came in the room. He was dead. 

“The band! The speckled band!” said Holmes in alow voice. 

I took a step fonvard. At önce the band moved, and I saw it 
was a snake. 

The snake moved and began to tum its head. 

“ It’s a very dangerous Indian snake. İts poison can kili any- 
body. Roylott died quickly. must put the snake back in the 
safe.” Very, very carefully, Holmes took the snake and threw it 
into the metal safe and quickly closed it. 

These are the true facts of the death of Dr. Grimesby 
Roylott. 

We went to Miss Stoner and told her everything. There was 
no danger for her but the next day she left for her aunt who 
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lived in Harrow. We called the poliçe and they decided that the 
doctor met his death playing with his dangerous pet. 

On our way back to London, I asked Holmes how he 
learned about the snake. 

“At first, Watson, I thought that it was gypsies. But the dan¬ 
ger couldn’t get into the room through the window or the door. 
So I understood that the danger vvas in the ventilator and the 
beli rope — something came through the ventilator and down 
the rope. When I saw the milk I understood that it vvas a snake. 
It vvas easy for the doctor to get Indian animals. Of course, he 
knevv that it vvas very difficult to fınd this snake’s poison in the 
dead body. This clever and cruel man used his Indian knovv- 
ledge to kili. He taught the snake to obey the vvhistle and return 
to its master. It vvas easy to put it through the ventilator. It 
climbed dovvn the rope on the bed, and it bit the person there 
as soon as he or she moved. He kept the snake in the metal safe. 
The sound of falling metal vvas the door of the safe. Perhaps the 
snake came through the air-vent many times before it killed 
Julia. Helen, too, nearlydiesbecause of this snake. Buttonight 
vvhen I beat the snake vvith his stick, it got afraid and vvent back 
through the air-vent. So I think I killed the doctor, but I can’t 
say that 1 am sorry about it!” said Holmes. 



The Five Orange Pips 



Uncle Elias’s Story 

It is not easy to choose one of Shcrlock Holmes’s cases to teli 
you because they ali are interesting or strange or mysterious. There 
is one of his last cases, vvhich was so interesting in its details and 
surprising in its results that I’m going to teli you the story now. 

It was the end of September 1887. My wife was visiting her 
aunt, so 1 was staying with my friend Sherlock Holmes in Baker 
Street. The weather was terrible that day. Ali the day the vvind 
was blowing hard and it was raining heavily outside. Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson were spending a quiet evening together. 

“Was that the door beli?” I asked. “ Who can this be? Some 
friend of yours, perhaps?” 

“No, l’msure. Tfhe comeson business in this weather, it’s 
very important. Come in!” said Holmes. 

Agood-lookingyoung man came in. He waswet, tired and 
worried. 


• The Five Orange Pips • 

“You have come far? 1 ” asked Holmes. 

“Yes, from Horsham. I have come for advice.” 

“You get it easily.” 

“And help.” 

“Ah — that is not always so easy.” 

“I have heard of you, Mr. Holmes, and a friend has sent 
me to you. He says that you know everything...” 

“He said too much. Well, sit down and teli me, ifyou can, 
ali I need to know.” 

The young man sat down, and put his wet feet near the fire. 

“My name is John Openshaw. I think it is better to be- 
gin my story from some facts of my family. My father, Joseph, 
had a brother, Elias, who vvent to live in America vvhen he 
was young. He became a planter in Florida and at the time 
of war he fought in Jackson’s army. He didn’t like the black 
Americans, but during the Civil War he fought against the 
men from the North, and with those from the South. When 
the war vvas över he returned to his plantation for three or 
four years. But the South lost the war, and there was equali- 
ty for black people. About 1869 or 1870 he came back to 
England with a lot of money and bought a comfortable house 
near Horsham. 

“He had no family and was a strange, unhappy man. He 
didn't want any friends and he often drank a lot. But he vvas 
kind to me and vvhen I vvas tvvelve, I came to live vvith him. 
When I vvas sixteen, 1 vvas quite a master of the house. I kept ali 
the keys and could go vvhere 1 liked and do vvhat I liked. 

But there vvas one room in the house vvhich vvas alvvays 
locked. Nobody could go there. Sometimes 1 looked through 
the keyhole and could see nothing but old boxes 2 . 


1 You have come far? — Bbi npuexajiH H3aajıeKa? 

2 could see nothing but old boxes — ne Bnaejı Hunero, KpOMe cıapbix 
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“One day Uncle Elias got a letter from the town of Pon- 
dicherry in India. ‘Pondicherry stamp! What can thisbe? I have 
no friends there,’ he said and opened the letter. Out there 
jumped five little dried orange pips. They fell on his plate. I 
began to laugh at this and stopped suddenly because I saw my 
uncle’s white face. ‘K.K.K.!’ he cried. ‘Oh my God, my God, 
they have found me!’ ‘What is it, uncle?’ I cried. ‘Death,’ he 
said and ran upstairs. 

“ I looked at the envelope. It had three Ks on its back. There 
was no letter inside. Who sent it? And why was my uncle so 
frightened? 

“I left the breakfast table. When I vvasgoingupstairs, I met 
my uncle coming down. He had a large key in one hand, and a 
small black box in the ot her. 

‘They may do vvhat they like, but I will win in the end,’ he 
said angrily. ‘Teli Mary’ — she was his servant — ‘that I want 
her to light a fire in my room today, and send for Fordham, my 
lawyer. ’ 

“When Fordham arrived, they both went up to uncle's bed- 
room. They spent there a lot of time and at last asked me to 
come in. The fire was buming brightly, and ali around it there 
was black bumt paper. The small box with three Ks on it vvas 
öpen and there vvas nothing inside. 

■John,’ my uncle said, ‘I know that I’mgoing to die soon. 
My brother, your father, will have ali my money and my 
house after my death, and you will have it when he dies. I 
hope you can enjoy it. If you find you cannot, take my ad- 
vice and leave everything to your worst enemy. I don’t know 
vvhat is going to happen... l’m afraid that my money brings 
death vvith it.’ 

“I couldn’t understand vvhat he meant, but 1 felt the dan- 
ger. Surprisingly, nothing dangerous happened for a fevv vveeks. 
Nothing happened to change our lives and we lived our usual 
quiet life. But 1 savv a change in my uncle. He started to drink a 
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lot and every day he shut himself avvay in his room, he didn’t 
vvant to see anyone. One day he drank too much and ran vvildly 
out of the house. He vvas running about the garden vvith a gun 
in his hand, shouting out that he vvas afraid of no man. Then, 
suddenly frightened, he ran back into the house, and into his 
room, locking himself in again. 

“One night I heard a cry. I got up out of my bed and ran to 
my uncle’s room. The door vvas öpen, the room vvas empty. 

“In the momingvve found him at the far end of the garden, 
face dovvnvvards 1 , in a very small lake. He vvas dead. The poliçe 
said he killed himselfbut I knevv he vvas afraid to die, so I didn’t 
think it vvas true.” 

Holmes stopped the young man for a minute. 

“One moment,” he said. “When did your uncle get a letter 
from India and vvhen did he die?” 

“The letter arrived on March 10,1883. He died seven vveeks 
later, upon the night of May 2nd.” 

“Thank you. Please, go on.” 

“After my uncle’s death, my father moved into the house. 
Of course I asked him to look careftılly at the locked room but 
vve didn’t find anything important. Ali vve found vvas the small 
box. It vvas empty, and had a piece of paper vvith three Ks and 
the vvords ‘Letters and Receipts’ vvritten on it.” 


Five More Pips 

“So vve lived in the uncle’s house. On the fourth day after 
the Nevv Year I heard my father’s cry of surprise vvhen vve vvere 
sitting at the breakfast-table. I looked at him and savv five orange 
pips in his hand and an öpen letter. 

1 face dovvnvvards — jihuom bhh3 
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“He always laughed at my story of Elias and the fıve orange 
pips, but now he looked puzzled and even frightened. 

‘What does it mean, John?’ he said in a low voice. His face 
was vvhite. 

‘Look! There’s K. K. K. on the letter,’ he said. V& were afraid. 

‘So the letter says. Here are the letters K. K. K. It also telis 
me to leave the papers in the garden. What papers?’ 

‘The papers in the Uncle Elias’s box. But he bumt them!’ 

‘Well, where does the letter come from? From Dundee in 
Scotland,’ he said. ‘Why do they write to me about papers?’ 
said my father. 

‘You must teli the poliçe.’ 

‘No, they will laugh at me. Let’s forget about it.’ 

“Three days later my father went to see his friend who lived 
some miles away. I thought he would be safer away from home. 
But I was wrong. 

“On the second day 1 got a letter from his friend asking me 
to come at önce. The poliçe said that my father was walking 
home in the dark when he fell down a hill. He was badly hurt 
and died soon after. They decided it was an accident, but I didn’t 
agree. 

“But 1 was sure it was not. I thought it was a murder, and I 
couldn’t forget the fıve orange pips and the strange letters to 
my uncle and my father. 

“Now 1 was the one to own the house. I have lived alone in 
that house for nearly three years now. Then yesterday 1 got this.” 

“The young man showed us the letter with K.K.K. on it 
and fıve small orange pips inside. 

“You see? It comes from London, and it says ‘Leave the 
papers in the garden.’ Those are the words that were in the letter 
to my father.” 

“What did you do next?” asked Holmes. 

“Nothing,” ansvvered John. “I don’t know what to do. I 
am too afraid.” 
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“Nothing?” cried Holmes. “Young man, you are in great- 
est danger!” 

“I have talked to the poliçe,” said Openshavv sadly. “But 
they laughed at me. They say there is nothing to worry about.” 

“How stupid they are!” cried Holmes. “Why did you come 
to me and why did you not come at önce? Haven’t you found 
anything which can help us?” 

“Well, I found this paper in the locked room,” said John 
and gave us a small piece of half-bumt paper. It said: 

4th. Hudson came. Same old platform. 

7th. Set the pips on McCauley, Paramore, and John Swain, 
of St. Augustine. 

9th. McCauley cleared. 

lOth. John Swain cleared. 

12th. Visited Paramore. Ali well. 

“Thank you,” said Holmes as he gave the paper back to 
John. “And now, we haven’t got time even to talk. You must go 
home at önce and act.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“There is only one thing to do. You must put this piece of 
paper that you’ve shown us into the box. You must also put in a 
note to say that your uncle burned ali the other papers. Then 
leave the box in the garden. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“We must fırst get you out of danger.” 

“Thank you,” said John. “I shall do as you say. I shall see 
you at Horsham, then?” said John. 

“No. Your secret hides in London. It is there that 1 shall 
look for it.” 

“Then I shall cali on you in a day, or in tvvo days, with news 
of the box and papers.” And with those words, John went out 
into the dark night, the wind and the rain. 
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Some More Deaths 

Sherlock Holmes sat for some time in silence and watched 
the fire. Then he smoke his pipe and watched the blue smoke- 
rings as they came up to the ceiling. 

“I think, VVatson,” he said at last, “that of ali our cases, 
this is the most fantastic.” 

“tyfell, yes, John Openshavv is vvalking among great dan- 
gers, and we cannot say what these dangers are. Who is this 
K. K. K. and why does he hate this unhappy family?” 

Holmes closed his eyes and said slovvly: “The ideal rea- 
soner 1 can guess what happens next after he studies just one 
episode carefully. He can also guess the result which would fol- 
lovv. He can work in his study but he has to use ali the knovv- 
ledge he can get from around. If I remember right, in the early 
days of our friendship, you made a document...” 

“Yes, it was a vvonderful document. Philosophy, astrono- 
my, and politics were marked at zero, 1 remember. Botany — a 
little better, geology — rather deep (you know vvhcre each mud- 
stain comes from), chemistry — eccentric, anatomy — unsys- 
tematic, sensational literatüre and erime records 2 — unique, 
violin-player, boxer, lawyer, and smoker. Those, T think, were 
the main points.” 

Holmes smiled and said: 

“VVfell, I say now, as I said then, that a man should keep in 
his head the information he needs every day, but the other 
knovvledge.he should put away, vvhere he can get it if he wants 
it. Now, for this case we should use ali our resources. Can you 
give me the American Encyclopedia vvhich stands on the shelt 

1 reasoner — (3Ö.) MeaoBeK, cnoco6ubiii BoccTaHOBHTb xo;ıco6biTHH, 
noHATb npH'iHiibi npoHcxoafluıero 

2 sensational literatüre and erime records — yroJiOBHaa ^mepaTypa m 
cyüeÖHbie oTMeTbi 
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över there? First of ali we may guess that Elias Openshavv had 
some very strong reason for leaving America. Men of his age do 
not change thcir way of life and leave the warm climate of Florida 
for the English one. İt means that he was afraid of something. 
That’s why he lived a lonely life and locked ali his doors so carefiıl- 
ly. But what was he afraid of? The only things that can help us are 
the letters. Now where did those Ietters come from? Did you see?” 

“The fırst was from Pondicherry, the second from Dun- 
dee, and the third from London.” 

“Does that teli you anything?” 

“They are ali sea ports. Probably the writer was on a ship.” 

“Very good, my dear Watson. Elias got a letter from Pon¬ 
dicherry in India and seven weeks later he was killed. John’s 
father got a letter from Dundee in Scotland and he was killed 
only three or four days later. What does that mean?” 

“1 can’t see, my dear Watson.” 

"Well, 1 think that the letter came by steamship, but a sail- 
ing ship (that is much slower) brought the killer.” 

“It’s possible,” said 1. 

“Do you see why I’m worried now? And now you see the 
danger that John Openshavv is in. This letter comes from Lon¬ 
don and it means the killer is in London too.” 

“Oh!” cried I. “What can it mean, this endless killing?” 

“The papers Elias Openshavv brought vvith him from Amer¬ 
ica are very important to the killer or killers. I think that there 
are tvvo or three people, and they vvant to gct the papers back. 
So I think K. K. K. belong to the name of an organization, not 
the name of a person...” 

“But of vvhat organization?” 

“Have you never...” Sherlock Holmes vvas talking in a lovv 
voice — "have you never heard of the Ku KJux Klan?” 

“I never have.” 

Holmes opened the American Encyclopedia and said: 
“Here it is: 


Ku. Klux. Klan. İt sounds like the rifle getting ready to fire. 
This terrible secret organization started in the Southern States 
after the Civil War. They didn’t vvant black Americans to have the 
same rights as vvhite Americans. They killed anyone vvho didn’t 
agree vvith them. To anyone vvho made them angry, they sent a 
vvaming. It usually vvas melon or orange pips. From then on he 
vvasn’t safe anyvvhere. He vvas vvaitingfor death. Their vvay ofvvork- 
ing vvas so good that they vvere alvvays successful. The American 
govemment couldn’t end the years of terror until 1869.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and 1869 vvas the year before Elias Open¬ 
shavv came to England. He brought ali their papers vvith him in 
the black box, so the organization could not go on. Of course 
they vvanted to get the papers back. The bumt piece of paper vve 
have seen, vvith its dates and names of vvhen and to vvhom the 
orange pips vvere sent, are a great danger to the person vvho has it. ” 

Holmes said, “We can do no more tonight. I believe that the 
only chance that Openshavv has is to do vvhat 1 have told him.” 

The next morning the sun vvas shining, and Sherlock 
Holmes vvas at breakfast vvhen I came dovvn to him. 1 sat at the 
table and opened the nevvspaper. 

“Holmes!” I cried and read to him: 

“Betvveen nine and ten last night a policeman heard a cry 
for help near Waterloo Bridge, Then he heard someone fail into 
the river. The people tricd to help the poor but the night vvas too 
dark. Later the poliçe took a body from the river. A letter found 
in his pocket shovved that it vvas a man named Openshavv.” 

We sat in silence. 

“That h'urts me, Watson,” Holmes said at last. “İt really 
hurts me. That young rrian came to me for help, and I sent him 
avvay to his death! Novv I'm going to fınd them, if it’s the last 
thing I do!” 

He vvalked up and dovvn the room. Finally he vvent out of 
the house in a hurry and I didn’t see him till evening. When 
Holmes came in, he vvas very tircd and hungry but very pleased. 
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“VVatson! 1 know the names of Openshavv’s enemies! l’m 
going to send them a surprise! It will frighten them!” 

“What do you mean?” 

He had an orange in his hand. Holmes took out the pips 
and put fıve of them in a letter. On it he wrote: 

Captain James Calhoun Sailing Ship “Lone Star”, Georgia. 

“And \vho is this captain?” I asked. 

“He is the leader of these devils. I shall get the others too, 
but he is the fırst. I have spent ali the day at the port of London 
and studied hundreds of the ship’s papers. Only the ‘Lone Star’ 
was in the three ports at the right times, and this morning she 
lefit London to sail back to Georgia.There are three Americans 
on board, I also found out that ali three of them were away from 
the ship last night. They are the killers.” 

“When they arrive in Georgia, the steamship vvill be there 
and the American poliçe will get the other letter and get them.” 

Poor Sherlock Holmes! His plans came to nothing. He 
could do nothing about the weather. The winter storms were 
worse than ever, so the “Lone Star ” never arrived in America. 
And the killers of John Openshaw never got the orange pips, 
but, in the end, death came to them. 

e* 


The Adventure 
of the Beryl Coronet 1 



New Visitor Telis His Story 

“Holmes,” I said looking out of the window down the road, 
“here is a madman coming along.” 

My friend left his armchair and came up to the window. It 
was a bright cold February morning. The snovv was shining 
brightly in the vvinter sun. The strange man was coming along 
the road. He was about fifty years old and was wearing expen- 
sive clothes. He was running in a great hurry and his hands were 
moving up and down. He was shaking his head and making mad 
faces. 

“What on earth is the matter with him?” I asked. “He is 
looking up at the number of the houses.” 

“I believe he is coming here, my dear Whtson,” said Holmes. 

1 beryl coronet — 6epnrui0Bafl aHaaeMa 
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“Here?” 

“ Yes; I think he is coming to consult me professionally. Ha! 
Did I not teli you?” 

As he spoke, the man ran up to our door and rang the beli, 
making a great noise. 

A few minutes later he was in the room. He looked so wor- 
ried and his face was so white that we were fılled with pity. He 
was out of breath and for some time he could not speak. Sher¬ 
lock Holmes made him sit dovvn on the chair near the fire. 

“Sir, you’ve come to teli me your story, haven’t you?” he 
said. “You were in a hurry and have tired yourself. Have a rest 
and then 1*11 be most happy to look into your problem.” 

The man sat for a minute looking down, then he turned 
his face to us. 

“You think I am mad, don’t you?” he said. 

“As far as I can see, you have some great trouble,” answered 
Holmes. 

“God knows I have! 1 The trouble is so sudden and terrible. 
And it is not I alone. The most noble in the country will have 
great problems if I cannot fınd an answer to this terrible prob¬ 
lem. You are my last hope, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Teli me who you are and vvhat your problem is, sir, and I 
will try to help you,” said Holmes. 

“My name,” answered the visitor, “is Alexander Holder. I 
am the head ofthe Bank of Holder and Stevenson in London.” 

The name was well known and we vvaited for an unusual story. 

“I feel that there is no time to lose and that’s why I was in 
a hurry on the way here. The poliçe inspector advised me to 
come to you. Now when I feel better, I’m going to teli you my 
story as short and clear as I can. 

“Yesterday moming I was sitting in my offıce. A bank of- 
fıcer came to say that a visitor wanted to see me. I was surprised 


1 God knows I have! — OziHOMy toju>ko 6ory m3bcctho! 
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to hear the visitor’s name: it was a very famous one, known ali 
över the world — one of the highest and most noble names in 
England. When he came in I understood that he was in a hurry, 
and rather vvorried. 

‘Mr. Holder!’ he said. ‘I know that you often lend money to 
people. It is most important to have fıfty thousand pounds at önce.’ 

‘Can you leave with me something of value' to keep until 
you bring the money back?’ I said. 

‘Yes. Perhaps you have heard of the Beryl Coronet?’ 

‘One of the most expensive things in the country? Certainly 
I have.’ 

“The visitor opened his case. inside there lay the most beau- 
tiful piece of jewellery. 

‘There are thirty-nine large beryls,’ he said. ‘Its price is... 1 
think it is twice more. So I will leave it with you.’ 

“I took the coronet in my hands and looked at the man. 

‘Ah, you think it is not mine. Well, I would certainly not 
do so if I were not sure that I shall be able to ask you for it in 
four days’ time, when I am able to repay you the money. Ali 1 
ask is that it be secret, and that you take çare of the crown. 
There will be great trouble if anything wrong happens to it.’ 

“I called for his bank officer and ordered him to pay out 
fıfty thousand pounds to the visitor. When this visitor left the 
bank, I looked at the coronet and thought: ‘Why did I agree to 
keep it?’ But it was too late to change anything, so I locked it 
up in my safe. When the evening came I decided that it was not 
clever to leave it at the bank. Tll carry the coronet in the case 
with me for the next few days,’ I thought. So I went home, car- 
rying the Beryl Coronet in the case. When I came home I took 
it upstairs and locked it in the desk of my dressing room. 

“You know, Mr. Holmes, I am not a married man but in 
my house 1 have my son Arthur and a young girl Mary — my 


1 something of value — hto-hm6v;u> ueHHoe 
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niece. There are two servants, who don’t sleep in the house, 
and three women servants who I believe absolutely. My son is 
the only trouble-maker. People teli me I have spoiled him 1 . 
When my wife died he was ali I had to love. 

“Arthur doesn’t want to work in the bank. He has an easy 
life with his rich friends. He enjoys parties and horses and play- 
ing cards. His friends are rich, and so he spends more money 
than I give him. 

“Sir George Burmvell is one of his friends and he often 
comes to our house. He is much older than Arthur, one who 
has been everyvvhere and seen everything. He is a brilliant talker, 
and a man of great personal beauty. But 1 don’t trust him. 

“Mary is the daughter of my brother who died fıve years ago. 
She is sweet, loving and beautiful, and as quiet and gentle as a 
vvoman should be. 1 don’t know what 1 would do without her. Twice 
Arthur asked her to marry him, but twice she said ‘no’ to him. 

“Now, Mr. Holmes, you know the people who live under 
my roof, and I shall go on with my story. 

“When we were having coffee that night after dinner, I told 
Arthur and Mary about the Beryl Coronet. ‘What a day I’ve 
had! I have to look after it until next week. lt’s too expensive to 
leave at the bank, so I must keep it with me for a few days.’ 
‘Where have you put it?’ asked Arthur. ‘İn my dressing room 
upstairs, it is locked in the desk.’ ‘Well, I hope thieves won’t get 
inside our house at night,’ said Arthur. ‘Oh, any old key will 
öpen it. When 1 was young, I often opened it myself.’ When 
our dinner was över, Arthur follovved me into my room. 

‘Look', father,’ he said, ‘can you let me have two hundred 
pounds?’ 

‘No, I can't,’ I answered angrily. 

‘You have been very kind,’ said Arthur, ‘but 1 must have 
the money, or I won’t be able to meet my friends again.’ 


1 1 have spoiled him — a n36ajıoBajı ero 
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‘I hope you vvill not!’ 

‘Ali right, but you don’t vvant me to bring shame on your 
name. 1 must have the money, and if you won’t give it to me, I’ll 
try to fınd it.’ 

“I was very angry because it was the third time during the 
month. Arthur left the room and I opened the desk, saw that the 
coronet was safe and closed it again. Then 1 started to go round 
the house and make sure that evcry door and every window vvas 
closed. Downstairs 1 saw Mary. She was standing near the vvin- 
dow. When I came up to her she quickly closed and locked it. 

‘Teli me, dad,’ said she, looking a little worried, ‘did you 
let Lucy go out tonight?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘She came in just now by the back door. I am sure that she 
has been out to see someone, but I think that it is hardly safe 
and should be stopped. ’ 

‘You must speak to her in the morning, or I vvill. Are you 
sure that everything is locked?’ 

‘Quite sure, dad.’ 

‘Then, good-night.’ 1 kissed her and went up to my bed- 
room again, where I was soon asleep.” 


Arthur! The Thief! 

“I am not a heavy sleeper and about two o’clock in the 
morning I woke up. I vvas listening with ali my ears. Suddenly 1 
heard a small noise, there were footsteps about in the sitting 
room. Quietly I got up and vvent there. 

‘Arthur! You thief! Hovv can you touch thecrovvn!’ My 
unhappy son vvas dressed only in shirt and trousers. He had the 
coronet in his hands. When he heard my vvords, he dropped 
the coronet and his face turned vvhite. 
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‘You have destroyed it! You have brought shame on me 
forever! Where are the beryls you have stolen?’ 

‘Stolen!’ cried Arthur. 

‘Yes, you thief My own son is a thief' 

'But there is nothing missing 1 , beryls cannot be missing.' 

‘There are three missing. And you knovv vvhere they are. 
You are a liar as vvell as a thief I saw it vvith my own eyes.’ 

‘You have called me enough bad names. 1 vvon't say another 
vvord. I’ll leave your house in the morning and you vvill never 
see me again.’ 

‘You vvill get in the hands of the poliçe!’ 

“At that time everyone in the house vvoke up. Mary vvas the 
fırst to run into the room, and vvhen she savv the crovvn and 
Arthur, she vvent vvhite and fell on the floor. I sent for the poliçe. 
When they arrived, Arthur asked me if I vvanted to ask the po¬ 
liçe to take him avvay. But I explained him that the Beryl 
Coronet belonged to the country. 

‘Let me leave the house for five minutes. İt vvill help both 
of us — please believe me.’ 

‘Then you vvill run avvay, or hide vvhat you have stolen. Teli 
me vvhat you have done vvith the beryls and I can save you from 
the shame. I have caught you vvith the coronet.’ 

“But ali I could do then vvas to let the poliçe take my son 
avvay. The poliçe spent a lot of time looking for stolen beryls 
but they found nothing. They vvere puzzled, and did not knovv 
vvhat to do. 

‘My advice to you, sir,’ said the offıcer, ‘is to go to Mr. Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, vvho lives in Baker Street. He is a great detective, 
and this is the şort of case he has often helped the poliçe vvith.' 

“You can ask for as much money as you like. My God, 
vvhat shall 1 do! I have lost my honour and my son in one night! 
Oh, vvhat shall I do!” 


1 But there is nothing missing — Bce Ha Mecre, HHMero ne ncwe3^o 
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Holmes Asks Questions 

Sherlock Holmes sat silent for some minutes watching 
the fire. 

“Do many friends come to your house?” Holmes asked. 

“Very few. They are my partner with his family and a friend 
of my son Arthur, Sir George Burmvell. No one else, I think.” 

“Well, do you often go out?” 

“Arthur does. Mary and I alvvays stay at home.” 

“That is not usual for a young girl.” 

“She is a quiet girl. Not so very young. She is twenty-four.” 

“That night was a shock to her, wasn’t it?” 

“Terrible! I think she feels worse than I do.” 

“Then you are both sure that your son has stolen the 
beryls?” 

“I saw him myself, with the coronet in his hands.” 

“God bless you! You are trying hard to help him, and me. 
But it is too difficult. What was he doing there? And why didn’t 
he make up a lie? 1 What did the poliçe think about the noise 
that woke you?” 

“They thought it was the noise of the Arthur’s closing 
door.” 

“I don’t think so. A thief never makes a noise loud enough 
to wake up ali the people in the house. The beryls — what are 
the poliçe doing about them?” 

“They are looking everyvvhere — under the floors — in the 
furniture — hoping to find them in the house.” 

“Have they thought of looking outside the house?” 

“Yes. In the garden.” 

“Now, my dear sir,” said Holmes, “don’t you see that this 
case is not so simple as you and the poliçe think? You think 


1 And why didn’t he make up a lie? — M nonevıy oh He npunyMajı hto- 
HMÖyab? 


that your son came down from his bed, went to your dressing 
room, found the coronet, broke off a piece of it, then went 
somevvhere to hide this piece — so cleverly indeed that no one 
can find it — and then returned to the room. Do you really 
believe it? I’d like to go with you to your house, and see every- 
thing with my own eyes.” 

Holmes asked me to go with them. I followed them with 
great pleasure because 1 wanted to see Holmes at vvork. When I 
was listening to Mr. Holder, I believed that Arthur had stolen 
the beryls. But deep in my heart 1 trusted Sherlock Holmes, 
and I was sure there was some hope for the boy, and another 
explanation for the missing beryls. 

Mr. Holder was glad to have that small hope too. 


Holmes Gets Answers 

The house where Mr. Holder lived was made of white stone 
and rather big. A wide road led to the house, and on the right 
side there was a small path, leading from the road to the kitchen 
door. The other small path led to the stables. It was winter and 
vvhite deep snow covered the big garden. 

Holmes walked slovvly ali round the house again and 
again, and then he went dovvn the small kitchen path, and 
through the garden to the back of the house. He vvalked so 
long that Mr. Holder and I vvent into the dining room and 
vvaited for him by the fire. We vvere sitting there in silence when 
the door opened and a young lady came in. She was not very 
tali, slim, with dark hair and dark eyes. I don’t think I have 
ever seen such a pale vvhite face. Her lips vvere colourless too 
and her eyes vvere red vvith crying. She didn’t look at me but 
came up to her uncle. 

“Have you told them to free Arthur, dad?” 
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“No, no, Mary. The poliçe...” 

“But I’m sure he has done nothing. 1 know it, and I know 
you'll be sorry for it.” 

“Why is he silent, then, if he didn’t steal the beryls?” 

“Who knows?” 

“But I saw him with the coronet in his hand!” 

“Oh, but perhaps he just wanted to look at it. It is so terrible 
to think of our dear Arthur in prison.” 

“Not until they fınd the beryls. I have brought a gentle- 
man from London to look more deeply into the case.” 

“This gentleman?” she asked, looking at me. 

“No. His friend. He wanted us to leave him alone. He is in 
the stable İane 1 now.” 

“What can he hope to fınd there? Ah! This, I think, is he. 1 
believe, sir, that you will be able to prove that Arthur hasn’t 
done anything.” 

“ I agree with you, young lady and I think that we can prove 
it. I believe you must be Miss Mary Holder. May I ask you one 
or two questions?” 

“Please do, sir, if it may be of any help.” 

“You heard nothing yourself last night?” 

“Nothing, until my uncle here began to speak loudly. I 
heard that and came down.” 

“You locked the vvindovvs and doors the night before. Did 
you lock ali the windows?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were they ali locked in the moming?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have a girl servant who has a sweet-heart? 1 think that 
you told your uncle last night that she went to see him?” 

“Yes, and she was the girl who vvaited in the drawing-room 
and who could hear uncle’s story about the coronet.” 


1 in the stable İane — Ha aopoxKe, Beaymeü k KomoujHe 
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“I see. You think that perhaps she went out to teli her sweet- 
heart, and that the two had a plan.” 

“But what is the good of ali these theories,” cried the 
banker, “when I told you that I saw Arthur with the coronet in 
his hands?” 

“Wait a little, Mr. Holder. We must come back to that. 
About this girl, Miss Holder. You saw her retum by the kitchen 
door?” 

“Yes; when I went to see if the door was locked for the night 
I saw her. I saw the man, too.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Oh, yes! he is the green-grocer who brings our vegetables. 
His name is Francis Prosper.” 

“He stood,” said Holmes, “to the left of the door up the 

path.” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“And he is a man with a wooden leg?” 

They saw something like fear in the young lady’s expres- 
sive black eyes. “Why, you are like a magician,” said she. “How 
do you know that?” She smiled, but there was no answering 
smile in Holmes’s thin face and he said: 

“I would like to go upstairs, then to go över the outside of 
the house again. But fırst Fil take a look at the windows on the 
ground floor.” 

Holmes walked quickly from window to window. He 
opened the large one which looked from the hail to the stable 
İane. He was vvatching outside. 

“Now let’s go upstairs,” he said at last. 

In the banker’s sitting room, he came up to the case vvhere 
the crown was. He studied the lock. He opened the case and 
took.out the coronet. It was bent and one comer was missing. 

“Now, Mr Holder,” said Holmes, “will you try to break off 
the other corner of the coronet?” 

The banker looked very surprised. 
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“I won’t try,” he said. 

“Then I will.” Holmes suddenly tried to break the coro- 
net, but with no result. 

“1 feel it move a little,” he said, “but 1 can’t break it. I 
don’t think anyone could.” 

“I don’t know what to think. It is ali dark to me',” said 
Holder. 

“Your son had no shoes on when you saw him?” 

“He had his trousers and a shirt.” 

“Thank you. Wfell, I think, now I’11 go outside. Stay here 
because some extra footprints will make the task more difficult.” 

When Sherlock Holmes came back, about an hour later, 
his feet were white with snow, but he had nothing much to say. 

“I think I have seen now ali that there is to see, Mr. Holder. 
I’m going home now.” 

“But the beryls, Mr. Holmes. Where are they?” 

“1 cannot teli.” 

The banker looked very unhappy. 

“I shall never see them again!” he cried. “And my son? Can 
you give me any hope?” 

“I think he hasn’t done anything.” 

“Then what happened in my house last night?” 

“If you come to me tomorrow moming 1*11 be happy to do 
vvhat I can to help you. Are you ready to spend a large sum of 
money?” 

“Anything to get the beryls back!” 

I was sure that Holmes knew the answer to ali Holder’s 
questions but what it was — that was a mystery to me. On our 
way home I tried to get the answer but Holmes was quiet and 
didn’t say a word. When we were back home, he hurried to his 
room and was down again in a few minutes dressed like a beg- 
gar wearing old dirty clothes. 

' It is ali dark to me — coBepıueHHo HHnero He noHMMaıo 
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I was having my tea when he came back. He looked very 
pleased. 

“I haven’t fınished yet. I’m going out again in a minute." 

“Where to?” 

“Oh, the other side of London. T’ll be back late, so don’t 
wait up for me.” 

“How are you getting on? 1 Are you having any luck? I asked. 

“Oh, so-so. 1 have been to Holder’s house. Now I must 
change back to my own clothes.” And off he went again dressed 
in his usual way. 

I vvaited for him up to the midnight and then 1 went to my 
room. In the moming when 1 came down for breakfast in the 
moming, there he was with a cup of coffee in one hand and a 
nevvspaper in the other. He was quite fresh and pleased. 

The Missing Beryls 

In a minute Mr. Holder came into the room. Ivvasshocked 
by the change, which had come över him. He looked very ili 
and tired out. 

“I don’t know vvhat 1 have done to be so tired,” he said. 
“Only two days ago I was a happy man vvithout a trouble in the 
vvorld. Now I am alone. My son is a thief and he is in prison 
and my niece Mary has left me too.” 

“Left you?” 

“ Yes.'Her room vvas empty in the morning, and there was a 
letter for me on the hail table” 

He gave the letter to Holmes and he read: 

My dearest uncle: 

Ifeel that / have brought trouble on you. Why did I not act 
differently? I can’t, with this thought in my mind, stay in your 

1 How are you getting on? — Kax nayr ae;ıa? 
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house, so Imust leave you forever. Don’t worry about me. Ican 
took after ntyself. Please don’t look for me. Tn life or death I am 
your loving, 

Mary 

“What can she mean?” asked Holder. 

“I don’t know, sir, but I think it is very good that she has 
göne. Soon your troubles will end.” 

“Have you heard something, Mr. Holmes? You have 
leamed something! Where are the beryls?” 

“Are you ready to pay one thousand pounds for each of 
them?” Holmes asked quietly. 

“I’ve got ten thousand with me.” 

“No. Three thousand will do, and I would like the money 
now.” 

When Holmes got the money, he came up to his desk and 
took out a little piece of gold vvith three beryls in it, and put it 
in front of Holder. 

“You have it!” he cried. “I am saved! I am saved! Then it 
was not Arthur who took them? Then let us hurry to him at 
önce, and let him know the truth.” 

“He knovvs it. I have told him. He didn’t want to teli me, 
so I told him what had happened.” 

“What is this mystery, then?” 

“First of ali, I must teli you something that will hurt you 
very much. Your Mary and Sir Georgc Burnvvell have run away 
together.” 

“My Mary? Impossible!” 

“It is true. You and your son did not know the true character 
of the man. He is one of the most dangerous men in England — a 
man without heart. Mary knew nothing ofsuch men. She believed 
him when he told her that he loved her. The devil knows what he 
told her but she followed ali his orders. They met every evening.” 

“I cannot believe you, 1 will not believe it!” cried the banker. 
His face was pale. 


“I will teli you vvhat happened in your house that night. 
When you went to bed, Mary came to the hail. She opened the 
big window and talked to Sir George Burnvvell, who was out- 
side. 1 saw his deep footmarks in the snow, and I am sure he was 
there for a long time. She told him about the coronet. He or¬ 
ders her to steal the coronet. Your son Arthur didn’t sleep well 
that night, because of his quarrel vvith you. Then, in the middle 
of the night, he heard someone go quietly in the corridor. He 
looked out and savv Mary going into your dressing room. He 
vvaited in the dark vvatching. 

“When Mary came out of the room vvith the coronet in her 
hands, he could hardly believe his eyes. He follovved her quiet- 
ly. She vvent dovvnstairs, opened the vvindovv, and gave the cor¬ 
onet to someone outside. Then she closed the vvindovv and ran 
back to her room. At that moment your son vvas hiding behind 
the curtain. 

“He loved Mary and he could do no harm to her. But vvhen 
she left, he opened the vvindovv and jumped into the snovv, vvhere 
he could see a Figüre of a man in the moonlight. İt vvas Sir 
George Burnvvell. He tried to get avvay but Arthur caught him 
and there vvas a fıght betvveen them. Suddenly the coronet broke, 
and Arthur had it in his hands. He ran back, closed the vvindovv 
and vvent to your dressing room. He vvas going to put the coro¬ 
net back into your desk vvhen you found him there.” 

“Is it possible?” asked Mr. Holder. 

“You made him angry. You called him bad names, vvhen 
he saved the coronet, and he decided not to teli you the truth.” 

“So thât vvas vvhy Mary vvent vvhite and fell dovvn on the 
floor vvhen she savv the coronet! What a fool I am! When Arthur 
asked to go out into the garden for Fıve minutes, he vvanted to 
go and fınd the missing piece of it.” 

Holmes said, “When I arrived at the house, I at önce vvent 
into the garden, I vvatched the footprints in the snovv. I savv 
Arthur's footmarks vvithout shoes on. I savv the place vvhere they 
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had a fıght, so I knew I was right. Sir George BumwelPs foot- 
marks went to the end ofthe İane.” 

“But how did you fınd out that it was Sir George?” 

“You told me that you did not have many visitors in your 
house. I remembered only Sir George. I knew his name. I knew 
enough of him so at night I went to his house as a beggar. and 
asked his servant for some old clothes. What luck! He gave me 
some shoes (they were wet) and told me that his master had 
throvvn them out that day. Then I took the shoes to your house 
and found they were the same size as the footmarks in the snow. ” 

“I saw a beggar in my garden yesterday evening,” said Mr. 
Holder. 

“It was me. 1 found that I had my man. So I came home 
and changed my clothes. Now, I had to get the beryls back from 
him! At fırst he didn’t want to listen to me. But when he saw 
that I knew everything, he took up a heavy stick and wanted to 
have a fıght with me. I pointed my pistol at him and told that I 
could give him a lot of money for the beryls. That's how I got 
them back! 

“Then 1 visited your son in the prison, and at last got to 
bed at tvvo o’clock in the morning. A really hard day’s vvork!” 

“A day which has saved England from a great public 
shame,” said the banker, and he rose from his chair. “Sir, I can’t 
fınd the words to thank you. You are a greater detective than 
people have told me. I must go at önce to my dear son. As for 
Mary, it goes to my very heart, but even you cannot teli me 
where she is now.” 

“1 think that we may say,” said Holmes, “that she is with 
Sir George Burmvell. And that, poor girl, is her punishment.” 

e*> 


The Crooked Man 



Colonel’s Death 

One summer night I was sitting near the fire and smoking. 
I was very tired after the busy day. Suddenly there was a beli. I 
looked at the clock. İt was about midnight. Too late for a visi- 
tor. I went out into the hail and opened the door. 

İt was Sherlock Holmes. 

“Ah, Watson,” said he, “1 hoped that you were not in bed.” 
“My dear friend, please, come in.” 

“You look surprised, and no wonder! Could you put me up 
tonight? 1 ” 

“With pleasure.” 

“You told me that you had a guest room. I see that you 
have no gentleman visitor tonight. Not a hat, not a coat in the 
hail.” 

“Fil be happy if you stay.” 

; Could you put me up tonight? — Bbi mchh npmoTMTe cerojiH»? 
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“Thank you. If you are not going to sleep right now, Fil 
smoke a pipe with you.” 

We sat down in the arm-chairs and smoked in silence. I 
knew that only a very important business could bring him to 
me at such an hour. So I waited. Suddenly Holmes said: 

“Now, my dear Watson, I’m working at a very interesting 
case. Fil solve the problem, I am sure. But... Can I ask you for 
help? Could you go to Aldershot tomorrovv?” 

“Certainly,” 1 answered. 

“Then, if you are not too sleepy, I will give you a sketch of 
what has happened. And of what we are going to do. Have you 
read about murder of Colonel Barclay at Aldershot? I am in- 
vestigating the case. 1 ” 

“I have heard nothing of it.” 

“The facts are only two days old. James Barclay was a brave 
and talented commander in India. Many years ago Colonel 
Barclay married a young and beautiful woman — Nancy De- 
voy. They were a happy family. Nobody heard of any misun- 
derstanding between them. But some people say that Colonel 
loved his wife more than she loved him. But there was abso- 
lutely nothing to prepare people for the tragedy. Usually Colo¬ 
nel Barclay was a kind and pleasant man. Sometimes he be- 
came angry and aggressive, sometimes he was sad and silent. 
But he was never angry with his wife. When depression came 
on him, he spent ali his days at home and never stayed in the 
dark room. 

“Colonel Barclay and his wife lived in a big and nice house. 
There is a big garden around it. One side of the house is near 
the road. They had few servants and no children. They didn’t 
often have visitors at their house. 

“ Mrs. Barclay was Catholic and she was often busy at the 
church meetings. She helped poor people to get clothes and 


I am investigating the case. — 51 paccneayıo ne.no. 
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food. Last Monday Mrs. Barclay was in a hurry for the meet- 
ing. She had a quick dinner and left home. Then she visited 
Miss Morrison, a young lady who lives in the next house. Then 
the two ladies went together to their meeting. İt lasted forty 
minutes. At a quarter-past nine Mrs. Barclay retumed home. 

“Their sitting-room faces the road and has a large glass 
door. The big green lawn is in front of the house. It was into this 
room that 1 Mrs. Barclay came first. Then she asked her servant 
to bring a cup of tea there. When the Colonel heard his wife's 
voice, he came to the sitting room. The servant was the last 
person who saw the Colonel alive. 

“Ten minutes later the tea was ready and the servant was on 
her way to the sitting-room. When she came up to the door, she 
heard the loud and angry voices of the Colonel and his wife. She 
knocked at the door but there was no answer. The servant want- 
ed to öpen the door but it was locked. Naturally she ran down to 
teli the cook, and the two women with a man-servant came up 
into the hail. They could hear two angry voices — of Barclay and 
of his wife. Barclay’s words vvere quick and quiet. The lady’s words 
were clear and loud. ‘You coward!’ she said again and again. ‘What 
can be done now? 2 What can be done now? Give me back my 
life.’ Then there was a sudden dreadful man’s cry, a crash, and a 
vvoman’s scream. The man-servant understood that some trage¬ 
dy had happened. The door was locked and he decided to get 
into the sitting room from outside — through the glass door. 

“It wasöpen. The servant ran inside and saw the lady lying 
on the sofa. Her eyes were closed but she was alive. On the floor, 
with his legs on the arm-chair, in the pool of blood, there lay 
the Colonel. He was dead. 

“The servant couldıı’t do anything for his master, so he 
tried to öpen the room door. But he couldn’t fınd the key. So 


1 It was into this room that — Hmchho b 3Ty KOMHary 
VVhat can be done now? — Hto xe Tenepb nenaTb? 
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he went out again through the glass window and called a po- 
liceman and a doctor. 

“The doctor asked the servants to carry the lady in the bed- 
room. She was stili unconscious. 1 Then they put the Colonel’s 
body on the sofa and examined it carefully. 

“At the back of the Colonel’s head there was a long cut. On 
the floor, near the body, was lying a club of hard wood with a 
bone handle 2 . The Colonel had a big collection of weapons. 
He brought them from different countries. But that club was 
not from his collection. The poliçe found nothing interesting 
in the room. They also didn’t fınd the key — it was göne. 

“These are the facts I got on the Tuesday morning vvhen I 
came to Aldershot.” 

Crooked Man 
and Strange Animal 

“You can see, dear Watson, that the case is rather interest¬ 
ing, but vvhen I learned the details I realized that it was extra- 
ordinary 3 ! 

“First 1 questioned to the servants, but they told me noth¬ 
ing new. Only one servant — Jane Stevvart — remembered an 
interesting detail. She heard that the lady said the name ‘David’ 
tvvice. The colonel’s name, you remember, was James. 

“There was one more thing in the case. The servants and 
the poliçe were shocked by the colonefs face. It had the most 
dreadful expression of fear and horror! The poliçe had a theory 
that the Colonel’ wife had killed him. 

1 She was stili unconscious. — Ona Bce eme 6buıa 6e3 co3H3hhh. 

2 a club of hard wood with a bone handle — ayöuHKa H3 TBepaoro aepeBa 
C KOCTHHOH py4KOÜ 

1 extraordinary — the most unusual 
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“But the poor woman couldn’t explain anything. She was 
absolutely ili and nearly out of rcason 1 . 

“From the poliçe 1 learned that Miss Morrison said that 
she had no idea why Mrs. Barclay got angry with the Colonel. 

“I had to smoke some pipes before T could put ali the facts 
in order. The missing door key! That was the most important 
point. It didn’t disappear, somebody had taken it. It means there 
was a third person in the room. And that third person came in 
through the window. You know my methods, Watson. 1 exam- 
ined the traces on the lavvn. Now I knovv there was a man in the 
room. I found his footmarks: one on the road, two on the lavvn, 
and two near the vvindovv. But it was not the man who surprised 
me. It was his companion.” 

“His companion!” I cried. 

Holmes took some cloth out of his pocket. 

“What do you make of that?” he asked. 

The paper was covered with footmarks of some small ani- 
mal. It had long nails on its feet. 

“It’sadog,” said I. 

“Did you ever hear of a dog running up a curtain? I found 
its marks on the curtains.” 

“A monkey, then?” 

“But it is not the print of a monkey.” 

“What can it be, then?” 

“Neither dog nor cat nor monkey nor any creature that peo- 
ple keep as a pet. I think the creature is about two feet long 2 . May 
be it has a tail. The animal has a long body and very short legs. 
What a pity I haven’t found any of his hair! And it is a meat-eater.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because it ran up the curtain. A bird’s cage was in the 
vvindovv, and it vvanted to get the bird.” 


1 nearly out of reason — Ha rpaHH 6e3y.Mna 

2 two feet long — oko.io 60 cm juihhoh (oöuh (pym paeen 30,48 cm) 
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“Then vvhat vvas the beast?” 

“Ah, that’s the problem.” 

“But vvhy is it so important to you. Holmes?” 

“1 don't knovv the ansvverbut I am sure of it. We have learnt 
a lot. We knovv that a man stood in the road. He vvas looking at 
the quarrel betvveen the Barclays. We knovv, also, that he ran 
across the lavvn, got into the room, had a strange animal vvith 
him. Then... Did he strike the colonel vvith his club? Did the 
Colonel fail dovvn vvhen he savv the stranger? I don’t knovv yet. 
Finally vve have the fact that the man carried avvay the key.” 

“I think your discoveries made the case more diffıcult, than 
it vvas before,” said I. 

“You are right. But it means that the case is much more 
diffıcult than I thought fırst. But really, VVatson, it is too late. 
Tll teli you my ideas on our vvay to Aldershot tomorrovv.” 

“Thank you, my dear friend. But you have stopped at the 
most interesting place. Can you teli me some more novv?” 

“Wfell, I am sure that vvhen Mrs. Barclay left the house at 
half-past seven, she vvasn't angry vvith her husband at ali. The 
servants say that she vvas never angry and alvvays spoke vvith her 
husband in a friendly vvay. But vvhen she retumed home, she vvent 
to the sitting room. İt means she didn’t vvant to see her husband. 
She asked for tea. It means she vvas unhappy. When the Colonel 
came into the sitting room, the scandal began. I can see that 
something happened betvveen seven-thirty and nine o’clock. She 
tumed into a different vvoman — angry and aggressive. 

“But Miss Morrison vvas vvith the lady ali the evening. She 
knevv something but didn’t vvant to teli. So I decided to talk to 
Miss Morrison. I vvas sure she knevv something and explained 
to the young vvoman that Mrs. Barclay vvas in great danger. She 
is ili and even can’t help herself. 

T promised my friend that I vvould say nothing, and a 
promise is a promise,’ said she; ‘but if I can really help her... I 
vvill teli you vvhat happened on Monday evening. 
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‘Wfe were returning from the meeting. On our vvay vve had 
to pass through Hudson Street. It is a very quiet place. There is 
only one lamp in it. When we came up to the lamp, I saw a 
man. He was coming to us vvith his back very bent 1 . He was 
carrying a box. His back was so deformed that we couldn’t see 
his face and he could hardly walk. Suddenly he looked at us. 
He stopped and screamed in a dreadful voice, ‘My God, it’s 
Nancy!’ Mrs. Barclay turned as white as death. I was going to 
cali for the poliçe, but she, to my surprise, spoke to the man. 

‘I thought you had been dead this thirty years, Henry,’ she 
said in a shaking voice. 

‘So I have,’ said he. He had a very dark face like in a bad 
dream. His hair were grey, and he looked like a very old man. 

‘Can you walk on a little way, dear?’ said Mrs. Barclay to 
me; ‘I want to have a word vvith this man. There is nothing to 
be afraid of.’ She tried to speak quietly, but she was stili vvhite 
and trembling. 

‘I did as she asked me, and they talked together for a few 
minutes. She didn’t say a vvord on our way home. At my door 
she took me by the hand and asked me not to teli what had 
happened.’ 

‘I have knovvn him for a long time. He has been so un- 
lucky!’ said she. I promised her I vvould say nothing. She kissed 
me, and I have neverseen her since.’ 

“As you see, VVatson, it was like a light on a dark night. I 
had to fınd the man. But was he stili in Aldershot? I spent a day 
and by evening — this very evening, \\&tson, — 1 found him. 
His name is Henry Wood. He has only been fıve days in the 
town. The man is a travelling magician. İn the evening he per- 
forms in the cafes and restaurants. He carries some strange crea- 
ture in his box. He uses it in some of his tricks. Sometimes he 
speaks in a strange language and for the last tvvo nights he had 


1 vvith his back very bent — CHJibHO corHyBUincb 
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been heard crying 1 in his bedroom. The maid said he paid a 
strange coin for the room. It was an Indian rupee 2 , Watson. 

“So now, my dear friend, you knovv everything. You can 
see that after the ladies vvent home, this man follovved them. 
He saw the quarrel betvveen husband and vvife through the vvin- 
dow. Then he ran into the room and that creature escaped from 
the box. That is ali very certain. 3 But he is the only person in 
this vvorld who can teli us exactly what happened in that room.” 

“And are you going to ask him?” 

“Yes, and I need a vvitness.” 

“But hovv do you knovv he Tl be there?” 

“I told one of my Baker Street boys to vvatch him. We shall 
fınd him in Hudson Street tomorrovv, Watson. Novv, let’s go to 
sleep!” 


Providence 

We came to the tovvn in the aftemoon and at önce vvent to 
Hudson Street. 

“This is the Street,” said he at last. A boy ran up to us and 
said, “He’s in, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Come along, Watson. This is the house.” 

In a moment vve vvere face to face vvith the man. It vvas a 
vvarm day but he vvas sitting near the burning fire. The man’s 
back vvas deformed and crooked. His face vvas vvorn 4 and dark, 
but it vvas Clear that it vvas of great beauty long time ago. He 
pointed at tvvo chairs. 

1 he had been heard crying — cjibiınajiH, xax oh n/ıaneT 

2 an Indian rupee — HHüHMCKaa pynua (HauuonaAbHan ea.ııoma 
Hhöuu) 

' That is ali very certain. — Bce 3TO He Bbi3biBaeT comhchhh. 

4 vvorn — 3d. M3MO>KüeHHoe 
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“Mr. Henry Wood, late of India 1 ,1 believe,” said Holmes. 
“I want to askyou some questions about Colonel Barclay’s 
death.” 

“What should 1 know about that?” 

“That’swhat Iwanttofınd out. Ithinkyou knowthat Mrs. 
Barclay will be tried for murder 2 .” 

“1 don’t knovv who you are,” the man cried, “nor how you 
know about me, but will you teli me if it is true?” 

“Why, the poliçe are waiting for her to come to her senses 3 . 
Then they vvill arrest her.” 

“She didn’t kili him.” 

“Then you did.” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Who killed Colonel James Barclay, then?” 

“Nobody. It was the just Providence 4 that killed him. You 
want me to teli the story? Well, you see me now with my back 
like a camel. But there was a time vvhen Corporal Henry Wood 
was handsome. That time we were in India. Barclay was ser- 
geant in the same company. The most beautiful girl was Nancy 
Devoy. There vvere two men that loved her. She loved the one 
who is sitting in front of you. Well, I had her heart. But her 
father wanted her to marry Barclay. He was rich and vvell-edu- 
cated. One day we got into a great trouble. It was a trap. In a 
week we ran out of water. We couldn’t fıght any more and the 
only chance was to get out of siege 5 and ask for help. 1 had to do 
my best. 1 talked it över with Sergeant Barclay, because he knew 
the country very well. He drew a map for me to follow. At ten 
o’clock I started on my journey. In ten minutes I vvalkcd into 

1 late of India — HeaaBHO npnöbrBUJHH H3 Mhjihh 

2 will be tried for murder — 6yaeT oÖBHHeHa b yönMCTBe 

3 waiting for her to come to her senses — acaeT, ıiOKa ona npnaeT b 
C03H3HHe 

4 Providence — npoBnaeHne, cyab6a, 3 .ioh poK 

5 to get out of siege — BbiöpaTbca H3 ocaabi 
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our enemies. They vvere vvaiting for me. I became their prisoner. 
From their vvords I understood that my friend had betrayed me 1 . 

I tried to get away, but they caught me. They tortured me again 
and again. My back and ali my bones vvere broken. I could hard- 
ly learn to vvalk. Finally I got my chance and escaped. I vvent 
north and found myself in Afghanistan. There I travelled and 
learnt the art oftravelling magicians. I didn't vvant to return to 
England. My friends and my family thought I was dead. 

“But vvhen you get old, you start thinking about home. I 
remembered the bright green fields of England and decided to 
see them. I saved some money, and then I came here. I knovv 
vvhat soldiers like and can make enough money for living." 

“Your story is most interesting,” said Sherlock Holmes. “I 
have already heard of your meeting vvith Mrs. Barclay. Then 
you follovved her home and savv the quarrel through the vvin- 
dovv. She told him everything she knevv. You ran across the lavvn 
and ran into the room.” 

“I did, sir, and vvhen he savv me, his face tumed into the 
mask of horror and he fell dovvn. But he vvas dead before he 
fell. I read death on his face.” 

“And then?” 

“Then Nancy fell unconscious, and I took the door key 
from her hand. I vvanted to unlock it and get help. But then I 
decided to get avvay. I didn't vvant my secret to come out. İn a 
hurry I put the door key in my pocket and lost my stick. Tcddy 
ran up the curtain and 1 got him dovvn. When I got him into his 
box, I vvas off as fast as I could run.” 

“Who’s Teddy?” asked Holmes. The man opened the box 
and vve savv a beautiful rcddish-brovvn creature, thin and quick, 
vvith a long, thin nose, and â pair of the fınest red eyes that ever 
1 savv in an animal’s head. 

“It's a mongoose,” I cried. 


1 my friend had betrayed me — moh üpyr ııpeüajı mchh 
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“Well, some cali them that,” said the man. “Snake-catcher 
is vvhat I cali them, and Teddy is quick on cobras. I have one, 
and Teddy catches it every night on the performance.” 

“Well, can we come to you again if Mrs. Barclay is in seri- 
ous trouble?” 

“In that case, of course.” 

We left him. When we were walking along the Street a 
policeman came up to us. 

“Ah, Holmes,” he said, “I think you have heard about the 
case. It has come to nothing!” “What then?” “The doctors say 
he died of heart attack. You see it was a very simple case after 
ali.” “Oh, yes,” said Holmes, smiling. “Come, Watson, I don’t 
think we can retum to London.” “There’s one thing,” said I as 
we walked down to the station. “The husband’s name was 
James, and the otherwas Henry, why did she say ’David’?” “She 
told about David from the Bible 1 !” 


1 David from the Bible — ÖHÖJieHCKHü JJaBHH (coenaaıo öuÖAeücıcou 
AeeeHde, uapt flaeud, nmoöbi 63nmb ce6e e jtceHbi Bupcaeuto, hocaûa 
ee MyDKa-eoeHüHOAbHUKa Ha eepnyro CMepmb) 


A Scandal in Bohemia 



Holmes’ Method 
and the King’s Mİstake 

To Sherlock Holmes she was always the Woman. He never 
told about her in any other words. Sherlock Holmes didn’t feel 
any love for irene Adler. He didn’t feel love for anybody. He 
had too cold and too balanced mind. Sometimes he looked like 
a machine. He never spoke of love seriously. But there was one 
woman to him, and that woman was irene Adler. 

When I got married, I didn’t see Holmes. My friend Sher¬ 
lock Holmes went on living in his house in Baker Street. The 
study of erime — that interested him! Sometimes I heard about 
his work and success from the newspapers but I really knew 
little of my dear friend. 

One night — it was on the 20 ,h of March 1888 — I was Corn¬ 
ing home and my way lcd me through Baker Street. Suddenly 1 
decided to see Holmes again. From the dark Street 1 could see 
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t hat his windows vvere bright. I saw his tali figüre in one of them. 
He was walking around the room quickly, with his head down 
and his hands behind him. He was at work again! I rang the beli 
and came in. 

I couldn't say he was very happy to see me, but he was 
glad, I think. He pointed at the armehair near the fire and at 
the box of cigars. Then he stood before the fire and looked at 
me carefully, in his own special way. 

“You are happy with your wife, Watson, aren’t you?” he 
said at last. “I think that you have put on seven and a half 
pounds 1 since I saw you.” 

“Seven!” I ansvvered. 

“No, a little more. And you work again, I see. You did not 
teli me that you wanted to work.” 

“Then, how do you know?” 

"I see it, I deduce it. 2 How do I know that you got very wet 
a day or two ago, and that your servant is not a good one?” 

“My dear Holmes,” said I, “this is too much. It is true that 
I had a country walk on Thursday. I came home absolutely wct. 
But now I am wearing different elothes. How do you deduce 
it? As to Mary Jane, my servant... my wife told me many times, 
but again I can’t understand how you work it out 3 .” 

He smiled and rubbed his long, nervous hands together. 

“It is easy, believe me,” said he, “there are some parallel 
cuts on your left shoe. İt means that the person who cleaned 
the shoes was careless. How did I work out that you started 
medical practice? Well, agentleman walks into my rooms smell- 
ing of medicine, vvith a hidden stethoseope 4 in his hat. Who is 
he? If s not a difficult question.” 

1 you have put on seven and a half pounds — Bbi ııonpamuıncb Ha 3,5 Kr 
I see it, I deduce it. — BHxy 3to, a aejıaıo BbiBoabi. 
how you work it out — KaK Bbi aoraaajıncb 06 stom 
■ stethoseope — CTeTocKon (MeduuuncKuu npuöop öah npocAyıuueanun 
AeeKux) 


I smiled because his explanation of his famous process of 
deduetion was fantastic! “When I listen to you,” I said, “I al- 
ways think that it is very easy. And each next time I am alvvays 
shocked with the way it works.” 

“You are right,” he answered and sat down into an arm¬ 
ehair vvith a cigarette. “You see, but you do not observe. 1 For 
example, you have often seen the steps from the hail to this 
room.” 

“Very often.” 

“How often?” 

“Well, some hundreds of times.” 

“Then hovv many are there?” 

“How many? I don't know.” 

“You have seen, but you have not observed. They are sev- 
enteen! You are interested in these little problems, aren’t you? 
I think it will interest you.” He gave me a thick, pink letter. “It 
came by the last post,” said he. “Read it aloud.” 

It was a letter vvithout a date, a name and an address. 

“Tonight somebody vvill visit you, at a quarter to eight 
o’clock,” it said, “a gentleman wants to consult you on a very 
secret business. You have helped some important people of royal 
families. You have shown that you are a noble man. We hope, 
you can help us, too. Get ready to see your visitor wearing a 
mask.” 

“This is a mystery,” I said. “What do you think it means?” 

“I have no idea because 1 have no facts. What do you de¬ 
duce from it?” 

I looked at the vvriting and the paper on which it was written. 

“The man is rich,” I said. “The paper is not cheap. It is very 
strong and white. If s strange pâper. I have never seen such paper.” 

“İt is not English paper at ali. Look at it in the light! Can 
you see that it was made in Bohemia? I think that a German 


You see, but you do not observe. — Bbi BaaMTe, ho He Haojitoaaere. 
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wrote the letter. The word order is wrong, he put the words in 
the German way. Ah, here comes our visitor now.” 

“Shall I leave, Holmes?” 

“No, no, I need your help. I think we’ll hear something 
very interesting,” said Holmes and we heard a strong knock at 
the door. 

“Come in!” called Holmes. 

A tali and strong man came into the room. He looked like 
Hercules in rich dress. “ For an Englishman his dress is too rich 
and too bright,” 1 thought. Besides, he was wearing a black 
mask. 

“Have you got my letter?” he asked with a strong German 
accent. 

"Please, take a seat,” said Holmes. “I’m Sherlock Holmes. 
And this is my friend. Dr. VVatson. He helps me a lot in my 
cases. How can 1 cali you. please?” 

“You can cali me Count Von Kramm. 1 come from Bohe¬ 
mia. My case is a secret one and very important. Will you and 
your friend keep it in a secret?” 

“I will,” we said together. 

“A noble and important person from a royal family has sent 
me to you. He asks for help. l’m wearing a mask because no- 
body must know about my visit. If you can’t help, there will be 
a great scandal in the Bohemian Royal Family.” 

“I knovv, Your Majesty,” said Holmes. He was sitting in his 
arm-chair smoking a cigarette. 

Our visitor jumped up from his chair. He started to go up 
and down the room 1 , then stopped, took oflfhis mask and threw 
it on the floor. 

“You are right,” he cried, “1 am the King. But hovv do you 
know who I am? Yes, I am the King of Bohemia. 1 have come 
to consult you.” 


1 to go up and down the room — xoauTb B3aa-Bnepea no KOMHaıe 
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“\fery well. Go on,” said Holmes. He was sitting with his 
eyes closed and listening carefully. 

“Five years ago I met irene Adler. I think you know this 
name...” 

“Let me see!” said Holmes. “Hum! Bom in 1858. Famous 
singer, very beautiful, lives in London. Your Majesty, as I un- 
derstand, loved her and wrote her some letters. Now you want 
to get them back.” 

“You are right. But hovv...” 

“Did you marry here secretly?” 

“No.” 

“I think, you can alvvays say that you didn’t write those 
letters, if she shows them.” 

“But my writing...” 

“Copied. 1 ” 

“My paper.” 

“Stolen.” 

“My photograph.” 

“Bought.” 

“We were both in the photograph.” 

“Oh, dear! 2 That is very bad! That was a mistake, Your 
Majesty.” 

“I was madly in love, I was so young... But now I must get 
it back.” 

“Did you try to buy it?” 

“She will not seli.” 

“Did you try to steal it?” 

“Wfe tried fıve times. But my men didn’t fınd it.” 

Holmes laughed. “It is a very nice problem. What is she 
going to do vvith the photo?” said he. 


1 Copied. — 3Ö. rio/utejıaH (u da^ee stolen, bought — npunacmuH 
npoıuedmeeo epeMeHu — yKpaaeHa, KynjıeHaj. 

2 Oh, dear! — Eoxe moh! 
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“You know, when I left irene Adler, she was very angry with 
me. Now she has a chance to ruin me. Soon I am going to marry 
Clotilde Lothman. She is the second daughter of the King of 
Scandinavia. This marriage is very important because we are from 
the most important royal families in Europe. If Clotilde knows 
about irene and me, that will be a great scandal.” 

“And irene Adler?” 

“She says she will send the photograph to Clotilde’s fami- 
ly. I am afraid she will keep her promise. We must fınd the pho- 
to before she sends it! We have three days yet. 1 ” 

“Oh, I am sure that we will fınd,” said Holmes with a yawn. 
“Your Majesty will, of course, stay in London?” 

“Certainly. You will fmd me at the Langham Hotel under 
the name of Count Von Kramm.” 

“Then I’ll write to you to teli you what happens. And her 

address?” Holmes asked. 

“Is Briony Lodge, Serpentine Avenue, St. John’s Wood.” 

“Then, good-night, Your Majesty,” said Holmes. The King 
left and Holmes tumed to me “Good-night, Watson. Please, 
come back tomorrow at 3 o’clock in the aftemoon.” 


Secret Marriage 

At 3 o’clock I was at Baker Street, but Holmes was not at 
home. So I vvaited him in his study. It was about 4 o’clock when the 
door opened and a very strange person walked into the room. He 
was an old man with a red face and he looked drunk. He was wear- 
ing poor and rather old clothes. He came up to me but I had to look 
at him three times before 2 1 saw it was my friend — Holmes! 

1 VVe have three days yet. — Y Hac ecTb euıe tph hhh. 

2 1 had to look at him three times before — m He npmıuıocb npHCMOT- 
peTbca, npeame seM 
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He smiled and went to the bathroom to change his clothes. 
Ten minutes later an English gentleman was sitting in front of 
the fire and telling me his story. 

“It’s very funny. I’ve had a nice time, really! I left home at 
8 o’clock this moming. I was wearing a servant’s dress. I wanted 
to become friends with her servants. Servants are alvvays happy 
to talk. Soon I found her house and vvalked round it. İt is a 
lovely big house, with a garden at the back. Large sitting-room 
on the ground floor, with long windows which are easy to öpen. 
I found some horsemen and heard a lot about the young 
woman — Miss Adler. 

“And what of irene Adler?” I asked. 

“Oh, she lives quietly, sings at concerts. She doesn’t go out 
often but she has got a friend. He is Godfrey Norton, the law- 
yer. He is dark and handsome and visits her every day. Is she his 
Client or his friend? Do they love each other? If he is her law- 
yer, perhaps she has given him the photograph. If they are in 
love, she won’t show it to him. I want you to know the story in 
detail.” 

“\fery interesting, Holmes!” 1 said. 

“When I was there, a cab drove up to Miss Adler’s house. 
Mr. Norton jumped out of it. He was in a great hurry, shouted 
to the cabman to wait and came in the house. He was in the 
house about half an hour, and then came out even in a greater 
hurry. ‘Drive like the devil,’ he shouted, ‘to the Church of St. 
MonicaF Some minutes later Miss Adler ran out of her home 
and jumped into a cab. ‘To the Church of St. MonicaF she cried. 
I had to follow them and jumped into a cab. When I arrived, I 
came into the church. There were three people there: Mr. Nor¬ 
ton, Miss Adler and a churchman. When Mr. Norton saw me 
he ran up to me. 

“Thank God,” he cried. “Come! Come!” 

“What then?” I asked. 

“Come, man, come, only three minutes.” 
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“So I helped Mr. Norton to marry Miss Adler. They had to 
find a witnees and they found him. It was me, my dear Watson. 
A servant, a poor man was the best vvitness for their secret mar- 
riage. When they left the church he vvent to his work and she 
retumed to her house. Tll be in the park at five as usual,’ she 
said as she left him.” 

“So she married him! What shall we do now?” I said. 

“First, we’ll have something to eat. We are going to be very 
busy tonight. And I need your help, Whtson. It is about 5 now. 
At 7 we must be there, near her house. Miss irene retums from 
her drive at that time and we will meet her.” 

“And what then?” 

“Fil do everything. But, remember, you must not inter- 
fere, come what may'. You understand? 

“Perhaps something unpleasant will happen. Do not join 
in it. Then I’11 get inside her house. You must vvait outside near 
the sitting-room window. Then the sitting-room window will 
öpen.” 

“Yes.” 

“You must watch me.” 

“Yes.” 

“When I raise my hand — so — you will throw IT into the 
room and shout ‘Fire!’ ” 

I took the small thing out of his hand. 

“What is it, Holmes?” I asked. 

“Don’t be afraid, it’s not a bomb, just a smoke-stick. 
The room will quickly be full of smoke. Then you vvalk to 
the end of the Street and vvait for me there. Do you under¬ 
stand me?” 

“OK, I’I1 do what you want,” I said. 


1 you must not interfere, come what may — BaM He/ib3H BMeıuHBaTbca, 

HTO 6bl HH C;iy4H/IOCb 
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Fire! Fire! 

That evening Holmes again was wearing different clothes. 
He had churchman clothes and a big black hat on. He changed 
his face, his hair, his manners — he was a different man! The 
stage lost a fine actor, when he became a detective. 

At about 6 o’clock we vvere near Miss Adler’s house. The 
Street was rather busy. A lot of people were smoking, talking 
and laughing there. 

“You see,” said Holmes to me, “the case has become less 
diffıcult after their marriage. I don’t think İrene wants her hus- 
band to see the photo, so it is in a secret place in her house. 
Now the question is, ‘Where?’ I am sure it is in her house.” 

“But the King’s men tried to fınd it...” 

“Yea, but they did not know how to look.” 

“But how will you look?” 

“I will not look. She will show me. She will have to.” 

Then he suddenly stopped and pointed to the coming cab. 
One of the men in the Street ran up to öpen the door. Perhaps, he 
wanted to get some money. Then another man ran up and pushed 
him away. They started shouting and fıghting. irene was in the 
middle of the fıght. Holmes ran up to help the lady but suddenly 
he cried and fell to the ground. The blood was running down his 
face. irene hurried to her house, but then stopped and looked back. 

“How is the poor gentleman?” she asked. 

“He is dead,” cried some people. 

“No, no, he is alive!” cried the others. 

“Bring him into the sitting-room. There is a comfortable 
sofa. This way, please!” said irene. 

Some people carried Holmes into the sitting-room and 
put him on the sofa. I could see him through the window. I was 
vvatching him with the smoke stick in my hand. 

Suddenly Holmes sat up on the sofa. He looked like a man 
who was in need of air. A servant ran to öpen the window. At 
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the same moment Holmes raised his hand and I threw the 
smoke-stick into the room with a cry of “Fire!” The people in 
the Street joined the cry: “Fire!” Thick clouds of smoke fılled 
the room. I vvalked away to the corner of the Street. In ten min- 
utes Holmes came to meet me there. 

“You did it very nicely, Doctor,” he said. 

“You have the photograph?” 

“I know vvhere it is. She shovved me.” 

“But why did she show it to you?” 

“It is easy,” said he, laughing. “You, of course, saw that 
everyone in the Street was helping me. I paid them some money 
for their help.” 

Now I could see. 

“It vvasn’t a real fıght. It wasn’t real blood — just some red 
paint. It is an old trick. Then I got in her sitting-room, asked 
for some fresh air and you had your chance.” 

“Hovv did that help you?” 

“You see, when a woman thinks that her house is on fire, 
she runs to the most important things — her baby, her gold, 
her... photo. That’s vvhere she ran. 1 The photograph is in a cup- 
board in her sitting-room. I saw the photo. But I couldn't take 
it because I wasn’t alone in the sitting-room. I had nothing to 
do but 2 say some excuses and leave the house.” 

“And now?” I asked. 

“I must send a telegram to the King right now. Tomorrow we’l! 
come to the house with the King. Wfe will come early when the 
lady is stili in bed. When we are in the sitting room, the King will 
take the photo with his own hands. Then we will leave the house.” 

That time we vvere vvalking along Baker Street. When vve 
stopped near Holmes’ door, a thin young man was passing by 3 . 


1 That's where she ran. — Hmchho Tyaa OHa m noöeacajıa. 

2 1 had nothing to do but — Mue HHMero hc ocraBanocb nejıaib, KaK 
' was passing by — npoxojnjı mmmo 
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“Good-night, Mister Sherlock Holmes,” he said and hur- 
ried away. 

“I’ve heard that voice before,” said Holmes looking down 
the Street. “But who was it?” 


Photo 

I slept at Baker Street that night, and we were having our 
toast and cofîee in the moming when the King of Bohemia ran 
into the room. 

“You have really got it!” he cried, happily. 

“Not yet.” 

“But you have hopcs?” 

“I have hopes.” 

“Then, come!” 

On the way to Irene’s house Holmes said to the King: 
“irene Ad ler is married.” 

“Married! When?” 

“Yesterday. Herhusband is Mr. Norton, an English lawyer.” 
“But I hope she doesn’t love him.” 

“I do hope that she does. 1 ” 

“I don’t understand why.” 

“If the lady loves her husband, she does not love Your 
Majesty. lf she does not love Your Majesty, she vvill not ruin 
Your Majesty’s plan.” 

A servant opened the door and asked: 

“Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

“I am Mr. Holmes,” answered my friend. He looked very 
sirprised. 

“Mrs. Norton told me that you were going to come. She 
left this moming with her husband for the Continent.” 

1 I do hope that she does. — 3Ö. f\ OMeHb Haaeıocb, hto ;iio6ht. 
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“What!” Sherlock Holmes cried out. “Do you mean that 
she has left England?” 

“You are right.” 

“What about the photo? Ali is lost!” cried the King. 

“We shall see,” said Holmes and we ran into the sitting- 
room. Holmes opened the cupboard and took out a photo and 
a letter. The photograph was of irene Adler herself in evening 
dress, the letter vvasaddressed to “Sherlock Holmes”. My friend 
opened it and we read it together. 

“My Dear Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 

You really did it very well. I thought that it was a real fire, 
and that you were a kind old man. But when I ran up to the 
cupboard and opened it to take the photo out... I began to 
think. I remembered those vvonderful stories that my friends 
told me about you, the famous detective in London. I thought 
it was your trick! You knovv, I had your address and decided to 
fınd everything out myself. I dressed like a young man. I fol- 
lovved you to your door. 1 wanted to fınd out if you were Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. Then I said ‘good-night’ toyou outside your 
door! 

“My husband and 1 decided to leave England. The photo? 
Please, teli the King I will never show it to anybody. I love my 
husband and he loves me. Here is a different photo. The King 
can keep it, if he likes. 

irene Norton” 

“What a woman!” cried the King of Bohemia, when we 
fınished reading the letter. “Why didn’t I marry her?” 

“She is a very clever woman,” said Holmes coldly. “I am 
sorry that I have not fınished the case.” 

“No, no,” cried the King. “The photo is safe now. I knovv 
that she never breaks her promises. I need nothing more than 
her word.” 

“1 am glad to hear it.” 

“How can I thank you, dear Mr. Holmes?” 
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“Your Majesty, I would like to have just one thing,” said 
Holmes. 

“Teli me what it is.” 

“This photograph!” 

The King looked at Holmes in surprise. 

“Irene’s photograph!” he cried. “Certainly, it is yours.” 

“1 thank Your Majesty,” Holmes turned away and we left. 

And there was no scandal in the kingdom of Bohemia. 

Holmes stopped telling jokes about woman’s wit'. He al- 
ways remembers irene Adler — the woman who was cleverer 
than he was. And when he speaks of irene Adler, he says she is 
the vvoman. 

A 


Activities 



about woman’s wit — o >KeHCKOM yvte 



The Lost World 


Before Reading 

1) What do you know about prehistoric life? About dinosaurs? Are 
there any mysteries about them? 

2) What were dinosaurs like? Were they alike? Were they different? 

3) Have you seen any films or cartoons about dinosaurs? Wtıat are 
they? Were the creatures angry or friendly there? 

While Reading 

1) Read Chapter One “Try Your Luck Wlth Professor Challenger”. 
Do you know who said it? Gladys? Mr. McArdle? Mr. Malone? Pro¬ 
fessor Challenger? Mrs. Challenger? Why did this person say it? 

1. “I am a poor student.” 

2. “Well, I think you know that the cranial index is a constant 
factor.” 

3. “You can be as angry as you like. But you will not attack me.” 

4. “Chances are around you.” 

5. “What about a modern Munchausen? You can show him 
up as a liar!” 

6. “It proves that you are a journalist.” 

7. “Something wonderful happened or the man is a Champi¬ 
on liar.” 

8. “Professor Challenger, the famous zoologist! But 1 don’t 
quite understand why 1 must interview this gentleman. 
What has he done?” 


• The Lost World • 

9. “Challenger? He is the man who came with some silly sto- 
ries from South America. As far as I can remember it was 
about some strange animals.” 

10. “Then I must teli you that he is an impossible person. Get 
quickly out of the room if he gets aggressive.” 

2) Read Chapter One “Try Your Luck With Professor Challenger” 
and Chapter T\vo “It’s Just the Very Biggest Thing in the World”. 
Can you prove that..? Say as much as you can. 

1. Gladys vvas beautiful. 

2. Malone loved Gladys. 

3. Professor Challenger was an impossible man. 

4. Professor Challenger’s appearance was unusual. 

5. Professor Challenger hated journalists. 

6. Professor Challenger vvas a famous scientist and an explorer. 

7. Malone didn’t believe Professor Challenger at fırst. 

8. Professor Challenger had enough proofs to make Malone 
believe his story. 

9. The audience in the Zoological lnstitute didn’t believe Pro¬ 
fessor Challenger. 

10. Malone vvas happy to have Lord John Roxton as a com- 
panion in the expedition. 

3) Read Chapter Three “We Disappear into the Unknown” and find 
the right answers. 

1. How did the travellers — Professor Summerlee, Lord John 
and Malone — feel at the day of their departure? 

a) They looked happy and excited. 

b) Professor Summerlee vvas sorry for himself but the 
other two were happy. 

c) They were very sorry for themselves. 

d) Lord John and Professor Summerlee were happy to 
have an adventure ahead but Malone didn’t vvant to 
leave the girl he loved. 
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2. Why did Professor Challenger come to the port when the 
expedition was sailing ofî? 

a) He vvanted to wish good luck and say “good-bye” to 
the travellers. 

b) He brought them a detailed map of the Lost World 

c) He came there to teli Malone that he was against 
Malone’s repoıts. 

d) He gave the letter with directions to the travellers to 
be opened at Manaos. 

3. What is the wrong sentence about Malone’s companions? 

a) Professor Summerlee was as old as Malone. 

b) Lord John liked nice clothes. 

c) Professor Summerlee had never been on expeditions 
before. 

d) Lord John had visited South America before. 

4. Why did Lord John believe Challenger’s vvords? 

a) He had known Professor Challenger for a long time. 

b) He knew the unknovvn was everywhere in South 
America. 

c) He had visited the Lost World before. 

d) He believed every word of a man of Science. 

5. Which of the following is not about Challenger? 

a) London lunatic 

b) Champion liar 

c) South Americomaniac 

d) prize peacock 

6. What vvas written in the letter that Challenger had given to 
the travellers in the port? 

a) detailed directions 

b) a map of the Lost World 

c) nothing 

d) some wishes of good luck 

7. What sentence is not true about the days the four were 
travelling in canoes? 
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a) The expedition came across rapids several times. 

b) The travellers enjoyed the beauty of the tropical forest. 

c) For three days the explorers made their way along a 
quiet stream that looked like a tunnel of green sun- 
shine. 

d) The travellers never left canoes and walked into the 
tropical forest full of dangerous animals. 

8. What place did they pass on their vvay to the plateau since 
the day they left their canoes? 

a) Indian village 

b) a great green swamp 

c) an öpen place covered with tree fems 

d) the thickets of bamboos 

9. Who was sure that the huge grey flying creature was a ptero- 
dactyl? 

a) Challenger 

b) Lord John 

c) Summerlee 

d) Malone 

10. Why vvas Summerlee silent at the end of the Chapter? 

a) He got very tired after a long joumey. 

b) He saw that the scenery looked like one in the pic- 
ture. 

c) He vvas so surprised by the beauty of the place that 
he couldn’t speak. 

d) He vvas either angry or sorry vvith himself. 

4) Read Chapter Four “Who Could Have Foreseen It?” and say if 
the sentences are True (T) or Fulse (F). Correct the false ones. 

1. Professor Challenger vvas sure there vvas a vvay up the pla¬ 
teau. 

2. On their vvay round the plateau the expedition found a ske- 
leton of an Indian. 
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3. Everybody was afraid of the skeleton because they were 
sure that somebody had pushed the poor man down from 
the plateau. 

4. The four found no signs of Maple White’s expedition while 
they were on their way round the plateau. 

5. The expedition followed the marks in the shape of arrows 
to fınd the way up. 

6. They found the way of Maple White but it didn’t exist any 
more. 

7. For the First time the travellers saw a prehistoric animal 
early in the moming. It came up quietly to their camp near 
the plateau. 

8. When Summerlee saw the flying dinosaur he lost his skep- 
ticism towards Challenger and they shook hands. 

9. The expedition made the round-plateau joumey but found 
no possible way up. 

10. It was Lord John who had an idea to climb the high thin 
rock and make a bridge across the abyss. 

11. Ali travellers were experienced mountain-climbers. 

12. The tree on the top of the thin rock was too short to make 
a bridge. 

13. The moment Challenger put his foot on the plateau a ter- 
rible monster came out of the forest. 

14. They didn’t hear the sound of the falling bridge. When they 
saw no bridge across the abyss, they vvere shocked. 

15. The travellers had no idea why their bridge was göne. 

5) Read Chapter Five “The Most Wonderful Things Have Hap- 

pened” and put the sentences in the right order. 

_They made a bridge across the abyss and reached the pla¬ 
teau vvithout any troubles. 

_Their bridge was göne and they were trapped. 

_Some povverful creature visited the camp. 
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_The explorers found unusual tracks and Lord John decid- 

ed that they belonged to an enormous bird. 

_Lord John shot their enemy dead but their position was 

hopeless. 

_On their fırst morning they made a camp and called it 

Fort Challenger. 

_The expedition climbed the high thin rock that was near 

the plateau. 

_In the opening they saw fıve iguanodons having their 

meal. 

_They found a swamp of pterodactyls and had a good 

chance to study their way of life. 

_The monsters attacked the explorers but the four fortu- 

nately escaped. 


6) Read Chapter Six “For Önce I Wfcs the Hero” and complete the 
sentences. 

1. In the morning the explorers felt bad because_. 

a) they had a flu 

b) the bites of the pterodactyls were poisonous 

c) they had no food 

d) the situation was hopeless 

2. The whole day Malone had the feeling that_. 

a) somebody was watching them 

b) they vvould fınd a way down 

c) sömething vvonderful was going to happen that day 

d) somebody would die 

3. At night_woke them up. 

a) a sound of train 

b) pterodactyls’ songs 

c) an iguanodon’s steps 

d) a nerve-shaking scream 
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4. _visitedtheircampthatnight. 

a) A giant toad 

b) A meet-eating dinosaur 

c) A peacefiıl iguanodon 

d) An Indian with greenish eyes 

5. In the moming the expedition went to the iguanodon glade. 

They saw_there. 

a) a megalosaurus 

b) pools of blood and large pieces of meet 

c) a sabre-toothed tiger 

d) an allosaurus 

6. _inhabited the Maple White Land. 

a) Only unknown types of prehistoric animals 

b) Only frightening reptilian monsters 

c) Different types of extinct and present-day animals 

d) No man-like creatures 

7. The explorers agreed that their first task was_. 

a) to fınd the way down 

b) to explore the Lost World carefully 

c) to kili ali monstrous dinosaurs 

d) to strengthen their camp 

8. Malone climbed the tree_. 

a) to get the ape-man hiding among the branches 

b) to get some sketch of the Lost World 

c) to get some juicy fruit 

d) to fınd the way out of the thick forest 

9. When Malone saw an ape-man among the branches, he 


a) was shocked and frightened 

b) fell down from the tree 

c) dived wildly down the tree 

d) was a little surprised 

10. Malone couldn’t see_from the top of the gingko tree. 

a) hisfriends 


b) the whole plateau 

c) the svvamp of pterodactyls 

d) any lake 

7) Read Chapter Seven “it Whs Dreadful in the Forest” and join 
the halves of the sentences from Malone’s story. 

1. I had not göne a hundred yards before_. 

2. The darkness of the forest was frightening, but_. 

3. I found a small river and_. 

4. There were many tracks there and I understood that_. 

5. I realized that people were living on the plateau, because 


6. Suddenly a huge deer gave a warning cry and_. 

7. For fıve minutes the stegosaurus was so close to my hiding 

place that_. 

8. A strange creature was near me, but nothing could be seen, 

so_. 

9. My skin grew cold and_. 

10. 1 hoped that it vvas a peaceful iguanodon, but_ 

a) _even worse vvas the vvhite flood of moonlight. 

b) _it vvas one of the drinking places of the ani¬ 

mals. 

c) _vvas off among the trees. 

d) _by stretching out my hand I could touch his 

back. 

e) _I realized hovv dreadful it vvas in the forest. 

0 _fıres could only be lit by the hand of a man. 

g) _decided to follovv it. 

h) _I vvalked faster. 

i) _I soon savv that it vvas a very different creature. 

j) _my hair rose at the thought. 
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8) Read Chapter Eight “I Shall Never Forget It” and answer the 
questions. TVy to say three sentences at least. 

1. Why did Malone make three Fıres before going to sleep? 

2. Who woke Malone up in the morning? 

3. Who attacked the camp? 

4. Could the ape-men talk to each other? 

5. How did the ape-men look like? 

6. Challenger looked like the king of the ape-men. Whs it of 
great help for the explorers? 

7. How did the native people look like? 

8. What do you know about the ape-men town? 

9. What special ceremony was held in that ape-men town? 

10. How did Lord John escape? 

11. How did Lord John and Malone rescue their friends? 

12. Why did the Indians follovv the expedition? 

9) Read Chapter Nine “Those Were the Great Victories” and put 
the sentences in the right order. 

_The explorers decided to take the Indians to their town 

because they hoped for their warm welcome. 

_When they reached the lake, they saw a great flotilla of 

Indian canoes coming towards them. 

_The explorers leamed that the natives kept iguanodons 

as domestic animals. 

_One Indian left the camp to bring some vvater and was 

killed by an ape-man. 

_The Indians had a battle with the ape-men, won it and 

tumed the ape-men into their slaves. 

_The natives were ready for the battle and the explorers 

decided to join them in their vvar against the ape-men. 

_Challenger found geysers and he got very excited. 

_The explorers were watching the unusual life of the pre- 

historic lake. 


_In the early morning the whole company started on their 

way to the Indian village. 

_Malone was nearly killed by an ape-man near the river. 

10) Read Chapter Ten “Escape” and explain why: 

1. the victory of the Indians över the ape-men was very im- 
portant for the explorers. 

2. the expedition didn’t use Maple VVhite’s way to come down. 

3. the Indians didn’t wantto help the expeditionto come down. 

4. the explorers’ guns had no effect on the monstrous rep- 
tiles. 

5. the Indians didn’t eat the reptile’s meat. 

6. Challenger made the balloon. 

7. the young boy decided to help them. 

8. the Indians didn’t notice the expedition escape. 

9. the explorers didn’t take everything they had down. 

10. there were many fıres (not one) at the foot of the cliffs. 

11) Read Chapter Eleven “A Procession! A Procession!” and do 
the final test. 

1. Professor Challenger was_. 

a) very polite 

b) an impossible person 

c) a real English gentleman 

d) a professional joumalist 

2. When Challenger returned from his fırst expedition, his 

words were doubted because_. 

a) he had no proofs 

b) his proofs vvere not enough to make the scientists 
believe his unusual story 

c) South America was a fully explored region 

d) he was a well-known Champion liar 
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3. Challenger was sure that the Lost World existed because 

he_. 

a) had seen the plateau with his own eyes and had shot 
a pterodactyl 

b) believed the drawings of Maple White absolutely 

c) had found some stories of a strange land in Indian 
legends 

d) had already visited it 

4. The explorers started the expedition_. 

a) to test Professor Challenger’s words 

b) to fınd the best place for hunting 

c) to make a map of South America 

d) to bring back a live pterodactyl 

5. Before the explorers reached the Lost World,_. 

a) they hadn’t seen any signs of prehistoric life 

b) they hadn’t faced any troubles 

c) they had seen no signs of Maple White’s expedition 

d) they had enjoyed the beauty of the tropical forests 
and streams 

6. What is not true about iguanodons? 

a) They lived on grass and leaves and tree brançhes. 

b) They vvalked upright on three-toed hind-feet and 
from time to time put their fıve-fıngered front-feet 
on the ground. 

c) They had powerful tails and balanced on them while 
eating. 

d) They vvere monstrous kangaroos. 

7. What is true about pterodactyls? 

a) They lived in small families. 

b) They were of dark-red colour. 

c) They had sharp teeth in their beaks. 

d) They vvere birds. 

8. What vvas the place vvhere the explorers had a pleasant ex- 
perience? 


a) the glade of iguanodons 

b) the svvamp of pterodactyls 

c) the ape-men tovvn 

d) the hunting-pit made by the natives 

9. When did ali the explorers agree that it vvas their fîrst task 
to fınd the vvay dovvn? 

a) after they fmished ali their food 

b) after the toad-faced bloody monster visited their camp 

c) after they escaped from the ape-men 

d) the moment their feet touched the plateau 

10. The explorers learned about the ape-men vvhen-. 

a) Malone vvas up the tallest gingko tree 

b) their camp vvas attacked by the ape-men 

c) the Indians defeated the ape-men and turned them 
into their slaves 

d) the expedition crossed the bridge över the abyss 

11. What is true about the native Indians? 

a) They vvere red-haired. 

b) They vvere red-skinned. 

c) They couldn’t run fast in the öpen. 

d) They couldn’t make fıres. 

12. Who vvere the masters of the Lost World? 

a) ape-men 

b) Indians 

c) reptilian toad-faced monsters 

d) iguanodons 

13. Hovv did the explorers escape into the outer vvorld? 

a) They travelled on the balloon that Challenger had 
constructed. 

b) They crossed the bridge över the abyss that had been 
made by the ape-men. 

c) They follovved the stream that led them out. 

d) They follovved the map the chief s son had given 
them. 
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14. What was the proof the explorers had shown at the meet- 
ing at the Zoological Institute? 

a) the live pterodactyl 

b) the diamonds 

c) the insect collections 

d) some photos 


After Readirıg 

Read the names of the Chapters and try to match them with short 
summaries: 

Chapter One. “Tty Your Luck With Professor Challenger” 
Chapter Two. “It’s Just the Very Biggest Thing in the World” 
Chapter Three. “We Disappear into the Unknown” 

Chapter Four. “Who Could Have Foreseen It?” 

Chapter Five. “The Most Wonderful Things Have Happened” 
Chapter Six. “For Önce I Was the Hero” 

Chapter Seven. “It Vfas Dreadful in the Forest” 

Chapter Eight. “I Shall Never Forget It” 

Chapter Nine. “Those Were the Great Victories” 

Chapter Ten. “Escape” 

Chapter Eleven. “A Procession! A Procession!” 

_Finally the expedition found the way up the plateau 

that looked like the one from the picture by the dead Ame¬ 
rican. That vvas the beginning of their troubles and vvonders. 
Their bridge was göne — that was their fırst tragedy! They 
became the natives of the plateau because they had no way 
down 

_Professor Challenger vvas very rude and aggressive. In one 

of his intervievvs he told about prehistoric animals that he had 
discovered in South America. A journalist came to intervievv 
him. Wasn’t that visit dangerous? 
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_The expedition made its way across the Atlantic, up the 

Amazon and through the tropical jungle. They enjoyed itsbeau- 
ty and faced some troubles. The further they went, the more 
proofs of the Professor’s words they found. Did they see a ptero¬ 
dactyl flying above? They were not sure that time. 

_The expedition started the exploration of the Lost World. 

They saw iguanodons having their peaceful meal. They were 
attacked by the dreadful pterodactyls. At the end of their fırst 
day they leamed that an unknown povverful creature had visited 
their camp. 

__The expedition made their camp near an Indian village. 

They spent ali their days studying the natives’ way of life, the 
great vvonders of the Lost World but never stopped thinking 
about fınding their way to the outer vvorld. A boy, vvhom they 
had rescued, gave them a map; they follovved it and found the 
way out of the Lost VVbrld. 

_After a great fıght, Professor told the journalist about his 

vvonderful discoveries. His story about the dead American artist, 
the dravving of dinosaur, the pterodactyl’s bone and some pho- 
tographs made the journalist believe the Professor. He called 
Challenger “a Columbus of Science” and made a decision to 
follovv the expedition to the unknovvn land. 

_The explorers decided to make a map of the Lost W3rld. 

İt vvas the journalist’s idea to climb the highest tree to get the 
vvhole vievv of the plateau. It vvas the journalist vvho did it. At 
last the expedition had the general idea of the plateau and the 
journalist vvas very proud of vvhat he had done. What vvas the 
terrible creature that he had seen up the tree — an ape or a 
human? 

_Tvvo of the explorers vvere free, but the others vvere prison- 

ers in the ape-tovvn. No doubt they vvere going to face the death. 
They vvere rescued at the moment that might be their last one. 
A hundred of large red-haired ape-men stood near the edge of 
the plateau. In front of them there vvas a group of Indians. The 
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ape-men took the prisoners in turn and threvv them down the 
cliff. A mad cry of delight foliowed the tragedy — the ape-men 
enjoyed the performance. One of the explorers was to be the 
next... 

_It was the most dreadful experience of his life! He left the 

camp at night to get some new facts about the Lost World. He 
got them (the humans lived on the plateau!) but nearly lost his 
life. A monstrous meet-eating dinosaur followed him until he 
found himself in a deep hunting pit. When he reached the camp, 
he was shocked: the vvhole company had disappeared! His po- 
sition was hopeless! 

_When the expedition reached London, the time of their 

triumph had come! They had photos, insect collection, even a 
live pterodactyl with them. The vvhole Central trafik of Lon¬ 
don was stopped and the explorers vvere carried around Lon¬ 
don streets. 

_The members of expedition escaped and some Indians 

vvere rescued vvith the help of the guns. They decided to take 
the Indians home and vvith the help of natives to defeat the ape- 
men completely. And so they did. But fırst they had a great bat- 
tle. Many dead bodies vvere left behind but the ape-men vvere 
tumed into slaves. At last man became the master of the Lost 
World. 
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TheStories 

about SherlockHolmes 


Before Reading 

How much do yon knovv about detective stories? 

1. Have you read any stories about famous detectives? Who 
are they? 

2. Have you seen any fılms about detectives? Which ones? 
Which film do you like best and vvhy? 

3. Does the detective alvvays catch the criminal? Is the detec¬ 
tive alvvays “good” and the criminal alvvays “bad”? 

4. Have you ever heard about Sherlock Holmes? What is he 
like? 


While Reading 

The Speckled Band 

1) Can you say who and vvhy... 

1. vvoke Dr. Watson 

2. came to see Sherlock Holmes 

3. lived in India 

4. died tvvo years before 

5. rushed into Holmes’s offıce 

6. vvas frightened 

7. stayed in Julia’s room at night 

8. frightened the snake 

9. killed Dr. Roylott 
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2) Can you say which of the characters — Dr. Roylott, Mr. Holmes, 
Dr. Wfctson, Helen Stoner — was... 

1. serious 

2. rude 

3. dangerous 

4. strong 

5. large 

6. famous 

7. unhappy 

8. angry 

9. frightened 

10. unkind 


The Five Orange Pips 

Choose the best answer to each question: 

1. What did Elias Openshaw get one day? 

a) flve oranges 

b) five letters 

c) a letter with an orange 

d) a letter from India 

2. Where did Elias Openshavv live after the Civil War? 

a) in England 

b) in America 

c) in India 

d) in Scotland 

3. How did Elias Openshavv die? 

a) He was killed. 

b) He was poisoned. 

c) He fell dovvn from a hill. 

d) He died in a fire. 


4. Who got Elias’s house after his death? 

a) his son 

b) his nephevv 

c) hisbrother 

d) hisvvife 

5. What happened to John’s father during his visit to a friend? 

a) He died. 

b) He retumed to his house. 

c) He visited Sherlock Holmes. 

d) He vvrote a letter to his son. 

6. Who or what made John go and see Sherlock Holmes? 

a) the poliçe 

b) his father’s death 

c) his uncle’s and his father’s deaths 

d) hisanger 

7. What vvere Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson doing when 
John came to their house? 

a) They vvere smoking. 

b) They vvere looking out of the vvindovv. 

c) They vvere spending a quiet evening together. 

d) They vvere talking about Openshavv’s family. 

8. What did John shovv to Sherlock Holmes? 

a) the American Encyclopedia 

b) a letter vvith five orange pips 

c) a piece of bumt paper vvith some vvords in it 

d) a photo of the K. K. K. 

9. What did Sherlock Holmes advise John to do? 

a) to stay at his house in Baker Street 

b) to retum home 

c) to go to America 

d) to look for a job on board the ship 

10. Hovv did the killers of Openshavv die? 

a) Sherlock Holmes killed them. 

b) They got five orange pips and died of fear. 
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c) They died in the storm. 

d) They died in prison. 


The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet 

1) Answer the following questions in detail. Some of you can have 

different points of view. 

1. Was Mr. Holder a noble man? 

2. Was Mr. Holder a madman? 

3. Did Arthur spend much money? 

4. Was Sir George a man without heart? 

5. Did Mary love her uncle? 

6. Did Mary love Sir George? 

7. Did Arthur love Mary? 

8. Was Mr. Holder a kind and loving father? 

9. Was Dr. Watson a great help to Holmes? 

10. Will Mary be punished? 

2) Put the sentences in the right order. 

1. Sherlock Holmes visited Mr. Holder’s house. 

2. At night Holmes solved the problem and got the beryls 
back. 

3. Mr. Holder called the poliçe and they arrested Arthur. 

4. In the moming when Mr. Holder came to Sherlock Hol¬ 
mes, the detective returned him the missing part of the 
Beryl Coronet 

5. The poliçe didn’t fınd beryls in the house and Mr. Holder 
went to Sherlock Holmes. 

6. An unusual visitor came to Mr. Holder’s Office to ask for 
money. 

7. Sir George took the piece of the golden coronet with three 
beryls and ran away. 


8. Mr. Holdervvokeupat night and found Arthur in hisdress- 
ing room with the coronet in his hand. 

9. Mr. Holder brought the coronet to his house. 

10. Mary stole the coronet from her uncle’s desk. 

11. Arthur jumped out of the öpen window and had a fight 
vvith Sir George. 

12. Mr. Holder told his son and his nieceabout the Beryl Coronet. 

13. Mary told Sir George about the Beryl Coronet. 

The Crooked Man 

1) Who in this story... 

1. spent most of his life in İndia 

2. killed Colonel Barclay 

3. loved Nancy Devoy 

4. carried the door key 

5. was crooked 

6. was called David 

7. told Holmes about the crooked man 

8. performed in cafes 

9. watched the quarrel betvveen the Colonel and his vvife 
through the window 

2) Choose the right answer to the questions. 

1. Why did Holmes visit Watson that night? 

a) Holmes needed a place to stay. 

b) Holmes got lost. 

c) Holmes needed a witness. 

d) Holmes didn’t see Watson for a long time. 

2. What is true about Colonel Barclay? 

a) He had a son and a daughter. 

b) He kept a mongoose as a pet. 
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c) He was married to a beautifiıl and kind woman. 

d) He was never aggressive and angry. 

3. Why did the servant get no answer from Mrs. Barclay when 
she brought her tea? 

a) Nancy and her husband were talking too loud to hear 
the knock. 

b) Nancy lay unconscious on the sofa and the Colonel 
was dead. 

c) There was nobody in the room. 

d) Nancy and her husband were listening to the crooked 
man’S story. 

4. What is true about Nancy? 

a) The Colonel Barclay was the only man she loved. 

b) She was a very angry and aggressive woman and they 
often had quarrels. 

c) She thought Henry Wbod had been dead for a long 
time. 

d) She never lived in India. 

5. Why could nobody fınd the door key? 

a) Nancy gave the key to the crooked man. 

b) Henry Wood carried the key avvay. 

c) The servant lost the key in the garden. 

d) The mongoose carried the key under the sofa and 
left it there. 

6. What is true about the crooked man? 

a) He never left England. 

b) His name was David. 

c) He spoke several languages. 

d) He died in India. 

7. How did it happen that Henry became crooked? 

a) Barclay broke his back in a fıght. 

b) He fell down from a horse. 

c) He was bom with his back bent. 

d) He became crooked after the tortures. 
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8. Why did the Colonel die? 

a) Henry Wood shot him dead. 

b) The mongoose killed him. 

c) He died of a heart attack. 

d) Nancy struck him with a vvooden club. 

AScandal in Bohemia 

1) Can you remember the characters of the story? Choose the true 
sentence about each one. 

1. Sherlock H olmes_ 

a) loved irene Adler. 

b) never met a woman cleverer than he was. 

c) wanted to be a theatre actor. 

d) could change his manners. 

2. Dr.tyhtson_ 

a) lived in a house in Baker Street. 

b) wasn’t married. 

c) was a great help to Sherlock Holmes. 

d) was a detective. 

3. The King of Bohemia_ 

a) married irene Adler secretly some years before. 

b) was going to marry İrene. 

c) was tali and strong. 

d) fınally got his photo back. 

4. irene Adler_ 

a) loVed nobody but the King of Bohemia. 

b) was cleverer that Sherlock Holmes. 

c) was a famous ballet dancer. 

d) left England because she was afraid of Dr. Watson. 
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2) What were they like? How did they look like? TVy and say as much 
as you can about the following things and characters. The words 
below can help you. 

cold and balanced mind 
married 

put on seven pounds 
medical practice 
process of deduction 
thick pink paper 
a mask 
rich clothes 
vvrong word order 
strong German accent 
tali and strong man 
a royal family 
very beautiful 

1. Sherlock Holmes 

2. Holmes’s method 

3. The letter Holmes got from the King of Bohemia 

4. The King of Bohemia 

5. The photo the King of Bohemia wanted to get back 

6. İrene Adler 

7. Dr. Watson 

3) Put the sentences in the right order. 

1. Holmes promised to help the King. 

2. The King left irene and she got angry with him. 

3. irene found out whom was the poor man whom she had saved. 

4. Holmes changed his clothes and found out as much as he 
could about irene and her house. 

5. Holmes helped Mr. Norton to marry irene. 

6. The King was going to marry a girl from a royal family. 
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a famous sınger 
both in the photo 
a chance to ruin him 
a great scandal 
lived quietly 
didn’t see Holmes much 
didn’t have to interfere 
changed his clothes and his 
manners 
left England 
keeps her photo 
cleverer 
the woman 


• The Stories about Sherlock Holmes • 

7. The King of Bohemia and irene Adler were in love. 

8. Holmes got Irene’s photo. 

9. Holmes asked Dr. Watson to help him with his plan. 

10. Holmes found out where irene kept the photo. 

11. The King came to consult Holmes. 

12. İrene and her husband left England. 


AfterReading 

1) What do you think about Sherlock Holmes and Dr. YVhtson? 

1. Do you think Sherlock Holmes was a real man or just an 
imaginary character? 

2. Do you think Sherlock Holmes is a clever detective? 

3. Why do people ask Holmes for help? Does he always get 
them out of danger? 

4. Do you think Sherlock Holmes was a kind man? Was mon- 
ey important for him? 

5. Did Holmes want to help people or was it his way of life? 

6. What do you think about Dr. Watson? Is he as clever as 
Holmes? Does Holmes really need him? 

7. Is Holmes ready to kili anyone who killed another person 
(like Dr. Roylott)? Is Holmes a killer himself? 

8. Does Holmes alvvays fınd the answer? Is he alvvays cleverer 
than the other people in the stories? 

9. Why do you think the stories about Sherlock Holmes are 
popular-nowadays? 

2) Which story did you like best and which did you like least? Can 

you explain why? VVrite a short review of one of the stories. Use 

these words in your review. 

I liked / I didn’t like this story because_ 

_nobody died 
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• Activities • 

could / couldn’t guess the answer 

the murderer(s) was (were) killed 

a good person was murdered 

somebody was cleverer than Sherlock Holmes 

happy / unhappy ending 


Vocabulary 

npHHHTLie COKpameHHH 


a adjective — hmm ııpnjıaraTejib- 
Hoe 

adv adverb — HapeMHe 
cj conjunction — cok)3 
int inteıjection — MeacaoMeTHe 
n noun — hma cyıuecTBHTeabuoe 
num numeral — HHcaHTeabHoe 


p.p. past participle — npaıacTHe 
npouıeaujero BpeMeHH 
pl plural — MHOxecTBeHHoe hhcjto 
prep preposition — npeaaor 
pron pronoun — MecTOHMeHne 
vverb — raaroa 
3ö. aaecb 


A 

able ('eıb(a)l] a yMeabifi, yMeıo- 
mHH, CnOCOÖHbiM 
above [3 'öav] prep Haa 
absolute ['aebssluıt] a aöcoaıoT- 
HbiM, 6ecnpHMepHbiH 
absolutely [,aebs3'lu:tiı] adv noa- 
HOCTblO, aöcoaıoTHO 
abyss |a'bıs) n nponacrb, 6e3aHa 
accident |’®ksıd(3)nt) n caynafi, 
caynaHHOCTb; HecnacTHbiH 
cayMafi 

across [s'kros] prep CKB03b, >ıe- 
pe3 

act [aekt] vaeHCTBOBaTb, rıocTy- 
naTb; BecTH'ceÖH 
action ['aek/(3)n] n aeHCTBHe, 
nocrynoK 

active ['aektıv] a aKTHBHbiH 
actual l'aektjuoi] oaeficTBMTeab- 
HblM 

actualiy ('aekt/(u)3İı] adv Ha ca- 
mom aeae 


add [a;d] vao6aBHTb 
address [o'dres] n aapec 
adventure [sd'ventjs] n npHKaıo- 
MeHHe 

advice |ad'vaıs] n cobct 
aeroplane |'e(3)r3pleın) n caMO- 
aeT 

afraid [o'freıd] a HcnyraHHbiii 
afternoon [,a:ft3’nu:n] n aeHb 
(e pe.ua noc.ıe nonyÖHa) 
afterwards ['a:ft3W3d(z)J adv 
BnocaeacTBMH, no3*e 
again |3'ge(ı)n] ödvcHOBa; onaTb 
against [3'ge(ı)nst] prep npoTHB 
age leıd. 3 ) n B03pacT; aoarHH 

CpOK 

aggressive [s'gresıv] a arpeccuB- 

HblH; HaCTOHSMBblH 
ago [s'gsu] adv TOMy Ha3aa 
long ago aaBHO 
agony ['aeganıj n aroHHM 
agree [a'gri:] v coraaıuaTbca 
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• Vocabu/ary 


Vocabulary 


ahead [a'hed] adv Bnepea 
air [es] n B03flyx 
air-vent ['esvent] n 3Ö. BeHmnn- 
HHOHHOe OTBepCTHe 
alcohol [’aelkshDİ] «ajiKoroab 
alive [s'larv] a xhboh 
alligator ['aelıgeıta] n ajuınraTop 
alone [s'bun] a oühhokmh 
along [a'löp] prep B.nojib 
aloud [s'laud] adv rpoMKO, BC.ıyx 
already [od'redi] adv yxe 
always ('o:lw(e)ız] adv Bceraa 
Amazon ['asm3z(d)n| n A.\ıa30H- 
Ka (ee.mnaüıuaa peıca e K)mc- * 
hoü AMepuKe) 

among [a'rriAg] prep cpe.au, Mexny 
anatomy [a'nstamı] n aHaTOMHH 
anger ['aepga) n meB 
angry ['aîggn) a cepanTbiH 
animal ['senım(s)l] n xhbothoc 
anybody ['enı.bodı] pron kto- 
HMÖyjlb 

anyone |'enıwAn] pron kto-hh- 
6yab 

anything ['enıöırj] pron mto-hm- 
6yjib 

anywhere ['enıwea] atfvrue-HH- 
6yab 

ape-man ['cıp.maen] n o6e3b»- 
HO-MeJIOBeK 

appear [s'pıs] v noHBJiHTbca, 
noKa3biBaTbca 

appetite ['aepıtaıt] n annenrr 
archway ['a:tfweı] n npoxoa b 
BM ae apKH 

arm-chair ['aımtjea] n Kpecno 
army ['a:mı] n apMM» 


around [a'raund] adv BCiony; 
BOKpyr 

arrival [3'raıv(a)l] n npnöbiTHe, 
npMe3ü 

arrive [s'raıv| v npnöbiBaTb, 

npne3>KaTb 

arrow l'aerau] n CTpejıa 
art |a:t| n hckvcctbo 
article ['a:tık(s)l] n CTaTba 
artist ['a:tıst] n xyjıo>KHHK 
as [tez] adv KaK; cj b to BpeMH KaK 
as ... as TaKxe ... KaK 
as soon as KaK TOJibKO 
as far as I know HacKOJibKO a 
3Haıo 

ask [a:sk] v cnpaaiHBaTb; ocBe- 
üOMiiaTbca 
to ask for npocmb 
astronomy [a'strDnamıl n acTpo- 
HOMMfl 

ate past om eat 

Atlantic (Ocean) [st'laıntık] n 
ATJiaHTHHeCKHH OKeaH 
atmosphere [’setmasfıa] n aTMO- 
c(})epa 

attack [s'task] n HananeHne, 
aıaKa; v HanaaaTb, aıaKOBarb 
audience ['oıdıans] n nyÖJiMKa, 
3pnTejiM (e meampe ) 
aunt [a:nt] n TeTH 
avenue ['aevınju:] n aBeHio (iuu- 
poK.au yjıuua ) 

awake (awoke, awoken) [3'weık| 
([3'W3Uk], [3 r W3Uk3n]) v pa3- 
öyaHTb 

awful ['o:f(3)l] a yacacHbiü, 
CTpaUIHblM 


B 

baboon [ba'bu:n] n 6a6ynH ( euâ 
OÖe3bHHbl) 

back [biek| n criHHa; oöpaTHaa 

CTOpOHa 

badly l'basdlıj adv cMJibHO 
baggage |’b*gıd 3 | n 6arax 
balance l'baebns] n öanaHC 
balioon [bs'luın] n B03ayuiHbiM 
uıap 

bamboo [.baem'bu:] n 6aM6yK 
band |baend| n 3d. ;ıeHTa 
bang [baeo] vyaapuTb; CTyKHyrb 
bank [btepk] n 6aHK; öeper ( peKU ) 
banker ['baegks] n öaHKup 
bark |ba:k] n Kopa ( depeea ) 
bat [beet] naeıynaa Mbiuib 
bath [ba:0] n BaHHa 
to have a bath npHHMMaTb 
BaHHy 

battle l'baetl] n öMTBa; cpaxeHne 
be (was, were; been) [bi:) (|wdz], 
|w3:]; |bi:n]) vöbiTb, aBJiaTbca 
to be afraid of öoaTbca nero-ii. 
to be angry with cepüHTbca Ha 
Koro-jı. 

to be ashamed CTbunTbca 
Koro-Ji. 

to be fond of JiıoÖHTb 

to be good at 6biTb cnocoö- 

HblM K 

to be interested in MHTepeco- 
BaTbca 

to be late for ona3XibiBaTb 
to be lost noTepaTbca 
to be out öbiTb He zıoMa 


to be sorry coxajıeTb 

to be up and down xoaMTb Tyaa- 

ctojıa 

beak |bi:k| n kjhob 
bean |bi:n] n öoöoBoe 3epnbmı- 
ko .606 

beard [bısd] n 6opo.ua 
beast [bi:st] n 3Bepb; xnBOTHoe 
beat (beat, beaten) v [bi:t] ([bi:t). 
['bi:tn]) vyüapaTb, KoaoTHTb; 
ÖHTb 

beautiful |'bju:tıf(3)l] a Kpacu- 
BbiH, npeKpacHbiH; npeBOC- 
XOÜHbIH 

beauty ['bju:tı] v KpacoTa 
became past om become 
because [bı'kDz] cj noTOMy mto, 
TaK KaK 

become (became, become) 
[bı'kAml ([bı'keım], [bı'kAm]) 
V CT3H0BHTbCa 

bedroom ['bedru:m] n cnajibHa 
been p.p. om be 
beetle ['bi:tl] n xyK 
before [bı'fo:] ût/vBnepeaH; Bne- 
pen; paHbiue; cj npexae sesi; 
CKopee aeM 
began pası om begin 
beggar ['bega] n hhiuhh 
begin (began, begun) [bı'gın] 
([bı'gaen], [bı'gAn]) v h3hh- 
HaTb 

beginning [bı'gınıp) n Hawa.ao 
begun p.p. om begin 
behind [bı'hamdl prep no3aaM, 
C3aflM 

believe [bı'lirv] v BepHTb 
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Vocabulary 


Vocabulary 


beli [bel | tı KO/ıoKOJibHMK; 3 bo- 
hok 

belong [bı'lool v npnHamıexaTb 
below [bı'bu] prep non, HH*e 
beryl |'beril] tı SepMJuı ( öpaeo- 

HeHHblli KOMeHb) 

beside [bı'saıd] prep paaoM 
besides [bı'saıdz] adv KpoMe 
Toro, CBepx Toro 
better ['beta] adv sı ymııe 
between [bı'twi:n] prep vıeacay 
bird [b3:d| n rmıua 
bit past om bite 

bite (bit, bitten) [baıt] ([bit], 
l'bıtn]) v KycaTb 
bitten p.p. om bite 
blanket f'blagkıt] n oaeH.no 
blew past om blow 
blind [blaınd] a crıenoH 
block [blok] v G.ıoKHpoBaTb, 
iaKpbiBaib, ııperpajıcaaTb 
blood [bİAd] n KpoBb 
bloody ['bİAdı] a KpOBaBbiM 
blow (blew, blown) [blau] (|blu:|, 
[blaun]) vflyrb 
blown p.p. om blow 
blow up [’bbu'Ap] v HanyBaTb; 
B3pbIB3TbCH 

board [bord] n 6opT ( Kopaöjift ) 
on board Ha öopTy 
boat [baut] n jıoflKa 
body [’bDdı] n Tejıo; ryflOBHiue 
bone [baun] n KocTb 
bony l'baunı] a KocTviHBbiH 
boot [bu:t] n öothhok, canor 
boring ['bornıj] a cKyHHbifi 
boss [bos] n 6occ, HanajibHMK 


botany ['bütan ı] tı öoTaHHKa 
both [bau 0 ] pron 06 a 
bottle [’bDtl] n 6yrbi/iKa 
bought past u p.p. om buy 
bowman [’bauman] n JiyMHHK 
box [boks] n KopoÖKa 
boxer ['boksa] n öoKcep 
bracelet f'breıslıt] n 6pac.neT 
brain [brem] «yivi; \ıy/ıpocTb; M03r 
branch [brarntf] n BeTKa, BeTBb; 
OTuejıeHHe, c])MnHan 
branching horns BeTBHCTbie 
pora 

brave [breıv] a xpa6pbm, CMe- 
flblH 

break (broke, broken) [breık] 
([brauk], ['braukan]) v jio- 
MaTb, pa3pyuıaTb 
breakfast [’brekfast] n 3aBTpax 
breath [breG] n nbixaHne 
to be out of breath 3aubixaTb- 
ca, 3anbixaTbca 
bridge [brıd^l n moct 
bright [braıt] a hpkhh; önecTa- 
luhh; CBeiJibm; y.MHbiH, 
CMblUIJTeHblH 

brilliant [’brılıant] a 6necTHiUHft, 
Be.iHKojıenHbiiî, cBepKaıo- 

lilMM 

bring (brought, brought) [brııj] 
([bro:t], |bra:t|) v npnHocHTb 
broad [bra:d] a iuhpokhh; 06 - 
LUHpHblH, npOCTOpHblH 
broke past om break 
broken p.p. om break 
bronze [bronz] n 6poH3a 
brought past u p.p. om bring 


brush [brAj] vHHCTHTb 
bubble ['bAb(a)l] n ny3bipb; v ny- 
3bipHTbCH; ÖHTb KJHOHOM 
build (built, built) [bıld] ([bılt], 
[bllt]) V CTpOHTb 

built past u p.p. om build 
bump [bAmp] ti rnyxoH uıyM, 
yztap; v yaapHTb, ÖHTbcn o 
HTO-JI. 

burn (bumt, bumt) [b3:n] ([b3:nt], 
[b3:nt]) v c*HraTb; ropeTb, 
nbuıaTb 

burnt past u p.p. om burn 
bury ['ben] v xopoHHTb; 3apbi- 
BaTb 

bush [bu/] n KycT 
business ['bıznıs] n neno, 3aHH- 
Tiıe, npotjjeccna 
on business no aenaM, b ko- 
MaHaHpoBKe 
busy ['bizi] a 3aHHTOü 
buy (bought, bought) [baı] ([bo:t], 
[bo:t]) v noıcynaTb, npno6pe- 

TaTb 

butterfly ['bAtaflaı] n 6a6om<a 
buzz [bAz] v xyxoKaTb 

c 

cab [kasb] n Keö, noB03Ka, skh- 
na* 

cabbage ['kaebıd3] n KanycTa 
cali [ko:l] v 3BaTb, OKJiHKaTb; 

Ha3biBaTb 

came past om come 
camera ['kaem(a)ra] n c})OToan- 
napaT 


camp [kaemp] n Jiarepb 
can (could) [kan] ([kod]) v 
MOHb, yMeTb 

candle ['kandl] ti cBewa 
canoe [ka'nu:] n xaH03 ( jıodtca ) 
captain ['kaptın] n KannTaH 
card [ka:d] n KapTa ( uepajibHan) 
çare [kes] rı 3aöOTa. noneneHHe, 
yxo.it; BHHMaTenbHocTb, octo- 
pOtKHOCTb 

to take çare of 3a6oTHTbca 
career [ka'na] n Kapbepa 
carefully ['kesf(s)lı] adv bhhm3 - 
TeJIbHO, TUiaTejIbHO 
carelessly ['keslıslı] adv He- 
6 pe*HO 

carpet ['karpit] n KOBep 
carry ['kan] v HOCMTb; B03HTb 
case [keıs] n cayHaiı, neno; cy- 
aeöHoe neno; hijlimk, (JtyTnnp 
in any case b jhoöom cnynae 
catch (caught, caught) [kat/] 
([kort], [kort]) vnoBHTb; noft- 

MaTb, CXB3THTb 

caught past u p.p. om catch 
cave [keıv] tı neuıepa 
ceiling ['sirlırj] n noronOK 
çenter [’senta] n ueHTp 
century ['sent/arı] n BeK, CTone- 
THe 

ceremony ['senmam] tı uepeMO- 

HHH 

chair [t/ea] n cryn 
chairman ['t/esman] n npenceua- 
Tenb 

chalk [t/ork] tı Mejı 

Champion ['t/ampıan] n aeMnnoH 
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Vocabulary 


Vocabulary 


chance [tja:ns] AicayHafi; uıaHC, 
B03M0XH0CTb, BepOflTHOCTb 
change [t/eınd3] v MeHHTb(cn) 
to change clothes nepeoae- 

BaTbca 

chaos 1'keiDs] n xaoc 
character ['kaenkts] n xapaKTep 
charge [tfa:d3] n 3d. oÖBHHeHHe; 
nopyneHHe 

to give smb. in charge caaBaTb 
KOPO-JI. B pyKH nOJİMUHM 
charlatan |'Ja:İ3t(3)n] n rnapjıa- 
TaH 

cheer (tjıa) v npMBeTCTBOBaTb 
cheese [tji:z] n cbip 
cheetah ['tjlrta] n renapa 
chemistry ['kemıstn] n xhmhh 
chest [tjest] n rpyaHaa ıcıeTKa; 
HIUHK 

chicken ['tfıkın] n ubiruıeHOK 
chief [tjl:f] /i 3d. Boacab 
child [t/aıld] n peöeHOK 
childhood ['tjaıldhud] n üctctbo 
choice [tjbıs] n Bbi6op 
choose (chose, chosen) [tfu:z] 
([tjauz], ['tj3uz(3)n]) v Bbi6n- 
paTb 

chorus ['koıras] n xop 
chose past om choose 
church [tf3:tj] n uepKOBb 
cigar [sı'ga:] n cnrapa 
circle ['s3:k(a)l] n Kpyr 
civilization [,sıv(3)laı'zeıf(3)n] n 

UHBHJlH3aUHH 

clap [kl<ep] v xjıonaTb 
clay |kleı] n r/iMHa 
clean [kli:n] a MHCTbrn 


clear [klıa] voMmuaTb; yÖHpaTb 
clearing ['klı(a)nr)] n npoceıca, 
npocBeuıeHne 
clerk [kla:k] n KJiepK 
clever [’kleva] a yMHbifi 
client ['klaıant] n içmem 
cliff [klıf] n yrec 
climate ['klaımıt] n kjihm3t 
climb [klaım] v Jia3HTb, B3Ön- 
paTbca 

clock [kİDk] n aacbi 
close [klauz] v 3aıcpbiBaTb 
clothes [kİ3u(ö)z] n oaeama 
cloud [klaudj n oöaaıco 
club [kİAb| n ıcnyö 
coat [kaut] n naabro 
colleague ['kDİi:g] n KOJiJiera 
collect [ka'lekt] v co6npaTb 
collection [ka'lekf(a)n] n koji- 
JieKLlMH 

colour ['kAla] n libct, orreHOK, 
TOH 

colourless [’kAİalıs] a öecuBeT- 
Hblİİ 

column ['kolam] n KoaoHHa; ko- 
aoHKa, CToaöen (e eaıeme) 
come (came, come) | kAm | (] keı m ], 
[kAm]) v rıpnxo.anTb; npnöbi- 
BaTb, npHe3x<aTb; iipohcxo- 

HHTb 

to come across BCTpeTM rb 
to come back BepHyrbca 
to come out BbixoaHTb 
to come över npHe3xaTb, npn- 

XOHHTb 

to come up noaxoiiMTb 
comfort ['kAmfat] n komcJjopt 


comfortable f'kAmf(3)t3b(3)l| a 
yaoöHbin 

command [ka'maınd] v npmca- 
3biBaTb; KOMaHüOBaTb 

companion [kam'pamıan] n kom- 
naHbOH 

compare [kam'pea| v cpaBHH- 
BaTb 

complete |k3in'pli:t| a rıojiHbiH; 
3aBepujeHHbiü 

conference ['konferans] n koh- 
^epeHUHH 

construct [kan'strAkt] v coopy- 
*aTb 

consult [kan'sAİt] vcoBeTOBaTb- 
cn, KOHcyabTHpoBaTbca 
contain [kan'teın] v coaepacaTb 
contents ['küntents] n coaepaca- 
HHe; coaep>KMMoe 
continent ['kontınant] n kohtmhct 
continue [kan'tınju:] v npoaoa- 
>xaTb 

conversation [,konva'seıJ(a)n] n 
pa3roBop 

cook [kuk] v roTOBHTb (riHmy) 
cooling ['kurlırj]« oxjıa*jıeHHe 
corner ['koma] n yroa 
coronet [’kDranıt] n KopoHa; üh- 
aaeMa 

correspondeiıt [,korı'spDnd(a)nt] 
n KoppecrıoRaeHT 
corridor ['kDrıdo:| n Kopnaop 
cotton [’kmn] n xaonoK 
cough [küf] v KauiJiHTb 
could past om can 
council ('kauns(d)l] n cobct 
( opeaHUjanuH ) 


count [kaunt] vcnmaTb 
courage [’kArıd3] n .\iyxecTBO 
cousin ['kAz(3)n| «HBOtopoaHbm 
6paT 

cover I'kAva] v ıiOKpbiBaTb 
crack [krask] n TpecK; rpemMHa; 
ıueab; v pacKanbmaTb; Tpec- 
KaTbcn 

crash [krasj] n rpoxoT, TpecK; v 
naaaTb, pyuiHTbcn c Tpec- 

KOM 

creation [krı'eı/(3)n] n co3aa- 
HHe,COTBOpeHHe 
creature ['kri:tj3] n cyuıecTBO, 
co3.naHHe 

erime [kraım] n npecTyn.ıeHHe 
critical ['krıtık(3)l| a KpuTHMe- 

CKMM 

erook [krt-k] v crHöaTbCfl, hc- 

KpHBaHTbCH 

eross [kros] n KpecT; v nepexo- 
ziHTb, nepeceKaTb 
crowd [kraud] n Toana 
crown [kraun] n Kopona 
cry [kraı] n kphk; v KpnM3Tb; 
naaKaTb 

Cry OUt BblKpMKHBaTb 
crystal [’krıstl] a xpycTaribHbiH; 

KpMCTaJiaMHeCKHM 

cunning ['kAnırj] a XMTpbiH 
cupboard |'kApb3d| n uiKad) 
curious ['kju(3)ri3s| oaıoöonbiT- 

HblH 

curtain ['k3:tn| n iaHaBecKa; 
LUTOpa 

cut (cut, cut) [kAt] ([kAt], [kAt]) 
v pe3aTb; pyÖHTb; n nope3 
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Vocabulary 


D 

dance [da:ns] VTanueBaTb 
danger [ r deınd33] n oııacHOCTb 
dangerous ['deınd33r3s] a onac- 
Hblİİ, pHCKOBaHHblH 
dark [da:k| a reMHbiü 
darkness ('da:knıs] n TeMHOTa 
dash [daeJl n nopbiB; yaap; v6po- 
caTb; pa3ÖHBaTb; pHHyTbca, 
6pOCHTbCfl 

date [deıt] «aaTa, 4wcao 
dawn [do:n] n paccBd 
dead [ded] a MepTBbin; yMepııiMH 
death (deö] n cMepTb 
decide [dı'saıd] v peıuaTb, npw- 
HHMaTb peuıeHHe 
decorate [’deksreıt] vyKpaoıaTb, 
Hapa)KaTb 

deduce [dı'dju:s] v BbiBoaHTb 
( yM03aıcvoHeHue ) 
deep [di:p] a rayöoKHÜ; hh3kmh 
(o eoııoce ) 
deer [dia] n oaeHb 
defeat [dı'fi:t] v nopaxaTb, no- 
6e)*caaTb 

deform [dı’fo:m] v aec|>opMHpo- 
BaTb 

demonstrate ['demanstreıt] vae- 

M0HCTpMp0B3Tb 

depend [dı'pend] v 3aBnceTb 
depression [dı'pre/(3)n] n aen- 
peccııa, noaaBaeHHoe cocto- 
HHMe 

describe [dıs'kraıb] v onHCbi- 
Baib, n3o6paxaTb 
desert [’dezst] n nycTbiHa 


destroy Jdıs'troıJ v pa3pyuıaTb; 

nopTMTb; yHHMTo*aTb 
detail [’di:teıl] n aeTaab. noa- 

pOÖHOCTb 

detective [dı'tektıvj n aeTeKTHB 
develop [dı'velsp] v pa3BHBaTb 
devil ['devi) n abflBoa 
devotion [dı'vsuftsjn] n rıpeaaH- 
HOCTb 

diagram [’daıagraîm] n ana~ 
rpaMMa 

diamond l'daıamand] n öpaaaM- 
aHT; ajiMa3 

diary [’daıarı] n ühcbhmk 
die |daı] vyMeperb, cKOHnaTbca 
difference ['dıf(3)r3ns] n otjih- 
Mne; pa3HHua 

different [’dıf(3)r3nt] a apyroü; 
Henoxo>KHH 

difficult ['dıfık(3)lt] a TpyaHbiH 
difTıcuIty ['dıfık(3)ltı| n Tpya- 

HOCTb 

dig (dug, dug) [dıg] ([dAg], [dAg]) 
V KOnaTb, pbITb 

dining room |'daınıoru(:)m] n 
CTO/ıOBaa (KOMHama e öoMe) 
dinosaur ['daınsso:] «anH03aBp 
direction [d(a)ı'rekf(3)n] n Ha- 
npaaıeHne 

in the direction of no HanpaB- 
jıeHHio k neMy-Ji. 
dirty ['d3:tı] a rpH3HbiH 
disagree [.dısa'gri:] v He coraa- 
UiaTbCH 

disappear [.dıss'pıa] v HCHe3aTb 
discover [dıs'kAvs] voTKpbiBaTb, 
oÖHapy^MBaTb, pacıcpbiBaTb 


discovery [dıs'kAv(3)n] n OTKpbi- 
THe 

discuss [dıs'kAs] v oöcyacaaTb, 

ZlHCKyTMpOBaTb 

dispute |(')dıs'pju:t] wancnyT 
distance ['dıst(3)ns] n paccToa- 

HHe; ÜHCT3HUHJI 
in the distance BaaaH 
dive [daıv] v HbipaTb 
divide [dı'vaıd] vaeaHTb 
document ['dDkjumant] n aoxy- 
MeHT 

domestic [ds'mestık] a aoMaııı- 
hhh (o jfcueomHux) 
donkey |'dDr)kı| n ocea 
door (do:) aaBepb 
doubt [dautj n coMHeHHe; v co- 
MHeBaTbCH, KO/ieÖaTbCH, 6bUb 
HeyBepıeHHbiM 
no doubt 6e3 comhchhh 
downwards [’daunvvsdz] adv bhh 3 
dragon ['draîgsn] n apaKon 
dragon-fly ['drasgsnflaı) n crpe- 
K03a 

drama ['dra:m3] n apaına 
dramatically ]dr3'maetık(3)lı) adv 
apaMaTH'iHO 
drank past om drink 
draw (drew,drawn)[dro:] (|dru:|, 
[dro:n]) v-pncoBaTb 
drawing ['dronıj] n phcvhok 
drawn p.p. om draw 
dreadful [’dredf(3)ll a CTpaıu- 
HbiH, yxacHbiii 

dream (dreamt, dreamt) [dri:m] 
([dremt], [dremt]) vBHaeTb bo 
cne; NieHTaTb; n coh; vıeaTa 


dreamland ['driımleend) n cxa- 
30MHaa cTpaHa;uapcTBo rpe3 
dress [dres) n naaTbe; voaeBaTb- 
ca, HapaxaTbca 
dressing room ['dresnjru(:)m| n 
rapaepoÖHaa, KOMHara ana 
oaeBaHHa 
drew past om draw 
drink (drank, drunk) [drıpk] 
([draegk], [drAgk]) v rıurb 
drive [draıv] vexaTb; ynpaaaaTb 
drop [drupl n Kanaa; v KanaTb; 

naaaTb; poHHTb 
drunk p.p. om drink 
dry [draı| a cyxow; v cyuiHTb; 

BblCyUJHBaTb 

düet [dju(:)'et] n ay3T 
dug past u p.p. om dig 
dull [dAİ] a cKyaHbin, nacMyp- 
Hblİİ 

during l'djusrıp] prep b TeseHMe; 
bo Bpevıa 

duty |'dju:tı] n aoar; oÖH3aH- 

HOCTb 

E 

each [i:tj] pron Ka*abiH 
each other apyr apyra 
ear [ıa )n yxo 
early ['3:1ı] adv paHo 
earth [3:0] n 3eMaa 
earthquake [’3:0kweık] n 3eMae- 
TpaceHHe 

easy ['i:zı] aaerKHH 
eat (ate, eaten) [i:t] ([et], [’i:tn]) 
vecTb 
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eaten p.p. om eat 

eccentric [ık'sentnk] a 3KcneH- 

TpHHHblM 

edge [edj] n Kpaü, kpomkh 
educate ['edjukeıtl vaaBaTb 06- 

pa30BaHne 

effect [ı'fekt] n a^K^eıcr 
egg [eg] n afiuo 

electric [ı'lektrık] a a^eıcrpHHe- 

CKMH 

element ['elımant] n 3Jie\ıeHT 
clephant ['elıfant] n c.toh 
empty l'emptı] a nycTOM, öecco- 

zıepAarejibHbiH 

encyclopedia [in,saıkİ3'pi:di3) n 
3HUHtüTone;iHfl 

end [end] n KOHeu, OKOHHaHHe 
endless [’endlıs] a6ecKOHeHHbiH 
enemy ['enamı] n npar, npoTHB- 

HMK 

enjoy [ın'd33i] v nojıynaTb y/ıo- 
BO.ibCTBne; HacnaacaaTbca 
enormous [ı'na:mas] a orpoM- 

HblH 

enough [ı'nAf] adv aoBo.ibHo; 
İ10CT3TOMHO 

enthusiasm [ın'0ju:zi£ez(a)m] n 

3HTy3M33M 

entrance ['entrans] n bxoü 
envelope ['envalaup] n KOHBepr 
episode [’epısaud] n 3nn3cm 
equality [ı'kwDİıtı] n paBeHCTBO 
escape [ı'skeıp] v 6e>KaTb (u3 
nmpbMbt)\ BbipnaTbCH 
especially [ı'spej(a)lı| adv oco- 
6eHHO 

Europe ('ju(a)rap] n EBpona 


European [ju(a)ra'pıan] aeBpo- 
nencKHİı 

even ['i:v(a)n] advnaKe 
event [ı'vent | n coöbiTHe; cjıynaM 
everything 1'evrıGıg] pron Bce 
everywhere |'evrıwea] adv Be3ne 
evolution [,i:va'lu:J(a)n] n 3bo- 
JHOLmH 

exactly [ıg'zaektlı] öt/vTonno 
examine [ıg'zaemın] vocMaıpn- 
Baib; ncoeaoBaTb 
excellent ('eks(a)lant] a cmnm- 
HblM, BeJlHKOJienHblM 
except [ık'sept] prep HCK/nonaM, 
KpoMe 

excitedly [ık'saıtıdlı | adv bo3- 
6y*aeHHo; B3BCuiHOBaHHo 
exciting [ık'saıtıp] a Bo;myıo- 

IUHH, 3aXBaTbIBaK)lHHM 
exist [ıg'zıst] v cymecTBOBaTb 
existence (ıg'zıst(a)ns] n cyrne- 
CTBOB3HHe 

expedition [,ekspı'dı/(a)n] n sk- 
cnezmuHa 

expensive [ık'spensıvj anoporofi 
explain [ık'spleın] voö'bHCHHTb 
exploration [,ekspla'reı/(a)n] n 
HccjıeüOBaHHe, H3yneHne 
explore [ık'spla:] v nccjıenoBaTb 
explorer [ık'spla:ra| n Mcc.ıeao- 
BaTejib 

expression [ık'spre/(a)n] n Bbipa- 
xeHHe 

expressive | ık'spresrv] a Bbipa3H- 
TeJlbHblH 

extinct [ık'stıgkt] a BbiMepuiMH; 
HCMe3HyBLUHH 


eye [aı] n nıa 3 ; B 3 MH 4 
eyebrow ['aıbrau] n öpoBb 

F 

face [feıs] njınno; vCTaiiKMBaTb- 
ch jihuom k Jinuy 
fairyland ['fe(a)nlaend| n cxa- 
30MHaa CTpaHa 

faithful ['feıOf(a)l] a BepHbiii, 
npeaaHHbin 
fake [feık] n noaaejiKa 
fail (fell, fallen) [fa:l] ([fel], 
['fadan]) v naaaTb 
to fail asleep ycHyTb 
tofall in npoBajiHTbca BHyTpb 
fallen p.p. om fail 
family ['f£em(a)lı | n ceMba 
famous ['feımas] a 3 HaMeHHTbin, 

H3BeCTHblH 

fantastic [faen'taestık] a Hepeajib- 
Hbin; yüHBMTeJIbHblH 
fast [fa:st] a öbicTpbin 
fat [faet] a »cnpHbiH; mucibin 
fault [fa:lt] n oınııÖKa: BMHa 
favourite [’feıv(a)rıt] a ;iio 6 h- 

MblH 

fear [fıa] n CTpax, 6o«3Hb; v6o- 
HTbCH 

feather ['fedain nepo 

feel (felt, felt) [fi:I] ([felt], [felt]) 

V 4yBCTBOB3Tb 

to feel important omymaib 

COÖCTBeHHytO 3H34HMOCTb 
feeling ['fi:lıg| n syBCTBO 
feet [fi: t \pl om foot 
fell past om fail 


felt past u p.p. om feel 
female ['fi:meıl] n caMKa 
fern [f3:n] n ııarıopoTHHK 
few 11ju:| a HeMHome, Majıo, 
He.MHoro 
a few HecKOJibKO 
quite a few aoBo.ibno MHoro 
fıeld [fi:ld] n nojıe 
fıght (fought, fought) [faıt] ([fa:t], 
[fa:t]) v öopoTbca; apaTbca; 
cpaaeaibca; n 6opb6a; cxb3t- 
xa; flpaxa 

figüre ['figa] n (])nrypa, BHe- 
ujhhh buu; un(]>pa 
fiil [fil] V HanOJlHHTb, 3anO,3HMTb 
final ('faın(a)l] a OKOHMaıejib- 
Hbift; nocjıeüHHfi 
fınally ['faınalı] adv HaKOHen, b 
3aKJiıoHeHne 
find (found, found) [faınd] 
([faund], [faund]) v HaxoanTb 
to find out BbIHCHHTb 
fine | fa ı n | a emi nHHbiH,3aMe4a- 
TejlbHblH 

finger ['fırçga] n najıeu (pytcu) 
finish ['fınıj] v 3aKaHMHBaTb; 3a- 
BepınaTb 

fire [’faıa] n noxap; oroHb; v 
CTpe.lHTb 

to fire a gun Bbicıpejımb H3 
py*bfl 

fireplace [’faıapleıs] n KaMMH, 
OMar 

first [f3:st] a nepBbin 
fish [fıj] n pbiöa 

fit [fit] v coBnajıaTb; cootbct- 

CTBOB3Tb 
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fıx [fıks] v yKpen.rmTb; ycTanaB- 
JIHBâTb 

flap [flaep] v MaxaTb, B3MaxnB3Tb 
flat [flaet] a iuiockhh 
flew post om fly 

float [flaut] v rıapHTb (e eo3Öy- 
xe ); ıuibiTb 
floor [flo:] n rıo;ı 
flotilla [fla'tıla] n (Jutothjihh 
fIower [’flaua] n ubctok 
flown p.p. om fly 
fly (flew, flown) [flaı] ([flu:], 
Iflaun]) v^eTaTb 
foggy l'fogı] a Ty.vıaHHbiH 
follow ['fdau] v cjıeaoBaTb 
fond [fDnd 1 a He* h bi fi, n 106u iuh m 
food [fu:d] n ena 
fool [fu:l] a r.ıyribiH 
foot [fut] (pl feet) n nora; 4>yr 
(aııeı 1 . Mepa dmubi) 
footmark |'futma:k] n 
footsteps ['futsteps] n uıarn 
forest ['forıst] n jıec 
forget (forgot, forgotten) [fa'get] 
([fa'got], [fa'gDtn]) vaaöbiBaTb 
forgot past om forget 
forgotten p.p. om forget 
form [fo:m] v (J)opMMpOBaTb 
formation [fa:'meıf(a)n] n o6pa- 
30B3HHe 

fortunately [’fa:tj(a)natlı] adv k 
CH aCTblO 

fought past u p.p. om fight 
found past u p.p. om find 
France [frtuns] n Opaıı uhh 
free [fri:] a CBOöoztHbm 
fresh [frej] a cbokhü 


friend [frend] n apyr 
friendly ['frendlı] a apyace/noö- 

HblH 

friendship [’frend/ıp] «apy*6a 
frightened ['fraıtnd] a HcnyraH- 

HblM 

frightening ['fraıtnırj] a nyraıo- 
U1MM, CTpailIHblH 

front [frAnt] a nepeaHHH 
in front of Bnepenn 
front-feet nepeaHHe Horu 
fiili [ful] a noJiHbiH 
funny ['fXnı] a 3a6aBHbiH 
fur [f3:] n Mex 

furniture |'f3:nıtfa] n Meöe^b 
future ['fjuıt/a] n öyayıuee 

G 

game [geım] n mpa 

gas [gaîs] n ra3 

gate [geıt] n BopoTa; KajiHTKa 

gave past om give 

genius [’d3İ:ni3s] n reHHft 

gentle [d 3 entl] a mhtkhh, aoö- 

pblH; TMXHH, CflOKOMHblH ; 
HOKHblİİ 

gentleman [’d 3 entlman] n rocno- 
ÜHH, iUKeHTJlbMeH 

geography [d3i'Dgrafı] n reorpa- 

geology [d 3 i'Dbd 3 i] n reoaorMH 
Germany ['d33:manı]n TepMaHHa 
gesture ['d3estja] n xcecT 
get (got, got) [get] ([got], [gut]) v 
nojıynaTb; CTaHOBHTbCfl, CTaTb 
to get across nepeöpaTbca 


to get away yxonHTb, bw6h- 
paTbcn 

to get down cnycTHTbcn 
to get lost noTepHTbcn 

tO get Off CHMM3Tb 
to get OUt BbIXOÜHTb 

to get out of Bbi6HpaTbc« 
to get up BCTaBaTb 
geyser [’giıza] n reitaep 
giant |'d3ai3nt] n mraHT, BenH- 
KaH 

gigantic [d3aı'gaentık] a THram- 

CKHİl 

give (gave, given) [gıv] ([geıv], 
l'gıv(a)n]) vaaBaTb 
to give a party ycTpaHBaTb Be- 
nepMHKy; npMDiauıaTb rocreii 
given p.p. om give 
glad [glasd] ûflOBOJibHbiH; paao- 
CTHblH, Bece/IblH 
glade [gleıd] n nojiHHKa 
glassy ['gla:sı] a creıoiHHHbiH 
gloomy ['glu:mı] a rpycTHbiit, 
MpasHbiM, nenajibHbiM 
glove [gİAv] n nepsaTKa 
go (went, göne) [gau] ([went|, 
[gon]) v xottHTb; yxoaHTb, ye3- 
xcaTb 

to go away yxoanTb 
to go off yxo,aHTb 
to go on npoitoJTxaTb 
goat [gaut] n K03a; K 03 e .11 
God [gDd] n Bor 
gold [gauld] n 3o;ioto; a 30.1 oto fi 
(o u,eeme) 

golden ['gauld(a)n] a 30,iotoh (o 
neeme) 


good [god] a xo potu hm 
good-humoured [,gud'hju:mad] a 
Bece;ibm 

good-looking [.gud'lukıg] a Kpa- 

CHBblM, CHMIiaTMHHblM 

got past u p.p. om get 
graceful ('greısf(a)l] a n3nmHbiH 
granite [’graenıt] n rpaHHT 
grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 
grassy ]'gra:sı] a TpaBHHHCTbifı 
great [greıt] a bcjihkhh; 60 /ib- 
ujoh; 3aMeHaTejibHbiH, npe- 
KpaCHblM 

green-grocer ['gri:n,grausa] n 
npoaaBeu ({ıpyKTOB 
grew past om grow 
grey |greı] a cepbiü; ceaoiı (o 
eojıocax) 

grip [grip] v cxBaTHTb 
ground [graund] n 3e mu a 
ground floor nepBbifi 3Taxc 
grow (grew, grown) [grau] ([gru: ], 
[graun]) vpacTM; BbipauiHBaTb 
grown p.p. om grow 
guard [ga:d] n oxpaHHMK 
guess [ges| v aora/ıaTbca; yra- 
aaTb, oTraaaTb 

guide |gaıd] n ran; npoBOüHHK 
gun [gAn] n py*be 
Gypsy ['d 3 ipsı] n ıtbiraH; ubi- 
ramca 

H 

had past u p.p. om have 
hairy ('he(a)rı] a Bo^ocaTbiH 
half [ha:f] rt nojioBHHa 
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hail [ho:l] n xonn, npnxoacaa 
hand [hasnd] n pyKa ( Kucmb ) 
hang (hung, hung) [haeg] ([hAQİ, 
[Hao|) v BeuıaTb, nonBeınn- 
BaTb; pa3BeuiHBaTb; BnceTb 
happen ['haspan] v cnynaTbca, 
npOHCXOİlHTb 

happy J'haspı] a caacTnHBbiH; 

flOBOjlbHblH 

hard [ha:d] a TBepnbin; ycepn- 
Hbifi, ynopHbin; jkcctkhh; adv 
HacTOM'iMBO, ynopHo; Taace- 

no, TpyüHO 

hardly ['ha:dlı| adv en Ba 
harm [ha:m| n Bpen, ymep6 
hate [heıt] v HeHaBuaeTb 
hateful ['heıtf(a)l] a HeHaBuaa- 
UIHH, nOnHblH HeHaBHCTM 
hatred l'heıtrıd] n HeHaBHCTb 
have (had, had) [haev] ([haed], 
[h«d|) v HMeTb 
to have smth. for breakfast ecTb 
STO-JI. Ha 33BTpaK 
head [hed] n rojiOBa 
hear(heard,heard)[hi3| (|h3:d], 
|h3:d]) vcjibiujaTb 
heard post u p.p. om hear 
heart [ha:t] n cepnue 
by heart Han3ycTb 
heavy [’hevı] a Taacenbin, Tpyn- 
Hblfi; CH.lbHblÜ 

height [haıt] n Bbicoıa; poct 
held pası u p.p. om hold 
help [help] v noMOraTb 
here [his] adv aaecb; Tyr; cıona 
hero ['hı(3)rau) n repon 
heroic [hı'rsuık] a repOHMecKH iı 


hid pası om hide 
hidden p.p. om hide 
hide (hid, hidden) [haıd] ([hid], 
[hıdn]) v npHTaTbcn 
hiding-place ['haıdıgpleıs] n no- 
TafiHoe MecTO 
high [haı| a BbicoKHH 
high voice rpoMKHÜ ro;ıoc 
hill |hıl| n xonM, ropKa 
hind-feet I'haındfi:t] n 3anHne 

HOrH 

history ['hıst(3)rı] n HCTopna 
(Hayıca) 

hit (hit, hit) [hıt| (|hıt], [hıt]) v 
yaapHTb 

hold (held, held) [hauld] ([held |, 
[held]) vnepacaTb; npoBonmb 
(o coöpaHuu) 
hole [haul] n nbipa; Hopa 
honey ['hAm] n Men 
honeycomb ['hAnıksum] n cotm 
honour ['ona] n aecTb; v noan- 

TaTb, HTMTb 
hop [hop] vnpbiraTb 
hope [hsup] n Haneacıta; v Hane- 
HTbca; ynoBaTb; npenBKyuıaib 
horizon [ha'raız(3)n] n ropmoHT 
horn [ho:n] n por 
horrible [’hDrab(3)l] ûyacacHbih 
horror ['hora] n y>xac 
hot [hm] a xapKHH, ropaaMM; 

pa3ropa4eHHbin 
hotel [hau'tel] n rocTHHHua 
hour ['aua] n sac 
house [haus] n noM 
how [han] adv xaK? kbkhm 06 - 
pa30M? 


however [hau'eva] cjomaKO 
huge [hju:d 3 ] a orpOMHbift 
human ['hjınman] a aenoBeae- 
CKHH 

humorous ['hju:m(9)r3s] a kjmo- 
pHCTHHeCKHH 

hundred ['hnndrad] num cto 
hung past u p.p. om hang 
hunger [’hAgga] n ronon 
hungry [’hAggn] a rononHbifi 
hunt [hAnt| voxoTHTbca 
hurry ['hArı| n cneuiKa; vtopo- 
nHTbCH, ToponHTb 
hurt (hurt, hurt) [h3:t] (|h3:t], 
[h3:t|) v öoneTb; npHMHHHTb 
ÖOJlb 

husband [’hAzband] n My ac 
hush [hAj] //ıtTHiııe! 
hvdrogen ['haıdred3(3)n] n Bono- 
pon (ea3, jıeene eoidyxa) 
hypnotic [hıp'rmtık] n mriHOin- 
MeCKHH 

I 

ice [aıs] n nen 

idea [aı'dıa] n nnen; noHarne, 
rıpencTaBneHMe 
ideal [aı'dıal] n nnean 
ignore [ıg'nm] v MrHopHpoBaTb 

İli [ll| ûÖO.lbHOH, He3nOpOBbIH 
imagine [ı'masd3in] v BOo 6 pa r 
>KaTb, npencTaBnaTb ce 6 e 
immigrant ['ımıgrsnt] n hmmht- 
paHT 

importance |ım'pD:t(3)ns| n Baac- 
HOCTb 


important [ım'p3:t(3)nt] a Baac- 
HblH, 3Ha4MTenbHbIH 
impossible [ım'pDS3b(3)l] a ne- 
B03M0>KHbIH, HeBblnonHMMbl M 
impulse ['ımpAls] n HMnynbC 
inch | ıntj] n nıoiiM (aH2Miücıcan 
Mepa d.ıuHbi ) 

incident |'ınsıd( 3 )nt] n cnyaafl, 
npoHcuıecTBHe 

indeed [ın'di:d] adv nencTBH- 
TenbHO, b caMOM nene 
independent [.ındı'pendant] a 
He3aBHCHMbIH 

Indian [’ındıan] a HHnMMCKHH 
infectious [ın'fek/as] a hh 4 >ck- 

UHOHHblfi; 3apa3HbIH 
insect [’ınsekt] n HaceKOMoe 
inside [ın'saıd] adv BHyrpH, H3- 
HyTpH 

instant ['ınstant] n momcht 
institute ['ınstıtju:t] n HHCTHTyT 
instruction [ın'strAkJ(3)n] n hh- 
CTpyKUHa 

intelligent [ın'telıd3(3)nt| a yu¬ 
nun 

interested ['ıntnstıd) a 33HHTe- 
peCOBaHHblH 

interesting [’ıntrıstııj] a HHTe- 
pecHbiü 

interview ['ıntavju:] n MHrepBbio; 

V 6 paTb MHTepBbIO 
introduce [,mtr 3 'dju:s] v npen¬ 
cTaBnaTb, 3H3KOMHTb 
invention [ın'venj(3)n] n n3o6pe- 
TeHHe 

invitation [,ınvı'teı.f( 3 )n] n npn- 
rnauıeHHe 
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invite [ın'vaıt] vnpHrjıamaTb 
iron ['aıan] n xe;ıe3o; a xejıe3- 
HblH 

island ['aıland] n ocrpoB 

J 

jacket ['d 3 aekıt] n KypTKa 
jewellery ['d3u:alrı] n /ıparoueH- 
hocth; »OBejiMpHbie M3aejiMB 
join [d 3 Din] v npMcoeüHHaTbcs 
joke |d33uk] n rnyTKa 
journalist |'d33:n(a)lıst] n *yp- 
H3JIHCT 

joumey ['d33:nı] n noe3üKa; ny- 
TeuıecTBHe 
judge [d 3 Ad 3 ] n cyaba 
jump [d3Amp] v npbiraTb, noa- 

npbirMBaib 

jungle ['d3Arjg(3)l] n iptyHrnH 
just [d3Ast] adv tohho, KaK pa3, 
HMeHHO 

K 

kangaroo [.kasgga'ru:] n KeHrypy 
keep (kept, kept) [ki:p] (|keptj, 
[kept)) va,epxaTb, coxpaH«Tb, 
Xp3HHTb 

kept past u p.p. om keep 
key [ki:] n kjiioh 
keyhole [’kirhaul] n 3 aMOHHaa 
CKBax<HHa 
kili [kil] vyÖMBaTb 
killer ['kıla] n yÖHHiıa 
kind [kaindi a jo6pbiiı; n bh.ii, 

pa3HOBHÜHOCTb 


king[kıo]«Kopo^b 
kiss [kıs] v ııejıoBaTb 
kitchen ['kıt/ın] n KyxHH 
knee [ni:] n kojicho 
knew past om know 
knife [naıf] n hoxc 
knock [nük] v yaapBTb; 6nTb; 
CTynaTb 

know (knew, known) [nau] ([nju:], 
[naun]) v 3HaTb; 6brrb 3H3KO- 
mhm; y3HaBaTb; oTJirmaTb 
knowledge ['nDİıd 3 ] n 3 H 3 HHe 
known p.p. om luıow 

L 

lady ['leıdı] n aaMa, nejın; roc- 
noaca 

lagoon [la'guın] n jıaryHa 
lake [leık] n 03epo 
land (laend] n 3eMJia 
landscape [Mcendskeıp] n neü3ax 
İane [leın] n npoxoü 
language ['Iaerjgwıd 3 ] n B3biK 
large [Ia:d3] a orpoMHbiiî 
last [la:st] a nocjıe.aHHH 
at last HaKOHeu 
last year b npouuıOM ro/ty 
late [leıt] a no3HHMM, 3 an 03 .na- 
JlblH 

laugh [la:f] vcMeaTbca 
laughter f'la:fta] n CMex 
law [la:] n 33koh 
lawn [la:n] n ra30H 
lawyer ['la:ja] n lopHCT 
lay past om lie 
lazy [’leızı] a JieHHBbiü 


lead (led, led) [li:d] ([led], [led]) 

VBeCTM; pyKOBOAMTb 
leaf [li:f] (p/leaves) n jihct 
leafy ['li:fı] a noKpbiTbiü nncTb- 

SMM 

learn (learnt, leamt) [İ3:n] ([İ3:nt], 
[İ3:nt]) vynHTb: y3naBaTb 

learnt past u p.p. om learn 
least [li:st] a ManetfuiHH; adv 
MeHee Bcero 

at least no KpanHen Mepe 
leather [’leöa] n Koxa ( jııame- 
puajı) 

leathery ['leö(a)rı] a KO^ncTbiü 
leave (left, left) [li:v] ([left], 
[left]) v noKHüaTb; ocTaBJiHTb 
lecture [’lektja] n /ıeKunsı 
lecturer [Mektf(a)ra] n jıeıcrop 
led past u p.p. om lead 
left 1 [left] ajıeBbiH 
left 2 past u p.p. om leave 
legend [*led 3 (a)nd] n jıereRaa 
lend [lend| v naBaTb B3afiMbi, 
MBaTb Ha BpeMB 
length [lei)0] ntuiHHa 
let (let, let) [let | ([let], [let]) v 
ocTâBJisiTb; no3BojiHTb, paape- 
uıaTb 

to let go omycTHTb 
let us (lef s us)naBaiiTe, iiaftTe 
letter [’leta] n nncbMo; 6yKBa 
liar |'laıa] n jıryH 
lie 1 [laı] v;ıraTb; oÖMaHbiBaTb 
lie 2 (lay, lain) ([leı], [leın]) vjıe- 
>xaTb 

lift [lift] v noüHHMaTb 
light [laıt] a jıencııft; CBeTJibiii 


lightning [Maıtnıg] n mojihhh 
like [laik] vjnoÖHTb, HpaBMTbca 
to like best jno6nTb 6o;ibLue 
Bcero 

like you kbk Tbi 

limit ['limit] n npejte.ii; v orpa- 
HMHHBaTb 
lion ['laıan ] n :ıeB 
lip [lıp] « ry6a 
listen [Mıs(a)n] vcnyıııaTb 
little [Miti] a ManeHbKHH, He- 
öoJibinoH; He3HaHMTe^biibiiı; 
adv Ma/ıo 
live [laıv] a *mboh 
live [lıv] vxnxb 
live on [Mıv'on] v nmaTbca 
lizard [Mızad] n aınepıına 
lock [lok] n 33mok; v 3aKpbmaTb 
lonely [Maunlı] ûohhhokhh; rpy- 

CTHblH 

long [İDg] a juımınbin; JtojırHfi 
look [luk] vcMOTperb 
to look after npncMaTpHBarb 
to look at cMOTpeTb Ha 
to look for HCKaTb 
to look like öbiTb noxo*HM 
to look very much alike öbiTb 
OMeHb nOXO)KHM 
lose (lost, lost) [ 1 u:z] ([İDSt], 
[İDSt]) VTepBTb 
lost past u p.p. om lose 
lot of [Müt 'dv] adv oneHb MHoro 
loud [laud] a rpoMKHÜ 
lovely [MavIi] a HyaecHbiH 
loving ['İAVirj] a jhoöbiuhh 
low [lau] a hh3khm; thxhh (o 
gojioce) 
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luck [İAk | n yjıa'ia; Be3eHne 
good luck! y/tann! 
lucky ['l\kı] a BC3yMMM, yoaMHbift 
luggage ['İAgıd 3 ] n 6 ara* 
lunatic |'lu:natık] a cyMacıuea- 

IİIMH 

M 

mad [msd] a cyMacuıeauiMM, 
6e3yMHbiH 

made past u p.p. om make 
madman |'rruedman] n cyMa- 
cıuemıiHM, 6e3yMeu 
madness l'maednıs] n 6e3yMne 
magician [ma'd 3 ij(a)n] n bo/i- 
IlieÖHHK 

main [meın] a rjıaBHbift 
make (made, made) [meık] 
([meıd], [meıdj) vaejıaTb 
to make smb. do smth. 3acTaB- 
jiffTh Koro-Ji. ae^aTb »ito-ji. 
to make faces KOpMHTb rpn\ıa- 

Cbl, CTpOHTb pOJKH 

to make up coHHHHTb 
male [meıl] n caMeıt 
map [rmep] n Kapıa, ruıaH 
march [ma:tj] v MapiiinpoBaTb 
mark |ma:k] n enen, oTMeTKa; v 
OTMenaTb 

marriage ['m$nd3] n 6 paK, 3a- 
My>KeCTBO 

mask [ma:sk] n MacKa 
mass [rmes] n Macca; rpyaa, 
Kywa 

master |'ma:sta] n xo3«hh, B,ıa- 
fle/ıeu 


match [maetj]/»cnnm<a 
matter l'rrueta] n zıejıo, cyrb; v 
3Ha ı iHTb, HMeTb 3iıaMeHHe 
what’s the matter? b m e m zıe.ıo? 
may (might) [meı| (|maıt|) v 
MOHb, HMeTb BO3M0>KHOCTb 
meal |mi:l] n eaa ( npueM nuu(u) 
mean (meant, meant) |mi:n] 
([ment], |ment]) v 3 H34HTb 
what do you mean? ito Tbi xo- 
Heuib 3THM CKa3aTb? 
meant past u p.p. om mean 
meat-eater ['mi:t,i:ta] n 3Ö. xıııu- 

HHK 

medicine ['meds(a)n| n jıeıcap- 

CTBO 

meet (met, met) [mi:t] ([met], 
|met]) v BCTpenaTbCH; 3naKO- 
MHTbCH 

meeting |'mi:tırı] n BCTpeıa; co- 
öpaHHe 

melon ['melan] «übiHa 
member | 'memba] n HJieH ( ce - 
M bu) 

membrane [’membreın] n MeM- 
öpaHa 

memory ['mem(a)rı] n naMHTb, 
BOCnOMHHaHHe 
mend [mend] viHHHTb 
mention ('menj(a)n] n ynoMHHa- 
HHe; vynoMHHaTb, ccbuıaTb- 
CH Ha 4TO-JI. 

message ['mesıd 3 ] n cooöme- 
HMe; nncbMO, nocjıaıiHe; no- 
pyneHne 

met past u p.p. om meet 
method [’meGad] n MeToa 


microbiologist [,maıkra(u)baı- 
'Dİad3ist] n MHKpo6no^or 
middle ['midi] n cepeuHHa 
midnight l'mıdnaıt] n no.iHOMb 
mile [mail | n mm;ih; paccTOHHHe 
milk |mılk| n mojioko 
mind [maırıd] n yM. paccyaoK; v 
B03pax<aTb, HMeTb ito-ji. npo- 

THB 

mine [maın]/?/wı moh, moh, Moe 
minute [’mınıt] n MHHyra 
miss [mis] v npoMaxHVTbca; 

nponycTHTb bto-ji. 
missing link ['mısıp 'lıpk] n ot- 
cyrcTByıoınee 3BeHO 
mission ['mı/(a)n] n mhcchh; 3 a- 
naHMe 

mistake 1 [mı'steık] n oıunGıca 
mistake 2 (mistook, mistaken) 
[mı'steık] ([mı'stuk], 
[mı'steıkan]) voııiH6aTbCH 
misty ['misti] a TyMaHHbiü 
misunderstanding [rmsAnda- 
'stasndıp] n HerıpaBHjibHoe 
rıoıiMMaHiıe 

modern l'mDdn] a coBpeMeH- 

HblH 

mollusk [mo'İAsk] n mojuiiock 
money ['mAnı| /zneHbrM 
mongoose ['mDggu:s] n MaıırycT 
monkey ['mApkı] n o6e3b«Ha 
monotonous [ma’nnt(a)nas] a 

MOHOTOHHblfİ 

monster ['monsta] n mohctp 
monstrous [’mDnstras] a mohct- 
poo6pa3iibifi 
moon |mu:n] n jıyna 


moonless ['mu:nlıs] a 6e3JiyH- 
HblH 

moonlight [’mumlaıt] n JiyHHbiH 
CBeT 

more |ma:| a^vöojibiue 
what is more öojıee toto 
moming |'ma:nıg] n yrpo 
mosquito [ma'skktau] n KOMap 
mountain ['mauntın] n ropa 
mouth [mauG] n pOT 
mouth of the cave bxoü b ne- 
uıepy 

move [mu:v] v aBHraTbca; me- 
Be.iHTbca; caBHHyTbCH c Me¬ 
cra 

movement ['mu:vmant] n übh- 
xceHMe 

muddy l'mAdı] a rp>i3HbiH 
murder ['m3:da] n yÖHHCTBO 
murmur [’m3:ma] vGopMOTaTb 
muscular ['mAskjula] a MycıcyjiH- 
CTblH 

museum [mju:'zıam] n My3eü 
must [mASt] v jo.meH 
mysterious [mı'stı(a)nas] a Ta- 
HHCTBeiIHblH 

mystery [’mıst(a)rı] n TafiHa, 
ceKpeT 

N 

nail [neıl] n noroTb 
name |neım] v Ha3biBaTb 
narrow l'msrau] a y3KHfi; Tec- 
HblH 

native [’neıtıv] n ıcopeHHOH xh- 
Teilb 
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natural ['nsetj(3)rol] a ecTecTBeH- 
HblM 

it was very natural 3 to 6wjio 
coBepuueHHO ecTecTBeHHO 
naturalist ['naetJ(3)r3İıst] n HaTy- 
paJIHCT 

nature ['neıtjo] n npupoja 
nearly ['malı] adv 6hh3Ko; iiomth 
necessary |'nesıs(3)rı] a neo6xo- 

JlHMblH 

neck [nek] n ıuen 
need [ni:d] v uyacaaTbca 
neighborhood ['neıbahud] n co- 
ceacTBO 

neighbour I'neıba] n cocejı 
nervous |'n3:v3s| a HepBHbiH 
never |'nev3| adv HHKorna 
new [nju:| a hormK 
nencomer ['nju:k/vmd] n hobh- 
mok 

next [nekst] a cjıenyıoıuMM 
niece [ni:s] n njıeMflHHMiıa 
night-dress l'naıtdres] n HonHan 
pyöaujKa 

nightmare [’naıtmea] n hohhoh 
KOUlMap 

noble ['n3ub(3)l] a öjıaropoa- 
HblH 

nobody ['naubsdı] pron hhkto 
nod [rmd] v KMBaTb 
noise [noız] n uıyM 
noisy ['naızı] a nıyMHbiH 
nonsense ['nmıs(3)ns] n 6ec- 
CMbic.iHua: *ıenyxa 
noon [nu:n] n no;uıeHb 
north [na:0] a ceBepHbifi 
North pole CeBepHbift nonıoc 


note [naut] n 3anHCKa; aaMeTKa, 
janHCb 

notebook ('nsutbuk] n Terpanb 
zuih 3anHceM 

nothing ['nA0ıg| pron hmmto; 
HHHero 

notice ['naotısl n oöbaB;reHne, 
BbiBecKa; v3aMeMaTb, npHMe- 
saTb 

nowadavs ['nauadeız] adv b Hanın 
JIHH 

nowhere ['naovvea] adv HHrae; 

HMKyaa 

number [ 'tumba | n HOMep; hmc- 
.no; v HyMepoBaTb 

O 

obey [3(u)'beı] v ucumu HHTbca, 
CJiyuıaTbca 

ocean |'3uJ(3)n| n oKeaH 
oflice |'ofıs| n o4>mc, VMpeacae- 
Hwe, Ka6HHeT 

önce |wAns] adv oahh pa3, on- 
Ha>ıcabi 

at önce HeMeüJieHHO, cpa3y *e 
önce more eme pa3 
only ['aunlı] ürfvTOJibKO 
the only eüHHCTBeHHbiii 
opposite ['Dpszıt] prep HanpoTMB 
orange ['Drınd3] n ane;ibCHH 
orchestra [’3:kıstro] n opKecıp 
order f'Dida] n npHKa3; v npHKa- 
3bIBaTb 

ordinarv ['o:d(3)nn] a oöbiHHbift 
organization [,3:g3naı'zeıf(3)n] n 
opranH3auMn 


organize [’oıgonaız] v opraHH- 
30BbIB3Tb 

origin ['Dnd^ın] n npoHcxo>ıcae- 
HHe 

ostrich ['DstntJ] n CTpayc 
other |'AÖa] a apyroH, hhoh 
outside [at't'saıd] adv cHapyacn 
oval |'3uv(3)l] n oBajı 
ovation [3u'veı/(3)n] n oBaunn 
över ['şova] prep Haa; wepe3 
to be över 3aKOHHHTbca 
own [aun] a co6cTBeHHbiü; v 
B^aaeTb, MMeTb, oöjıaaaTb 

P 

pack [psek] v ciüianbiBaTb, yna- 

KOBblB3Tb 

page [peıd 3 ] n CTpaHHua 
pain [peın] n öojib; CTpaaaHHe 
paint I'peınt] n KpacKa; v ıcpa- 
CHTb; pHCOB3Tb KpacKa M H 
pale [peıl] ûö^eaHbiiî 
palm-tree l'pa:mtri:] n najibMa 
panic ['paenık] n naHHKa 
panorama [,paen3'ra:ni3) n na- 
HopaMa 

panther |'paen03| n naHTepa 
paper l'peıps) n öyıvıara; aoKy- 
MeHT; ra3ĞTa 

parallel ('paeralel] a napajuıe;ib- 
Hbin; n napa^jıe;ib 
parasite ('paerasaıt] n napa3HT 
parody ['paersdı] n napoflHfl 
parrot I'paerst) n nonyraH 
part |pa:t] n ıacTb 
partner l'paıtns] n napTHep 


party |'pa:tı] n Be»ıepnHKa 
pass [pa:s] v npoBonHTb BpeMn; 

npoxoaMTb, npoe3xaTb 
past [pa:st] n rıpomjıoe 
patb [pa:0] n TponHHKa; üopo^Ka 
pause [po:z] n nay3a; v ocTaHaB- 
^HBaTbcn; ae/ıaTb nay3y 
paw [po:] n Jiarıa (j Kueomnoeo) 
pay (paid, paid) [peı] ([peıd], 
[peıd]) vn^aTHTb 
peaceful [’pi:sf(3)l] a mhphmh 
peacock |'pi:kok] n naBJiHH 
pelican ['pelikan] n nejiHKaH 
pencil |'pens(3)l] n KapaHaaın 
penguin |'peggwın] n nHHrBMH 
perhaps [pa'haeps] adv bo3mox- 
HO, MO)KeT 6bITb 
person |'p3:s(3)n] n nejıOBeK 
philosophy [fı'losdfı] n (Jihjioco- 

photo ['fsutau] n (])OTorpa({)Hfl 
pick [pik] v rıonÖMpaTb; coöh- 
paTb; cpbiBaTb 

picture ['pıktjal n KapTHHa; 3pe- 
jmıne 

piece [pi:s] n KycoseK 
pink [pıpk] a po30Bbift 
pip [pıp] n KocTOHKa; 3epHbimKO 
pipe [paıp] n rpyÖKa 
pit [pıt] n hm a 
pity ['pıtı]« «ajıocTb 
what a pity! KaK xa^b! 
place [pleıs] n mccto 
plant [pla:nt] vca*aTb (opacme- 
hurx) 

plantation [plaen'teıj(3)n] n Ha- 
ca>KjıeHHH; ruıaHTauHH 
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planter ['plcunts] n rmama-rop 
plate [pleıt] n TapeaKa 
plateau [’plaetau] n ruıaTO 
platform ['pIaetfo:m]/j anaK}x)pMa 
pleasantly ['plez(s)ntlı] adv npw- 

HTHO, MHJIO 

please [pli:z] vHpaBMTbca; yroac- 
iiaTb, üocTaBJiflTb yüOBOJib- 
CTBHe 

plesiosaurus [,pli:sıs'so:rss] n 
n/ıe3no3aBp (aHH03aBp) 
pocket ['pokıt] n KapMaH 
poem ['pauım] n CTHxoTBopeHne 
poetry ['psuıtrı] n no33Ha 
point [poınt| n nyHKT, Bonpoc; v 
yKa3biBaTb 

poison ['poız(s)n) n aa 
poisonous |'poız(3)n3s] a h;iobh- 

TblH 

pole [psul] n ctoji6 
poliçe [ps’li:s] n nojımtHS 
policeman [ps'li:smsn| n noan- 

UHeMCHKHH 

politics [’pDİıtıks] n nojı HTMKa 
poor [pus] a 6 eaHbiü, Hen.My- 
iumm; HecMacTHbiH 
popular [’pDpjuls] a nonyjıapHbin 
porridge ['pDndj] n Kama 
port |pD:t] n nopT 
portrait ['pa:trıt] n nopTpeT 
post [psust] n no>iTa; v ompaB- 
aaTb no noHTe 
pot [pot] n ropıuoK 
pound [paund] n (Jjvht (Mepa 
eeca ); c])yHT CTepanuroB (de- 
neotatan eduuuua Bejiunoöpu- 
manuu) 


power [’paus] n BjıacTb, cn.na, 
MOUJb 

powerful ['pauaf(a)l] a CHJibHbiH, 

MOlllHblH 

practical ['praektık(3)l| a npax- 
TMKHblM 

practise [’praektıs] v TpeHHpo- 
BaTbca, ynpa*HHTbcsı 
prehistoric [,pri:hrsto:nk] aao- 

HCTOpMMeCKHH 

presence ['prez(s)ns] n npHcyr- 
CTBHe 

present ('prez(s)nt] n noaapoK 
pretty ['prıtı] a xopoıueHbKHH 
price [praıs] n ueHa 
primitive ['prımıtıvj a npMMH- 

THBHblH 

print Iprınt] vneaaTaTb 
prisoner ['prız(s)ns] n 3aoıo- 
neHHbin 

private [’praıvıt] a «lacTHbifi; 

JIHMHblM 

prize [praız] n npn3, Harpaaa 
probably l'probsblı] adv bo3- 

MO)KHO 

profession [prs'fe/(s)n] n npo- 
4>eccHn 

professor [prs'fess] n npo<})ec- 
cop 

progress ['prsugres| n nporpecc 
to be in progress pa3BMBaTbca 
promise ['promıs] v oöemaTb 
proof [pru:f] n aoKa jaTe.ibCTBo 
proud (oO [praud] a ropawfi 
prove [pru:v] vaoKa3biBaTb 
providence ['provıd(a)ns| rı ııpo- 
BHaeHMe,cyaböa, pox 


pterodactyl [,ters'daektıl] n nTe- 
poaaKTnab (jıemaıoınuü au^ep) 
publish ['pAblıfl vonyöanKOBbi- 
BaTb 

pull [pul] VTHH>Tb, TaiUHTb; Bbl- 
TaCKHBaTb 

puma ['pju:ms| n ny\ıa 
punishment rpAnıJ'msntl n HaKa- 
3aHne 

purpose |'p3:p3s] n ueab 

push [puf] vToaKaTb 

put (put, put) [put] ([put], [put]) 

V nOJIOaCMTb, nOCTaBHTb 
puzzle [ ; pAz(3)l] n 3araaKa 

Q 

quarrel ['kvvorsl] n ccopa; vcco- 

pHTbCH 

quarter ['kwo:ts] n aeTBepTb 
queen [kwi:n] n KopoaeBa 
question ['kwestf(s)n] n Bonpoc 
quickly |'kwıklı] a*/v6biCTpo 
quiet |'kwaıst] a thxhh 
quite | kvvaıt] adv Bnoane; coBep- 
LUeHHO 

R 

race [reis] n paça 
rain [reın] n aoamb 
raise [reız] vnoaHHMaTb; noBbi- 
maTb 

rang past om ring 

rapid ['rsepıdl n nopor (peıcu) 

rather [’rcuös] û</vaocTaTO>iHo 


reach [ri:tj] vaocTnraTb, aoön- 
paTbca 

ready [’redı] a roTOBbin 
realize [’nslaız] voco3naBaTb 
really ('n(s)lı] adv aencTBn- 
TeabHO 

reason ['ri:z(s)n] n npnMHHa; 
noBoa 

recognize ['reksgnaız| v y3Ha- 
BaTb 

red [red] a KpacHbin 
reed [rıd] n tpocthmk, KaMbim 
region [’ri:d3(s)n] n pernoH 
relation [n'leıf(a)n] n pohctbch- 
HHK 

remain [rı'meın] yocraBaTbCa 
remember [n'membs] v no- 

MHMTb 

remind [n'maınd] vHanoMMHaTb 
repeat [n'pi:t] v noBTopaTb 
report [rı'po:t] n aOKjıaa; v co- 
oömaTb 

reporter [rı'pD:ts| n peııopıep 
reptile ['reptaıl] n penmana 
rescue [’reskju:] n cııaceHne; v 
cnacaTb 

resources [n'zorsız] n pecypcbi 
rest [rest] v OTHbixaTb 
result [n'zAİt] n pe3yjibTaT 
retire [rı'taıa] v yxoaHTb na nen- 

CHK) 

return | n’t3:n] vB03BpamaTb(ca) 
return ticket [n't3:n,tıkıt] n 06 - 
paTHblM ÖHjieT 

rhyme |raım] «pH(})Ma; MaaeHb- 
KOe pH(J)MOBaHHOe CTMXOTBO- 
peHne 
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rhythm ['rıd(a)m] n phtm 
rich [rıtj] a öoraTbiH 
rifle ('raıf(a)l] n bhhtobk3 
right [raıt] a npaBbiü; npaBmib- 
huh; n npaBO 
that’s right! BepHo! 
ring (rang, rung) [no] ([reeol, 
[rAOİ) V 3BOHHTb; 3BeHeTb 
rise (rose, risen) [raız] ([rauz], 
['rız(a)n]) v noaHHMaTbca; 
BCTaBaTb; B03BblUiaTbCH 
risk [nsk] n phck 
risky ['nskı] a pHCKOBanHbin 
river [’rıva] n peKa 
road [raud] n ttopora 
roar [ra:) n pbiaamıe; v pbmaTb 
rock [rok] n 6o;ibLuoH KaMeHb; 
CKaaa 

roll [raul] v KaTHTbca 
roof [ru:f] n «pbiıua 
room [ru:m] n KosmaTa 
rope [raup] n BepeBKa 
rose past om rise 
round [raund] a Kpyrvibiit 
rub |rAb] vTepeTb; pacmpaTb 
rubber [’rAba] n pe3HHKa 
ruin |'ru:ın] v pa3pyıuaTb; pa3o- 
pHTb; ryÖHTb 
rule |ru:l] n npaBH/ıo 
run (ran, run) [rAn] ([nen], [rAn]) 
v 6exaTb 
rung p.p. om ring 

S 

sabre-toothed tiger [,seıba'tu:9t 
'taıgaj n ca6;ıe3y6bm tnrp 


sad [sasd| a rpycTHbiiı, newa^b- 

HblH 

safe [seıf] a 6e3onacHbiH; n ceH<|) 
said past u p.p. om say 
sail (seıl| n rıapyc; ruıaBaHHe noü 
rıapycaMn; v aibiTb (o tcopaö- 
m); ynpaB/ıaTb cyttHOM 
sand |siend| n necoK 
sandwich |'s£enwıd 3 ] n öyîep- 
6pon 

sandy [’saendı] a necaaHbiiı 
sang past om sing 
sausage ['st>sıd 3 j n Ko;ı6aca 
save [seıv) v cnacaTb; skoho- 
MHTb; COXpaHHTb 
saw past om see 

say (said, said) [seı] ([sed], [sed]) 
v cKa3aTb 

scale fskeıl] n MeıııyiiKa, seuıya; 
MacuiTaö 

scandal [’skasndl] n CKaaaajı 

scarf [ska:f] n ınaptf) 

scene [sim] n cueHa; MecTOüeM- 

CTBHH 

Science ['saıans] n HayKa 
scientifıc [,saıan'tıfık] a Hayn- 
HblH 

scientist [’saıantıst] «yneHbin 
scream [skri:m] n kphk, Boanb; 
v npOH3HTejibHO KpusaTb, 
BH3X3Tb 

sea |si:] /r \tope 

search |s3:tj] v HCKaTb; oöbicKH- 
BaTb 

season |'si:z(a)n] n Bpe\ıa roaa; 
Ce30H 

secret ['sirkrıt) n ceKpeT 


see (saw, seen) [si:] (|sa:J, [si:n|) 
v BnaeTb 

seem |si:m] v Ka3aTbca 
seen p.p. om see 
seldom [’seldam] adv penKo 
send (sent, sent) [send] ([sent], 
[sent]) v OTnpaBJiHTb, nocbi- 
jıaTb 

sensation [sen'seıJ(a)n]/?ceHca- 

UHH 

sensational [sen'şeı/(a)nal] a 
CeHCaUMOHHblH 
sentence ['sentans] n npenacnKe- 
HMe; H3pe ı ıenMe 
separate |'sep(a)rıt] a oTaejib- 
Hbiii; ocoöbm; v pa3ae.iHTb; 
OTuejiHTb; pa^ıysaTb 
serious ('sı(a)rıas] a cepbe3Hbiiı 
servant ['S3:v(a)nt] n cjıyra 
serve [s3:v] v c^yxHTb; o6c.ıy- 
XHB3Tb 

shade [feıd] n toh, ottchok 
shadow CJaedau] n TeHb 
shake (shook, shaken) [Jeık] 
(Lfuk], ['Jeıkan]) vtphcth 
shake hands noxaTb pyKy, aao- 
pOBaTbCH 

shaken p.p. om shake 
shame [feını] n CTbia; no3op; v 
npncTbUHTb 

shame on you! Teöe ao.ıacHo 
ÖbITb CTblitHo! 

shape [Jeıp] n 4>opMa, onepıa- 
Hne 

shark [ja:k] n aKy;ıa 
sharp [Ja:p] a ocrpuft 
shave [feıv] v 6pHTbca 


shawl [Jb:l] n ınajib, 6o/ibinoM 

njıaTOK 

sheet [fi:t] n npocTbiHa; 6cwtb- 
uioh /imct ( OyMaeu ) 
shelf [felf] n nojiKa 
shine (shone, shone) [faın | ([faun |, 
[faun]) vcBeTHTb; cBepKaTb 
ship Lfıp] n KOpaö^b 
shirt [|3:t] n pyöaıuKa 
shock [fük] n ujok, norpaceHHe; 
v ınoKHpoBaTb, nopaxarb, 
noTpacaTb 
shoe [fu:] n öotmhok 
shone past om shine 
shook past om shake 
shoot (shot, shot) [|u:t] ([fbt], 
Ubt]) VCTpeJlHTb; 3aCTpejlHTb 
shore [fa:] n öeper (Mopa> 
short [|b:t] a kopotkmh 
for short Kopo'ie, nj\n KpaTico- 
CTM 

shot LfDt] n BbicTpejı 
shot past u p.p. om shoot 
shoulder l’Jaulda] n n-ieno 
shout Lfaut] v KpnnaTb 
show [fau] n 3peanme, noKa3bi- 
BaHMe; v noK33biBaTb, aeMOH- 
CTpnpoBarb 

shut (shut, shut) [/At] ([/At], [/M]) 
V 33KpbIBaTb 

sick [sık] a öo^bHOM, HyBCTBy- 
lOIÜMH TOÜİHOTV 
side [said] n CTOpOHa 
sight [saıt] n bhzi, 3pe^Huıe 
sign [saın] n 3H3 k 
signal [’sıgn(a)l] n CHmajı 
silence [’saılans] n THUiMHa 
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silent ('saılantl ûthxhh; Momıa- 

JIHBblH 

silly ('silil a rjıynbiu 

silvery (’sılv(a)rı| a cepe6pu- 

CTblH 

sing (sang, sung) (sır)] ([saeg], 
(saoI) v neTb 

sit (sat, sat) (sıt| (|sast], [saet]) v 
cHaeTb 

sitting room |'sıtıoru:m( n rocTH- 
Haa 

situation [,sıt|u'eıf(3)nj n CHTya- 

UHH 

size [saız] n pa3Mep 
skeleton ['skelıtn] n CKejıeT 
skeptical ['skeptık(a)l] a CKenTH- 
aecKHİi 

skepticism ['skeptısız(a)m] n 
CKenTwun3M 

sketch (sketJl n Ha6pocoK 
sketch-book ('sket/bukj n aab- 
6om rjm 3apncoBoı< 
skin (skin) n ıcoaca, ııiKypa 
skip [skıp| v npbiraTb 
skull (skAİ) n aepeıı 
sky [skaı] n Heöo 
sleep (slept, slept) [sli:p| (|slept|, 
[slept]) vcnaTb 
sleepy [’sli:pı] acoHHbiü 
slept past u p.p. om sleep 
slope [slaup] n cichoh 
slow [slau] a MeajıeHHbiH 
slowly ('slaulı] adv MemıeHHO 
smell (smelt, smelt) (smelj 
([smelt|, (smelt)) v HioxaTb; 
naxHyTb 

to smell out BbimoxnBaTb 


smile [smaıll n yabiöKa 
smoke [smauk] /iamm; v KypuTb; 

flblMHTb 

smoke-stick ('smaukstık) n 
HbiMOBan uıaujKa 
smoker ['smauks) n KypMjibiHHK 
snake (sneık| n 3Mea 
sneeze |sni:z] v MHxaTb 
snow [snau] n CHer 
so [sau] adv TaK, Ta km m o6pa- 

30M 

so as 4To6bi 
so that zuiH toto ‘uoöbi 
soap [saup] n Mbuıo 
soft (sDftJ a vıarKHH 
solution |sa'lu:J(a)n| n peuıeHHe 
solve |solv| vpeıuaTb 
some [sAm] pron HecKO^bKo; 

HeKOTOpoe KOJTHieCTBO 
somebody ['SAmbadı] pron kto- 
TO,KTO-HHÖyüb 
sometimes [’sAmtaımz] adv 
Mnoraa 

somewhere |'sAmweal adv rne- 
to; Kytıa-HM6yiib 
song |sDr)| n necHH 
soon (sum) adv BCKope 
sore |sa:| aöojıeiHeHHbiM; öojib- 
hom; Bocna^eHHbiiı 
sorry |'sorı| a ııcuiHbiü coatajıe- 
HMa 

I’m so sorry! MHe Tax *ajib! 
soul [saul] n ayına 
sound (saund) n 3bvk; v3BywaTb, 
H3itaBaTb 3BVK 

South America ('sauOa'merıka] 
lOacııaa Asıepmca 


south-west [,sau(0)'west] n loro- 
3anaa 

spade (speıd) waonara 
speak (spoke, spoken) | spi: k | 

([spaukj, ('spaukan]) v roBO- 
pilTb 

spear (spıa) n Konbe 

special ('spef(a)ll a ocooeHHbiiı 

species |'spi:Jl:zl n buji, pa3Ho- 

BMUHOCTb 

speckle (’spek(a)l| n naTHbiuiKO 
speckled |'spek(a)ld| 3Ö. necTpaa 
spectacle ['spektak(a)l| n cneK- 
Taıoib 

speech [spirtj] n penb 
spelling ['spelıp] n op())orpa(t>Hfl, 
npaBonncaHHe 

spend (spent, spent) [spend] 
([spent], [spent]) v TpaTHTb; 

IipOBOaMTb 

spent pası u p.p. om spend 
spike |spaık| n ocrpne; wnn 
splash IsplaeJİ n BcnaecK; v njıec- 
KaTb, njıecKaTbca 
spoil (spoilt, spoilt) (spoıl | 
([spaılt], [spoilt]) v nopTHTb 
spoilt past u p.p. om spoil 
spoke past om speak 
spot (spot) n iihtho; mccto 
spread (spread, spread) (spred) 
([spred(, |spredl) v pacnpo- 
CTpaH«Tb (uHtfjopMauuıo) 
spring (spnpl n BecHa 
squeak [skwi:k] vnmnaTb; npo- 
nmuaTb 

stable ('steıb(a)l] n KomouiHH 
stair [’stea] n JiecTHHua 


stamp (stıemp] n \iapKa; ııuaMn; 
Tonanbe; v mıaMnoBaTb; to- 
naTb (Hoeou) 

stand (stood, stood) (staend | 
(|stud], [stud]) V’CTOflTb 
star |sta:] n 3Be3aa 
start [sta:t] n Haıaao; v HaHH- 
HaTb 

statue [’staetju:] n craTya 
stay [steı] v ocTaBaTbca 
steal (stole, stolen) [sti:l] ((staul), 
['staulanl) v KpacTb 
steamship |'sti:mjıp| n rıapoxoa 
stegosaurus |,stega'SD:ras| n CTe- 
ro33Bp 

step (stepi w uıar; cryneHbKa; v 
OTCTynHTb, uıai HyTb 
stepfather ['step,fa:öa] n otmhm 
stick 1 n na,n<a 
stick 2 (stuck, stuck) [stık] 

((stAk), [stAk]) v’3acTpaTb; 
TOpuaTb 

stole past om steal 
stolen p.p. om steal 
stomach ['stAmak] n *e^ynoK; 
)KHBOT 

stone (staun) n KaMeHb 
stony ['staunı) a KaMeHHbiü 
stood past u p.p. om stand 
stork |sto:k| n xypaBJib 
storm [sta:m| n uitopm 
stormy ['sto:mı| a ujtopmobom 
story |'sto:n] n paccKa3 
straight (streıtj a rıpHMOü; adv 
npHMO 

strange [streınd3( acrpaHHbiii 
strength (strepG) n cana 
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strike (struck, struck) [straık] 
([stTAk], [str\k]) vyAapaTb, 6HTb 
string |strır)l n BepeBKa; uiHyp 
strong |stn>g] a cmibHbiH 
stuck past up.p. om stick 
student [’stju:d(a)nt] n CTyaeHT 
study ['sUdıj n KâÖHHeT 
stupid ['stju:pıd] a nıynbiH 
stupidity [stju:'pıdıtı] n rjıynocTb 
successful [sak'sesf(a)l] a ynan- 

Hbltİ 

such [SAtJ) a T3KOH 
sudden |'SAdn| a BHe3anHbiü 
suddenly |'SAd(a)nlı] adv Büpyr 
suffer ['sAfa] vcTpaaaTb 
sum [saiti] n cyMMa 
sung />./?. om sing 
sunset [’sAnsetJ n 3aKaT 
sunshine [’sAnJaın] n cojiHemibiM 
CBeT 

sure [Jua|a BepHbiü, HaaoKHbiü; 

yBepeHHbiH 

surprise [sa'praız] n cıopnpus; v 
yflHBJIBTb 

surround [sa'raund] voKpyacaTb 
survive [sa'vaıv] v BbOKHBaTb 
swam past om swim 
swamp [swDmp] n 6o/ıoro 
swan [swDn] n .leöejib 
Sweden ['swi:dn] n UİBenna 
sweet [swi:tl ocJiaıtKMH; Mmibin 
sweetheart ['swi:tha:t| n iiopo- 
roH, jııoÖMMbiü 
swim (swam, swum) Iswım] 
([swaem], [swAml) v njıaBaTb 
swum p.p. om swim 
Symbol ['sımb(a)!] n chmbo,t 


tablecloth ['teıb(a)IkİD0] n cxa- 
TepTb 

tail [teıl] n xboct 
take (took, taken) [teık] ([tuk|, 
[’teıkan]) vöpaTb, B3HTb 
to take away yHOCMTb; yBoaırrb 
to take hold nep>KaTb 
to take medicine npnHHMaTb 

jıeKapcTBO 

to take part in smth npıınn- 

MaTb y4acTHe b 4eM-Ji. 

to take smb home oTBoaMTb 

Koro-Jl. JIOMOH 

taken p.p. om take 
talk |to:k] n pa3roBop, 6ece.aa; v 
pa3roBapnBaTb, 6ece;ıOBaTb 
tali [to:l] a bmcokhİi 
tapir ['teıpa] «Tannp 
task [ta:sk] n 3aAawa, 3aaaHHe; v 
naBaTb 3anaHHe 
taste [teıst] n BKyc; v npoöoBaTb 
Ha BKyc 

taxi | 'raksı] n tokçu 
teach (taught, taught) 1 1 i : t/] 
([ta:t], [ta:t]) vynMTb 
to teach smb. a lesson npo- 
yMHTb Koro-n. 

teli (told, told) [tel) ([tauld], 
[tauld]) vpaccKa3biBarb 
temperature ['temp(a)ratja] n 
TevmepaTypa 

terrible ['terab(a)l) a crpauiHbiH 
terrify ['terıfaıj v yxacaTb 
territory ['terıt(a)rı| n TeppuTO- 

PHH 


terror ['tera] n Teppop 
test [test] n npoBepKa, Hcnbrra- 
HHe; v npoBepflTb, McnbiTbi- 
BaTb; TecTHpoBaTb 
thank [0a;gk] v 6.ıaroaapnrb 
that [öaet] pron tot. Ta, to 
these [öi:z] pron Te 
thick [0ık] a to/ictmh 
thief [0i:f] n Bop 
thin [0ın] ûtohkmh 
thing [0ır)] n Beutb; npeztMeT 
think (thought, thought) [0ıok] 
([0a:t], [0a:t]) vayMaTb 
to think över oöuyMbiBaTb 
thirsty [’03:stı] a ncnbiTbiBaıo- 
luhh acaacay 

this [öıs] pron stot, 3Ta, 3TO 
thistle ['0ıs(a)l[ n 4epTonojıox 
those [öauz] pron Te 
though [öau] cj xoth 
thought 1 [0o:t] n Mbic;ib 
thought 2 past u p.p. om think 
thousand [’0auz(a)nd] n Tbicnna 
threw past om throw 
throaty |'0rautı] a ropTaHHbiH 
through [0ru:] prep CKB03b 
throw (threw, thrown) [0rau] 
([0ru:], [0raun]) v 6pocaTb, 

KHAaTb 

thrown p.p. om throw 
thunder ['0Anda] n rpo\ı 
Thursday |'03:zdı] n seTBepr 
tiger l'taıga) n TMrp 
tight [taıt] a Tyroiı; TecHbiH 
time [taım| n BpeMH 
tired [’taıad) a ycTaBimiH 
tired out OMeHb ycTaBuiMH 


tiring ['taı(a)no] a yroMHTejibHbiH 
toad [taud] «xa6a 
toadstool ['taudstu:!] n noraHKa 
toe [tau] n naran Horn 
together [ta'geöa] adv BMeCTe, 
cooöma 

told past u p.p. om teli 
tomorrovv [ta’mDrau] ûJv3aBTpa 
tonight [ta'naıt| advctromn Be- 
nepoM 

took past om take 
tooth [tu:0] (/j/teeth) n 3y6 
top [tDp] n BepııiHHa; BepxyuiKa 
torture ['ta:tja] v nbrraTb 
tOUCh [tAtJ] VÜOTpOHyTbCfl 

towards [ta'wa:dz] prep no Ha- 
npaB/ıeHMio k 
towel ['taual] n nojıoîeHue 
trace [treıs] n cra.a 
track [traek) n cra,a 
trafîic ['trafik] n /topoxHoenBM- 
*eHne 

tragedy ['trad3idı] n TparejtHa 
tragic ['trad 3 ik] a TparHMecKHü 
train [treın] n noe3Ji 
trembie ('tremb(a)l] v.apo>KaTb 
trap [trap] n /ıoByuiKa 
travel |'trav(a)l] v nyTemecTBO- 
BaTb 

traveller |'trav(a)la] n nyTeıne- 
CTBeHHMK 

treasure |'tre3a] n coKpoBHine 
tree [tri:] n rapeBo 
tribe [traıb] n nraMH 
trick [trık] n XMTpocTb, o6m3h 
to play a trick on smb. cbirpaTb 
c KeM-Ji. uıyTKy 
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triumph ['traıamf] n TpnyMtj) 
tropical ['tropık(3)l] a Tpornı- 
HeCKMM 

trouble |'trAb(3)l] n oropaeHHe, 
ÖeCnOKOHCTBO 
to be in trouble nonacTb b 6eay 
trouble-maker |'tr\b(3)l,meık3| n 
HapyuiHTe^b cnoKOMCTBHn; 
CMyTbHH 

trousers [’trauzsz] n öpıoKH 
true [tru:] a npaBjHBbiH, Hacro- 
H1İ1HH 

trust [trASt] n Bepa, aoBepne; v 
ÜOBepHTb, BepHTb 
truth [tru:0] n npaBaa 
try [traı] v nbiTaTbca, CTapaTbca 
Tuesday ['tju:zdı] n btophhk 
tunnel [’tAnl] n TyHHeab 
tura [t3:n] n noBopoT; vnoBopa- 
4MB3Tb 

to tura into npeBpaTMTbca 
to tura round oöepHyTbca; no- 
BepHyTbca 

to tura to oöpaTUTbca k KOMy-Ji. 
to tura white noöeaeTb 
turtle |'t3:tl| n nepenaxa 
twenty ['twentı] num aBaaııaTb 
twice [twaıs| adv aBa*abi 
twin [tvvın] n 6aM3nen 

U 

ugly ['ağlı] a 6e3o6pa3Hbifi; 
VpOflJlHBblH 

umbrella [Am'breb] n 30HTHK 
underground [,Anda'graund] adv 
noa 3eMJiefi 


understand (understood, under- 
stood) [.Anda'sttend] ([,Anda- 
'stud], [.Anda'stud)) v noHH- 
M3Tb 

understood past u p.p. om under¬ 
stand 

unfavourable [An'feıv(3)r3b(3)l] a 
HeöjiaronpHBTHbiH; HeBbi- 
rOitHblM 

unique |ju:'ni:k] a yHHKaabHbiH 
unknovvn [An'nsun] a HeH3Becr- 
HblH 

unnatural [An'naetf(3)r3İJ a Heec- 
TeCTBeHHblH 

until [An'tıl] conj ao Tex nop, 
noKa 

upheaval [Ap'hi:v(3)l] n 3Ö. rıoa- 
HHTHe, CMeıueHHe naacTOB 
upright ['Apraıt) a npHMOü; Bep- 
THKajibHbiti; adv ctommh 
upstairs (,Ap'ste3z| adv HaBepxy 
(e doMe) 

upwards |'Apw3dz] adv HaBepx, 
BBepx 

useful |'ju:sf(3)l] a noae3HbiH 
useless [’juıslıs] a 6ecnoae3HbiH 
usual |'ju:3U3İ] a oöbiMHbin 

V 

vary [’ve(3)rı] v oT-iMHaTbca; 

pa3HHTbCfl 
vase [va:z] n Ba3a 
vegetable [*ved3(ı)tab(3)l| a pa- 

CTHTeabHblİİ 

ventilator |'ventıleıt3| n bchth- 
aaTOp 


very l'venj adv o'ienb 
t he very tot caMbin 
victory [’vıkt(3)rı] n no6eaa 
village |'vılıd3) /ı aepeBHfl 
violent ['vaisisnt] a acecTOKHH 
violet [’vaıslıt] a <i)noaeTOBbiM 
violin [,vai3'lın] n CKpnnKa 
visit ['vızıt]« bh3ht; v noceıuaTb 
voice [voıs| n roaoc 
volcanic [vol'kaenık) a ByaKaHH- 
necKMM 

voyage ['vond3İ n noe3BKa; ny- 
TemecTBHe 


W 

wait [weıt] v xaaTb 
wake (woke, woken) [weık] 
(|w3ukl, ['W3uk3n]) 
v rıpocbinaTbca 

nalk [wo:k] vxoaHTb, hjith; ryaarb 
walk into naToaKHyrbca 
wall [wd:1] n creHa 
want [wDnt] v xoTeTb 
war [wo:] n BOMHa 
waraı [wd:iti| ö Tenabift 
warning [’w3:nıpl n npeaynpeac- 
aeHMe 

was pası om- be 
wash [wdJ‘| v MbiTb 
to wash one’s face yMbiBaTbca 
waste [weıst| vTpaTHTb, pacro- 
aaTb 

watch |wntj] nao3op; Haöaıoae- 
Hne; aacbi ( Hapymtbte ); v Ha- 
öaıoaarb, caeaMTb 


watchman |'wotJ'm3n] n CTopox 
( hohhoü , e dosope) 
watchtower ['wDt£tau3İ n CTOpo- 
xeBaa banına 
water [’wD:t3| n Boaa 
waterways |’w3:t3weız] n Boa- 
Hbie nyTH 

wave |weıv| rı BoaHa; vpa3MaxH- 
BaTb 

way |weı] n nyab, aopora; cno- 
co6 

it is a good way to do smth He- 

rıaoxoH cnocoö caeaaTb 4To-a. 
on the way no nyrn 
a way out Bbixoa 
weak [wi:k] a caaöbiü 
weapon |'wep3n| n opyacne 
wear (wore, worn) [we3] ([wa:], 
Iw 3 :n|) vHOCHTb (06ödemede) 
weather ['weÖ3] n noroaa 
went past om go 
west [vvest] n 3anaa 
westwards ['westw3dz] adv Ha 
3anaa 

wet |wet] a cbipoft, BaaxHbiw 
whatever [wD'tev3| pron KaKOH 
6bi hh; mto 6bi hh 
whenever [we'nev3| cj Koraa öbi 

HH 

whistle [’wıs(3)l] vcBMcreTb 
white [waıt] a öeabin 
whole [hsul] a ueabiH, Becb 
whom [hu:m] pron Koro; KOMy 
why [waı] adv noseMy 
wide [waıd| a iuhpokhh 
wife [waıf] n x<eHa 
wild [waıld| oaHKHH 
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• Vocabulary 


Contents 


will [wıl| n 3aBeıuaHne 
win (won, won) [wın] ((waii], 
[waii]) vno6e>KaaTb; Bbmrpbi- 
BaTb 

wind [wınd] n Beıep 
window ['wmdau] n okho 
wing [wıg] n KpbLio 
winter ['vvınts] n 3HMa 
without [wı'öautl prep 6e3 
witness ['wıtnıs] n CBnaeTejtb; v 
BbicTynaTb b po.ın CBnaeTe.iH 
woke past om wake 
woken p.p. om wake 
woman ['vvuman] n xemuHHa 
won past u p.p. om win 
wonder l'vvAnda] v ynHBJiHTbcn; 

HHTepecoBaTbca 
wonderful ['WAnd3f(a)l] a yaHBH- 
TeilbHblH 
wood [wud] n Jiec 
wooden ['vvudn] a itepe bh h h bi m 
word [w3:d] n cjiobo 
world [w3:ld] n mhp 


worried |'wAnd] aoöecnoKoeH- 

Hblfİ 

write (wrote, writlen) |raıt] ([raut], 
l'ntn]) v nMcaTb 
to write down 3anwcbiBaTb 
written p.p. om write 
wrong [rop] a HenpaBmibubiiı, 
HeBepHbifi 
wrote past om write 

Y 

year jjıs] n ron 

yellowish ['jebuıj] a ^ejrroBarbiH 
yesterday l'jestodı] adv B^epa 
young [jAOİ a mojio^oh 

Z 

zero ['zı(3)r3t’| n Ho.ab, xyaıiiafl 
oueHKa b uiKOjie 
zoologist [z(3)u'Dİ3d3ist| n 300 - 
jıor 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 

There was önce a mother pig who had three little 
pigs. When they were old enough to leave home, she 
sent them into the world to seek their fortune . 1 

The fırst pig met a man who was carrying a bundle 
of straw, and he said to him: 

“Please may I have some of your straw to build a 
house?” 

The man gave him, some straw, and the little pig 
built a nice little straw house. 


1 to seek their fortune ['foıtfsn] — HCKaTb CBoe cnacTbe 
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Soon the wolf came up to the house. He knocked at 
the door and said: 

“Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

The little pig answered: 

“No, no, by the hair on my chinny chin chin .” 1 

“Then Pil huff and Pil puff, and Pil blow your 
house in .” 2 

So he huffed and he puffed and he blew the house in 
and ate up the little pig. 

The second little pig met a man who was carrying a 
bundle of furze, and he said to him: 

“Please may I have some of your furze to build a 
house?” 

The man gave him some furze, and the little pig 
built the nice little house. Soon the wolf came up to the 
house. He knocked at the door and said: 

“Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

The little pig answered: 

“No, no, by the hair on my chinny chin chin.” 

“Then Pil huff and Pil puff, and Pil blow your 
house in.” 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he huffed and he 
puffed, and in the end he blew the house in and ate up 
the little pig. 

The third little pig met a man who was carrying a 
load of bricks , 3 and he said to him: 


1 No, no, by the hair on my chinny chin chin. — He nyıny, 
KJiAHycb Moen öopoaoH-öopoaHmen. 

2 Then Pil huff and Pil puff, and I’ll blow your house in. — 
Torna a KaK ayHy, KaK Hajıeny — cpa3y cHecy tboh hom. 

3 met a man who was carrying a load [loudj of bricks [brıks] — 
BCTpemn nejıoBeıca, Be3ymero khpiihhh 
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“Please may I have some of your bricks to build a 
house?” 

The man gave him some bricks, and the little pig 
built a nice little house. Soon the wolf came up to the 
house. He knocked at the door and said: 

“Little pig, little pig, let me come in.” 

The little pig answered: 

“No, no, by the hair on my chinny chin chin.” 

“Then Tll huff and Fil puff, and Fil blow your 
house in.” 

So he huffed and he puffed, and he huffed and he 
puffed, but he could not blow the house down because it 
was made of bricks. He had to think of some other way ! 
to get the little pig, so he said: 

“Little pig, I know where there is a nice fıeld of 
turnips.” 

“Where?” asked the little pig. 

“In Mr. Smith’s fıeld. At six tomorrow moming Fil 
cali for you 2 and we’ll go together and get some turnips 
for dinner.” 

But the little pig got up at fıve o’clock and got the 
turnips before the wolf came. And when the wolf called at 
six and asked, “Are you ready?” the little pig said: 

“I have already been to the fıeld and I already have a 
pot of turnips on the fire. I am cooking them for dinner.” 

The wolf was very angry, but he stili wanted to get 
the little pig, and he said: 

“Little pig, I know where there is a nice apple-tree 
with ripe apples on it.” 


1 think of some other way — npnayMaTb KaKOH-Hn6ym> apy- 
ron cnocoö 

2 Fil cali for you — a 3anzıy 3a toöom 
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“Where?” asked the little pig. 

“Down at Merry-garden. I’ll cali for you at fıve 
o’clock tomorrow morning and we’ll go and get some 
apples.” 

But the little pig got up at four o’clock and went to 
Merry-garden. He hoped to be back with the apples 
before the wolf came. But he was stili up in the tree, 
when he saw the wolf was coming. The little pig was 
very frightened. 

“Little pig! So you are here before me! Are the apples 
nice?” said the wolf. 

“Yes, very nice,” answered the little pig. “İTİ 
throw you one to taste,” 1 and he threw an apple as far 
away as he could. While the wolf was hurrying to pick it 
up, the little pig jumped down out of the tree and ran 
home. 

The next day the wolf called again, and said to the 
little pig: 

“Little pig, there is a fair at Shanklin this aftemoon. 
Do you want to go? We can go together.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little pig. “What time will you 
be ready?” 

“At three,” answered the wolf. 

So the little pig went off early, as before, and bought 

<1 

a butter churn 2 at the fair. As he was on his way home, 
he saw the wolf on the road. He did not know what to 
do, so he got inside the churn. Then the churn began to 
tum över, and it rolled down the hill with the little pig 
inside it. This frightened the wolf so much that he did not 


1 LU throw [Grou] you one to taste [teıst]. — JI öpouıy Teöe 
ozmo (aöJiOKo) nonpoöoBaTb. 

2 a (butter) churn — MacjıoöonKa 
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go to the fair, but ran home. Then he went to the little 
pig’s house and said: 

“Oh, little pig, I got such a fright 1 as I was going 
to the fair. A great round thing rolled down the hill past 
me.” 

The little pig said: 

“Ha, ha, I frightened you, then. I went to the fair 
and bought a butter churn. When I saw you, I got into 
it, and rolled down the hill.” 

Now the wolf was very angry indeed. He decided to 
climb down the chimney and eat up the little pig. When 
the little pig heard a noise on the roof, he put his biggest 
pot on the fire to boil, and took the lid off just as the wolf 
was coming down. The wolf fell in, and the little pig 
boiled him. The little pig lived happily ever aftenvards 2 
in his safe little house of bricks. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehension 
1 a) Say who: 

1) met a man who was carrying a bundle of straw. 

2) met a man who was carrying a bundle of furze. 

3) met a man who was carrying a load of bricks. 


1 I got such a fright [fraıtj — a TaK ncnyrajıca 

2 lived happily ever ['evs] aftenvards ['a:ft3W3dz] — auuı m. 

noaCMBaJl CHaCTJİHBO (KOHl^OGKa CKÜ30K) 
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b) Say whose house: 

1) the wolf blew in. 

2) the wolf could not blow down. 

c) Say where: 

1) there was a nice fıeld of turnips. 

2) there was a nice apple-tree with ripe apples on it. 

3) there was a fair. 



Match two parts of the sentences. 


1) The mother pig sent 
the three little pigs 
into the world 

2) “Please, may I have 
some of your straw 

3) The wolf had to think 
of some other way 

4) “We’ll go together 
to Mr. Smith’s fıeld 

5) “We’ll go to Merry- 
garden 

6) £ T11 throw you one 
apple 

7) The wolf hurried 

8) The little pig put his 
biggest pot on the fire 


to get some turnips for 
dinner. 

to taste”. 

to get some apples. 
to boil”. 

to get the little pig”. 
to build a house”. 

1 

to seek their forturie. 
to pick up the apple. 


3 The wolf had to think of some other ways to get the little 
pig. Pick up the sentences which describe these ways. 

1) The wolf invited the little pig to go together to 
Merry-garden to get some apples. 
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2) The little pig got up earlier and got the tumips 
before the wolf came. 

3) The wolf invited the little pig to a fair at Shanklin. 

4) The little pig threw the wolf one apple to taste, 
and while the wolf was hurrying to pick it up, the 
little pig jumped down and ran home. 

5) The wolf decided to climb down the chimney of 
the little pig’s house and eat him up. 

6) When the little pig saw the wolf on the road, he 
got inside the butter chum and rolled down the 
hill past him. 

7) The wolf invited the little pig to Mr. Smith’s 
fıeld to get some tumips for dinner. 

8) The little pig put his biggest pot on the fire to 
boil, took the lid off and the wolf fell into the 
pot. 

Answer the questions. 

1) Where did the mother pig send the three little 
pigs when they were old enough to leave home? 

2) Whom did the fırst little pig meet? 

3) What did he build his house of? 

4) What did the wolf do with the fırst little pig and 
his nice straw house? 

5) Whom did the second little pig meet? 

6) What did he build his house of? 

7) What did the wolf do with the second little pig 
and his nice house of furze? 

8) Whom did the third little pig meet? 

9) What did he build his house of? 

10) Could the wolf blow down the house and eat up 
the little pig? 
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£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Complete the sentences. The words and phrases from the 
box will help you. 


ate up 
cali for 
fortune 
was made of 
think of 
built 

took the lid off 
frightened 
boiled 
on the way 


1) The mother pig sent the three little pigs to seek 

their_. 

2) The fırst little pig_ a nice 

straw house. 

3) The wolf blew the house in and_ 

the little pig. 

4) The wolf could not blew down the house of the 

third little pig because it_ 

bricks. 

5) The wolf had to_some other 

way to get the little pig. 

6) “At six tomorrow morning Pil_ 

you and we’ll go together to Mr. Smith’s fıeld 
and get some tumips for dinner”. 

7) When the little pig was _ 

home, he saw the wolf on the road. 
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8) “A great round thing rolled down past me and it 
_me,” said the wolf. 

9) The little pig put his biggest pot on the fire and 

10) The wolf fell into the pot and the little pig 
_him. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) toknock_thedoor 

2) to get some tumips_dinner 

3) to put a pot_the fire 

4) to get_the butterchum 

5) the chum tumed_ 

6) the chum rolled_the hill 

7) to climb_the chimney 

8) to hear a noise_the roof 

3 Use a or the. 

1) The fırst pig met_man who was carrying 

a bundle of straw. 

2) _man gave him some straw. 

3) The little pig built_nice little straw house. 

4) Soon the wolf came up to_house. 

5) The little pig bought_butter chum at the 

fair. 

6) He didn’t know what to do, so he got inside 
_churn. . 

4 Match three parts of the sentences. Say what there was / 
were in these places. 
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There was 
There were 


a pot 
ripe apples 
some tumips 
a fair 
a pig 
a wolf 
a noise 


on the roof. 

in the butter churn. 

on the road. 

on the fire. 

in Mr. Smith’s fıeld. 

at Shanklin. 

on the apple-tree. 


5 What does the wo!f say he will do? What did / didn’t he do? 
FolIow the model. 

Model: to huff and to puff — 77/ huff and 77/ puff. 

He huffed and he puffed. 

1) to blow the straw house in 

2) to eat up the little pig 

3) to blow down the brick house 

4) to cali for the little pig 

5) to go to Mr. Smith’s fıeld together 

6) to get some turnips for dinner 

7) to go down the chimney 

8) to get the little pig 


$ Discussing the Fairy-tale 
1 VVhat’s your opinion? 

1) When the three little pigs were old enough to 
leave home, their mother pig sent them into 
the world to seek their fortune. Which of the 
three little pigs found his fortune? What fortune 
was that? 
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2) Why didn't the fırst and the second pigs fınd 
their fortune? 

2 Prove that the third little pig was a clever an i mal. 

3 What part of the fairy-tale did you İlke best? Why? Teli it to 
your classmates. 

4 Of coıırse, you know another fairy-tale about three little 
pigs. Is it different from this fairy-tale? What is the 
difference? Which fairy-tale do you like better? Why? 




JACK AND HİS FRIENDS 

Önce upon a time there was* a boy whose name 
was Jack. One day Jack set out 1 2 to seek his fortune. 

He hadn’t göne very far when he met a cai. 
“Good morning, Jack,” said the cat. “Where are 
you going?” 

‘Tm going to seek my fortune,” said Jack. 

“May I go with you?” 

1 önce [wAns] upon a time there was— aouı-öbuı (nanano 

CKÜ30K ) 

2 Jack set out — /JaceK OTnpaBHJica 
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“Yes, if you like.” 

So Jack and the cat went on. 

They hadn’t göne very far when they met a dog. 
“Oh, good morning, Jack,” said the dog. “Where 
are you going?” 

‘Tm going to seek my fortune,” said Jack. 

“May I go too?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

So Jack and the cat and the dog went on. 

They hadn’t göne very much farther when they met 
a cow. 

“Hello, Jack,” said the cow. “Where are you going?” 
“Fm going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go with you?” 

“Certainly, you may.” 

So Jack and the cat and the dog and the cow went on. 
They hadn’t göne very far when they met a goat. 
“Good morning, Jack,” said the goat. “Where are 
you going?” 

“Fm going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go too?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

So Jack and the cat and the dog and the cow and the 
goat went on. 

They hadn’t göne much farther when they met a cock. 
“Good morning, Jack,” said the cock. “Where are 
you going?” 

“Fm going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go with you?” 

“Certainly,” said Jack. 

So Jack and the cat and the dog and the cow and the 
goat and the cock went on. 

They walked and they walked until it got dark, but 
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they couldn’t fınd a place to spend the night. At last 
they came to a house. Jack told his friends not to talk or 
to make a noise while he peeped through the window. 
And do you know what he saw in that house? Some men 
round a table, and they were counting their money! 

“Robbers,” said Jack to his friends. “Now, when I 
say ‘Go!’ make as much noise as you can, and we’ll 
frighten them away.” So in a minute Jack said, “Go!” 
And the cat mewed, “Miaow, miaow,” and the dog 
barked, “Woof! Woof!” And the cow mooed, “Moooo, 
moooo,” and the goat bleated, “Me-e-e, me-e-e.” And 
the cock crowed, “Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!” And they ali together made such a dreadful noise 
that it frightened the robbers and they ali ran away. 

Then Jack and his friends went inside the house to have 
a good sleep. The cat lay down on the rocking-chair, and 
the dog lay under the table, and the goat lay down at the 
top of the stairs, and the cow went into the cellar where it 
was nice and cool, and the cock settled down on the roof, 
and Jack blew out the lamp 1 and went to bed. 

Now the house was dark and in a little while 2 
everything was quiet. Then the robbers decided to retum 
to their house. So they told one man to go back and see 
if everything was ali right. 

He went on tiptoe 3 to the house, as quietly as he 
could. But soon he came running back, ali out of breath 4 
and very frightened. “Don’t send me there again!” he 
said. “It’s a dreadful place! I tried to sit down in the 


1 blew out the lamp — noTymmı (3aayjı) Jiaıvıny 

2 in a little while — nepe3 HeKOTOpoe BpeM» 

3 on tiptoe ['tıptou] — Ha ubinoHKax 

4 ali out of breath [breG] — 3anbixaBinncb 
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rocking-chair, but an old woman stuck her knitting-needles 
into me.” 1 ( That wasn’t an old woman. That was the cat!) 
“And I went to the table and looked under it, and there 
was and old man under the table, and he stuck his pincers 
into me.” (That wasn’t an old man mth pincers under the 
table. That was the dog!) “And I went up the stairs and an 
old woman with a sweeping-brush knocked me right down 
again.” (Oh, the silly! That was the goat!) “Then I ran 
down to the cellar, but there was a man there chopping 
wood, and he hit me on the head with his axe.” (That 
wasn ]t a man mth an axe. That was the cow!) “But the worst 
one of ali,” said the robber, “was on the roof. There was 
a dreadful little old man up there who shouted, ‘Throw 
him up to me! Throw him up to me!’” (The silly! That was 
the cock!) “I didn’t want to be thrown up to him, 2 so I ran 
right out of the house! And I’ll never go there again!” 

So the robbers never went there again. And Jack 
and his friends stayed in the house as long as they liked. 


Exercises 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Say who: 

1) went to seek his fortune in this fairy-tale. 

1 stuck her knitting-needles ['mtıg,ni:dlz] into me — BOH3MJia b 
Metni BH3ajibHbie cnnubi 

2 to be thrown [GrounJ up to him — HTOÖbi MeHa eMy öpocnjiM 
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2) Jack met on his way. 


2 Say how the animals fnghtened the robbers; which of them: 

barked / bleated / mewed / mooed / crowed 


3 Match two parts of the sentences. Say where Jack and his 
friends settled in the house. 


1) The cat 

2) The dog 

3) The cow 

4) The goat 

5) The cock 

6) Jack 


lay down at the top of 
the stairs. 

settled down on the roof. 
lay on the rocking-chair. 
went to bed. 
lay under the table. 
went into the cellar 
where it was nice and 
cool. 


4 Match two parts of the sentences. Say what the robber 
“saw” in the house. 

1) There was an old on the roof. 
woman with knitting- 

needles 

2) There was an old in the cellar. : 
man with pincers 

3) There was an old in the rocking-chair. 
woman with a 

sweeping-brush 

4) There was a man on the stairs. 
with an axe 

5) There was a dreadflıl under the table. 
little old man 
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5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) They hadn’t göne very far when they met a dog. 

2) And they ali together made such a dreadful noise 
that it frightened the robbers, and they ali ran 
away. 

3) But soon he came running back very frightened. 
“Don’t send me there again” he said. 

4) One day Jack set out to seek his fortune. 

5) When Jack peeped through the window, he saw 
some men counting their money. 

6) So the robbers never went to the house again. 

7) Then Jack and his friends went inside the house 
to have a nice sleep. 

8) They walked and they walked until it got dark, 
but they couldn’t fınd a place to spend the 
night. 

9) The robbers told one man to go back and see if 
everything was ali right. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Jack set out one day? 

2) Who wanted to go together with him? 

3) Whose house did they come to when it got 
dark? 

4) What did Jack ask his friends to do to frighten the 
robbers? 

5) Did the robbers run away or did they stay in the 
house? 

6) Did every animal fınd a comfortable place to 
spend the night? 

7) When did the robbers decide to retum to their 
house? Whom did they send there fırst? 
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8) Did the robber think there were animals or 
dreadfiıl people in the house? 

9) The robbers never went to the house again, did 
they? 


£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


1 


Find a word in the right coluı 
word in the left column. 


İlil 


that can help you to read a 


goat 

peep 

mew 

bark 

moo 

bleat 

crow 

woof 


grow 

soon 

boast 

new 

e at 

boot 

dark 

sleep 


2 a) Match the words in two columns to make phrases. 


to make 
to have 
to stick 
to chop 
to spend 


the night 
a good sleep 
wood 
a noise 

the knitting-needles 


b) Use these phrases in sentences to describe the events 
in the fairy-tale. 


3 Choose the right tense. 
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went 

*U go 

are going 

1) “Where you_, Jack?” 

2) The robber_into the house as 

quietly as he could. 

3) “I never_there again,” said the 

robber. 

is lying 
7/ lie 
lay 

4) “I_ 

the dog. 

5) The cat_ 

chair. 

6) “Look, the goat 
the stairs”. 

Say that the robher is wrong. FoUow the model. 

Model: There was an old woman in the rocking- 

chair. — That was not an old woman. 
There were knitting-needles in her hands. — 
Those were not knitting-needles. 

1) There was an old man under the table. 

2) There were pincers in his hands. 

3) There was an old woman at the top of the 
stairs. 

4) There was a sweeping-brush in her hands. 

5) There was a man chopping wood in the cellar. 

6) There was an axe in his hands. 


down under the table”, said 

_down in the rocking- 

_at the top of 
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5 Here are the answers. What are the questions? 


1) I’m going to seek my fortune. 

2) Certainly, you may. 

3) Oh, I see some men in the house. 

4) They are counting their money. 

5) I’ll go into the cellar where it is nice and cool. 

6) The worst man was on the roof. 


$ Discussing the Fairy-tale 

1 Say why: 

1) Jack and the animals became friends. 

2) Jack thought that the men in the house were 
robbers. 

3) Jack and his friends were not afraid of them. 

4) the robbers were frightened. 

5) the robbers never went to the house again. 

2 What’s your opinion? 

1) Jack and his friends stayed in the house as long 
as they liked. How long do you think they stayed? 
What happened next? 

2) Of course, you know the German fairy-tale by 
the Brothers Grimm. Is it different from this 
fairy-tale? What is the difference? Which fairy- 
tale do you like better? Why? 

3 Teli your classmates how Jack and his friends found a house 

and frightened away the robbers. Use the outline below. 
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a) Jack and his friends fınd a house to spend the 
night in. 

b) Jack and his friends frighten away the robbers. 

c) Jack and his friends go inside the house to have 
a good sleep. 

d) One of the robbers goes to the house to see if 
everything is ali right. 

e) The robbers decide never to go to the house 
again. 



HENNY-PENNY 1 


One day Henny-penny was picking up com 2 in the 
farm-yard when suddenly an acorn fell and hit her on the 
head. “Dear me!” 3 said Henny-penny. “The sky is falling. 
I must go and teli the king.” 

So she set out to teli the king, and she went along 
till she met Cocky-locky. 4 


1 Henny-penny — 3d. Kypnua (hen — Kypmja) 

2 was picking up corn — KJieBajıa 3epHO 

3 Dear me! — Ox! (MevcdoMemue, ebipaotcaıomee yduejıemıe) 

4 Cocky-locky — 3d. IleTyx (cock — neıyx) 
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“Where are you going, Henny-penny?” said Cocky- 
locky. 

“I’m going to teli the king the sky is falling,” said 
Henny-penny. 

“May I go with you?” said Cocky-locky. 

“Certainly,” said Henny-penny. 

So they went along together to teli the king the sky 
was falling. 

They went along till they met Ducky-daddles. 1 

“Where are you going, Henny-penny and Cocky- 
locky?” said Ducky-daddles. 

“We’re going to teli the king the sky is falling,” said 
Henny-penny and Cocky-locky. 

“May I go with you?” said Ducky-daddles. 

“Certainly,” said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky. 

So they went along together to teli the king the sky 
was falling. 

They went along till they met Goosey-poosey. 2 

“Where are you going, Henny-penny and Cocky- 
locky and Ducky-daddles?” said Goosey-poosey. 

“We are going to teli the king the sky is falling,” said 
Henny-penny and Cocky-locky and Ducky-daddles. 

“May I go with you?” said Goosey-poosey. 

“Certainly,” said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky and 
Ducky-daddles. 

So they went along together to teli the king the sky 
was falling. 

They went along till they met Turkey-lurkey. 3 

“Where are you going, Henny-penny and Cocky- 

1 Ducky-daddles — 3d. Ynca (duck — ynca) 

2 Goosey-poosey — 3d. Tycb (goose — rycb, rycbimr) 

3 Turkey-lurkey — 3d. Hhaiok (turkey — mhaiok, naaeHKa) 
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locky and Ducky-daddles and Goosey-poosey?” said 
Turkey-lurkey. 

“We are going to teli the king the sky is falling,” said 
Henny-penny and Cocky-locky and Ducky-daddles and 
Goosey-poosey. 

“May I go with you?” said Turkey-lurkey. 

“Certainly,” said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky and 
Ducky-daddles and Goosey-poosey. 

So they went along together to teli the king the sky 
was falling. 

They went along till they met Foxy-woxy.' 

“Where are you going, Henny-penny and Cocky- 
locky and Ducky-daddles and Goosey-poosey and Turkey- 
lurkey?” said Foxy-woxy. 

“We are going to teli the king the sky is falling,” said 
Henny-penny and Cocky-locky and Ducky-daddles and 
Goosey-poosey and Turkey-lurkey. 

“But you are ali going the wrong way,” said Foxy- 
woxy. “Shall I show you the right way?” 

“Yes, please,” said Henny-penny and Cocky-locky 
and Ducky-daddles and Goosey-poosey and Turkey- 
lurkey. 

They followed Foxy-woxy till they came to a dark 
hole. This was the front door of Foxy-woxy’s cave. 

“Follow me,” said Foxy-woxy. “This is a short way 
to the king’s palace. You’ll soon get there if you follow 
me. I shall go fırst and you come after.” 

Foxy-woxy went into his cave, but he did not go 
very far in. He hid a little way inside 1 2 and waited. 

Soon Turkey-lurkey went in and Foxy-woxy bit off 


1 Foxy-woxy — 3d. Jînca (fox — Jinca, Jincnua) 

2 hid a little way inside — cnpaıaTbca Heaajıeıco ot Bxoaa 
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his head and threw his body över his shoulder. Then 
Goosey-poosey went in and Foxy-woxy bit off her head 
and threw her body över his shoulder. Then Ducky- 
daddles went in and Foxy-woxy bit off her head and 
threw her body över his shoulder. Then Cocky-locky 
went in and Foxy-woxy bit off his head too. 

But Cocky-locky just had time to crow fırst 1 and 
Henny-penny knew something was wrong. She turned 
round and ran home as fast as she could, so she ne ver 
told the king the sky was falling. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Say what: 

1) Henny-penny was picking up in the farm-yard 
one day. 

2) fell and hit her on the head. 

3) she decided to go and teli the king. 

2 Henny-penny met different animals. Say who was: 

a) • Ducky-daddles 

• Turkey-lurkey 

• Cocky-locky 

1 but Cocky-locky just had time to crow [krou] fırst — ho 
fIeTyx ycne;ı npoKpnnaTb Kyıcapeıcy 
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• Goosey-poosey 

• Foxy-woxy 

b) • the fırst 

• the second 

• the third 

• the fourth 

• the fıfth 


3 Say what Foxy-woxy did with Turkey-Iurkey, Goosey- 
poosey, Ducky-daddles and Cocky-locky. Use the verbs: 

• went into 

• hid 

• waited 

• bit off 

• threw 

4 Say true or fulse, 

1) Ali the animals were going the wrong way. 

2) They followed Foxy-woxy. 

3) They soon came to a dark hole. 

4) It was a short way to the king’s palace. 

5) Henny-penny went into the hole and Foxy-woxy 
bit off her head. 

6) Henny-penny never told the king the sky was 
falling. 

5 Answer the questions: 

1) What did Henny-penny say when an acom fell 
and hit her on the head? 
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2) Where did she set out? 

3) Who went together with her? 

4) What did Foxy-woxy teli them? 

5) Where did Foxy-woxy take them? 

6) The dark hole was Foxy-woxy’s cave, wasn’t it? 

7) It wasn’t a short way to the king’s palace, was it? 

8) Did they ali go into the cave, or did Foxy-woxy 
go in fırst? 

9) How did Henny-penny know something was wrong? 

10) What did she do? 


£3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


1 a) Match the words in two columns to make phrases. 


to pick up 
to teli 
to go 
to show 
to follow 
to bit off 
to throw 


the right way 

the body 

Foxy-woxy 

the King 

the wrong way 

com 

the head 


b) Use these phrases in sentences and describe the events 
in the fairy-tale. 


2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) One day Hennyrpenny was picking up corn 
_the farmyard. 

2) Suddenly an acorn fell and hit her_the 

head. 
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3) The sky is falling. I must go and teli_the 

king. 

4) But you are ali going_the wrong way. 

5) They followed Foxy-woxy till they came_ 

a dark hole. 

6) This is a short way_the king’s palace. 

7) Foxy-woxy went_his cave. 

8) Foxy-woxy bit ofFTurkey-lurkey’s head and threw 

his body_his shoulder. 

* 

4 Say the same in a different way. Follow the model. 

Model: the fıeld of Mr. Smith — Mr. SmitJı’s 
fleld 

1) the house of the little pig 

2) the money of the robbers 

3) the knitting-needles of the old man 

4) the axe of the old man 

5) the cave of Foxy-woxy 

6) the palace of the king 

5 Use a / an or the . 

1) Suddenly_acorn fell and hit her ön_ 

head. 

2) “Oh,_sky is faUing,” said Henny-penny. 

3) “But you are going_wrong way,” said Foxy- 

woxy. 

4) “Shall I show you_right way?” 

5) They followed Foxy-woxy till they came to_ 

dark hole. 

6) This was_front door of Foxy-woxy’s cave. 
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7) “This is_short way to the king’s palace,” 

said Foxy-woxy. 


Discussing the Fairy-tale 

1 Say why: 

1) Henny-penny thought the sky was falling when 
an acorn hit her on the head. 

2) Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles, Goosey-poosey 
and Turkey-lurkey went together with Henny- 
penny to the king’s palace. 

3) they believed Foxy-woxy and followed him into 
the cave. 

4) Henny-penny never told the king the sky was falling. 

2 What’s your opinion? 

1) Do you know the expression cunning as a fox ? 
How do you understand it? 

2) Is Foxy-woxy cunning? Prove it. 

3 Teli your classmates: 

1) what lies Foxy-woxy told Henny-penny and her 
friends to make them follow him into his cave. 

2) how he bit off the heads of Henny-penny’s friends. 

3) why he didn’t bite off Henny-penny’s head. 

4 Do you know any Russian tales about a cunning fox? What 

tricks does he play in them? 




THE LITTLE RED HEN 
AND THE GRAIN OF WHEAT 

One day as the Little Red Hen was scratching in a 
fıeld, she found a grain of wheat. 

“This grain of wheat should be planted, 1 ” she said. 
“Who will plant this grain of wheat?” 

“Not I,” said the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Cat. 

“Not I,” said the Dog. 


1 should [fud] be planted ['plaıntıd] — ( nuıenmHoe 3epno ) aojı- 
>kho öbiTb nocaaceHO 
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“Then I will,” 1 said the Little Red Hen. And she 
did. 

Soon the wheat grew tali and yellow. 

“The wheat is ripe,” said the Little Red Hen. “Who 
will cut the wheat?” 

“Not I,” said the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Cat. 

“Not I,” said the Dog. 

“Then I will,” said the Little Red Hen. And she did. 

When the wheat was cut, the Little Red Hen said, 
“Who will thresh this wheat?” 

“Not I,” said the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Cat. 

“Not I,” said the Dog. 

“Then I will,” said the Little Red Hen. And she did. 

When the wheat was ali threshed, the Little Red 
Hen said, “Who will take this wheat to the mili?” 

“Not I,” said the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Cat. 

“Not I,” said the Dog. 

“Then I will,” said the Little Red Hen. And she did. 

She took the wheat to the mili, and it was made into 
flour. 2 Then she said, “Who will make this flour into 
bread?” 

“Not I,” said the Duck. 

“Not I,” said the Cat. 

“Not I,” said the Dog. 

“Then I wiil,” said the Little Red Hen. And she did. 

1 Then I will. — Toraa a sto caejıaıo. ( 3decb u dcuıee Moda/ib- 
Hbiü 2jiq20ji will ebipajtcaem otcenanue, naMepenue, peıuuMocmb.) 

2 and it was made into flour ['flaus] — h ee nepeMOJiojın b 
M yıcy 
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She baked the bread. Then she said, “Who will eat 
this bread?” 

“Oh! I will,” said the Duck. 

“And I will,” said the Cat. 

“And I will,” said the Dog. 

“No, no!” said the Little Red Hen. “I will do that.” 
And she did. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Say true, false or / don ’t know. 

1) The Little Red Hen found an acom in a fıeld. 

2) She asked the Duck, the Cat and the Dog to 
plant the grain. 

3) They didn’t plant the grain because they didn’t 
know how to do it. 

4) The Little Red Hen did ali the work herself. 

5) When the Little Red Hen baked the bread, the 

Duck, the Cat and the Dog ate it. ’ - 

6) The Little Red Hen didn’t want to give any bread 
to the Duck, the Cat and the Dog because she 
was greedy. 

2 Put the Little Red Hen’s questions in the right order. 

1) “Who will take the wheat to the mili”? 

2) “Who will cut the wheat?” 
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3) “Who will make the flour into bread?” 

4) “Who will eat the bread?” 

5) “Who will plant this grain of wheat?” 

3 Answer the questions. 

1) What did the Little Red Hen fınd in a fıeld? 

2) What did she decide to do with the grain? 

3) Whom did she ask to plant the grain? 

4) Did the Duck, the Cat and the Dog want to do 
any work? 

5) The Duck, the Cat and the Dog wanted to eat 
the bread, didn’t they? 

6) Did the Little Red Hen eat the bread herself or 
did she give it to the Duck, the Cat and the 
Dog? 


|Q3 JVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 a) Say which of the words is the Odd One Out. 

1) wheat, bread, flour, grain, mili 

2) plant, fınd, cut, bake, grow 

b) Use these words in sentences to describe how bread is 
made. 

2 Use a, the or no article. 

€ 

1) One day the Little Red Hen was scratching in 
_fıeld. 

2) She found_grain of_wheat. 
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3) Soon_wheat grew tali and yellow. 

4) It was made into_flour. 

5) “Who will make - flour into _ 

bread?” 

6) She baked_bread. 

3 What does the Little Red Hen say she will do? What did she 
do? Follow the model. 

i 

Model: to plant — 77 /plant the grain. She planted 

the grain. 


1) to cut 

2) to thresh 

3) to take it to the mili 

4) to bake bread 

5) to eat the bread 

4 Put as many questions as you can to the sentence below. 

One day the Little Red Hen found a grain of wheat 
in a fıeld. 


ffr Discussing the Fairy-tale 
1 Say why: 

1) the Little Red Hen asked the Duck, the Cat and 
the Dog to help her. 

2) they didn’t want to do anything. 

3) they wanted to eat the bread when the Little Red 
Hen baked it. 
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4) the Little Red Hen didn’t give the Duck, the 
Cat and the Dog any bread but ate it herself. 

2 Read the proverbs below. Which of them do you think suits 
the fairy-tale best? 

1) It’s never too late to learn. 

2) Never put off till tomorrovv what you can do 
today. 

3) A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

4) They must hunger in winter that will not work in 
summer. 


3 Act out the fairy-tale. 




THE OLD W O MAN 
AND HER PIG 

Önce an old woman was sweeping her house, and 
she found a little crooked shcpence. 1 “What shall I do 
with this little sixpence?” she said. “I will go to the 
market, and buy a little pig.” And the old woman did 
so. 


1 a little crooked ['krukıd] sixpence — MajıeHbKHH noray- 
TbiH HiecraneHcoBHK (sixpence — cepeöpHHaa MOHeTa b 6 neH- 
cob) 
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As she was coming home, she came to a stile, but 
the pig wouldn’t go över the stile. 1 

The old woman went a little farther, and she met a 
dog. So she said to him, “Dog! Dög! Bite the pig, the 
pig won’t 2 go över the stile; and I shan’t get home tonight.” 
But the dog wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther, and she met a stick. So 
she said, “Stick! Stick! Beat the dog, the dog won’t bite 
the pig; the pig won’t go över the stile; and I shan’t get 
home tonight.” But the stick wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther and she met a fire. So 
she said, “Fire! Fire! Burn the stick; the stick won’t beat 
the dog; the dog won’t bite the pig; the pig won’t go över 
the stile; and I shan’t get home tonight.” But the fire 
wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther, and she met some water. 
So she said, “Water! Water! Put out the fire; 3 the fire 
won’t burn the stick; the stick won’t beat the dog; the dog 
won’t bite the pig; the pig won’t go över the stile; and I 
shan’t get home tonight.” But the water wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther, and she met an ox. So she 
said, “Ox! Ox! Drink the water; the water won’t put out 
the fire; the fire vvon’t burn the stick; the stick won’t beat 
the dog; the dog won’t bite the pig; the pig vvon’t go över 
the stile; and I shan’t get home tonight.” But the ox 
wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther, and she met a butcher. 


1 but the pig wouldn’t fvvudnt] go över the stile — ho nopoce- 
hok He 3axoTejı nepejıe3aTb nepe3 nepejıa3 (stile — CTyneHbKH 
misi nepexo.ua nepe3 3a6op hjih CTeHy; nepejıa3) 

2 the pig won’t — nopoceHOK He xoneT 

3 put out the fire — noracn oroHb 
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So she said, “Butcher! Butcher! Kili the ox; the ox won’t 
drink the water; the water won’t put out the fire; the fire 
won’t bum the stick; the stick won’t beat the dog; the dog 
won’t bite the pig; the pig won’t go över the stile; and I 
shan’t get home tonight.” But the butcher wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther; and she met a rope. So 
she said, “Rope! Rope! Bind the butcher; the butcher 
won’t kili the ox; the ox won’t drink the water; the water 
won’t put out the fire; the fire won’t burn the stick; the 
stick won’t beat the dog; the dog won’t bite the pig; the 
pig won’t go över the stile; and I shan’t get home tonight.” 
But the rope wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther, and she met a rat. So she 
said, “Rat! Rat! Gnaw the rope; the rope won’t bind the 
butcher; the butcher won’t kili the ox; the ox won’t drink 
the water; the water won’t put out the fire; the fire won’t 
bum the stick; the stick won’t beat the dog; the dog won’t 
bite the pig; the pig won’t go över the stile; and I shan’t 
get home tonight.” But the rat wouldn’t. 

She went a little farther; and she met a cat. So she 
said, “Cat! Cat! Kili the rat; the rat won’t gnaw the rope; 
the rope won’t bind the butcher; the butcher won’t kili 
the ox; the ox won’t drink the water; the water won’t put 
out the fire; the fire won’t bum the stick; the stick won’t 
beat the dog; the dog won’t bite the pig; the pig won’t go 
över the stile; and I shan’t get home tonight.” 

Then the cat said to her, “If you go to the cow and 
fetch me a saucer of milk, I will kili the rat.” So the old 
woman went away to the cow. 

But the cow said to her, “If you go to the haystack 
and fetch me a bundle of hay, I’ll give you the milk.” So 
the old woman went away to the haystack; and she brought 
the hay to the cow. 
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As soon as 1 the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the 
old woman the milk; and the old woman gave the milk in 
a saucer to the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, 2 the cat 
began to run after the rat; the rat began to gnaw the rope; 
the rope began to bind the butcher; the butcher began to 
kili the ox; the' ox began to drink up the water; the water 
began to put out the fire; the fire began to bum up the 
stick; the stick began to beat the dog; the dog began to 
bite the little pig; the little pig in a fright jumped över the 
stile; and so the old woman got home that night. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Say what: 

1) the old woman was sweeping one day. 

2) she found. 

3) she bought. 

4) the pig wouldn’t jump över. 

2 Say who wouldn’t: 

1) bite the pig. 

2) beat the dog. 


1 as soon as — KaK TOJibKO 

2 the cat had lapped up the milk — Konuca Bbuıaıcajıa mojioko 
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3) burn the stick. 

4) put out the fire. 

5) drink the water. 

6) kili the ox. 

7) bind the butcher. 

8) gnaw the rope. 

Put the sentences from the box into the rıght places and 
make the tale complete. 

The ox began to drink water. 

The cow ate the hay and gave 
the old woman the milk. 

The rat began to gnaw the rope. 

The dog began to bite the pig. 


1) The old woman went to the haystack and brought 
the hay to the cow. 

2 ) _,_ 

3) The old woman gave the milk in a saucer to the 
cat. 

4) The cat lapped up the milk and began to run 
after the rat. 

5) _ 

6) The rope began to bind the butcher. 

7) The butcher began to kili the ox. 

8 ) _ 

9) The water began to put out the fire. 

10) The fire began to burn up the stick. 

11) The stick began to beat the dog. 

12 ) _ 

13) The little pig in a fright jumped över the stile. 

14) The old woman got home that night. 
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£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Choose the right word. 

1) The old woman went to the_ 

a) fair 

b) market 

c) cellar 

2) The dog wouldn’t_the pig. 

a) beat 

b) bind 

c) bite 


3) “Stick! Stick!_the dog,” said the old woman. 

a) burn 

b) beat 

c) bite 

4) The Tire wouldn’t_the stick. 

a) put out 

b) bite 

c) burn 

5) The old woman asked the_to kili the ox. 

a) rope < 

b) butcher 

c) fire 

6) The cat said, “Go to the cow and fetch me some 


a) hay 

b) water 

c) milk 
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7) The cow ate the _ and gave the old 

woman the milk. 

a) hay 

b) rope 

c) water 

/ 

Put ma / an or some. 

1) The old woman decided to buy_little 

pig- 

2) She went a little farther and met _ 

water. 

3) Soon the old woman met_rope. 

4) The cow said, “Go to the haystack and fetch me 
_ hay.” 

5) The cow ate the hay and gave the old woman 
_milk. 

6) The old woman gave the cat_saucer 

of milk. 

a) Circle the past indefinite forms of the verbs to buy , to go, 

to begin, to come, to drink, to run. 
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b) Use the verbs you’ve circled in sentences to describe the 
events in the fairy-taie. 
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4 The old woman met: a butcher, a dog, a cat, a stick, a fire, 
an ox, some water, a rope, a rat, a cow. Say who was the 
first, the second, the third, ect. Fo!low the modeS. 

Model: The dog was the fırst. 

tk Discussing the Fairy-tale 

1 Say why: 

1) the old woman bought a little pig. 

2) the pig wouldn’t go över the stile. 

3) the dog, the stick, the fire and others wouldn’t 
help the old woman. 

4) the cat and the cow helped her. 

2 Read the proverbs below. Which of them do you think suits 
the fairy-tale best? Why? 

1) Better late than never. 

2) A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

3) Ali is well that ends well. 

4) There is no place like home. 

3 You remember the fairy-tale well, don’t you? Try and teF 
your classmates how the old woman got home that night. 



GOLDILOCKS 
AND THE THREE BEARS 


Önce upon a time there were three bears. There 
was a great big father bear, a middle-sized 1 ‘mother 
bear, and a little baby bear. They lived together in a 
house in a wood. 

One morning Mother Bear made porridge for 
breakfast and fılled three bowls with it. There was a great 
big bowl for Father Bear, a middle-sized bowl for herself, 
and a little bowl for Baby Bear. At First the porridge was 


1 middle-sized — cpezmero pa3Mepa 
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too hot to eat. The bears did not want to burn their 
mouths, so they went for a little walk in the wood while 
their porridge cooled. 

That day a little girl went for a wal,k in the same wood. 
She had golden curls and everybody called her Goldilocks. 
Sometimes she stopped to pick a flower or to listen to a 
bird. Soon she came to the house where the three bears lived. 

“Oh, what a lovely little house!” said Goldilocks. 
“I wonder 1 who lives here?” 

She knocked at the door, and as there was no answer, 
she knocked again and again. Then she peeped through 
the keyhole. But of course the three bears were out for a 
walk. There was no one to öpen the door. 

“Tll just look inside*” thought Goldilocks. “The door 
is not locked.” So she lifted the latch, opened the door 
and went in. 

The fırst thing she saw was the bears’ three chairs. 
She climbed into Father Bear’s great big chair. 

“Oh, it’s too hard!” she said. 

Then she tried Mother Bear’s middle-sized chair. 

“Oh, it’s too soft!” 

Then she sat down in Baby Bear’s little chair. 

“Oh, it isn’t too hard and it isn’t too soft. It’s just 
right!” 

But Goldilocks was too heavy for the little chair 
and she broke the bottom out of it. 2 

Then Goldilocks smelt porridge and she saw the three 
bowls of porridge on the table. She was very hungry as 
she had not had any breakfast. 

1 I vvonder ['wAnd9] — umepecHO 3HaTb 

2 she broke the bottom ['botam] out of it — m cnaeHbe noa Hen 
npojiOMHJİOCb 
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‘Tll eat a little,” she said. 

First she tried the porridge in Father Bear’s great big 
bowl. But it was too hot. Next she tried the porridge in 
Mother Bear’s middle-sized bowl. But that was too cold. 
Then she tried the porridge in Baby Bear’s little bowl. It 
wasn’t too hot and it vvasn’t too cold. It was just right. And 
Goldilocks ate up ali the porridge in Baby Bear’s little bowl. 

Then Goldilocks decided to go upstairs to see what 
was there. She saw three beds; Father Bear’s great big 
bed, and Mother Bear’s middle-sized bed,'and Baby 
Bear’s little bed. They were ali neat and tidy. 

First she lay on the great big bed. 

“Oh, it’s too hard!” 

Then she lay on the middle-sized bed. 

“Oh, it’s too soft!” 

Then she lay on the little bed. 

“Oh, this bed isn’t too hard and it isn’t too soft. It’s 
just right!” 

Goldilocks was so comfortable that she soon fell fast 
asleep 1 with her head on Baby Bear’s pillow. 

After a while the three bears came back from their 
walk. They thought their porridge would now be cool 
enough to eat. As soon as they entered the house, Father 
Bear saw that his chair was not in its right place. 

“Someone has been sitting on my chair!” 2 he said in 
a great big voice. 


1 she soon fell fast asleep — BCKope 0Ha Kpemco 3acHyjıa 

2 Someone has been sitting on my chair! — Kto-to cnaejı Ha 
moöm CTyne! ( 3decb u da/ıee e amoü aca3Ke ucnoAb3yemcn epaM- 
Mammeacoe epeMR Present Perfect Continuous Tense; oho 060 - 
3Hcmaem deücmeue, Komopoe nanajıocb e npoıunoM u npodoAJtca- 
Aocb e menetme onpedeAeHttoeo epeMenu do MOMenma penu.) 
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Mother Bear saw that her cushion was rumpled. 1 

“Someone has been sitting on my chair!” she said in 
a middle-sized voice. 

Then Baby Bear had a look at his chair. 

“Someone has been sitting on my chair and has broken 
the bottom right out!” he said in his little baby voice. 

Then they looked at their bowls of porridge on the 
table. Father Bear saw that his spoon was not in its place. 

“Someone has been eating my porridge,” he said in 
a great big voice. 

Mother Bear noticed that her spoon was in the bowl. 

“Someone has been eating my porridge,” she said in 
a middle-sized voice. 

Baby Bear looked at his bowl. 

“Someone has been eating my porridge and has eaten 
it ali up! 2 ” he said in a little baby voice. 

“Let’s go upstairs and look at the bedroom,” said 
Father Bear, and they ali went upstairs. Father Bear 
saw that his blanket was rumpled. 

“Someone has been lying on my bed!” he said in his 
great big voice. 

Mother Bear saw that her pillow was not quite in 
its place. 

“Someone has been lying on my bed!” she said in a 
middle-sized voice. 

Then Baby Bear looked at his bed. 

“Someone has been lying on the bed and she’s lying 
there stili!” he cried in a little baby voice. 

Now when Father Bear was speaking, his great voice 


1 that her cushion ['kujbn] was rumpled ['rAmpldl — hto ee 
noayııiKa (Ha CTyue) öbuıa CMflTa 

2 and has eaten it ali up — h bcio ee ebe;ı 
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sounded deep like thunder, 1 but Goldilocks did not wake 
up. When Mother Bear was speaking in her middle- 
sized voice, it sounded like the wind in the trees, but 
Goldilocks did not wake up. Only when Baby Bear cried 
in his shrill baby voice, Goldilocks woke and sat up in 
bed. She was very surprised and frightened to see three 
bears in the room with their little eyes on her. 

She was out of bed in a moment, and down the 
stairs, and out of the door, and she never stopped running 
till she got back to her own home. She had got such a 
fright that she never went for a walk in the wood again to 
look for the little house. 


Exercises 

? Checking Comprehensiorı 

1 Say who: 

1) lived together in a house in a wood. 

2) made porridge for breakfast one moming. 

3) came to the house where the three bears lived. 

__ * 

4) Goldilocks saw when she peeped through the 
keyhole. 

2 Say what in the fairy-tale was: 

lovely / neat and tidy / hard / sofi: / cool / golden 

1 his great voice sounded ['saundıd] deep like thunder — ero 
CMJibHbiii rojıoc 6buı noaoöeH pacKaıaM rpoMa 
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3 Say true or false : 

1) Father Bear’s chair was not in its right place. 

2) Mother Bear’s chair was broken. . 

3) Baby Bear’s cushion was rumpled. 

4) Father Bear’s spoon was in the bowl. 

5) There was no porridge in Baby Bear’s bowl. 

6) Father Bear’s blanket was rumpled. 

7) Mother Bear’s pillow was not in its place. 

8) There was somebody on Baby Bear’s bed. 


4 Match two parts of the sentences. 


1) The three bears went 
for a little walk in 
the forest 

2) Everybody called 
her Goldilocks 

3) She knocked at the 
door but there was 
no answer 

4) She broke the bottom 
of Baby Bear’s chair 

5) She ate up Baby 
Bear’s porridge 

6) She fell fast asleep 
on Baby Bear’s bed 

7) Goldilocks woke and 
sat up in bed 

8) She never went for 
a walk in the wood 


because it wasn’t too 
hot and it wasn’t too 
cold. 

because Baby Bear 
cried in his shrill 
baby voice. 
because she had got 
such a fright. 

because she was so 
comfortable. 
because they didn’t want 
to bum their mouths. 
because the three bears 
were out for a walk. 
because she had golden 
curls. 

because she was too 
heavy for the little 
chair. 
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£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


1 Complete the sentences. The words from the box will help 
you. 

pick up 
climbed 
peeped 

was frightened 
inside 
lay down 
ate 


1) First Goldilocks_on the great big 

bed. 

2) “Fil just look_”, thought Goldi¬ 

locks. 

3) Then Goldilocks _ through the 

keyholes. 

4) Goldilocks_into Father Bear’s great 

big chair. 

5) Goldilocks_ali the in baby bear’s 

little bowl. 

6) Sometimes Goldilocks stopped to_ 

a flower. 

7) Goldilocks_when she saw three 

bears in the room. 

2 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

When Baby Bear cried_his shrill baby voice, 

Goldilocks woke up. She jumped_the bed 

_a moment, ran_ the stairs and 
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_the door, and she never stopped running 

till she got back_her own home. She never 

went_a walk_the wood again to 

look_the little house. 

3 What could Goldilocks say when she saw the following. 
Follow the model. 

Model: a lovely house — What a lovely house! 

1) a hard cushion 

2) a soft pillow 

3) hot porridge 

4) neat beds 

5) a little bowl 

4 After Goldilocks gets back to her own home, her mother 
asks her questions. Answer them for Goldilocks. 

1) Was there any answer when you knocked at the 
door of the house? 

2) Was there anybody in the house when you came 
in? 

3) Was there any fumiture in the room? 

4) Were there any bowls on the table? 

5) Was there anything in the bowls? 

6) Was there anything in Baby Bear’s bowl after 
you tried his porridge? 

7) Were there any beds upstairs? 

8) Were there any pillovvs and blankets on the beds? 

9) Was there anybody in the bedroom when you fell 
asleep? 

10) Was there anybody when you woke up? 
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Choose the right tense. 

broke 
has broken 

1) When Goldilocks sat down in Baby Bear’s little 

chair she_it. 

2) When Baby Bear looked at his chair, he said in 

his little voice, “Oh, someone _ 

my chair” 

put 

has put 

3) After Goldilocks tried the porridge in Father 

Bear’s great big bowl, she _ his 

spoon in it. 

4) When Father Bear saw that his spoon was not in 

its place, he said in a great big voice, “Look, 
someone_my spoon in the bowl” 

has eaten up 
ate up 

5) The porridge in Baby Bear’s bowl was just right 

and Goldilocks_it. 

6) When Baby Bear saw there was no porridge in 

his bowl, he said in his little baby voicç, “Oh, 

someone_my porridge” 

has rumpled 
rumpled 

7) When Goldilocks lay on Father Bear’s great big 

bed, she_his blanket. 

8) When Father Bear saw that his blanket was 

rumpled, he said, “Look, someone_ 

my blanket” 
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Discussing the Fairy-tale 


1 Speak about the ttıree bears: Father Bear, Mother Bear 
and Baby Bear. Describe their house. Prove that it was 
nice and tidy. 


2 Speak about Goldilocks. Say why: 

1) everybody called her so. 

2) she went for a walk in the wood. 

3) she went into the three bears’ house, sat in their 
chairs, ate their porridge and lay on their beds. 

3 What is your opinion? 

1) Did Goldilocks do any wrong things? 

2) What wrong things did she do? 

3) Why did she never go for a walk in the wood 
again? 

4) Did she leam anything from her adventure? 

4 Of course you know the Russian fairy-tale told by Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Is it different from this fairy-tale? What is the 
difference? Which fairy-tale do you like better? Why? 
Teli your classmates the part of the fairy-tale you 
like best. 




RED RIDING-HOOD 1 

Önce upon a time there was a little girl who was 
loved by ali who knew her. Her grandmother made her 
a little red cloak with a red hood. The cloak was so nice 
and warm that she often wore it. She wore it so often that 
people called her Red Riding-Hood. 

One day, her mother said to her: 

1 Red Riding-Hood — 3d. KpacHaa UlanoHKa (öyıce. riding- 
hood— KamoınoH, ınanoHKa juın BepxoBOH e3übi) (Ocoöoü 
u3eecmHOcmbio rıojib3yemcH (ppahny3CKuü eapuaHm amoü ckü3- 
ku, npıiHadneMamuu fflapjifo Fleppo.) 
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“Red Riding-Hood, I want you to take a basket of 
good things to your grandmother, who isn’t very well; 
some bread, a cake, and a piece of fresh butter.” 

Her mother put the things in a basket. “Don’t 
run,” she said, “or you may fail down with your basket. 
But don’t go too slowly or you will be too late. Just go 
quickly and carefully. And don’t talk to any strangers you 
may meet.” 

“I will do just as you teli me, Mother,” said Red 
Riding-Hood, and she put on her red cloak and left the 
house. 

Her grandmother lived in a wood about half-an- 
hour’s walk away from the village. Red Riding-Hood went 
carefully; she didn’t run and she didn’t walk too slowly. 
When she was going through the wood, she met a wolf. 
Red Riding-Hood had no idea what a wicked and cruel 
animal the wolf was, so she was not afraid of him. She 
quite forgot that her mother had told her not to speak to 
strangers. 

“Good moming, Red Riding-Hood,” said the wolf. 

“Good moming, wolf,” said Red Riding-Hood. 

“Where are you going so early?” asked the wolf. 

“I am going to visit my grandmother who is not very 
well,” answered Red Riding-Hood. 

“What have you in your basket?” 

“I have some bread, a cake, and a piece of fresh 
butter.” 

“Where does your grandmother live?” 

“She lives in the wood. Her house is under three 
oak-trees and there are nut bushes beside it.” 

“This pretty little girl will be a tasty dinner for 
me!” thought the wolf, and he looked hungrily at Red 
Riding-Hood. “She will be more tasty than the old 
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woman. But if I am careful, perhaps I can eat them 
both up.” 

He would have eaten 1 Red Riding-Hood at önce, 
but he could hear the sound of an axe nearby. That 
meant that there were men not far away, and he did not 
want to be caught. 2 So the wolf walked along with Red 
Riding-Hood for a while. Then he said: 

“Look at the pretty flowers, Red Riding-Hood! Why 
don’t you gather some flowers for your grandmother? 
She will be very pleased with some fresh flowers if she is 
not well and cannot go out.” 

“What a good idea! It is quite early. I have time to 
pick flowers,” said Red Riding-Hood. She looked around 
and saw many lovely bright flowers. So she walked under 
the trees and picked the flowers. Each time she picked 
one, she always saw another prettier flower farther on. 
She went deeper and deeper into the wood. At the same 
time she listened to the birds in the trees as they sang 
their sweet songs. 

But the wolf went straight to the grandmother’s 
house. When he reached the house, he knocked at the 
door. Toc! Toc! 

“Who is there?” asked the grandmother in a weak 
voice. 

“It is Red Riding-Hood,” said the wolf, and he 
tried to make his gruff voice sound soft. 3 “I have brought 
you some bread, a cake, and a piece of fresh butter.” 


1 he would have eaten — oh 6bi cıejı 

2 he did not want to be caught — oh He xoıe;ı, HToöbi ero 
noiiMajiH 

3 he tried to make his gruff voice sound soft — oh cıapajıca, 
HTOÖbi ero rpyöbiu tojioc 3Byuajı Kax mo>kho Marae 
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“Lift the latch and walk in,” said the grandmother. 
“I am too weak to get up.” 

The wolf lifted the latch, and he walked into the house. 

The old lady was lying in bed. The wolf went straight 
up to the bed and swallowed her up. Then he put on a 
nightdress and a nightcap, got into the grandmother’s 
bed and drew the curtains. 1 

When Red Riding-Hood had gathered as many flowers 
as she could carry, she hurried on to her grandmother’s 
house. 

She was very surprised when she got to the house 
and found the door öpen. And when she entered the 
room, everything seemed so strange. 2 She felt quite 
frightened, but she did not know why. 

“Good moming, Grandmother,” she cried. But she 
received no answer. 

Then she went up to the bed and drew the curtains 
back. There lay her grandmother, but she had pulled her 
nightcap över her face, and she looked very strange. 

“Oh, Grandmother, what big ears you have!” said 
Red Riding-Hood. 

“The better to hear you with, my dear,” said the wolf. 

“Oh, Grandmother, what big eyes you have!” 

“The better to see you with, my dear.” 

“Oh, Grandmother, what big hands you have!” 

“The better to hug you with, my dear.” 

“Oh, Grandmother, what big teeth you have!” 

“The better to eat you with, my dear.” With these 


1 drew the curtains ['ksıtnz] — 3a^epHyjı 3aHaBecKM ( okojio tcpo- 
eamu) 

2 everything seemed so strange — Bce noKa3anocb tbicmm Heo- 

ÖblHHblM 
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words, the wicked wolf jumped out of bed and swallowed 
poor little Red Riding-Hood. Then, after such a good 
meal, he went back to bed for a rest. Soön he was 
asleep and snoring loudly. 

Later on, 1 a hunter went past the house and he 
heard the wolf s loud snores. Of course he thought it was 
the grandmother. 

“How loudly the old lady is snoring,” he thought. 
“Perhaps she is not well. l’ll just öpen the door and see 
if she is ali right.” So he went into the house and saw the 
wolf asleep in the old lady’s bed. 

“I know who you are,” said the hunter. “You’ve 
done bad things for years. Well, you’ll never have a 
chance to kili anyone else.” 

He raised his gun to shoot, 2 when he thought that 
perhaps the wolf had swallowed the old lady, and that she 
might stili be saved. 3 

So he took a knife and carefully cut öpen the wolf 4 
as he lay asleep. The little girl jumped out and cried, 
"Oh, how frightened I was! It was so dark inside the 
wolf.” Next the old grandmother came out, alive but 
very weak after her horrible adventure. 

They were quite happy now. The hunter took the 
wolfs skin home. The grandmother ate ali the good things 
which Red Riding-Hood brought, and she soon felt quite 


1 later on — no3^Hee 

2 he raised his gun to shoot — oh noaHajı CBoe pyacbe, htoöh 
B blCTpeJIHTb 

3 she might stili be saved — ee moxho eme cnacm 

4 carefully cut öpen the wolf — octopo^cho pacnopon >khbot 

BOJIKy 
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strong. As for Red Riding-Hood, she decided always to 
follow her mother’s advice. 1 


Exercises 


Checking Comprehension 


1 Who said it? 

1) “I want you to take a basket of good things to 
your grandmother, who isn’t very well.” 

2) ‘Tll do just as you teli me.” 

3) “Where are you going so early?” 

4) “What a good idea!” 

5) “Lift the latch and walk in.” 

6) “You’ve done bad things for years.” 


2 Match three parts of the sentences. Say what there was / 
were in these places. 


There was 
There were 


some bread 
a cake and a piece 
of fresh butter 
nut bushes 
men 

lovely bright flowers 
birds 


under the trees. 
in the basket. 

not far away. 
in the trees. 
in the basket, 
beside the house. 


1 As for... ahvays to follow her mother’s advice [sd'vaıs] — 
Hto KacaeTca... Bceraa cjıe/ıOBaTb MaMHHbiM coBeıaM. 
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3 What did the mother teli Red Riding-Hood to do? Choose 
the sentences you need. 

1) “Don’t run.” 

2) “Listen to the birds in the trees.” 

3) “Don’t go too slowly.” 

4) “Don’t go deep into the wood.” 

5) “Go quickly and carefully.” 

6) “Gather some fresh flowers for your grand- 
mother.” 

7) “Don’t talk to any strangers you may meet.” 

4 Put the phrases below in the right order. Say what the wolf 
did in the grandmother’s house. 

The wolf: 

1) walked into the house. 

2) got into the old lady’s bed. 

3) jumped out of bed. 

4) lifted the latch. 

5) put on a nightdress and a nightcap. 

6) swallowed the old lady. 

7) knocked at the door. 

8) drew the curtains. 

9) swallowed Red Riding-Hood. 

5 Put the phrases below in the right order. Say what the 
hunter did. 

The hunter: 

1) went into the house. 

2) took a knife. 

3) saw the wolf asleep in the old lady’s bed. 
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4) went past the house. 

5) took the wolf s skin home. 

6) heard the wolf s loud snores. 

7) cut öpen the wolf. 


6 Answer the questions: 

1) What did Red Riding-Hood often wear? 

2) Where did her mother send her önce? 

3) What advice did she give her? 

4) Did Red Riding-Hood follow her mother’s 
advice? 

5) Who did she talk to in the wood? 

6) Why didn’t the wolf eat Red Riding-Hood at 
önce? 

7) Where did the wolf go? 

8) What did he do after he swallowed the old 
lady? 

9) Why did Red Riding-Hood think that her grand- 
mother looked strange? 

10) The wolf went back to bed for a rest after he 
swallowed Red Riding-Hood, didn’t he? 

11) Who heard the wolfs loud snores? 

12) Did the hunter shoot the wolf or did he cut him 
öpen? 

13) What did Red Riding-Hood decide always to do 
after she got out of the wolf? 


03 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 a) Match the words in two columns to make phrases. 
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nice and warm 
fresh 

wicked cruel 
tasty 

lovely bright 
weak 
loud 

b) Use these phrases in sentences and describe the 
characters and events in the fairy-tale. 


voice 

dinner 

cloak 

butter 

animal 

snores 

flowers 


Choose the right word. 

wore 
put on 

1) The cloak was so nice and warm that Red Riding- 

Hood often_it. 

2) Then the wolf_a nightdress 

and a nightcap. 

carry 

take 

3) “Red Riding-Hood, I want you to _ 

_a basket of good things to your grand- 

mother.” 

4) When Red Riding-Hood had gathered as many 

• flowers as she could _ , she 

hurried on to her grandmother’s house. 

talk 

teli 

5) “Pil do just as you _ me, 

Mother”, said Red Riding-Hood. 
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6) “Don’t_to any strangers you 

may meet.” 

3 Use who or which to make the sentences complete. 

1) Önce there was a girl_was loved by 

everybody_knew her. 

2) Her grandmother made Red Riding-Hood a 

cloak_was very nice and warm. 

3) “Why don’t you gather some flowers_ 

you may give your grandmother?” 

4) ‘T m going to visit my grandmother_ 

is not very weil.” 

5) “You’ll never have a chance to do bad things 

_you’ve done for years”, said the 

hunter. 

6) The grandmother ate ali the good things_ 

Red Riding-Hood brought. 

4 What did the mother teli Red Riding-Hood to do / not to 

do? What did Red Riding-Hood do / didn’t do? Use the 

model. 

Model: to take — Take a basket to your grand¬ 
mother. Red Riding-Hood took it to her 
grandmother. 


1) to run 

2) to fail down 

3) to go slowly 

4) to be late 

5) to go quickly 

6) to talk 
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5 Adjective or adverb? Make the right choice. 

hungry 

hungrily 

1) The wolf was very_. 

2) He looked at Red Riding-Hood_. 

careful 

carefully 

3) Red Riding-Hood went_ _ . 

4) “If I’m_enough, perhaps, I can 

eat them both.” 

loud 

loudly 

5) Soon the wolf was asleep and snoring_ 


6) The hunter heard the wolfs_snores. 


Discussing the Fairy-tale 
1 Say why: 

1) everybody called Red Riding-Hood so. 

2) she was not afraid of the wolf. 

3) she spoke to him. 

4) she decided to pick up flowers. 

5) the grandmother told the wolf to lift the latch 
and walk in. 

6) Red Riding-Hood thought her grandmother 
looked strange. 

7) the hunter decided to go into the grandmother’s 
house. 
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8) he knew the wolf. 

9) he didn’t shoot him. 

10) Red Riding-Hood decided always to follow her 
mother’s advice. 

2 What’s your opinion? 

1) Red Riding-Hood was loved by everybody. Why? 
Do you like her? 

2) What things did she do right and what things did 
she do wrong? 

3) Who is good and who is bad in the fairy-tale? 
For whom does it end happily? Why? 

4) Red Riding-Hood decided always to follow her 
mother’s advice. Do you always follow your 
mother’s advice? Why should children follow their 
mother’s advice? 

3 Act out the fairy-tale. 



THE GINGERBREAD MAN 1 


Önce upon a time there was a little old man and a 
little old woman, and they lived in a little old house. 
They hadn’t any children, so one day the little old woman 
made herself a little boy out of gingerbread. She gave 
him a chocolate jacket and raisins for buttons 2 , and he 


1 The Gingerbread ['d3ind39bred] Man (Boy) — ripHHMHHbiH 
nejıoBeneK 

2 she gave him a chocolate ['tjbkalıt] jacket and raisins ['reıznz] 
for buttons — 0Ha caenajıa eMy KypTomcy H3 moKOJiana, BMe- 
cto nyroBnn Ha KypTOMKe öbuiH h3iomhhkh 
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had currants for eyes and a cherry for a mouth. 1 When 
he was finished, she put him in a tin in the öven to bake. 

“Now I have a little boy of my own,” she thought. 

When it was time to take the Gingerbread Boy out of 
the öven, she opened the öven door, and took out the 
tin. But in a moment the Gingerbread Boy jumped on to 
the floor, and ran out of the back door and down the 
road. 

The little old man and the little old woman ran after 
him, but he ran faster than they, and shouted: 

“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 

And they couldn’t catch him. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on till he came to a 
cow. The cow was eating grass by the roadside. 

“Stop, little Gingerbread Boy,” said the cow. “I 
want to eat you.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy laughed and said: 

“I have run away from a little old woman, 

And a little old man, 

And I can run away from you, I can!” 

As the cow ran after him, he looked back and cried: 

“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 


1 he had currants for eyes and a cherry for a mouth [mau0] — 
BMecTO ma3 y Hero öbuın aroflbi nepHOH CMopoaHHbi, a bmccto 
pıa — BHineHKa 
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And the cow couldn’t catch him. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on till he came to a 
horse in a meadow. 

“Stop, little Gingerbread Boy,” said the horse. “I 
want to eat you.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy laughed and said: 

“I have run away from a little old woman, 

And a little old man, 

A cow, 

And I can run away from you, I can!” 

As the horse ran after him, he looked back and 
cried: 


“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 

And the horse couldn’t catch him. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on till he came to a. 
barn fiili of threshers. 1 

“Stop, little Gingerbread Boy,” said the threshers. 
“We want to eat you up.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy laughed and said: 

“I have run away from a little old vvoman, 

And a little old man, 

Acow, 

A horse, 

And I can run away from you, I can!” 


1 to a barn full of threshers ['ÖreJbzJ — 3 d . k capaıo, b koto- 

pOM paÖOTaJlH MOJIOTHJIblUHKH 
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As the threshers ran after him, he looked back and 
cried: 


“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 

And the threshers couldn’t catch him. 

The little Gingerbread Boy ran on till he came to a 
fıeld full of mowers. 1 

“Stop, little Gingerbread Boy,” said the mowers. 
“We want to eat you up.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy laughed and said: 

“I have run away from a little old woman, 

And a little old man, 

A cow, 

A horse, 

A barn full of threshers, 

And I can run away from you, I can!” 

As the mowers ran after him, he looked back and 
cried: 


“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man!” 

And the mowers could not catch him. 

By now, the little Gingerbread Boy was so pleased 
with himself that he was quite sure that nobody could ever 
catch him. So when he met a fox, he called out to him: 


1 to‘a fıeld full of mowers ['mouaz] — 3Ö. k nojno, Ha koto- 
pOM paöoTajiH Kocubi 
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“I have run away from a little old woman, 

And a little old man, 

Acow, 

A horse, 

A barn full of threshers, 

A fıeld full of mowers, 

And I can run away from you, I can!” 

“I don’t want to catch you,” said the fox. 

Just then, the little Gingerbread Boy reâched a 
wide river. He could not swim, but he wanted to get 
across the river. 

£ T11 take you across,” said the fox. “Jump on my 

tail.” 

So the little Gingerbread Boy sat on the fox’s tail 
and the fox began to swim. When the fox had göne a little 
way, he said: 

“You are too heavy for my tail, and you may get 
wet. Jump on to my back.” 

The little Gingerbread Boy jumped on to the fox’s 

back. 

When he had göne a little farther, the fox said: 
“You may get wet where you are. Jump on to my 
shoulder.” 

So the little Gingerbread Boy jumped on to the fox’s 
shoulder. 

When the fox had göne stili farther, he said: 

“My shoulder is getting wet. Jump on to my nose. 
You will keep dry there. 1 ” 

So the little Gingerbread Boy jumped on to the fox’s 

nose. 


1 You will keep dry there. — TaM Tbi ocTaHeuibca cyxnM. 
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As soon as the fox reached the bank of the river, his 
teeth snapped at the Gingerbread Boy! 

“Oh, I’ma quarter göne!” 1 said the little Ginger¬ 
bread Boy. 

“Oh, Pm half göne!” he said a minute later. 

“Oh, Pm three quarters göne!” he said the next 
minute. 

And he never said anything else because he was ali 
göne. 


Exercises 


? Checking Compreherısion 

1 Say what: 

1) the little old woman made herself one day. 

2) she made the little boy out of. 

3) she gave him. 

4) the little boy had for eyes. 

5) he had for a mouth. 

2 Say who did the following: the little old lady or the little 
boy. 

1) jumped on the floor. 

2) opened the öven door. 

1 Oh, Pm a quarter göne! — Oft, a CTajı Ha neTBepTb MeHb- 
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3) ran faster. 

4) put the, tin in the öven. 

5) ran out of the back door. 

6) took out the tin. 

3 Say whom the Gingerbread Boy met: 

1) in a fıeld 

2) in a barn 

3) by the roadside 

4) in a meadow 

4 Put the Fox’s sentences in the right order. 

1) “Jump on my tail.” 

2) “You may get wet where you are. Jump on to 
my shoulder.” 

3) “I don’t want to catch you.” 

4) “You are too heavy for my tail, and you may get 
wet. Jump on to my back.” 

5) “I’ll take you across the river.” 

6) “My shoulder is getting wet. Jump on to my 
nose. You will keep dry there.” 

5 Answer the questions. 

1) Why did the old little woman make herself a 
little boy out of gingerbread? 

2) What did the boy look like? 

3) What did he do after the little old woman baked 
him? 

4) Who wanted to catch and eat the Gingerbread 
Boy? Could they do it? 
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5) What did the Gingerbread Boy always teli those 
who wanted to catch him? 

6) Why was he pleased with himself? 

7) Who said, “I don’t want to catch you”? 

8) Could the Gingerbread Boy get across the river? 

9) How did the fox take him across the river? 

10) What did the fox do when they reached the bank 
of the river? 

11) What were the last words of the Gingerbread Boy? 


tH Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Complete the sentences. The words and phrases from the 
box will help you. 

fast 

to get across 
have run away 
looked back 
was sure 
heavy 
get wet 
reached 


1) As the cow ran after him he_ 

and cried, 

“Run! Run! As __as you can, 

You can’t catch me.” 

2) By now the Gingerbread Boy__— 

that nobody could ever catch him. 

3) The Gingerbread Boy could not swim, but he 

wanted_the river. 
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4) The fox said, “You are too_ 

for my tail, and you may_ 

5) The Gingerbread Boy laughed and said, “I 

_from a little old woman and 

a little old man.” 

6) As soon as the fox_the bank of 

the river, his teeth snapped at the Gingerbread 
Boy. 

t 

2 a) Say what the little old woman had and what she didn’t 
have. Use the nouns below. 

• an öven 

• a tin 

• a little house 

• gingerbread 

• children 

• children’s clothes 

h) Say what the Gingerbread boy had and what he didn’t 
have. Use the nouns below. 

• shoes 

• a chocolate jacket 

• trousers 

• eyes 

• a mouth 

3 Write the missing forms of the verbs. 


give 




put 
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thought 

take 




ran 




met 

swim 




began 



4 Say what the Gingerbread Boy could do and what he couldn’t 
do. Use the verbs and phrases below: 

• swim 

• jump out of the öven 

• get across the river 

• run faster than a horse 

• run away from the little old woman 

• run away from the fox 

* 

$ Discussing the Fairy-tale 

1 Say why: 

1) the little old woman made the Gingerbread Boy. 

2) he ran away from her. 

3) nobody could catch him. 

2 What is your opinion? 

1) When somebody ran after the Gingerbread Boy, 
he always laughed and said, 
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“Run! Run! as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me. I’m the Gingerbread Man.” 
Why did he do it? 

2) Why was the Gingerbread Boy sure that nobody 
could ever catch him? Was he a silly little boaster? 

3) “I don’t want to catch you,” said the fox. Why 
did he say it? Did he want to catch the Ginger¬ 
bread Boy? 

4) “I’11 take you across the river,” said the fox. 
“Jump on my tail.” 

Why did the fox teli the Gingerbread Boy to jump 
on his tail but not on his nose at önce? Was he a 
clever and cunning animal? 

5) Why is the end of the tale not happy? What was 
the Gingerbread Boy punished for? 

Teli your classmates about the Gingerbread Boy. Use the 
ontline below. 

a) The little old woman makes herself a little boy. 

b) The Gingerbread Boy runs away from her. 

c) The cow, the horse, the threshers and the mowers 

want to eat the Gingerbread Boy but cannot 
catch him. 

d) The fox takes the Gingerbread Boy across the 
river. 

e) The Gingerbread Boy is göne. 

You are going to read another fairy-tale about a little boy 
who was also made by an old woman. 

Get ready to compare the fairy-tales. 



JOHNNY-CAKE 1 


Önce upon a time there was an old man, and an 
old woman, and a little boy. One morning the old woman 
made a Johnny-cake, and put it in the öven to bake. 

“You watch the Johnny-cake while your father and 
I go out to work in the garden,” said the old woman to the 
boy. 

So the old man and the old woman went out and 


1 Johnny-cake ['d 3 omkeık] — 3d. ZbKOHHH-noHHHK ( B coepe- 
MennoM aHe/ıuücKOM H3UKe cymecmeyem C70#ojohnnycake — jıe- 
neuiKa.) 
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began to hoe potatoes, 1 and left the little boy to look after 
the öven. But he didn’t watch it ali the time, and suddenly 
he heard a noise. The boy looked up. The öven door 
had opened itself. Then Johnny-cake jumped out of the 
öven, and rolled towards the öpen door of the house. 
The little boy ran to shut the door, but Johnny-cake was 
too quick for him, and rolled through the door, down the 
steps, and out into the road. The little boy cried out to 
his father and mother and ran after Johnny-cake as fast 
as he could. When the parents heard the noise, they 
threw down their hoes and gave chase too. 2 But Johnny- 
cake outran ali three a long way, and was soon out of 
sight, 3 while they had to sit down, ali out of breath, on a 
bank to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, 4 and soon he came to two 
well-diggers, 5 who were digging a well. They looked up 
from their work and called out, “Where are you going, 
Johnny-cake?” 

He said, ‘Tve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and I can outrun you too — 
o - o!” 


1 to hoe [hou] potatoes — oıcyHHBaTb KapTo<J)ejib 

2 and gave chase too — Toace nycmrancb b noromo 

3 outran ali three a long way [weı], and was soon out of sight 
[saıtl — HaMHoro oöomajı Bcex Tponx n BCKOpe cKpbuıcn H3 
Buay 

4 on went Johnny-cake — aa^bine noKamnca jJ)KOHHH-noH- 
hhk (3decb u dajıee e ckû3Kox öjir yememin mtıcjıa ucnonbsyemcn 
uHeepcun, m. e. U3MeHenue oöbmnoeo nopnd/ca cjıoe e npeÖÂODtce- 
HUU.) 

5 well-diggers — 3eıvuıeKonbi, poıoııme KOJioaeu; da/ıee: diteh- 
diggers— 3eM.neKonbi, pojomne KaHaBy 
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“You can, can you? We’ll see about that!” said they, 
and they threw down their picks and ran after him. But 
they couldn’t catch up with him, and soon they had to 
sit down by the roadside to rest. 

On ran Johnny-cake, and soon he came to two 
ditch-diggers who were digging a ditch. “Where are you 
going, Johnny-cake?” asked they. 

He said, “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and I 
can outrun you too — o — o!” 

“You can, can you? We’ll see about that!” said they, 
and they threw down their spades, and ran after him 
too. But Johnny-cake soon outran them also, so they 
gave up the chase 1 and sat down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and soon he came to a 
bear. The bear asked, “Where are you going, Johnny- 
cake?” 

He said, “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and two 
ditch-diggers, and I can outrun you too — o — o!” 

“You can, can you?” said the bear in his gruff voice. 
“We’ll see about that!” And the bear ran as fast as his legs 
could carry him after Johnny-cake, who never stopped 
to look behind him. But soon the bear was left so far 
behind that he gave up the chase at last, and he lay down 
by the roadside to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and soon he came to a 
wolf. The wolf asked, “Where are you going, Johnny- 
cake?” 

He said, “Fve outrun an old man, and an old 
woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 


1 they gave up the chase — ohh npeKpamım noromo 
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two ditch-diggers, and a bear, and I can outrun you 
too — o — o!” 

“You can, can you?” said the wolf in his horrible 
angry voice. “We’ll see about that!” And he ran after 
Johnny-cake, who went on and on so fast that the wolf 
too saw that he could not hope to catch him, and he too 
lay down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and soon he came to a fox 
that lay quietly in a corner by a fence. The fox called 
out in a Sharp voice, “Where are you going, Johnny- 
cake?” But the fox did not get up. 

Johnny-cake said, “I’ve outrun an old man, and an 
old woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and 
two ditch-diggers, a bear and a wolf, and I can outrun 
you too — o — o!” 

“I can’t quite hear you, Johnny-cake, won’t you 
come a little closer?” said the fox and tumed his head a 
little to one side. 

Johnny-cake stopped running for the fırst time. 
Then he went a little closer, and called out in a very 
loud voice, “I\e outrun an old man, and an old woman, 
and a little boy, and two xvell-diggers, and two ditch- 
diggers, and a bear, and a wolf, and*I can outrun you 
too — o — o!” 

“I can’t quite hear you; won’t you come d little 
closer?” said the fox in a weak voice, as he tumed his 
head towards Johnny-cake, and put one paw behind his 
ear. 

Johnny-cake came up close. He leaned towards 
the fox and screamed out, 1 “TVE OUTRUN AN OLD 

1 He leaned towards [ts'vvoıdz] the fox and screamed out. — Oh 
HaKJlOHHJİCfl K JİMCe H npOH3HTeJlbHO 33KpHHajl. 
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MAN, AND AN OLD WOMAN, AND A LITTLE BOY, 
AND TWO WELL-DIGGERS, AND TWO DITCH- 
DIGGERS, AND A BEAR, AND A WOLF, AND I 
CAN OUTRUN YOU TOO - O - O!” 

“You can, can you?” cried the fox, and he snapped 
up the Johnny-cake in his sharp teeth in the twinkling of 
an eye. 1 


Exercises 


Comparing the Fairy-tales 

1 Say whom the Gingerbread Boy met and whom Johnny- 
cake met. Use the nouns: 

• a cow 

• ditch-diggers 

• mowers 

• a horse 

• a bear 

• well-diggers 

• a wolf 

• threshers 

2 Read the sentences from the fairy-tale “The Gingerbread 
Man”. Answer the questions to the fairy-tale “Johnny- 
cake”. 


1 in the tvvinkling of an eye — b MmoBeHne OKa 
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“The Gingerbread Man” 

1) The little old woman 
had no children. 

2) The little old woman 
made herself a little 
boy out of ginger¬ 
bread? 

3) The little old woman 
opened the öven and 
took out the tin. 

4) The Gingerbread 
Boy jumped on to 
the floor and ran 
out of the back door 
and down the road. 

5) The little old man 
and the little old 
woman ran after 
him. 

6) The Gingerbread 
Boy ran faster than 
they, and they 
couldn’t catch him. 


“Johnny-cake ” 

Did the old woman have 
any children? 

What did the old woman 
make one day? 


Who opened the door of 
the öven? 

What did Johnny-cake 
do? 


Who ran after Johnny- 
cake? 


Did Johnny-cake outrun 
the little boy, his 
father and mother? 


As soon as the fox reached the bank of the river, his teeth 
snapped at the Gingerbread Boy. Answer the questions 
and say how the fox snapped up Johnny-cake in his sharp 
teeth. 

1) Where did the fox lie quietly when Johnny-cake 
saw him? Did the fox get up? 

2) What did the fox ask Johnny-cake to do? 
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3) How did Johnny-cake speak when he went a 
little closer to the fox? 

4) How did the fox show that he couldn’t quite hear 
Johnny-cake? 

5) What did Johnny-cake do when he came close to 
the fox? What did the fox do? 

What’s your opinion? 

1) Why did the old woman make Johnny-cake one 
moming? 

2) Why didn’t the old woman look after the öven 
herself but left the little boy to do it? Did Johnny- 
cake run away because the little boy didn’t look 
after the öven ali the time? 

3) Did the door of the öven öpen itself? 

4) When the cow, the horse, the threshers and the 
mowers met the Gingerbread Boy, they said, 
“Stop, little Gingerbread Boy, we want to eat 
you.” 

Why did the well-diggers, the ditch-diggers, the 
bear and the wolf ask Johnny-cake: “Where are 
you going, Johnny-cake?” Did they want to go 
together with him? 

5) Is there much difference between the Gingerbread 
Boy and Johnny-cake? Why did they both get 
into the teeth of the fox? Which of them is more 
like Kolobok from the Russian fairy-tale? 

6) Which fairy-tale do you like best? Which of them 
would you like to teli your classmates? 



THE COCK, THE MOUSE 
AND THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Önce upon a time there was a hill, and on the hill 
there was a lovely little house. It had one little 'green 
door, and four little windows with green shutters, and in 
it there lived a Cock, and a Mouse and a little Red 
Hen. 

On another hill not very far away on the other side 
of a small river, there was another little house. It was a 
very bad little house. It had a door that didn’t shut, and 
two broken windows. And in this house there lived a bad 
big Fox and four bad little foxes. 
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One morning these four bad little foxes came to the 
big bad Fox, and said, “Oh, Father, we’re so hungry!” 

“We had nothing to eat yesterday,” said one. 

“And almost nothing the day before, 1 ” said another. 

“And only half a chicken the day before that, 2 ” said 
the third. 

“And only two little ducks the day before that, 3 ” 
said the fourth. 

The big bad Fox shook his head for a long time, for 
he was thinking. At last he said in a big gruff voice, 
“Över the hill the re I see a house. And in that house 
there lives a Cock.” 

“And a Mouse,” screamed two of the little foxes. 

“And a little Red Hen,” screamed the other two. 

“And they are nice and fat,” went on the big bad 
Fox. “Fil take my sack, and I’ll go up that hill, and in 
that house, and Fil put the Cock, and the Mouse and the 
little Red Hen into my sack. Fil do it today.” 

So the four little foxes jumped for joy, 4 and the big 
bad Fox went to get his sack. 

But what was happening to the Cock and the Mouse 
and the little Red Hen ali this time? 

That morning the Cock and the Mouse had both got 
out of bed on the wrong side. 5 The Cock said the day was 
too hot, and the Mouse said it was too cold. 

. They came grumbling down to the kitchen, where 


1 the day before — 3d. no3aBnepa 

2 the day before that (day) — 3d. a Ba hhb TOMy Ha3a ji 

3 the day before that (day) — 3d. Tpn /ma TOMy Ha3aa 

4 jumped for joy [d3Di] — 3anpbirajın ot paaocTH 

5 had both [bou0] got out of bed on the wrong side — oöa 
BCTaJIH C JieBOM HOrH (ÖblJIH b njroxoM HacTpoeHHn) 
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the good little Red Hen was working happily about the 
house. 

“Who’ll get some sticks for the fire?” she asked. 
“/shan’t,” said the Cock. 

“/shan’t,” said the Mouse. 

“Then Pil do it myself,” said the little Red Hen. So 
off she ran to get the sticks. 

“And now, who’ll fiil the kettle from the spring?” 
she asked. 

“7 shan’t,” said the Cock. 

“/shan’t,” said the Mouse. 

“Then Pil do it myself,” said the little Red Hen. 
And off she ran to the spring to fiil the kettle. 

“And who’ll get the breakfast ready?” she asked, as 
she put the kettle on to boil. 

“/shan’t,” said the Cock. 

“/shan’t,” said the Mouse. 

“Then Pil do it myself,” said the little Red Hen. 

Ali breakfast time the Cock and the Mouse quarrelled 
and grumbled. 

“Who’ll clear the table?” asked the poor little Red 

Hen. 

“/shan’t,” said the Cock. 

“/shan’t,” said the Mouse. 

“Then PLİ do it myself,” said the little Red Hen. So 
she cleared everything away, swept up the floor and 
brushed up the .fıre-place. 

“And now, who’ll help me to make the beds?” 
“/shan’t,” said the Cock. 

“/shan’t,” said the Mouse. 

“Then Pil make the beds by myself,” said the little 
Red Hen. And she went away upstairs. 

But the lazy Cock and the lazy Mouse each sat down 
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in a comfortable armchair by the fire, and soon fell fast 
asleep. 

Just at this time the big bad Fox was going up the 
hill. Then he walked into the garden of the lovely little 
house and peeped in at the window. “Rat-tat-tat. Rat- 
tat-tat,” the Fox knocked at the door. 

“Who can that be?” said the Mouse and half opened 
his eyes. 

“Go and look for yourself, if you want to know,” 
said the rude Cock. 

“It’s the postman perhaps,” 1 thought the Mouse, 
“and he may have a letter to me.” So he did not wait 
to see who it was, but lifted the latch and opened the 
door. 

As soon as he opened it, the big bad Fox jumped in, 
with a cruel smile upon his face! 

“Oh! oh! oh!” squeaked the Mouse, and he tried to 
run up the chimney. 

“Doodle doodle do!” 2 screamed the Cock, as he 
jumped on the back of the biggest arm-chair. 

But the Fox only laughed. He caught the little Mouse 
by the tail, and pooped him into the sack, then he caught 
the Cock by the neck and pooped him in too. 

Then the poor little Red Hen ran quickly downstairs 
to see what ali the noise was about, and the Fox caught 
her and put her into the sack with the others. Then he 
took a long piece of string out of his pocket and tied the 
sack with it. After that he threw the sack över his back, 
and off he went down the hill. 


1 if s the postman [’poustmsn] perhaps [pa'haps] — MoaceT 

ÖbITb, 3TO nOHTaJIbOH 

2 Doodle doodle do! — 3d. Kyıcapeıcy! 
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“Oh, I wish I hadn’t been so rude,” 1 said the Cock. 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t been so lazy,” 2 said the Mouse, 

“It’s never too late to mend,” 3 said the little Red 
Hen. And don’t be too sad. See, I have my little workbag 
here, and in it the re is a pair of scissors, a little thimble, 
and a needle and a thread. 4 Very soon you will see what 
I am going to do.” 

Now the sun was very hot, and soon Mr. Fox 
began to feel that his sack was very heavy. At last he 
decided to lie down under a tree and sleep for a little 
while. So he threw the sack down and very soon fell fast 
asleep. 

As soon as the little Red Hen heard that the Fox was 
snoring, she took out her scissors, and cut a üttle hole 
in the sack. 

“Quick,” she whispered to the Mouse, “creep 
through this hole, then run as fast as you can and bring 
back a stone just as large as yourself.” 

Out went the Mouse, and soon he came back with 
the stone. It was heavy, and he had to drag it after 
him. 

“Push it in here,” said the little Red Hen, and the 
Mouse quickly pushed it into the sack. 


1 Oh, I wish I hadn’t been so rude [ru:dj. — Ox, KaK xcajib, 

4T0 H 6bIJI TaKHM TpyÖblM. 

2 Oh, I wish I hadn’t been so lazy. — Ox, KaK acajib, hto h 

6bIJI TaKHM JieHHBblM. 

3 It’s never too late to mend. — HcnpaBHTbca HHKoraa He 
no3aHO (amn. noc/ıoeuna). 

4 a pair [pes] of scissors ['sızsz], a little thimble ['Gımbl], and 
a needle and a thread [öred] — HoacHHUbi, MajıeHbKMH Hanep- 

CTOK, HrOJIKa C HHTKOH 
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Then the little Red Hen cut the hole larger, and 
soon the Cock was able to creep through it. 1 

“Quick,” she said, “run and get a stone as big as 
yourself.” 

Out flew the Cock, and soon he came back with a 
big stone, which he pushed into the sack. 

Then the little Red Hen crept out, got a stone as 
big as herself, and pushed it into the sack. Next she put 
on her thimble, took out her needle and thread, and 
sewed up the hole as quickly as ever she could. 

When that was done, the Cock, and the Mouse and 
the little Red Hen ran home very fast. They shut the 
door after them, locked it and shut the shutters. 2 

The big bad Fox lay fast asleep under the tree for 
some time, but at last he woke up. 

“Dear, dear!” 3 he said, “I have slept a long time. 
I must hurry home.” 

The big bad Fox grumbled to himself as he went 
down the hill, till he came to the river. Splash! One foot 
went in. Splash! The other foot went in, but the stones 
in the sack were so heavy that at the very next step Mr. 
Fox fell down into a deep pool. He couldn’t get out of 
it, so he was never seen again. And the four bad little 
foxes had to go to bed without any supper. 

But the Cock and the Mouse never grumbled 
again. They lit the fire, fılled the kettle, made the 
breakfast, and did ali the work, while the good little 


1 the Cock was able to creep through it — neıyx CMor npo- 
jıe3Tb nepe3 Hee (dbiprcy) 

2 shut the shutters ['JAtaz] — 3aKpbiJiM CTaBHH 

3 Dear, dear! — 3d. Ox! (MevcdoMemue, ebipajtcatoınee oeop- 
HCHue u ydueneme) 
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Red Hen had a holiday. She sat resting in the big arm- 
chair. 

No foxes ever troubled them 1 again, and they 
are stili living happily in the little house with the 
green door and the green shutters, which stands on 
the hill. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “We had nothing to eat yesterday.” 

2) “Över the hill there I see a house.” 

3) “Then Fil do it myself.” 

4) “Go and look for yourself if you want to know.” 

5) “It’s never too late to mend.” 

6) “Run and get a stone as big as yourself.” 

7) “Dear, dear I have slept a long time.” 

2 Say true or false. 

1) One moming the four bad little foxes came to 
the lovely little house on the hill. 

2) The lovely little house had two broken win- 
dows. 


1 no foxes ever troubled ['trAblcl] them — HHKaKue jihcm nx 
öojibme He öecnoKOHJin 
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3) These four bad little foxes said, “Oh, Father, 
we are so hungry.” 

4) The big bad Fox got out of the bed on the wrong 
side that moming. 

5) He said in a big gruff voice, “İTİ take my 
sack, and İTİ go to that house, and put the 
Cock, and the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
into my sack.” 

6) That moming the Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen were working happily in the kitchen. 


3 Put the Little Red Hen’s questions in the right order. 

1) “WhoTl fiil the kettle from the spring?” 

2) “Who’ll help me to make the beds?” 

3) “Who’ll get some sticks for the fire?” 

4) “Who’ll clear the table?” 

5) “WhoTl get the breakfast ready?” 


4 Match three parts of the sentences. Say what the big bad 
Fox did in the lovely little house. 


The big bad 
Fox 


peeped in 

knocked 

jumped 

caught the Mouse 
caught the Cock 
put the Little Red 
Hen 

tied the sack 
threw.the sack 


into the sack \vith 
the others. 
with a long piece 
of string. 
by the neck. 
at the window. 
över the back. 
at the door. 
by the tail. 
in. 
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5 Match two parts of the sentences. Say how the Cock, the 

Mouse and the Little Red Hen got out of the bad big Fox’s 

sack. 

1) The little Red Hen 
took out her scissors 

2) The Mouse crept 
through the hole 

3) The Little Red Hen 
made the hole larger 

4) The Cock flew 


5) The Little Red Hen 
crept out 

6) The Little Red Hen 
took out her needle 
and thread 

7) They ran home very fast 

8) The Cock and the 
Mouse did ali the work, 

6 Say what happened to the bad big Fox. Complete the 

sentences. 

1) At last the big bad Fox woke up and said, “Dear, 

dear! I’ve slept_ 

a) a little 

b) a long time 

c) very well 

2) He grumbled as he came_. 
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and the Cock crept 
through it. 

and the Little Red Hen 
■ had a holiday. 
and came back with a 
big stone. 

and shut the door after 
them, locked it and 
shut the shutters. 
and cut a little hole 
in the sack. 
and got a stone as big 
as herself. 

and came back with a 
heavy stone. 
and sewed up the hole. 



a) to the hill, 

b) home 

c) to the river 

3) Mr. Fox fell down and into a deep pool and 

couldn’t_. 

a) swim 

b) stand up 

c) get out 

4) The four bad little foxes had to_. 

a) go to bed without supper 

b) go and look for their Father 

c) ask the Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen to give them something to eat 

£9 JVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 What is the opposite? Find the words opposite in meaning 
to the italicized words. Complete the sentences. 

1) The four bad little foxes were hungry and thin, 

and the Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red 
Hen were nice and_. 

2) The Little Red Hen was hardworking, and the 

Cock and the Mouse were_. 

3) The Little Red Hen was polite, and the Cock was 


4) When the sack was empty, it was light but when 

there were big stones in it, it was_. 

5) The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 

couldn’t run slowly because the big bad Fox could 
catch them. They had to run_. 
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Complete the sentences. The words word from the box will 
help yöu. 


some 

something 

somebody 

any 

anything 

anybody 

no 

nothing 

nobody 

1) The big bad Fox peeped in at the window to see 

if there was_in the lovely little house. 

2) The four bad little foxes had to go to bed without 
_supper. 

3) “There are_sticks for the fire. Who 

will get_sticks?” 

4) “Is there _to eat today? We had 

_to eat yesterday,” said one bad little 

fox. 

5) _wanted to help the Little Red Hen 

about the house. 

6) “Pil take my sack and I’ll go up that hill and into 

that house. You will have_to eat 

today.” 

7) “There is_ at the door. Who can 

that be?” said the Mouse. 


Match three parts of the sentences. 


1) Red Riding-Hood’s 
grandmother 


in a gruff voice. 
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2) Baby Bear 


3) Johnny-cake 

4) The wolf Johnny-cake 
met 

5) The bad big Fox 


spoke 


in a horrible 
angry voice. 
in a weak voice. 
in a very loud 
voice. 

in a shrill voice. 


Fiil in the missiıig prepositions. 

1) “I’ll put the Cock and the Mouse and the Little 

Red Hen_my sack.” 

2) But what was happening_the Cock, the 

Mouse and the Little Red Hen ali this time? 

3) The good Little Red Hen was working happily 
_the house. 

4) The big bad Fox took a piece of string_his 

pocket and tied the sack_it. 

5) “Creep_this hole”, said the Little Red Hen. 

6) Next she put_her thimble, took_her 

needle and thread and sewed up the hole. 


Working about the house. Match questions with answers. 


What did the Little Red Hen 
do with: 

1) the sticks? 

2) the kettle? 

3) the breakfast? 

4) the table after breakfast? 

5) the floor? 

6) the beds? 

7) the scissors? 

8) the needle and thread? 


She: 

swept it. 

sewed up the hole, 
filled and boiled it. 
made a fire, 
cut a hole, 
got it ready. 
made them. 
cleared it. 
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6 Choose the right tense. 


works 
is working 

1) Look! The Little Red Hen_happily 

about the house. 

2) But she always_about the 

house. 

are grumbling and quarrelling 
grumble and quarrel 

3) Listen! The Cock and the Mouse_. 

4) Oh, they often_ , especially if 

they get out of bed on the wrong side. 

make the beds 
is making the beds 

5) Who _now? 

6) The Cock and the Mouse never_. 

are sitting 
sit 

7) Breakfast is över. The Cock and the Mouse 
_in a comfortable chair. 

8) They always_ in a comfortable 

chair after breakfast. 


7 Which of the verbs in each line is the Odd One Out? 

\ 

1) came, made, walked, had 

2) got, caught, went, decided 

3) screamed, ran, heard, woke up 

4) said, lifted, took, cut 
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Discussing the Fairy-tale 


* 

1 Say why: 

1) the house of the Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen was lovely, and the house of the big 
bad Fox was very bad. 

2) the Cock didn’t öpen the door when the big bad 
Fox knocked. 

3) the Mouse opened the door. 

4) the big bad Fox laughed when he caught the Cock, 
the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. 

5) the Little Red Hen had her little workbag with her. 

6) the four bad little foxes had to go to bed without 
supper that night. 

« 9 4 

2 Prove that: 

1) the Cock was rude. 

2) the Cock and the Mouse were lazy. 

3) the Little Red Hen was kind and hard-working. 

3 What’s your opinion? 

1) Why did the Cock and the Mouse always quarrel 
and grumble? 

2) Why did the Little Red Hen work happily about 
the house? 

3) “It’s never too late to mend,” said the Little 
Red Hen. What did she mean? Did the Cock 
and the Mouse mend? 

4) Why did foxes never trouble the Cock, the Mouse 
and the Little Red Hen? 
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Teli your classmates the fairy-tale. Use the outline below. 

a) The four little foxes in their bad house are hungry. 

b) The big bad Fox takes his sack and goes to the 
lovely little house. 

c) The Little Red Hen works happily about the 
house. 

d) The Cock and the Mouse quarrel and grumble. 

e) The Mouse opens the door to the big bad Fox. 

f) The big bad Fox puts the Cock, the Mouse and 
the Little Red Hen into his sack. 

g) The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
get out of the big bad Fox’s sack. 

h) The big bad Fox can’t get out of the deep pool. 

i) The Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen 
come back home and live happily. 




MR. MIACCA 

Tommy Grimes was sometimes a good boy and some- 
times a bad boy, and when he was a bad boy, his mother 
often said to him: 

“Now Tommy, be a good boy and please don’t go 
out of the Street, 1 or Mr. Miacca will catch you and take 
you away.” 

But one day Tommy was a very bad boy and he went 
out of the Street. He tumed the comer, and there was Mr. 

1 don’t go out of the Street — 3d. He yxoan mncyaa c Haıııen 
yjiHUbi 
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Miacca! Mr. Miacca caught him and popped him into his 
bag, upside down,' and carried him away to his house. 

When Mr. Miacca came home, he pulled Tommy 
out of the bag and felt his arms and legs. 1 2 

“You’re not fat enough,” he said, “but you’re ali 
I’ve got for supper, so Fil eat you. But, oh dear, I 
haven’t any herbs to put in the water, and you’ll not be 
tasty without herbs. I’ll cali my wife.” He called to Mrs. 
Miacca, “Sally, come here for a minute.” 

Mrs. Miacca came in from the next room and said: 

“What do you want, my dear?” 

“Oh, here’s a little boy I’ve brought home for supper,” 
said Mr. Miacca, “but Fve forgotten the herbs. Fil just go 
out and fetch them while you look after him for me.” 

“Ali right, my love,” said Mrs. Miacca. 

Tommy Grimes looked at Mrs. Miacca and asked: 

“Does Mr. Miacca always have little boys for supper?” 

“Mostly, my dear, if the little boys are bad enough 
and he can catch them,” said Mrs. Miacca. 

“Don’t you have anything else except boys?” asked 
Tommy. “Don’t you ever have any pudding?” 

“Ah, I love pudding,” said Mrs. Miacca, “but I 
don’t often get any.” 

“My mother is making a pudding today,” said 
Tommy Grimes, “and Fm sure she’ll give you some if I 
ask her. Shall I run home and get some?” 

“That’s a kind boy,” said Mis. Miacca, “only don’t 
be too long away and be sure to be back before suppertime. 3 ” 


1 upside ['Apsaıd] down — bhh3 tojioboh 

2 felt his arms and legs — omynajı eMy pyKM h Horu 

3 be sure to be back before suppertime — 3d. (Tbi) aojmeH 
BepHyTbca ao yaoiHa 
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So Tommy ran off and soon was safe at home. He 
was very glad that he had run away from Mr. Miacca. 
For many days he was as good as could be, and never 
went round the comer of the Street. 

But Tommy Grimes couldn’t always be good, and 
one day he went round the comer of the Street again. 
Mr. Miacca caught him again and popped him into his 
bag, upside down. 

When Mr. Miacca got home, he pulled Tommy out 
of the bag. “I remember you,” said Mr. Miacca. “You’re 
the iittle boy who played a trick on me 1 and my wife. You 
left us without any supper. Well, you will not do it again. 
Fil keep an eye on you myself. 2 Creep under the sofa and 
I’ll sit on it, and watch the pot till it boils.” 

So poor Tommy Grimes crept under the sofa and 
Mr. Miacca sat on it and watched the pot till it boiled. 
They waited and waited and waited, Mr. Miacca on the 
sofa and Tommy under it, but stili the pot didn’t boil. 
At last Mr. Miacca got tired of waiting, 3 and he said: 

“Here, you under the sofa. I’m not going to wait 
any longer. 4 Put out your leg, and Fil see that you don’t 
run away. ” 

But Tommy guessed what Mr. Miacca was going to 
do, and he took the leg of the sofa, which was loose, 5 and 
stuck it out. Mr. Miacca took an axe, chopped the leg 


1 who played a trick on me — KOTopbin cbirpajı co mhoh uıyr- 
Ky (oÖMaHyjı mchh) 

2 Fil keep an eye on you myself. — R caM 3a tööoh nocjıe^Ky. 

3 got tired of waiting — (evıy) Haaoe/ıo >KaaTb 

4 to wait any longer — öojibme >KaaTb 

5 took the leg of the sofa, which was loose — B3*uı Ho^Ky 
aHBaHa, KOTopaa cjıaöo ,aepxajıacb (maıajıacb) 
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off and threw it in the pot. Then he went into the next 
room to look for Mrs. Miacca. While he was there, 
Tommy crept from under the sofa and ran out of the 
door and straight home. 

This time Tommy had had such a fright that he was 
always a good boy after it. He never went round the 
corner again till he was old enough to go alone. 


Exercises 


? Checking Comprehensiorı 

1 Who said it? 

1) “Now, be a good boy and please don’t go out of 
the Street.” 

2) “But, oh dear, I haven’t any herbs to put in the 
water.” 

3) “I love pudding but I don’t often get any.” 

4) “Shall I run home and get some?” 

5) “You left us without supper.” 

2 Say true, false or / don ’t know. 

1) Mr. Miacca always had boys for supper.' 

2) Mr. Miacca didn’t like pudding. 

3) Tommy’s mother was making a pudding when 
Tommy was in Mr. Miacca’s house. 

4) Tommy wanted to run home and get some 
pudding for Mrs. Miacca. 
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5) Tommy was back in Mr. Miacca’s house before 
supper. 

6) Tommy played a trick on Mrs. Miacca. 

3 Put the phrases below in the right order. Say what Mr. 
Miacca did after he caught Tommy. 

Mr. Miacca: 

1) pulled Tommy out of his bag. 

2) went out to fetch some herbs. 

3) felt Tommy’s arms and legs. 

4) called his wife. 

5) popped Tommy into his bag. 

6) asked his wife to look after Tommy. 

7) carried Tommy to his house. 


4 Match two parts of the sentences. Say how Tommy ran 
away from Mr. Miacca again. 


1) Poor Tommy crept 
under the sofa and 

2) The pot didn’t boil 
and 

3) Tommy guessed 
what Mr. Miacca 
was going to do 
and 

4) Mr. Miacca took an 
axe and 

5) Mr. Miacca went 
into the next room 
and 


Tommy crept from 
under the sofa and 
ran straight home. 

Mr. Miacca sat on it. 

chopped the leg off and 
threw it in the pot. 


took the leg of the sofa 
and stuck it out. 

Mr. Miacca got. tired 
of waiting. 
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5 


Answer the questions: 

1) What kind of boy was Tommy Grimes? 

2) What did his mother ask him not to do? 

3) One day Mr. Miacca caught him, didn’t he? 

4) What did Mr. Miacca want to put in the water 
to make Tommy tasty? 

5) Whom did he ask to look after Tommy while he 
went out to fetch the herbs? 

6) What did Tommy promise to bring Mrs. Miacca? 

7) Could Tommy always be good or did he go round 
the comer of the Street again? 

8) Did Mr. Miacca remember Tommy when he 
caught him again? 

9) Where did Mr. Miacca sit while he watched the 
pot tül it boiled. Where was Tommy? 

10) What did Mr. Miacca ask Tommy to do when he 
got tired of waiting? What did Tommy stick out? 

11) What did Mr. Miacca do with the leg of the sofa? 

12) When did Tommy creep from under the sofa 
and run home? 

13) Tommy was always a good boy after it, wasn’t he? 


£9 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 
1 Find a word in the right column that can help you to read a 


word in the left column. 

herb 

guest 

trick 

right 

guess 

fiili 

pull 

her 

fright 

stick 
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2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box will help 
you. 

carried 

safe 

look after 
fat 

creep 

tasty 

boil 

fright 


1) Tommy ran home and soon was_at 

home. 

2) “ _under the sofa and I’ll sit on 

it”, said Mr. Miacca. 

3) They waited and waited, Mr. Miacca on the 
sofa and Tommy under it, but stili the pot didn’t 


4) Mr. Miacca caught him and popped him into 

his bag and_him to his house. 

5) The time Tommy had had such a_ 

that he was always a good boy after it. 

6) Mr. Miacca felt Tommy’s arms and legs and 

said, “You are not_enough.” 

7) “You’ll not be_without herbs”, Mr. 

Miacca said. 

8) “İTİ just go and fetch the herbs while you 
_him”, said Mr. Miacca. 

3 Say what Mr. Miacca was going to do. Use the phrases: 

• to cali his wife 


^ * 
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• to fetch some herbs 

• to put the herbs in the water 

• to eat Tommy 

• to keep an eye on Tommy 

• to sit on the sofa and watch the pot till it boiled 

4 Use the verbs in brackets in the proper tense. 

1) Tommy’s mother often said to him, “Now 
Tommy, don’t go out of the Street, or Mr. 
Miacca (catch) you. 

2) Mr. Miacca (catch) him and (carry) him away 
to his house. 

3) “Here’s a little boy I (bring) home for supper”, 
said Mr. Miacca. 

4) “My mother (make) a pudding today”, said 
Tommy. 

5) “I love pudding”, said Mrs. Miacca, “but I 
(not make) it often”. 

5 Complete the sentences. Put the ad verbs in the right 
place. 

1) When Tommy was a bad boy, his mother said 

ı 

to him, “Now Tommy, be a good boy”, (often) 

2) “Does Mr. Miacca have boys for supper?” 
(always) 

3) “Ah, I love pudding”, said Mrs. Miacca, “but 
I don’ t get any”. (often) 

4) For many days he was as good as could be, 
and he went round the corner of the Street, 
(never) 

5) But Tommy Grimes couldn’t be good. (always) 
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6 Use a / an, the. 


1) Mr. Miacca called to Mrs. Miacca, “Sally, 

come here for_minute.” 

2) “Here’s_little boy I’ve brought home for 

_supper. ” 

3) “You are_little boy who left us without 

_supper.” 

4) “You’ll not be tasty without_herbs.” 

5) Tommy took_leg of the sofa, which was 

loose, and stuck it out. 

6) Mr. Miacca took_axe, chopped_ 

leg off and threw it in_pot. 

Discussing the Fairy-tale 

1 Say why: 

1) Tommy went out of the Street. 

2) Mr. Miacca popped Tommy into his bag. 

3) Mrs. Miacca came into the room. 

4) she didn’t often get any pudding. 

5) she allowed Tommy to run home. 

6) Mr. Miacca caught Tommy again. 

7) he put him under the sofa. 

8) Mr. Miacca asked Tommy to put out his leg. 

9) Tommy never went round the comer again. 

2 What’s your opinion? 

1) Mrs. Miacca said, “My dear, my love”. Was 
she kind or cruel? Why could Tommy play a 
trick on her? 
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2) Why did Mr. Miacca catch bad boys? Why could 
Tommy play a trick on him too? 

3) Tommy was ahvays a good boy after it. Is it 
diffıcult to be always good? What does your 
mother say when you are not good? What may 
happen if you don’t do what your mother says? 

Teli your classmates how Tommy Grimes became a good 
boy. 



ClIHCOK JİHHHbIX HM6H 

h reorpa4>mecKHx Ha3eaHHH 

Goldilocks ['gouldıbks] 3jıaTOBJiacKa 
Grimes [gramız] TpaHMC 
Jack [d38ek] JJjkck 
Miacca [mı'aeks] Manıca 
Shanklin ['Jaeoklın] UIshiuihh 
Smith [smı0] Cmht 
Tommy ['tamı] Tommh 



VOCABULARY 


npHHflTbie coKpameHHa 

a adjective — npHjıaraıejibHoe pl plural — MHo^cecTBeHHoe 
adv adverb — Hape^He hhcjio 

cj conjunction — cok>3 pron pronoun — MecTOHMeHHe 

int interjection — MeacaoMeTHe prep preposition — npe^jıor 
n noun — cymecTBHTejibHoe v verb — rjıarojı 
num numeral — HncjiHTejibHoe 


A 

* acorn [’eıkarn] n »cejıyzu» 
across [s'kros] adv Ha Ty cto- 
poHy; Ha toh CTopoHe 
adventure [sd'ventjb] n npHKJiıo- 
qemıe 

aftenvards ['o:ftdwddz] adv Bnoc- 
jıeacTBHH, noTOM, no3)Ke 
alive [s'laıv] a >khboh 
alone [s'loun] a ozihh, oahho- 

KHH 

asleep [a'sliıp] a crmmHH 
fail asleep 3acHyrb 
axe [Eeks] n Tonop 

B 

baby ['beıbı] n MajıiOTKa, aeTe- 

HblILI 

back [bsek] n cnHHa 
bake [beık] v neqb(ca) 

1 


bank [beepk] n Ban, Hacbinb; 6e- 
per (peKH) 
bark [bark] v jıaaTb 
banı [barn] n aMÖap; çapan; 
ryMHo 

basket ['bcuskıt] n Kop3HHa 
beside [bı'saıd] prep pa^oM c; 

OKOJIO, ÖJIH3 

bind (bound, bound) [baınd] 
([baund], [baund]) v CBH3bi- 
BaTb 

bite (bit, bitten) [baıt] ([bit], 
[bıt(a)n]) v KycaTb(ca) 
bite off oTKycbiBaTb 
blanket [’blaenkıt] n mepCTHHoe 
oaeajıo 

bleat [bli:t] v ÖJieaTb 

boil [boıl] v KHnaTHTb(cH), Ba- 

PHTb(Cfl) 

bottom ['botam] n ziho; HH3 



bowl [boul] n mhckb, nama, 
naııiKa 

breath [bre9] n übixaHMe 
be out of breath 3anbixaTbca, 
3a/ibixaTbCH 
brick [brık] n KMpriHH 
broken ['brouksn] n c.ıoMaH- 
HblM, pa3ÖHTbm 
bnısh [brAj] v HHCTHTb 
brush up npMBOUMTb b nopa- 

İIOK 

bundle [bAndl] n CB#3Ka, B*i3aH- 
Ka, oxanKa 

buru (burnt, burnt) [bs:n] 
([bant], [bant]) v ropeTb; 
OKiıraTb 

butcher ['but/s] rı mhchhk 

C 

cali [ko:l] v Ha3biBaTb, aaBaTb 
HMa;.3axo^HTb, HaBemaTb; 
3BaTb, OKJlHKaTb 

cali for 3axo^HTb 3a 

cali out BblKpMKHBaTb, KpH- 
qaTb 

careful ['keaful] a 6epexcHbiii, 
BHMMaTejIbHblH, OCTOpOXCHbIH 
carefully ['kesfulı] adv öepe>KHO, 

BHHMaTejlbHO, OCTOpO>KHO 
carry pkaerı] vHecra, OTHOCHTb 
cave [keıv] n nemepa 
cellar ['seb] n norpeö; noüBajı 
chase [tfeıs] n npecjıejıOBaHHe, 
noroHfl; v rHaTbca, rıpecjıe- 
JIOBaTb 


give chase rHaTbca, npecjıe- 

ÜOBaTb 

give up the chase npeıcpaTHTb 
noroHio 

chance [tjcuns] n cjıynafi; cjıy- 

HaHHOCTb 

cherry ['tferı] n bmiuhîi 
chimney ['t/ımnıj n Tpyba, nbi- 

M 0X0/1 

chocolate [’tjökdlıt] n uıomaaa; 

a moKOJiaziHbiH 
chop [tjbp] n yaap; v pyöHTb 
chop off OTpyÖHTb 
clear [klıs] v 04HmaTb(cfl), 
pacHnmaTb 

clear the table yÖMpaTb co 

CTOJia 

cloak [klouk] rı MaHraa, rinam 
comfortable ['kAmbtabl] a yno6- 

HblM, yiOTHblH; ÜOBOJIbHblH 

cook [kuk] n Kyxapxa, noBap; v 
xapHTb(ca), BapHTb(ca); CTpa- 
naTb, npHroToaıaTb nwmy 
cool [ku:l] voxjıaxçnaTb(cfl); oc- 
TbiBaTb; a npoxjıaaHbiH 
corn [ko:nJ n 3epHo; 3epHbiw- 
KO 

creep (crept, crept) [kri:p] 
([krept], [krept]) v noji3aTb; 
KpacTbca, no^Kpa^biBaTbCH 
creep out Bbinoji3aib 
crow {krou] v KpanaTb KyKapeKy 
cry [kraı] v KpHMaTb, njıaKaTb 

Cry OUt BOCKJTHUaTb, BblKJlH- 
KaTb, OÖ'bflBJlflTb BO BCeyCJlbl- 
ıııaHHe 
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cunning ['kAnıg] a xnTpbin, ko- 
BapHblM 

curl [ka:l] n jiokoh, 33 bhtok; pl 

BblOUlHeCH BOJIOCbl 

current ['kArant] n cMopoan- 
Ha 

cut (cut„ cut) [kAt] ([kAt], 
[kAt])v pe 3 aTb; kochtb, acaTb; 
yönpaTb ypo^can 
cut öpen pacnopoTb 

D 

dark [derk] a TeMHbin 
get dark TeMHdb 
dear [dia] a zıoporon, mhjimh; 
in t BbipaxcaeT co>KajıeHMe, 
oropneHMe, yanBJieHHe 
decide [dı'saıd] v pernaTb 
deep [di:p] a rjıyöoKMH 
dig (dug, dug) [dıg] ([dAg], 
[dAg])v KonaTb, pbiTb; BbiKa- 
nbiBaTb» pacKanbiBaTb 
downstairs ['daun'steaz] adv 

bhm 3 (no JiecTHHiıe); BHH 3 y, 
B HM>KHeM 3 Ta)Ke 
drag [draeg] v (c ycnjıneM) Ta- 

IHHTb(Cfl), BOJIOHMTb(Cfl); Tfl- 
HyTb 

dreadful ['dredful] a yaeacHbm, 
CTpaniHbin 

E 

eat (ate, eaten) [i:t] ([et], 
['i:t(a)n]) v ecTb 


ever ['eva] adv Bcenaa, Kor- 
^a-jınöo 

for ever HaBcer^a, HaBen- 

HO 

except [ık'sept] prep hckjiio- 
naa, KpoMe 

F 

fair [fea] n apMapKa 
far [fa:] adv zıajıeKO 
far away zıajıeKO 
farther ['farda] adv aajibine, 
ztajıee 

farm-yard ['fa:mja:d] n £Bop 
(])epMbi 

fast [ferst] adv KpenKO, cnjib- 
HO, npOHHO; ÖblCTpO, CKopo 
fat [faet] a xcHpHbin; yntrraH- 
HblH, TOJICTblH; OTKOpMJieH- 
HblM 

feel (felt, felt) [ful] ([felt], 
[felt]) v nyBCTBOBaTb; omy- 

nbiBaTb, TporaTb 
fence [fens] n 3aöop, H3roponb, 
orpazıa 

feteh [fetj] v npnHecm; aoc- 
TaTb; cxonnTb 3a 
fiil [fil] v HanojiHHTb, 3ano;ı- 

H4Tb 

fire-place ['faıapleıs] n KaMMH, 
onar 

first [fa:st] n Hanajıo; adv cnep- 
Ba, CHanajıa 
at first cnepBa, CHanajıa 
flour ['flaua] n Myıca 
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fly [flaı] v JieıaTb 
follow ['folou] v cjıe^oBaTb 
follow smb’s advice cneaoBaTb 
coBeıy 

fortune ['fo:tfon] n caacTbe, 
ynana 

fox [foks] n Jinca 
fresh [frej] a cbokhm 
fright [fraıt] n Hcnyr 
get a fright HanyraTbca 
in a fright c ncnyry 
frighten ['fraıtn] v nyraTb 
furze [fo:z] n 3d. xbopoct 

G 

get (got, got) [get] ([got], 
[got]) v CTaHOBHTbca, ae- 
ji aTbca; aoönpaTbca 
get angry (pac)cepüMTbCH 
get up BCTaBaTb 
gjngerbread ['d 3 in 3 obred] n npa- 

HHK 

gnaw [no:] n rpbi3Tb, rjıoaaTb 
golden ['gouldon] a 30jiotoh, 

30JI0THCTbIH 

grass [graıs] n TpaBa 
grain [greın] n 3epHO, 3epHbiııı- 
KO 

great [greıt] a öojibinoH, Be- 

J1HKHH 

grow (grew, grown) [grou] 
([gru:], [groun]) v pacra 
gruff [grAfj a rpyöbiiı, xpnn- 
jibift (o eo/ıoce) 
grumble ['grAmbl] v BOpnaTb 


guess [ges] n npeanojıoaceHHe, 
^oraaKa; v yraabiBaTb, ot- 
raabiBaTb; npejıno/ıaraTb 

H 

happen (to) [haep(o)n] v cay- 

HaTbCfl C KeM-TO / HeM-TO 
hard [ha:d] a acecTKHH, TBep- 
abiiı; TpyaHbiH, TîmejibiH 
hay [heı] n ceHo 
haystack ['heıstask] n CTor ceHa 
hear (heard, heard) [hıo] 
([ho:d], [ho:d]) v cjibimaTb 
heavy ['hevı] a ra>KejibiH 
herb [ho:b] n TpaBa, pacTCHne 
bide (hid, hidden) [haıd] ([hıd], 
['hıd(o)n]) v npflTaTbca 
hit (hit, hit) [hıt] ([hıt], [hıt]) 
v yaapHTb 

hoe [hou] n MOTbira; v moth- 
)KHTb, pa3pbIXJI^Tb (3CMJ1K)) 
hole [houl] n abipa, OTBepCTHe; 
Hopa 

hood [hud] n KamomoH, ma- 
noHKa 

holiday ['holodı] n npaaztHHK; 

OTnycK, KaHHKyjibi 
horrible ['honbl] a CTpaııiHbiH, 
yacacHbiö; npOTHBHbin, ot- 
BpaTHTeJI bHblH 

horse [ho:s] n jıomajib 

huff [hAf] v ayTb; pa3ayBaTb- 
ca 

hug [hAg] v KpenKO oÖHHMaTb 
hunter ['hAnto] n oxothhk 
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hurry ['hArı] n cneuiKa; v cne- 

IUHTb 

I 

idea [aı'dıs] n Mbicüb 
instead [in'sted] adv bmccto; 

B33MCH 

instead of this bmccto oıoro 

J 

jacket ['d 32 ekıt] n KypTKa, )KaKd 
joy [d3Di] n panocTb, yaoBOjib- 

CTBMe 

just [d3Ast] adv tohho, KaK pa3 

K 

kettle ['keti] n HaiiHHK 
keyhole ['ki:houl] n 3aMOHHa« 

CKBa^KHHa 
kili [kıl] v yÖHBaTb 
king [kıp] n Kopojib 
knife [naıf] n ho)k 
knock [nok] vcTyMaTb(cB), y/ta- 

pBTb(CH); ÖHTb, CÖHBaTb 

L 

lady [’leıdı] n a aMa, rocno>Ka 

lap [laep] v JiaKaTb 

last ['Icust] a rıocjıenHHH, npouı- 

JlblM 

at last HaKOHeu 
latch [lastj] n meKOji.ua, 3a- 
BBIDKKa 


late [leıt] a no3jtHHH 
be late ono3üaTb 
later on no3^Hee, nocjıe 
laugh [laf] v CMeaTbcn 
lazy ['leızıj a JieHHBbiM 
lean [li:n] v HaKJioHJiTb(cîî) 
leave (left, left) [ii:v] ([left], 
[lefl]) v noKüaaTb, yxojımb, 
ye3>KaTb 

leg [leg] n Hora {om cmymü) 
let (let, let) [let] ([let], [let]) 
v no3Bo;iflTb, pa3pemaTb 
lid [lıd] n KpbiuiKa 
lie (lay, lain) [laı] ([îeı], [leın]) 
v jıe^aTb 

lift [lift] v noflHHMaTb 
light 1 (lit, lit) [laıt] ([lıt], [lıt]) 
v 3a)KitraTb, ocBemaTb 
light 2 [laıt] a JierKHİı 
load [loud] n rpy3 
lock [bk] v 3anHparb, 3axpbi- 

BaTb Ha KJIK34 

look [luk] v CMOTpeTb 
look around orjumbiBaTbCH 

lOOk for HCK3Tb 

loose [lu:s] a uıaTaıoııZHHCB; 
npOCTOpHblH, HIHpOKHH 

loud [laud] a ipomkhm, 3ByHHbiM 
lovely ['IavIi] a KpacHBbifı, npe- 
KpaCHblH 

M 

make (ma d e, made) [meık] 
([meıd], [meıd]) vjtejıaTb; 3a- 
CTaBJMTb 
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be made of öbiTb cztejıaHHbiM 
M 3 

market ['makıt] n 6a3ap, pbiHOK 
meal [mi:l] n Tpane3a, eaa 
mean (meant, meant) [mi:n] 
([ment], [ment]) v 3 HaHHTb; 
HMeTb b BRny 
mew [mju:] v MayKaib 
mianvv [mı(i:)'au] n MayKaHbe; 
v MflyıcaTb 

mili [mil] n MejibHHua 
money ['mAnı] n /teHbrn 
moo [mu:] n MbmaHne; v Mbi- 
naTb 

most [moust] n Hanöojibinee 

KOJIHMeCTBO, ÖOJIblliafl HaCTb 

mostly ['moustlı] adv no öojib- 
men Hacın, maBHbiM oöpa 30 M 
mouse [maus] n Mbinib 
mouth [mauG] n pOT 
mower ['moua] rı Koceu, 

N 

neck [nek] n men 
needle ['ni:dl] n nrjıa 
knitting-needle Bfl 3 ajibHaa 
nrjıa; cnnua 

nightcap ['naıtksep] n hohhoh 
KOJ inaK 

night-dress ['naıtdres] rı HOHHaa 
pyöauiKa (MeHacan unu dem- 
acan) 

noise [noız] n myM, raM, rpoxoT 
make a noise noAHHMaTb 
myM; ınyMeTb 

1 


nose [nouz] n hoc 

O 

oak-tree ['ouktri:] n ay6 
often [o:fn] adv nacTO 
önce [wAns] adv ojiHajKabi 
at önce cpa 3 y 

other ['aös] a ztpyron, üpyrne 
outrun (outran, outrun) [aut'rAn] 
([aut'icen], [aut'rAn]) v nepe- 
maTb, onepeflHTb, oöoraaTb 
öven [Avn] n flyxoBon uiKa^), 
ayxoBKa 

över ['ouva] prep Han 
own [oun] a cboh, coöctbch- 

Hbin; pojtHon 

ox [oks] n öbiK 

P 

past [pcust] prep mhmo 
paw [po:] n jıana 
peep [pip] v 3 arjıaabiBaib; cmot- 
peTb CKB03b MajıeHbKoe oTBep- 
crae 

perhaps [pa'hasps] adv B 03 M 05 K- 
ho 

pick 1 [pik] v coönpaTb, chh- 
MaTb (njıo/tbi); cpbiBaTb (uBe- 
Tbl, (|)pyKTbl) 

pick 2 [pik] n Knpıca 
piece [pi:s] n KycoK 
pig [pıg] n nopoceHOK 
pillovv f'pılou] n nonyııiKa 
pincers ['pınssz] n pl KJiemn 



please [pli:z] v HpaBHTbca; ,ae- 
JiaTb npHHTHOe, HOCTaBJIBTb 
yüOBOJlbCTBHe 

be pleased with smb / smtlı 6bm> 

ÜOBOJIbHblM KÜM-TO / HeM-TO 

pocket ['pokıt] n KapMaH 
pool [pu:l] n OMyr; 3aBOüb 
poor [pura] a öe^HbiH, HeHMy- 
iumm; ıuıoxofi 

pop [pop] V COBaTb, BCOBblBaTb 
porridge ['porıd3] n Kama ( oe- 
camca) 

postman ['poustman] n nonıa- 

JlbOH 

pot [pat] n KOTejlOK, ropmoK 
potato (potatoes) [pa'teıtou] n 
KapTO(J)ejiMHa (Kapıo^ejib) 
pretty ['pırtı] a xopomeHbKHH, 
npejıecTHbiH 

pudding ['pudır)] n nyaHHr 
puff [pxf] v ayrb 

PUİ1 [pul] V THHyTb, TamMTb 
pull över HaTaraBaTb 
push [puj] v TOJiKaTb; noflBHraTb 
put (put, put) [put] ([put], 

[put]) V KJiaCTb, nOJIO^CHTb 

put ofF oTKJiaabiBaTb 
put out TyiIIHTb (orOHb) 

Q 

quarrel ['kworal] v ccopMTbca 
quarter ['kwortaj n 4eTBepTb 
quick [kwık] a öbiCTpbiH, npo- 
BOpHbift; adv öbidpo, cko- 

po; ckopefi 

1 


quiet ['kwaıat] a cnoKOHHbiH, 

TMXHH 

R 

raise [reız] v noflHHMaTb 
rat [rast] n Kpbica 
reach [ri:tj] v itocraraTb 
receive [rı'sirv] v npHHHMaTb, 
nojıynaTb 

rest [rest] n ombix; v oxztbixaTb 
right [raıt] adv npHMo; tohho, 
KaK pa3 

ripe [raıp] a cnejibiH 
road [roud] n aopora 
roadside ['roudsaıd] n Kpaft jio- 
porn, oöo4HHa 
robber ['roba] n rpaÖHTejib, 

pa3ÖOHHHK 

rocking-chair ['rokıptjea] n Ka- 

najiKa 

roll [roul] v KaTHTb(ca), Bep- 
TeTb(c»), BpamaTb(ca) 
roof [ru:f] n Kpbima, KpOBjrn 
rope [roup] n BepeBKa, KaHaT 
rude [ru:d] a rpyöbiH 
rumple ['rAmpl] v mhtb, npn- 
BOflHTb b öecnopaaoK 

S 

sack [saek] n MemoK 
safe [seıf| a HaneacHbift; HeBpe- 
aHMbiiı; coxpaHHbm; b 6e30- 
nacHOCTH 

saucer ['sorsa] n öjuoaue 



save [seıv] v cnacaTb 
scissors ['sızaz] n pl HoacHHUbi 
scratch [skrastj] vuapanaTb(ca); 

pbITb KOIT5IMM 

scream [skri:m] v npoH3HTejib- 

HO KpHHaTb, BOFIHTb 

seek (sought, sought) [si:k] 
([sat], [so:t]) v MCKaTb, pa- 
3bICKMB3Tb 

seek one’s fortune MCKaTb cna- 

CTbfl 

seem [si:m] v Ka3aTbca 
send (sent, sent) [send] ([sent], 
[sent]) v nocbiJiaTb, ompaB- 

JIÎITb 

set (set, set) [set] ([set], [set]) 
v noMemaTb; ycıaHaBJiHBaTb; 
ycaamb 

set out oTnpaBHTbca, HaMe- 
peBaTbca 

sew (sewed, sewn) [sou] 
([soud], [soun]) v ııiHTb, 
CHIHBaTb, npMLLIHBaTb, 3a- 
LliHBaTb 

shake (shook, shaken) [feık] 
([Juk], [Jeık(a)n]) v Tpac- 

TH(Cb), BCTpHXHBaTb 

sharp [Jcup] a ocTpbin; pe3KHH 
(o 3eyKe) 

shoot (shot, shot) [fuıt] ([/ot], 

[fot]) V CTpeJIHTb 

shoulder ['Jbulda] n njıeno; jio- 
naTKa, jıonaTOHHaa nacib 
{mrchoü myuıu ) 

show (showed, shown) [fou] 
([foud], [foun]) v noKa3biBaib 
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shrill [frıl] a npOH3HTejibHbiH, 
pe3Knn 

shut (shut, shut) [fAt] ([/At], 
[/At]) V 3aKpbIBaTb 
shutter [/Ata] n cıaBeHb 
side [saıd] n cTopoHa 
sight [saıt] n bha, 3pe;iMiue 
silly ['sili] a rjıynutt 
since [sıns] prep c 
skin [skin] n KO>Ka, niKypa 
sky [skaı] n Heöo 
smell (smelt, smelt) [smel] 
([smelt], [smelt]) v nyBCTBo- 
BaTb 3anax, ayaTb; oöoHHTb 
snap [snasp] v uariHyTb, yKy- 
CHTb; yXBaTHTbCH 

snore [sno:] n xpan; v xpaneTb 

SOft [SDft] a MflnCMM, HOKHblM, 
jıacKOBbm; tmxhh (o 3eyne ) 
somewhere ['sAmwea] adv rae- 
Hnöy^b 

song [sap] n necHH 
sound [saund] n 3Byx; v 3By- 
aaTb 

spade [speıd] n Jionaıa, 3acıyn 
splash [splasf] n naecK, BCiuıecK 
spoon [spu:n] n jıoaoca 
spring [spri:r)] n po,ztHHK, kjiioh 
squeak [skwi:k] v nmıtaTb; CKpn- 
neTb 

stairs [steaz] n JiecTHHiıa 
start [sta:t] v HaHHHaTb; OTKpbi- 
BaTb; OTnpaBaaTbca, nyc- 
KaTbca b nyTb 

step [step] n CTyneHbKa; ınar; 
v uıaraTb, CTynaTb 



stick [stık] n najııca; v (stuck, 

StUCk) ([stAk], [stAk]) BTbl- 
KaTb, BKaJIblBaTb, B0H3aTb 
stile [staıl] n cıyneHbKH jui» ne- 
pexona nepe3 3aöop mjih de- 
Hy; nepejıa3 

straight [streıt] adv npaMo; a 
npflMOH 

stranger ['streınd3d] n He3H3KO- 
MeU, He3H3KOMKa 
straw [stro:] n cojıoMa; a cojio- 
MeHHblH 

string [stnp] n BepeBKa, öeneBKa 
sure [fua] a BepHbin, HecoM- 
HeHHbiü; yBepeHHbiH 
be sure of öbiTb yBepeHHbiM b 
surprise [sa'praız] rı yanBJieHHe; 

v yflHBJiflTb, nopa>KaTb 
swa!low ['swolou] v rjıoıaTb, 
nporjıaTbiBaTb 

sweeping-brush ['swi:pır)brAj] n 
ııiBaöpa 

T 

tap [tasp] v CTynaTb, nocıy- 
KHBaTb 

taste [teıst] v HMeTb BKyc; npo- 
ÖOBaTb (na 6Kyc ) 

tasty [’teıstı] a BKycHbiH 
thimble ['Gımbl] n HanepCTOK 
thread [0red] n HHTKa 
thresh [0ıej] v MOJioTHTb 
thresher ['Greja] n MOjıonuibiıiHK 
through [0ru:] prep nepe3, 

CKB03b, nO 


throw (threw, thrown) [0rou] 
([0ru:j, [0roun]) v öpocaTb 
thud [0Ad] n nıyxoH 3ByK, cıyK 
thunder ['0Anda] n rpoM 
tidy ['taıdı] a aKKypaTHbiiı, on- 

pflTHblH 

tie [taı] v 3aB«3biBaTb 
tin [tın] n (JıopMa iüia neneHba; 
npoTMBeHb 

tiny ['taını] a oneHb MajıeHb- 
KHH, KpomeHHblH 
tiptoe ['tıptou] n kohhhkh 
najibueB Hor, ubinoHKM 
on tiptoe Ha nbinoHKax, yK- 
paaKoiı 

tired ['taıad] a ycıajTbiH, yroM- 

JIÖHHblH 

get tired ycıaBaTb 
tonight [ta'naıt] adv cerozma 
BenepoM 

top [top] n BepxyniKa, BepuiH- 
Ha (eopbi); BepxHHH KOHeıı, 
Bepx 

towards [ta'wo:dz] prep k, no 
HanpaBJieHMio k 
trick [trık] n ınajıocTb; Bbixon- 
Ka; TpıoK 

play a trick on smb cbirpaib 
rnyTKy, oÖMaHyrb Koro-To 
trouble ['trAbl] n HenpnaTHOc- 
th, rope, 6e,na; v öecnoKO- 
MTb(ca), TpeBO)KHTb(ca), My- 
4HTb 

tura [to:n] v BpamaTb(ca), sep- 
TeTb(ca) 

tura över nepeBepTbiBaTbca 
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turnip [ts:nıp] n pena 
twinkle [twıgkl] v MnraTb 
twinkling ['tvvıgklıg] n MmoBeHne 

U 

upstairs ['Ap'steaz] adv BBepx (no 
jıecTHnne), HaBepx; BBepxy 

y 

village ['vıhd3] «aepeBHB 

W 

weak [wi:k] a cjıaöbin 

well [wel] adv xopomo; a 3,ao- 

pOBblM 

wet [wet] a MOKpbin, BJiaacHbin 


wheat [wi:t] n nuıeHuna 
while [waıl] cj noxa, b to Bpe- 
Mfl KaK 

for a little while Heaojıro 
whisper ['wısp3] v roBOpHTb 
menoTOM, ınemaTb 
whole [houl] a Becb, nejibin 
wicked ['vvıkıd] a 3jtoh 
wide [waıd] a hihpokmm; adv 
ınnpoKO 

will [wıl] v ModanbHbiü enaeo.ı; 
ebipajfcaem HüMepeHue, pe- 
muMocmb, oöemaHue 
wish [wıj] v xcejıaTb 
wonder [VAnds] v yaMBJiflTbCH 
wood [wud] n jıec, poına; zıpoBa 
workbag ['w9:kb^g] n paöonaa 
cyMKa; MemoneK c pyKone- 
jıneM 
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MASTER ANTONİO FINDS 
A PIECE OF WOOD 

AH fairy-tales begin with the words: “Önce upon a time 
there was...” This story also begins with the vvords: “Önce upon 
a time there was a...” 

“A king,” my little readers will say. 

No, children, not a king! 

Önce upon a time there was a piece of wood! 

I can’t say where the old man found this piece of vvood, 
but it was in his room vvhen our story began. The old man’s 
name vvas Master Antonio. 

Master Antonio wanted to make a new leg for his ta- 
ble. He took his axe and began to cut the piece of wood with 
the axe. Suddenly he heard a very small voice: “Do not hit 
me so hard!” 
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Master Antonio looked round the room. There was no- 
body there. He looked under the table — nobody. He looked 
under the bed — nobody. He opened the door of his room and 
looked into the Street — there was nobody in the Street. Again he 
took the axe and began to work with it. 

“Oh! oh! Don’t hit me, stop hitting me!” cried the same 

voice. 

Master Antonio opened his mouth, he did not know what 
to do or what to say. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Ali fairy-tales begin with the vvords: “Önce upon a 
time there was a piece of wood”. 

2) Master Antonio wanted to make a new leg for his 
chair. 

3) Master Antonio took his axe and began to cut the 
piece of wood. 

4) When Master Antonio looked into the Street, he saw 
nobody. 

JS$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Önce upon a time there... 

2) Master Antonio wanted... 

3) Suddenly he heard... 

4) Master Antonio opened his mouth... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) What did Master Atonio want to do? 

2) What did Master Antonio hear suddenly? 

3) What did he do vvhen he heard the voice? 

4) Why did Master Antonio öpen his mouth? 



MASTER ANTONİO GIVES HİS PİECE 
OF WOOD TO HİS FRIEND GEPPETTO 

At that moment his friend Geppetto came in. 

“Good afternoon, Master Antonio,” said Geppetto. 
“What do you want to make with that piece of wood?” 

“A new leg for my table. What brought you to me, Gep¬ 
petto?” 

“My legs,” said Geppetto. “Master Antonio, 1 came to 
ask something of you.” 

“I'm ready to help you!” answered Antonio. 

“Will you give me a piece of wood? 1 want to make a 
nice wooden puppet. İt must know how to dance and jump 
like an acrobat. I’ll go from one town to another and show my 
puppet to the people. They will give me money to buy bread 
and milk. What do you think of my plan?” 
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Master Antonio was a kind old man. “Take this piece of 
wood,” he said to Geppetto, and gave it to him. Geppetto 
thanked Master Antonio and went home with the piece of vvood. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Master Antonio went to his friend Geppetto. 

2) Geppetto wanted to make a new leg for his wooden 
puppet. 

3) Geppetto wanted to go from one town to another and 
show his puppet to the people. 

4) Master Antonio thanked Geppetto and went home. 

£$ Complete the sentences. 

1) At that moment... 

2) Geppetto vvanted... 

3) Master Antonio was a kind man and he... 

4) Geppetto thanked Master Antonio and... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Who came to Master Antonio one day? 

2) What did Geppetto want to do with a piece of wood? 

3) What did Geppetto want to do with his puppet? 

4) Why did Geppetto thank Master Antonio? 



GEPPETTO MAKES 
A WOODEN PUPPET 

Geppetto lived in a small room. There were not many 
things in it. He had only one chair, a bed and an old table. 

He put the piece of wood on the table, then he took a 
knife and began to make his puppet. 

“What name shall I glve him?” he said. “I think Pil give 
him the name of Pinocchio. It is a very nice name.” 

At fırst Geppetto made the puppet’s hair. Then he made 
his head and then his eyes. 

When the eyes were ready, they looked at Geppetto. Then 
he began to make the nose. Suddenly the nose began to grow. 
And it grew, and grew, and grew. It became a very, very long 
nose. He cut the nose off, but it grew again. He cut it off 
again, and it grew again. 
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“This puppet wants a long nose,” he said. Then he began 
to make the mouth. When the puppet’s mouth was ready, it 
began to laugh at him. 

“Stop it!” said Geppetto. But the mouth laughed and 
laughed. 

“Stop it, I say!” cried Geppetto. The mouth stopped 
laughing, but the puppet put out its tongue. The tongue was 
very long. 

Geppetto vvorked and worked. When the face was ready, 
he made the body, then the arms and the hands. 

Suddenly somebody took Geppetto’s cap off his head. He 
looked round and what did he see? He saw his cap on the pup¬ 
pet’s head. 

“Pinocchio! Give me back my cap, do you hear?” 

But the cap was on Pinocchio’s head, and he didn’t want 
to give it back to his father Geppetto. 

Geppetto was very angry with him, but he could do noth- 
ing. So he began to make the puppet’s legs. 

When the puppet’s legs and feet were ready, Pinocchio hit 
his father on the nose with his foot. 

“You are a very bad boy!” said Geppetto to him. “You 
are very, very bad!” 

Then Geppetto began to teach him to vvalk. He showed 
him hovv to put one foot before the other. 

Soon Pinocchio began fırst to vvalk and then to run round 
the room. Then he jumped into the Street through the vvindovv 
and ran away from his father Geppetto. 

Geppetto ran after him. 

“Stop him, stop him!” cried Geppetto. A policeman 
tried to catch Pinocchio. But Pinocchio ran too fast. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Geppetto lived in a small room. 

2) Geppetto took an axe and began to make his puppet. 

3) At fırst Geppetto made the body, then the arms and 
the legs. 


4) VVhen the puppet’s mouth vvas ready it began to laugh 
at Geppetto. 

5) Pinocchio ran away from his father. 

£$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Geppetto took a knife and... 

2) Suddenly the nose... 

3) When the puppet’s mouth vvas ready... 

4) Pinocchio jumped into the Street and... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Why did Geppetto give his puppet the name of Pinoc¬ 
chio? 

2) What did Geppetto make fırst? 

3) What happened vvhen Geppetto made the puppet’s 
mouth? 

4) Why vvas Geppetto angry vvith Pinocchio? 

5) What did Geppetto do vvhen Pinocchio jumped into 
the Street through the vvindovv? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 1). 

1 What did Master Antonio want to do? 

a) Master Antonio vvanted to make a nevv leg for his 
puppet. 

b) Master Antonio vvanted to make a vvooden puppet. 

c) Master Antonio vvanted to make a nevv table. 

d) Master Antonio vvanted to make a nevv leg for his 
table. 

2 What did Master Antonio do when he heard a small voice? 

a) He looked for his axe. 

b) He looked round the room. 

c) He jumped into the Street through the vvindovv. 

d) He began to cut the piece of vvood vvith his axe. 
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3 What did Geppetto want Master Antonio to do? 

a) Geppetto wanted Master Antonio to make a new leg 
for his table. 

b) Geppetto wanted Master Antonio to give him a piece 
of wood. 

c) Geppetto wanted Master Antonio to give him an axe. 

d) Geppetto wanted Master Antonio to go with him from 
one town to another. 

4 Why did Geppetto want to have a wooden puppet? 

a) He wanted to teach the puppet to vvalk. 

b) He wanted to have a wooden puppet because he didn’t 
have any children. 

c) He wanted to go from one town to another and show 
the puppet to the people. 

d) He wanted to show the puppet how he could dance 
and jump like an acrobat. 

5 What did Geppetto have in his room? 

a) There were many things in his room. 

b) He had a chair, a bed and a table in his room. 

c) He had an old bed, a table and two chairs in his 
room. 

d) He had old chairs, a table and a bed in his room. 

6 Why was Geppetto angry with Pinocchio? 

a) Pinocchio took his cap and didn’t want to give it back. 

b) Pinocchio’s nose began to grovv. 

c) Pinocchio began to laugh at him. 

d) Pinocchio didn’t know how to walk. 

7 What did Pinocchio do when Geppetto taught him to walk? 

a) Pinocchio took his cap and didn’t want to give it back. 

b) Pinocchio began to dance and jump like an acrobat. 

c) Pinocchio hit Geppetto on the nose with his foot. 

d) Pinocchio ran away from Geppetto. 
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PİNOCCHİO WALKS ABOUT THE TOWN 

Pinocchio vvalked about the town ali day. When night came, 
it began to rain. Pinocchio was very cold. He was very hungry, 
too. There was not a man, a woman or a child in the Street. 
There was not even a dog. 

At last Pinocchio went to a house in the Street and knocked 
at the door. “Somebody will öpen it,” he thought. 

A little old man looked out of the window and cried out to 

him: 

“What do you want at this late hour?” 

“Oh, please, please!” said Pinocchio. “Give me a little 
piece of bread!” 

“Wait there, Pil be back in a minute,” said the little old 
man. He thought: “It is one of those boys who like to knock at 
the doors of the houses and then run away.” 
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Soon the window opened again and Pinocchio heard the 
voice of the same little old man: 

“Come up to the window and hold out your cap.” 
Pinocchio took off his cap and held it out. And what do 
you think? A lot of water came down on him from the window. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) When night came, Pinocchio began to walk about the 
town. 

2) When night came, Pinocchio was very cold and hun¬ 
gry- 

3) A little old man opened the door and asked Pinocchio 
to come in. 

4) Pinocchio held out his cap and the old man put some 
bread into the cap. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) When night came... 

2) Pinocchio went to a house... 

3) Pinocchio asked the old man... 

4) When Pinocchio held out his cap... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) What did Pinocchio do ali day? 

2) Where did Pinocchio go at last? 

3) What did Pinocchio ask the old man to do? 

4) What happened vvhen Pinocchio held out his cap? 
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PINOCCHIO’S FEET BURN AWAY 


At last he found Geppetto’s house. He went in and closed 
the door. He was cold and hungry. He was so hungry that he 
could not stand. So he sat down near the warm fıreplace. He 
was very cold, so he put his feet near the fire. Soon he was 
warm, and he fell asleep. But his wooden feet were so near the 
fire that they bumt away. Pinocchio felt nothing; he slept and 
slept. Suddenly somebody knocked at the door. Pinocchio opened 
his eyes. 

“Who is there?” asked Pinocchio. 

“Me,” answered a voice. 

It was Geppetto’s voice. 

Pinocchio vvanted to jump up and öpen the door, but he 
fell down. 

“Öpen the door!” cried Geppetto from the Street. 
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“Oh, Papa, I can’t,” answered the puppet. 

“Why can’t you?” 

“Because I have no feet.” 

“Öpen the door, I teli you!” said Geppetto. 

“I can’t stand up! Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
At last Geppetto jumped into the room through the win- 
dow. He was very angry at first. But when he saw his Pinocchio 
without feet, he was very sorry for him. He took him in his arms 
and kissed him. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) When Pinocchio found Geppetto’s house, he was very 
cold and hungry. 

2) Pinocchio sat at the table and began to eat. 

3) Pinocchio’s feet were so near the fire that they bumt 
away. 

4) Geppetto was very angry because he saw his Pinoc¬ 
chio vvithout feet. 

Jğ$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio couldn’t stand up because... 

2) Pinocchio’s feet bumt away because... 

3) Pinocchio opened his eyes because... 

3) Geppetto was very sorry for Pinocchio because... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Why couldn’t Pinocchio stand up? 

2) Why did Pinocchio’s feet burn away? 

3) Why did Pinocchio fail down? 

4) Why was Geppetto very sorry for Pinocchio? 
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GEPPETTO SELLS HİS COAT 
AND BUYS A SCHOOL-BOOK 
FOR PİNOCCHİO 


Next moming Geppetto made new feet for Pinocchio. 
The puppet vvas very happy; he began to jump and dance round 
the room. 

“1 want to show you that l’m a good boy,” he said to his 
father. “Tomorrow I’ll go to school!” 

“Good boy!” said Geppetto. 

“But I must have some clothes.” 

Geppetto had no money. So he made Pinocchio nice 
clothes out of paper. 

“I look like a gentleman now,” said Pinocchio. 

“Yes, you do,” answered Geppetto. “But you know this: it 
is not good clothes but clean clothes that make the gentleman.” 
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“Papa,” said the puppet, “I can’t go to school, I have no 
school-book.” 

“And I have no money,” answered Geppetto. “I can’t buy 
you a school-book. But wait a üttle, I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Geppetto put on his old coat and ran out of the house. 
Soon he came back vvithout the coat. But in his hand there was 
a school-book for Pinocchio. 

“Where is your coat, Papa?” asked the puppet. “It’s a 
very cold day.” 

“I sold it, because it was too warm for me,” answered 
Geppetto. Pinocchio saw that his father was very kind. So he 
jumped up and kissed the old man again and again. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Next moming Pinocchio made new feet for Geppet¬ 
to. 

2) Geppetto sold his coat because he had no money to 
buy a school-book for Pinocchio. 

3) When Geppetto came home he had a school-book in 
his hand. 

4) When Pinocchio saw that his father was very kind, he 
began to jump and dance round the room. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio was so happy that... 

2) Geppetto put on his old coat and... 

3) When Geppetto came back home he... 

4) Gepetto said that he sold his coat because... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Why was Pinocchio very happy next moming? 

2) Why did Geppetto make Pinocchio’s clothes out of 
paper? 

3) Why couldn’t Pinocchio go to school? 

4) Why did Geppetto seli his coat? 
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0 Check yourself (Quiz 2). 

1 What happened when the night came? 

a) It began to rain. 

b) It began to snow. 

c) An old man gave some bread to Pinocchio. 

d) Pinocchio jumped into the room through the window. 

2 What happened when Pinocchio held out his cap? 

a) An old man put some bread into the cap. 

b) It began to rain. 

c) A lot of water came down on him from the window. 

d) Pinocchio heard a very small voice. 

3 What did Pinocchio do when he came back home? 

a) He was so happy that he began to jump and dance 
round the room. 

b) He was so happy that he jumped up and kissed his 
father. 

c) He jumped out of the room through the window. 

d) He fell asleep. 

4 Why was Geppetto very sorry for Pinocchio? 

a) Pinocchio’s feet burnt away. 

b) Pinocchio didn’t have nice clothes. 

c) Pinocchio was very cold and hungry. 

d) A lot of water came down on Pinocchio. 

5 Why did Pinocchio begin to jump and dance round the room 
next moming? 

a) Geppetto bought a school-book for Pinocchio. 

b) Geppetto made new feet for Pinocchio. 

c) Geppetto made nice clothes for Pinocchio. 

d) Geppetto put on his coat and ran out of the house. 

6 Why did Geppetto seli his coat? 

a) Geppetto’s coat was too warm for him. 
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b) Geppetto’s coat was very old and he wanted to buy a 
new one. 

c) Geppetto didn’t have money to buy nice clothes for 
Pinocchio. 

d) Geppetto didn’t have money to buy a school-book 
for Pinocchio. 

7 What did Pinocchio do when he saw that his father was very 
kind? 

a) Pinocchio jumped up and kissed Geppetto. 

b) Pinocchio jumped into the room through the window. 

c) Pinocchio began to jump and dance round the room. 

d) Pinocchio took off his cap and held it out. 



pinocchio goes 

TO THE THEATRE 

Next moming Pinocchio went out of the house with the 
school-book under his arm. He wanted to go to school. 

“At school today I’11 learn to read,’’ he thought. “Tomorrow 
İMİ learn to write. And after that I’ll learn how to count. When I 
know how to read, write and count, Fil begin to work. Fil soon 
have a lot of money. With my fırst money Fil buy a beautifiıl new 
coat for my Papa. He was so kind to me, he sold his coat and 
bought a school-book for me. Fil be kind to him, too.” 

Suddenly Pinocchio heard music at the end of the Street. 
He stopped and listened. 

He didn’t know what to do. “Shall 1 go to school, or shall 
I go and listen to the music?” he thought. “Today Fil listen to 
the music and tomorrovv Fil go to school,” said the lazy boy. He 
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came up to a big vvooden house. There vvas a big placard near 
the door. There vvere many people there. A man read the plac¬ 
ard to the people: 

“GREAT PUPPET THEATRE” 

Pinocchio wanted to go to the puppet theatre but he had 
no money. How could he get money for a ticket? He wanted to 
see the show very much. He thought and thought. At last he 
knew what to do. He sold his school-book to one of the boys in 
the Street and bought a ticket. 

Pinocchio liked Harlequin and Punchinello very much. 
He laughed ali the time. Suddenly Harlequin stopped and looked 
at Pinocchio. 

“Is that Pinocchio?” he said to Punchinello. 

“Yes, it’s Pinocchio,” cried Punchinello. 

“It’s Pinocchio! It’s Pinocchio!” cried ali the puppets. 
“It’s our brother Pinocchio!” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Next moming Pinocchio wanted to go to school. 

2) Suddenly Pinocchio heard music at the end of the 
Street. 

3) Pinocchio didn’t have money to buy a ticket. 

4) Pinocchio sold his school-book to buy a coat for his 
father. 

JSS Complete the sentences. 

1) Next Moming Pinocchio... 

2) With his first money Pinocchio... 

3) Suddenly he heard... 

4) Pinocchio sold his school-book and... 

? Ansyver the questions. 

1) Who went out of the house with a school-book under 
his arm? 


2) Who was so kind to Pinocchio? 

3) Who read the placard to the people? 

4) Who bought Pinocchio’s school-book? 
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THE MASTER OF THE THEATRE 
WANTS TO BURN PINOCCHIO 

At that moment the showman came in. He was a very big 
man. His beard was as black as ink. His mouth was big and 
round likc a ball. His eyes were like two big red plates. He had 
a bigwhip in his hand. The puppets were very frightened. 

“What is ali this noise?” he cried. 

“Please, please, sir!” said Pinocchio. “I am sorry! It 
wasn’t me...” 

“Stop talking! We’ll talk to you after the show,” said the 
shoNvman. 

After the show he said to Harlequin and Punchinello: 

“Bring that puppet into the kitchen. I’ll put him on the fire 
and make a good dinner.” 

The puppets brought Pinocchio to the kitchen. 


“Papa, oh, Papa, come, oh, come, and save your Pinoc¬ 
chio!” he cried. “I don’t want to bum. I don’t want to bum in 
the fire!” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The shovvman’s beard was as green as grass. 

2) The showman had a school-böok under his arm. 

3) The shovvman asked Hariequin and Punchinello to bring 
Pinocchio to the kitchen. 

4) The showman wanted to put Pinocchio on the fire and 
make a good dinner. 

JgÇ Complete the sentences. 

1) The shovvman’s mouth was... 

2) The showman’s eyes were... 

3) The showman’s beard was... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Was the showman’s beard as black as ink or as green as 
grass? 

2) Were the showman’s eyes blue or red? 

3) Did the showman speak to Harlequin and Punchinello 
before or after the show? 

4) Did Pinocchio cry or laugh when the puppets brought 
him to the kitchen? 
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PINOCCHIO SAVES HİS FRIEND 
HARLEQUIN 

The showman with the black beard was not a bad man. 
When he heard poor Pinocchio’s cries: “I don’t want to bum, I 
don't want to bum!” he was very sorry for him. 

“Don’t cry!” he said to Pinocchio. “Where are your papa 
and your mamma?” 

“Papa is at home; but I have no Mamma,” said Pinocchio. 

“You poor little thing, you poor little thing!” said the 
shovvman. “But I have no vvood, I can’t make my dinner. What 
shall I do? I’ll burn one of the puppets of my theatre. Come 
here, soldiers.” 

The door opened and two wooden soldiers came in. 

The showman said to them: 

“Take Harlequin and throw him on the fire.” 


Oh, that poor Harlequin! He was so frightened. He fell 
with his face to the ground. Pinocchio saw this and began to 
cry. The showman looked at Pinocchio and said: 

“Stop crying! What do you want now?” 

“Don’t burn poor Harlequin, dear sir!” 

“But I want to make my dinner.” 

“Then,” cried Pinocchio, “Throw me on the fire!” 

Ali the puppets heard Pinocchio’s vvords and began to cry. 
The vvooden soldiers cried, too. 

At first the showman said nothing. Then suddenly he said 
to Pinocchio: 

“You are a good boy! Come here and kiss me.” 
Pinocchio ran up to him and kissed him on the nose. 
“Thank you, thank you very much!” said Pinocchio. 
Harlequin jumped up from the floor and began to dance. 
When the puppets saw this, they ali began to dance. And they 
danced and danced ali night. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio said that he didn’t want to burn. 

2) Pinocchio said to the shovvman that he had no Mam¬ 
ma and no Papa. 

3) The showman looked at Pinocchio and told him to 
stop crying. 

4) The shovvman told Pinocchio that he was a good boy. 

JBÜ Complete the sentences. 

İt The door opened and... 

2) Pinocchio saw that Harlequin fell... 

3) Pinocchio ran up to the showman and... 

4) When the puppets saw that Pinocchio ran up to the 
shovvman and kissed him... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) The shovvman was a very bad man, vvasn’t he? 

2) Ten soldiers came into the room, didn’t they? 
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3) Pinocchio ran up to the showman and kissed him on 
the nose, didn’t he? 

4) When the puppets saw that, they ali began to dance, 
didn’t they? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 3). 

1 In the morning Pinocchio... 

a) went out of the house with the school-book under his 
arm. 

b) went to the theatre. 

c) came up to the showman and kissed him. 

d) sold his father’s coat. 

2 With his first money Pinocchio wanted... 

a) to buy a school-book. 

b) to buy a ticket to the theatre. 

c) to buy a beautiful new coat for his father. 

d) to buy a big placard for the theatre. 

3 Pinocchio couldn’t go to the theatre because... 

a) he wanted to go to school. 

b) he was afraid of the showman. 

c) he had no money to buy a ticket. 

d) there were many people there. 

4 When the showman came, the puppets... 

a) were very frightened. 

b) were very sorry for him. 

c) began to laugh. 

d) ran up to him and kissed him. 

5 The showman wanted to put Pinocchio on fire because... 

a) he was very cold. 

b) Pinocchio was very cold. 

c) he wanted to make a good dinner. 

d) he was frightened. 


6 Pinocchio told the showman that... 

a) he wanted to make a good dinner. 

b) he had no Mamma. 

c) he had no money to buy a ticket to the theatre. 

d) he liked Harlequin and Punchinello very much. 

7 Pinocchio ran up to the showman and... 

a) hit him on the nose with his foot. 

b) began to dance. 

c) began to cry. 

d) kissed him on the nose. 
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THE SHOWMAN MAKES PINOCCHIO 
A PRESENT OF FIVE GOLD PIECES 
FOR GEPPETTO 

The next day the showman asked Pinocchio: 

“What is your father’s name?” 

“Geppetto.” 

“Has he much money?” 

“Oh, no, he is very poor. He sold his coat to buy a 
school-book for me.” 

“Poor old man,” said the showman. “I am sorry for him. 
Here are fıve gold pieces. Go and give them to him.” 

Pinocchio thanked the showman many, many times. 
Then he kissed the puppets and the soldiers, and ran into the 
Street. 


On the way home he met a Fox who was lame and a Cat 
who was blind. 

“Good aftemoon, Pinocchio!” said the Fox. 

“You know my name, but I don’t know you,” said Pinoc¬ 
chio. 

“I know your father well.” 

“Where did you see him?” 

“I saw him yesterday at the door of his house.” 

“And how was he?” 

“He had no coat on, and he was cold.” 

“Poor Papa! Soon he vvon’t he cold.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have a lot of money now.” 

“A lot of money — you?” said the Fox, and he began to 
laugh. The Cat began to laugh, too. 

“Don’t laugh,” cried Pinocchio. “Look at these fıve gold 
pieces.” 

And he showed them the money. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio told the showman that his father vvas a 
poor man. 

2) The showman told Pinocchio to give six gold pieces to 
his father. 

3) The Fox told Pinocchio that Geppetto had no coat and 
vvas cold. 

4) Pinocchio told the Fox and the Cat that he had no 
money. 

tâ Complete the sentences. 

1) The shovvman gave Pinocchio... 

2) Pinocchio kissed the puppets and... 

3) On his way home Pinocchio met... 

4) Pinocchio shovved... 
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? Answer the çuestions. 

1) What did the showman give to Pinocchio? 

2) What did Pinocchio do before he ran into the Street? 

3) What did the Fox say about Geppetto? 

4) What did Pinocchio show to the Fox and the Cat? 



pinocchio goes 

WITH THE FOX AND THE CAT 

The Fox was lame, but he ran up to Pinocchio. The Cat 
was blind, but he opened two large eyes. They looked like two 
green lamps. He shut them quickly again, so quickly that Pinoc¬ 
chio urçderstood nothing. 

“And now,” asked the Fox, “what do you want to do with 
ali that money?” 

“First,” answered Pinocchio, “I want to buy a new coat 
for my Papa. Then I’ll buy a schoolbook.” 

“What for?” 

“I want to go to school.” 

"Look at me!” said the Fox. “I lost my leg because I 
learned at school.” 
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“Look at me!” said the Cat. “I lost my eyes because I 
leamed at school.” 

Suddenly a little bird began to sing. It said: “Pinocchio, 
don’t listen to them—they are bad friends!” Poor little bird! The 
Cat jumped at it and ate it up. Then he shut his eyes again. 

“Poor bird!” said Pinocchio to the Cat. “Why did you eat 
it up?” 

“Because it listened to our talk.” 

Suddenly the Fox said to Pinocchio: 

“Do you want to have a lot of money?” 

“Oh, yes, but how?” 

“Don’t go home. Come with us and we’ll show you how.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“You’ll see,” answered the Fox. 

Pinocchio thought a little and then he said: 

“No, I won’t go with you. I’U go home to my Papa. He 
wants to see me.” 

“Well, then,” said the Fox, “go home with your fıve gold 
pieces. But if you want to have two hundred gold pieces, come 
with us.” 

“But how can I get them?” 

“I’ll teli you,” said the Fox. “We’ll go to a fıeld. İn the 
field you must make a little hole and put into it one gold piece. 
Then you must throw some earth into the hole and make a little 
hill. After that throvv water on the hill. At night you can go to 
bed. And the gold piece will grow. İn the moming you get up 
and come back; and what will you fınd? You’ll fınd a beautiful 
tree with many gold pieces on il.” 

“Oh! How nice!” cried Pinocchio. He forgot his Papa, 
the new coat, and the school-book. He said to the Fox and the 
Cat: “Fil go with you.” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio said to the Fox and the Cat that he wanted 
to buy a school-book for his father. 

2) Pinocchio said to the Fox and the Cat that he didn’t 
like to go to school. 
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3) The Cat said to Pinocchio that he lost his eyes because 
he read many books. 

4) The Cat said that he ate up the bird because he was 
very hungry. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) The Cat was blind, but... 

2) When the bird began to sing, the Cat... 

3) The Cat said that he ate up the bird because... 

4) Pinocchio forgot his Papa because... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Was the Cat blind? 

2) What did Pinocchio want to do with his fıve gold pieces? 

3) What did the bird say to Pinocchio? 

4) Why did Pinocchio forget about his Papa, the new 
coat, and the school-book? 
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THE HOUSE OF THE RED CRAWFISH 


They vvalked, and walked, and walked. İn the evening they 
came to the house of the Red Crawfısh. “Let us stop here a little,” 
said the Fox. “We’ll eat and rest for an hour or two. Then we'll 
start. We must be in the fıeld early tomorrovv morning.” 

They went into the house and sat down to dinner. 

The Cat and the Fox ate very much. But Pinocchio only 
took a piece of bread. The poor boy thought about the tree with 
gold pieces on it and could not eat. 

After dinner the Fox said to the Crawfısh: 

“Give us two good rooms: one for Pinocchio and the 
other for me and my friend. We’ll sleep a little and then we ! ll 
start.” 

Pinocchio got into bed and fell asleep at önce. In his 
sleep he saw a fıeld. A lot of trees grew in the fıeld. A lot of 
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gold pieces grew on the trees. He wanted to take those beautiful 
gold pieces and put them in his pocket. Then somebody knocked 
at the door of his room and he opened his eyes. 

It was the Cravvfısh. He said: 

“It’s time to get up.” 

“Are my friends ready?” asked Pinocchio. 

“Ready? They went away two hours ago.” 

“Why did they go away?” 

"Because the Cat’s kitten is ili.” 

‘'And where will my good friends vvait for me?” 

“At the fıeld, in the morning. They told me to ask you for 
the money for your dinner.” 

Pinocchio gave the Cravvfısh one gold piece for the din¬ 
ner, said good-bye to him and took the road to the fıeld. 

It vvas very dark on the road. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) In the evening they came to the Cat’s house. 

2) Pinocchio vvas very hungry and he ate much. 

3) In his sleep Pinocchio saw a fıeld with a lot of trees 
vvith gold pieces on them. 

4) In the morning Pinocchio and his friends vvent to the 
fıeld. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) In the evening they came... 

2) Poor Pinocchio thought about... 

3) Pinocchio got into bed and... 

4) In the morning Pinocchio... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Where did they come in the evening? 

2) Why didıı’t Pinocchio eat much? 

3) What did Pinocchio see in his sleep? 

4) What did Pinocchio do in the morning? 
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0 Check yourself (Quiz 4). 

1 The showman told Pinocchio... 

a) to kiss thc puppets and run home. 

b) to give three gold pieces to Harlequin. 

c) to buy a warm coat for Geppetto. 

d) to give fıve gold pieces to his father. 

2 On his way home Pinocchio... 

a) met a bird vvho was blind. 

b) met his old friends. 

c) met Punchinello and Harlequin. 

d) met a Fox and a Cat. 

3 The Cat was blind, but... 

a) he sang a song. 

b) he went to school. 

c) he had two large green eyes. 

d) he was hungry. 

4 The bird said to Pinocchio that... 

a) the Fox wasn't lame. 

b) the Cat saw very well. 

c) the Fox and the Cat didn’t go to school. 

d) the Fox and the Cat were bad friends. 

5 The Fox and the Cat wanted Pinocchio... 

a) to go to a field. 

b) to go to school. 

c) to buy a new warm coat for his Papa. 

d) to give them fıve gold pieces. 

6 Poor Pinocchio couldn't eat because he... 

a) thought about the poor bird. 

b) thought about his father. 

c) thought about the shovvman’s theatre. 

d) thought about the tree with gold pieces on it. 


7 İn the morning Pinocchio... 

a) saw a tree with gold pieces on it. 

b) saw his friends at the table. 

c) gave his gold pieces to the Crawfısh. 

d) took the road to the field. 
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PINOCCHIO MEETS ROBBERS 

Pinocchio walked and walked along the dark road. Then 
he saw two black figures. They had black masks on the faces. 
Pinocchio put his gold pieces into his mouth and tried to run 
away. But suddcnly he heard: 

“Your money or your life!” 

Pinocchio could not answer, because he had the gold pieces 
in his mouth. 

“Give us your money!” cried the two figures. Pinocchio 
showed with his hands: “I have no money!” 

“Give us your money or we'll kili you!” said one of them. 

“Kili you!” said the other. 

“And then we’ll kili your father.” 

“Your father, too.” 


“No, no, no, not my poor Papa!” cried Pinocchio, and 
one of the gold pieces fell out of his mouth. 

The robbers saw it and cried: 

“Oh! Your money is in your mouth! Wait a minute and 
you’ll see how we’ll get it.” 

One of them took Pinocchio by the end of his nose. He 
began to pull the nose up and down. But Pinocchio didn’t öpen 
his mouth. 

The other robber took out a big knife. Suddenly Pinoc¬ 
chio caught the robber’s hand with his teeth and bit it off. It fell 
on the ground. 

And what did he see on the ground? He saw a cat’s paw. 
The robber cried out. Pinocchio ran away and the rob¬ 
bers ran after him. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio walked and walked along the dark road and 
then he saw the Fox and the Cat. 

2) Pinocchio put his gold pieces into his mouth and ran 
to his friends. 

3) One of the robbers began to pull Pinocchio’s ears up 
and down. 

4) The other robber took the gold pieces out of Pinoc¬ 
chio’s mouth. 

JB$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio saw two black figures, they had... 

2) Pinocchio couldn’t answer because... 

3) Suddenly Pinocchio caught... 

4) Pinocchio ran away and... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Whom did Pinocchio see? 

2) What did the robbers want? 

3) What did the robbers do? 

4) What did Pinocchio do suddenly and what did he see? 
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THE ROBBERS RUN AFTER PINOCCHIO 


Then they sat down on the grass and waited. They vvaited 
and waited, but Pinocchio’s eyes were öpen and his mouth was 
shut. 

The robbers didn’t want to stay so long. They looked at 
Pinocchio and said: 

“We shall come back tomorrovv. Then you’ll be dead, and 
your mouth will be öpen.” 

And they went away. 

Nobody came to save Pinocchio. He waited and waited, 
but nobody came. Then he thought of his poor father, shut his 
eyes and opened his mouth. 

Did the gold pieces fail out of Pinocchio’s mouth? What 
do you think, my little readers? 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Suddenly Pinocchio saw a small house that was as 
green as grass. 

2) The Beautiful Child had blue hair and a face as white 
as snow. 

3) The robbers caught the Beautiful Child and hung her 
on a big tree. 

4) A big dog saved Pinocchio. 


Pinocchio ran and ran. Then he looked back. He saw the 
two robbers behind him. 

“What can I do?” he thought. 

Suddenly he saw a small house. It was as whitc as snow. 
He ran to the door of the house and knocked. 

Nobody ansvvered. He knocked again. Then the window 
opened, and a beautiful child looked out of it. She had blue 
hair and a face as white as snow. 

“There is nobody in this house,” she said and shut the 
window. 

“Oh, Beautiful Child with the Blue Hair,” cried Pinoc¬ 
chio. “Öpen the door! Öpen the door! Please!” 

But the robbers caught him and hung him on a big tree in 
the forest. 


Jg$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio looked back and... 

2) The window opened and... 

3J The robbers waited and waited, but... 

4) Pinocchio thought about... 

? Anstver the çuestions. 

1) Who ran after Pinocchio? 

2) What did the Beautiful Child say when she looked out 
of the window? 

3) What did the robbers do? 

4) What did Pinocchio do? 
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The Beautiful Child with the Blue Hair came again to the 
window. She saw poor Pinocchio on the big trcc and was very 
sorry for him. She said to her dog: 

“Be quick, Medoro, and go to the forest. Go to the Big 
Tree and you will see a puppet on it. Bring him here.” 

The Child was at the door of the house when the dog 
brought her the poor puppet. She took Pinocchio into a little 
room and put him on the bed. 

Then two doctors came: a Raven and an Owl. 

“Is this poor puppet alive or dead?” asked the Child. 

“I think,” said the Raven, “that the puppet is dead; but if 
he is not dead, then he is alive.” 


THE BEAUTİFUL CHİLD 
WITH THE BLUE HAIR 
SAVES PİNOCCHİO 
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“I think,” said the OwI, “that the puppet is alive; but if he 
is not alive, he is dead!” 

Then the doctors went away. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) When the Beautiful Child saw poor Pinocchio, she 
was angry with him. 

2) The Beautiful Child asked her dog to bring Pinocchio 
to her house. 

3) The Beautiful Child took Pinocchio into the kitchen 
and put him on the fire. 

4) Then a doctor came. 

J&5 Complete the sentences. 

1) When the Beautiful Child came to the window... 

2) Medoro went to the forest and... 

3) The Beautiful Child took Pinocchio into... 

4) The Raven thought that... 

? Ânswer the questions. 

1) What did the Beautiful Child see when she came to the 
window? 

2) Who brought Pinocchio to the Beautiful Child’s 
house? 

3) Where did the Beautiful Child take Pinocchio? 

4) What did the doctors say? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 5). 

1 Whom did Pinocchio see when he walked along the dark 
road? 

a) He saw a beautiful child with blue hair... 

b) He saw a big dog. 

c) He saw the Fox and the Cat. 

d) He saw two black fıgures with masks on their faces. 
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2 What did the robbers want Pinocchio to do? 

a) They vvanted Pinocchio to give them his money. 

b) They wanted Pinocchio to go to the fıeld with them. 

c) They wanted Pinocchio to hang the Beautiful Child on 
a big tree. 

d) They vvanted Pinocchio to put his money into his 
mouth. 

3 What did one of the robbers do? 

a) He took Pinocchio’s money out of his mouth. 

b) He took out a big knife and cut off Pinocchio’s nose. 

c) He took Pinocchio by the end of his nose and began to 
pull the nose up and down. 

d) He showed a big knife to Pinocchio. 

4 What did the robbers do when Pinocchio ran away from 
them? 

a) They took out big knives. 

b) They cried, “Your money or your life!” 

c) They ran after Pinocchio. 

d) They went to the Beautiful Child’s house. 

5 VVhat did the robbers do when they caught Pinocchio? 

a) They cut off his nose. 

b) They hung him on a big tree in the forest. 

c) They took him into the kitchen and put him on fire. 

d) They put him on the bed and waited. 

6 Who brought Pinocchio to the Beautiful Child’s house? 

a) The Beautiful Child brought Pinocchio to her house. 

b) The dog brought Pinocchio to the Beautiful Child’s 
house. 

c) The Owl brought Pinocchio to the Beautiful Child’s 
house. 

d) The robbers brought Pinocchio to the Beautiful Child's 
house? 


7 VVhat did the Beautiful Child do when Medoro brought Pinoc¬ 
chio? 

a) She took him into the kitchen and put him on fire. 

b) She opened his mouth and took his money. 

c) She hung him on a big tree in the forest. 

d) She took him into a small room and put him on a bed. 
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PINOCCHIO EATS SUGAR 
AND TAKES MEDICINE 

The Child with the Blue Hair came up to Pinocchio with 
some medicine in her hand. 

‘•Drink it,” she said. “Pil give you a piece of sugar 
with it.” 

“Where is the piece of sugar?” 

“Here it is,” said the Child and took a piece of sugar from 
a gold plate. 

“First give me the piece of sugar and then I’ll drink the 
medicine.” 

The Child gave him the sugar and Pinocchio ate it very 
quickly. Then he drank the medicine. 

Suddenly Pinocchio jumped down from the bed. He was 
well again. The Child was very glad. 


ü Agree or disagree. 

1) The Child with the Blue Hair came up to Pinocchio 
with a big knife in her hand. 

2) Pinocchio didn’t like sugar. 

3) First Pinocchio drank the medicine and then he ate a 
piece of sugar. 

4) The Child was very glad because Pinocchio was well 
again. 

£$ Complete the sentences. 

1) The Child with the Blue Hair came up to... 

2) First Pinocchio... 

3) Then Pinocchio... 

4) Suddenly Pinocchio... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) What did the Child vvith the Blue Hair vvant Pinoc¬ 
chio to do? 

2) Did Pinocchio like sugar? 

3) Did Pinocchio drink medicine or eat a piece of sugar 
fırst? 

4) Why was the Child with the Blue Hair very glad? 
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PINOCCHIO’S NOSE GROWS 


“Oh!” said the puppet. “I didn’t lose the four gold piec- 
es. I svvallovved them with your medicine.” 

At this third lie his nose again grew longer. It was so long 
now that the Child looked at him and laughed. 

“VVhat’s the matter?” asked the puppet. “Why did you 
laugh?” 

“I laughed at the lie that you told me a minute ago.” 
“But how do you know that I told a lie?” 

“My dear boy, 1 am a fairy and we fairies knovv lies at 
önce. There are lies vvhich have short legs, and there are lies 
which have long noses. Your lies have long noses.” 

Pinocchio tried to run out of the room, but he couldn't. 
His nose was so long, that it couldn’t go through the door. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) First Pinocchio told the Child that he lost his money. 

2) Suddenly Pinocchio’s ears began to grow. 

3) Pinocchio’s nose was so long that when the Child looked 
at it, she began to cry. 

4) Pinocchio couldn’t run out of the room because the 
door was closed. 


“Now come here to me,” said the Child, “and teli me 
your story.” 

And Pinocchio told her everything. 

“And the four pieces of gold — wheıe are they?” asked 
the Child. 

“I lost them yesterday!” said Pinocchio, but that was a 
lie: he had them in his pocket. 

Suddenly his long nose began to grow longer. 

“And vvhere did you lose them?” 

“In the forest near your house.” 

At this second lie his nose again grew longer. 

“If you lost them near my house,” said the Child, “we'll 
look for them. We’U fınd them. We alvvays find what we lose in 
that forest.” 


■&> Complete the sentences. 

1) Suddenly Pinocchio's nose... 

2) At the second lie... 

3) Pinocchio’s lies had... 

4) * Pinocchio’s nose vvas so long, that... 

? Ânswer the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio put his money? 

2) What vvas Pinocchio’s third lie? 

3) Why did the Child laugh? 

4) Why did the Child knovv that Pinocchio told her a lie? 

5) Why couldn't Pinocchio run out of the room? 
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PINOCCHIO MEETS THE FOX 
AND THE CAT AGAIN 


“But my poor Papa?” 

“He’ll be here today.” 

“Oh!” cried Pinocchio and jumped up. “Little Fairy, may 
I go and meet him?” 

“Yes, go! Go through the forest, and you’ll meet him.” 
Pinocchio went into the forest. In front of the Big Tree he 
stopped, because he saw somebody behind it. Two fıgures came 
out on to the road. And who were they? His two “friends”, the 
Fox and the Cat. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The Child made Pinocchio’s nose grow longer. 

2) Pinocchio taught the Child a good lesson. 

3) Pinocchio cried so much that the fairy got very angry 
with him. 

4) Pinocchio vvent into the forest to meet his Papa. 
Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio cried and cried över his nose because... 

2) The fairy made Pinocchio’s nose grow longer because... 

3) The fairy asked the large bird to help Pinocchio be¬ 
cause... 

4) Pinocchio stopped in front of the Big Tree because... 


Pinocchio cried and cried över his nose, and he cried 
because he could not go through the door of the room. 

The Child with the Blue Hair made Pinocchio’s nose grow 
longer, because she wanted to teach him a good lesson. Chil- 
dren mustn’t teli lies. But he cried so much that she was sorry 
for him. She asked a large bird to come and help Pinocchio. 
The bird came and began to work at Pinocchio’s nose. Soon it 
was the same as it was before. 

“What a good Fairy you are!” said the puppet. “I like you 
so much!” 

“I like you, too!” ansvvered the Fairy. “Stay with me! 
You’ll be my playmate, my little brother, and Fil be your little 
sister.” 


? Answer the questions. 

1) Why did Pinocchio cry över his nose? 

2) Why did the fairy want to teach Pinocchio a good 
lesson? 

3) Why did Pinocchio go into the forest? 

4) Why did Pinocchio stop in front of the Big Tree? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 6). 

1 What did the Child want Pinocchio to do? 

a) She wanted him to eat sugar. 
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b) She vvanted him to drink medicine. 

c) She wanted him to make a good dinner. 

d) She vvanted him to jump down from the bed. 

2 What did Pinocchio do first? 

a) First he ate a piece of sugar and then drank the med¬ 
icine. 

b) First he drank the medicine and then he ate a piece of 
sugar. 

c) First he jumped down from the bed and then ate a 
piece of sugar. 

d) First he jumped dovvn from the bed and then drank the 
medicine. 

3 Why was the Child very glad? 

a) The Child was very glad because Pinocchio drank a 
lot of medicine. 

b) The Child was very glad because Pinocchio wanted to 
eat. 

c) The Child was very glad because Pinocchio ate sugar 
very quickly. 

d) The Child was very glad because Pinocchio was well 
again. 

4 Why did Pinocchio’s nose begin to grow suddenly? 

a) The nose began to grow suddenly because Pinocchio 
vvanted to teach the Child a good lesson. 

b) The nose began to grow suddenly because the Child 
vvanted to teach Pinocchio a good lesson. 

c) The nose began to grovv suddenly because Pinocchio 
ate a lot of sugar. 

d) The nose began to grovv suddenly because Pinocchio 
drank the medicine. 


b) Pinocchio vvanted to eat some more sugar. 

c) The door vvas closed. 

d) Pinocchio vvanted to teach the Child a good lesson. 

6 Why did Pinocchio go into the forest? 

a) He vvanted to meet his friends. 

b) He vvanted to look for his money there. 

c) He vvanted to meet his father. 

d) He vvanted to thank the large bird. 

7 Whom did Pinocchio meet in the forest? 

a) Pinocchio met the Fox and the Cat there. 

b) Pinocchio met Geppetto in the forest. 

c) Pinocchio met robbers in the forest. 

d) Pinocchio met tvvo doctors there. 


5 Why couldn’t Pinocchio run out of the room? 

a) The fairy made his nose grovv very long. 
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PINOCCHIO GOES WITH THE FOX 
AND THE CAT AND PUTS HİS MONEY 

IN THE FIELD 

“Oh! Here is our dear Pinocchio!” cried the Fox and kissed 
him. “How is it that you are here?” 

“How is it?” said the Cat. 

“It is a long story,” answered the puppet. “I’ll teli you. 
When you went away from the house of the Red Crawfısh, I met 
the robbers on the road...” 

“Robbers! Oh, poor Pinocchio! And what did they want?” 

“They wanted to take my gold pieces.” 

“Oh!” said the Fox. 

“Oh!” said the Cat. 

“But I ran avvay from them,” said the puppet. They ran 
after me and caught me and hung me on that tree...” 


“Oh!” said the Fox. 

“Oh!” said the Cat. 

Then Pinocchio saw the Cat’s paw. It was very short. He 
asked him: 

“Why is your paw so short?” 

The Cat tried to ansvver but couldn’t. But the Fox said at 

önce: 

“İTİ ansvver for my friend. An hour ago we met an old 
wolf on the road. He was very hungry and asked us to give 
him something to eat. But we had nothing. And vvhat did my 
friend do? He bit off the end of his paw and threvv it to that 
poor vvolf.” 

And the Fox began to cry. He was sorry for the Cat. 
Pinocchio cried too. Then he said to the Cat: 

“You are a good Cat, I like you!” 

“And novv, why are you here?” asked the Fox. 

“My Papa will be here in a minute.” 

“And your gold pieces?” 

“I have them in my pocket.” 

“You can have one hundred or two hundred gold pieces. 
I told you to put your gold pieces in the fıeld and I told you how 
to do it. Why didn’t you listen to me? Why don’t you go novv and 
put them in the fıeld?” 

“Today I can’t. I shall go another day.” 

“Another day vvill be too late!” said the Fox. 

“Why?” 

“Because a man bought that fıeld yesterday. After tomor- 
rovv nobody vvill put money there.” 

“Is the fıeld far from here?” 

“No, it isn’t. We can shovv you vvhere it is. Will you 
come vvith us? You can put your money in the fıeld at önce. 
Then you’ll have tvvo hundred gold pieces. Will you come 
vvith us?” 

Pinocchio thought of the good Fairy and of his old father, 
but not very much. He said to the Fox and the Cat: 

“Ali right, Pil come vvith you.” 

And they vvent. 
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“Here’s the fıeld,” said the Fox to the puppet. “Make a 
üttle hole in the ground with your hands and put your gold 
pieces into it.” 

Pinocchio did so. 

"Now," said the Fox, “bring some water.” 

Pinocchio brought some water in his old shoe. He threw 
it on the earth över the hole. 

“Now we can go avvay,” said the Fox. “You can come 
back after twenty minutes, and you will fınd a tree with very 
many gold pieces on it.” 

The puppet thanked the Fox and the Cat a hundred times. 
“I’U make you a present,” he said. 

”We don’t want any presents,” answered the Fox and the 
Cat. “We taught you how to get money without hard work. 
Good-bye!” 

And the Fox and the Cat went away. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio told the Fox and the Cat that he met with 
the robbers in the house of the Red Crawfish. 

2) One of the Cat’s paws was very short. 

3) Pinocchio put his gold pieces under a tree. 

4) Pinocchio thought about a tree with gold pieces on it 
and forgot to thank the Fox and the Cat. 

£$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio said that when he vvent avvay from the house 
of the Red Crawfısh, he... 

2) When Pinocchio came to the fıeld, he... 

3) The puppet thanked... 

4) The Fox and the Cat said that they taught Pinocchio 
how... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Why was Pinocchio very sorry for the Cat? 


2) Where did Pinocchio go with the Fox and the Cat and 
why? 

3) What did Pinocchio do with his gold pieces when he 
came to the fıeld? 

4) What did he do then? 
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A BIRD TELLS PINOCCHIO 
THAT THE FOX AND THE CAT 
TOOK HİS MONEY 


Pinocchio went back to the town and waitcd there for 
twenty minutes. Theıı it vvas time to go back. But when he came 
to the fıeld. he saw nothing. There was no tree there with gold 
pieces on it. 

Suddenly somebody laughed. Pinocchio looked up and 
saw a bird in a tree. 

“Why did you laugh?” asked Pinocchio. “What’s the mat- 

ter?” 

‘T laughed at those silly boys who think that money can 
grow on trees in the fields.” 

“1 don’t understand you,” said the puppet. 
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“Then listen to me,” said the bird. “When you were in the 
town, the Fox and the Cat came back to the fıeld. They took 
your money and ran away. Try and catch them if you can.” 
Pinocchio stood there in the fıeld with his mouth öpen. 
Then he took the earth out of the hole vvith his hands, but 
there was no money there. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio sat under a tree and waited for fıfteen 
minutes. 

2) When Pinocchio came to the fıeld he saw no tree there 
vvith gold pieces on it. 

3) When Pinocchio was in town the Fox and the Cat came 
back to the fıeld. 

4) The bird took Pinocchio’s money and flew away. 

J&$ Complete the sentences. 

1) When Pinocchio came to the fıeld... 

2) Pinocchio looked up and... 

3) When Pinocchio was in town... 

4) Pinocchio took the earth out of the whole, but... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) When did Pinocchio go back to the fıeld? 

2) Whom did the bird laugh at and why? 

3) What did the Fox and the Cat do vvhen Pinocchio was 
in the town? 

4) What did Pinocchio fınd vvhen he took the earth out of 
the hole? 
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PINOCCHIO FALLS INTO A TRAP 

“I am a bad puppet,” he thought. “I do not listen to 
anybody. But now I shall be good. Where is my poor Papa? 
Shall I find him in the Fairy’s house? I vvant to see him. 1 want 
to kiss him.” 

So poor Pinocchio started to go to the Fairy’s house. 

He ran and ran, because he vvanted to get to the Fairy’s 
house quickly. He was very hungry. He was so hungry, that he 
went into a garden near the road and got some apples. But 
suddenly he got into a trap. It was a trap for little foxes, and 
the poor puppet vvas in the trap. 

Pinocchio began to cry, but nobody heard him. There 
were no houses there and nobody vvalked along the road. 
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0 Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio thought that he vvas a bad puppet because 
he didn’t listen to the Fox and the Cat. 

2) Pinocchio vvanted to see his Papa and kiss him. 

3) Pinocchio ran to the Fairy’s house. 

4) Pinocchio vvas so angry that he made a trap for the 
Fox. 

J&> Complete the sentences. 

1) Poor Pinocchio started... 

2) He vvas so hungry that... 

3) Suddenly Pinocchio... 

4) He began to cry, but... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio run and vvhy? 

2) Why did Pinocchio go into a garden near the road? 

3) Where did Pinocchio get into? 

4) Did anybody help him? Why? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 7). 

1 What did Pinocchio say to the Fox and the Cat when he met 
them in the forest? 

a) Pinocchio said that he lost one gold piece. 

b) Pinocchio said that he met the robbers on the road. 

c) Pinocchio said that Medoro saved him. 

d) Pinocchio said that the Fairy vvas very kind to him. 

2 Why was Pinocchio so sorry for the Cat? 

a) Pinocchio thought that the Cat vvas cold and hungry. 

b) Pinocchio thought that the Cat vvas blind. 

c) Pinocchio thought that the Cat had no Papa. 

d) Pinocchio thought that the Cat bit off his pavv and 
threvv it to a hungry vvolf. 
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3 What did the Fox and the Cat want Pinocchio to do? 


a) They wanted him to meet his father. 

b) They wanted him to take them to the Fairy’s house. 

c) They wanted him to go to the fıeld. 

d) They wanted him to give something to eat to the hun- 
gry wolf. 

4 VVhat did Pinocchio do in the fıeld? 

a) Pinocchio put his money under a tree and went away. 

b) Pinocchio brought some vvater in his old shoe and put 
his money into the water. 

c) Pinocchio made a little hole in the ground ant put his 
money into it. 

d) Pinocchio sat under a tree and waited. 

5 Whom did the bird laugh at? 

a) The bird laughed at Pinocchio. 

b) The bird laughed at the Fox and the Cat. 

c) The bird laughed at the Fairy. 

d) The bird laughed at the hungry wolf. 

6 What did the Fox and the Cat do when Pinocchio went to the 
town? 

a) They made a trap for Pinocchio. 

b) They went to the garden near the road. 

c) They took Pinocchio’s money and ran away. 

d) They brought some water and threw it över the hole. 

7 VVhy did Pinocchio go to a garden near the road? 

a) He was very hungry. 

b) He was very angry with the Fox and the Cat. 

c) He wanted to make a trap for the Fox and the Cat. 

d) He thought he could meet the Fox and the Cat there. 
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A FARMER FINDS PİNOCCHİO 
AND MAKES HIM HİS WATCH-DOG 


At night a man came. He had a large stick in his hand. It 
was the farmer. He wanted to look at the trap. When he saw 
Pinocchio in the trap, he said: 

“Now I knovv who takes my chickens!” 

“It isn’t me, it isn’t me,” cried Pinocchio. “1 only came 
to take some apples.” 

“But are they your apples? Did you work in the garden?” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“I’ll teach you a lesson. You vvon’t forget it for a long 
time.” 

He took Pinocchio out of the trap, put him under his arm 
and took him to the farmhouse. “It is late,” he said, “I want to 
go to bed. I have no watch-dog, you’ll be my watch-dog. If 








robbers come, knock at the door and say ‘wow-wow’ like a 
dog. I’ll know what to do then.” 

The farmer vvent into the house, and Pinocchio stayed in 
the yard. He was cold, hungry and frightened. At last he fell 
asleep. 

Suddenly he heard voices in the yard. He got up and saw 
black fıgures. They vvere martens. One of them saw Pinocchio 
and said: 

“Who are you?” 

“I am Pinocchio.” 

“And why are you here?” 

“I must do the work of the watch-dog.” 

“Oh, so you are a dog?” 

“No, I’m not a dog. I’m a puppet.” 

“Help us to get some chickens; we’ll give you one chicken.” 
“Wow-wow!” cried Pinocchio. “Wow-wow!” 

The farmer, who was asleep in the house, jumped out of 
bed and caught the robbers. 

“You are a good boy!” he said to Pinocchio. “Thank you 
very much! Now you can go home!” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) At night a farmer came to look for Pinocchio. 

2) The farmer was very sorry for Pinocchio. 

3) The farmer wanted to teach Pinocchio a lesson. 

4) The farmer helped Pinocchio to catch the robbers. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) At night a farmer came, he wanted... 

2) The farmer was angry with Pinocchio because... 

3) Suddenly Pinocchio heard... 

4) The farmer jumped out of bed and... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) What did the farmer want to do at night? 
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2) Why did the farmer want to teach Pinocchio a les¬ 
son? 

3) What did Pinocchio do at night? 

4) How did the farmer catch the martens? 
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PINOCCHIO DOES NOT FIND 
THE HOUSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL CHILD 
WITH THE BLUE HAIR 


Pinocchio ran quickly to the forest where the Beautiful 
Child with the Blue Hair lived. He saw the Big Tree and the 
fıeld, but the little white house was not there. Suddenly he saw 
a white stone and on it he read these vvords: 

HERE LIES 

THE CHILD WITH THE BLUE HAIR. 

SHE COULD NOT LIVE WITHOUT HER 
LİTTLE BROTHER PINOCCHIO 

Pinocchio fell with his face to the ground and began to 
cry. He cried ali night. “Oh, little Fairy, you vvere so good!” he 


cried “Why are you dead? And my Papa? Where is he? I want to 
be with him. I am afraid the robbers will come and hang me up 
again. What shall I do? Where shall I sleep at night?” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio ran quickly to Geppetto’s house. 

2) Soon he found the little white house. 

3) Pinocchio fell with his face to the ground and began to 
cry. 

4) Pinocchio was afraid of the robbers. 

J&S Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio ran quickly... 

2) Soon Pinocchio found the Big Tree, but... 

3) Suddenly Pinocchio saw... 

4) Pinocchio fell... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio run? 

2) What did he see? 

3) What was there on a white stone? 

4) Why did Pinocchio cry ali night? 
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PINOCCHIO MEETS THE PARROT, 

WHO TAKES HIM TO THE SEA 

Suddenly Pinocchio heard a voice: 

“Stop crying, child! Teli me, why are you lıere?” 

Pinocchio saw the Parrot över his head. 

“Don’t you know? I came to fınd the Beautiful Fairy and 
she is dead. 1 can’t stop crying,” said Pinocchio. 

“Teli me,” said the Parrot. “Do you know Pinocchio? He 
is a puppet." 

The puppet jumped to his feet. “I am Pinocchio!” 

“Do you know Geppetto?” asked the Parrot. 

“Do I know him? He’s my poor Papa! Will you take me to 
him? Is he alive?” 

“I saw him three days ago by the sea,” answered the 
Parrot. “The poor man looked for you, but could not fınd 


you. So he made a little boat to go to another country to look 
for you.” 

“How far is it from here to the sea?” asked Pinocchio. 
“If you want to go, I can take you there.” 

“How?” 

“Sit on my back!” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Pinocchio and jumped on the Par- 
rot’s back. 

The next moming they got to the sea. There were many 
people by the sea. “Oh, poor man! Poor man!” Pinocchio heard. 
“What’s the matter?” asked Pinocchio. 

“A poor father can’t fınd his boy. He wants to look for 
him on the other side of the sea. So he made a little boat,” 
answered an old woman. 

“Where is the little boat?” 

“There it is,” said the old woman. 

Pinocchio saw a little boat with a very little man in it far 
out on the sea. 

“It’s my Papa! It’s my Papa!” he cried. 

Soon nobody could see the boat: it was too far away. 
“Poor man!” said the people, and they went away. 

Then they heard a cry. They looked round and saw a 
little boy in the sea. 

“I’ll save my Papa!” he cried. 

“Poor boy!” said the people. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The Parrot told Pinocchio about Geppetto. 

2) Geppetto looked for the Child with the Blue Hair, 
but he couldn’t fınd her. 

3) Geppetto vvanted to go to another country to look for 
Pinocchio. 

4) Pinocchio saw a boat with many people in it far out 
on the sea. 

JBZ Complete the sentences. 

1) The Parrot said that he saw... 
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2) The Parrot said that Pinocchio’s father... 

3) Pinocchio jumped on the Parrot’s back and... 

4) Gepetto made... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) Where did the Parrot see Geppetto? 

2) How did Pinocchio get to the see? 

3) Where did Geppetto want to go and why? 

4) What did Pinocchio do when he saw his father in a 
little boat far out on the sea? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz S). 

1 Why was the farraer angry with Pinocchio? 

a) Pinocchio didn’t vvant to be his watch-dog. 

b) Pinocchio took some apples in the farmer’s garden. 

c) Pinocchio made a little hole in the farmer’s garden 
and put his money into it. 

d) Pinocchio wanted to teach the farmer a good lesson. 

2 What did the farmer want Pinocchio to do? 

a) The farmer wanted Pinocchio to make a trap for the 
robbers. 

b) The farmer wanted Pinocchio to sleep in his house. 

c) The farmer wanted Pinocchio to be his watch-dog. 

d) The farmer wanted Pinocchio to teach the robbers a 
good lesson. 

3 Who caught the robbers? 

a) Pinocchio caught the robbers. 

b) The farmer caught the robbers. 

c) The Child with the Blue Hair caught the robbers. 

d) Gepetto caught the robbers. 

4 What did Pinocchio find near the Big Tree? 

a) He found a white stone. 
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b) He found a house that was as white as snow. 

c) He found a little house. 

d) He found a little boat. 

5 YVhat did Pinocchio do ali night? 

a) He read the words on the white stone. 

b) He made a little boat. 

c) He laughed. 

d) He cried. 

6 What did Geppetto want to do? 

a) Geppetto vvanted to go to another country to make a 
boat there. 

b) Geppetto vvanted to catch the robbers. 

c) Geppetto vvanted to look for Pinocchio. 

d) Geppetto vvanted to teach the farmer a good lesson. 

7 What did Pinocchio see far out on the sea? 

a) He savv the Parrot vvith a man on his back. 

b) He savv a boat vvith a man in it. 

c) He savv a little boat vvith the farmer and his vvatch- 
dog in it. 

d) He savv many people. 
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PINOCCHIO COMES TO AN ISLAND 
AND FINDS THE FAIRY AGAIN 

Pinocchio wanted to help his father, so he swam ali night. 
In the morning he saw an island in the sea. He swam to the 
islaııd. The sun vvas bright and the sky was blue. The puppet put 
his clothes in the sun: he vvanted to dry them. Then he began to 
look at the sea. Where was the little boat? He looked and looked 
but could see nothing — only the blue sky and the blue sea. 
There was no little boat with a little man in it. He began to cry. 
But at that moment he saw a big fish in the sea. 

“Are there any towns on this island. sir Fish?” asked Pinoc¬ 
chio. 

“Yes, there are,” ansvvered the Fish. “You’ll fınd a town 
not far from here.” 

“And how can 1 get there?” 


“You must go to your left.” 

“You swim about the sea ali day and ali night. Didn’t you 
see a little boat with my Papa in it yesterday?” 

“I think the Dogfısh ate him up last night,” said the Fish. 

“Is the Dogfısh very big?” asked Pinocchio. 

“Big! He is as big as a house!” 

“Oh!” cried the poor puppet. Then he put on his clothes 
quickly and said: 

“Good-bye, sir Fish, thank you very much.” 

He vvent to the left and soon came to a little town. There 
were many people in the town. They were ali very busy. Every- 
body was at work. 

“Oh!” said lazy Pinocchio at önce. “I see that this town is 
not for me. 1 don’t like to work.” 

But he vvas very hungry. How could he get some food? He 
could ask for a little work or he could beg. But his father 
always said to him, “It is very bad to beg, everybody must 
work.” 

Then Pinocchio saw a man with a small cart. Pinocchio 
went up to him and said: 

“Will you give me some money? I’m very hungry.” 

“Help me to pull this cart, and Fil give you some money. 
It isn’t very heavy,” said the man. 

“Oh, no! I won’t do the work of a donkey!” cried the 
puppet. 

“Then, my boy,” said the man, “if you are so hungry, 
eat your laziness.” 

Pinocchio begged and begged, but the people ali said: 

“How can you beg? Go and look for work!” 

At last he saw a nice little girl with two jugs of water. 

“Will you give me some vvater to drink?” asked Pinocchio. 

“Drink, my boy, if you want to!” said the girl. 

Pinocchio drank some vvater. Then he said: 

“Thank you, I don't want to drink now, but I’m so hun¬ 
gry.” 

The girl said at önce: 

“Help me to carry home these two jugs of vvater, and I’ll 
give you a piece of bread.” 
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Pinocchio looked at the jugs and didn’t answer. 

“Then you’ll have some nice soup,” said the kind girl. 
Pinocchio looked at the jugs again, but said nothing. 
“And after the soup Fil give you some nice svveets.” 
When Pinocchio heard this, he cried: 

“I’ll carry the jugs to your house!” 

The jugs were heavy, so the puppet carried them on 
his head. 

They went into the house. Pinocchio sat down at a small 
table, and the girl put bread, soup and sweets in front of him. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) In the moming Pinocchio saw a little house that was 
as white as snow. 

2) The big fish thought that the Dogfısh ate up Geppet- 
to. 

3) Pinocchio vvasn’t a lazy boy and he worked much that 
day. 

4) The girl put some sweets and water in front of Pinoc¬ 
chio. 

J&Z Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio wanted to help his father, so... 

2) Pinocchio came... 

3) Everybody in the town... 

4) Pinocchio begged and begged, but... 

? Answer the çuestions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio come? 

2) Did Pinocchio ask for work or did he beg? 

3) Did Pinocchio like to work? 

4) Why did the girl give some food to Pinocchio? 



THE GİRL IS THE FAIRY; 
PİNOCCHİO SAYS HE WILL BE GOOD 

Pinocchio ate up everything. Then he wanted to thank the 
girl. He looked at her and — oh-h-h! What did he see? 

“What’s the matter?” asked the girl and laughed. 

“Oh, little Fairy!” cried Pinocchio. “I didn’t know you at 
fırst! Oh, I am so happy to see you again! Little Fairy, little 
Fairy! I vvant to have a mamma like other boys! Will you be my 
Mamma? And I don’t vvant to be a puppet any more, I vvant to 
be a boy. Can you make me a boy?” 

“Ali right! You’ll be a boy. But you must learn to be a 
good boy,” said the Fairy. 

“Do you think I’m not a good boy?” 

“Good boys like to learn and to vvork, and you...” 

“And I’m lazy.” 
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“Good boys don’t teli lies...” 

“And 1 alvvays teli lies.” 

“Good boys like to go to school.” 

“1*11 be a good boy, I’ll be a good little boy. Now, 
please, teli me, where is my poor Papa?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Shall I see him and kiss him again?” 

“I think so. Now listen, Pinocchio. Tomorrow you’ll go 
to school.” 

“I think that it’s too late for me to go to school now,” said 
Pinocchio. 

“No, it isn’t. It’s never too late to leam. You must leam 
and then work. Every man must work. Children must work, too.” 

“I’ll leam and 1*11 work. But, please, teli me, shall I be 
a boy?” cried the puppet. 

“Yes, you’ll be a boy,” ansvvered the Fairy. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio vvanted to have a school-book like ali other 
boys. 

2) Pinocchio wanted to be a fairy. 

3) The Fairy said that good boys liked to eat sweets and 
teli lies. 

4) Pinocchio said that he was a lazy boy. 

JgS Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio was so happy to... 

2) Pinocchio didn’t want to be... 

3) Pinocchio said that he ahvays... 

4) It’s never too late... 

? Ânswer the questions. 

1) Why was Pinocchio happy? 

2) What did Pinocchio want to be? 

3) What must every man do? 

4) When is it too late to leam? 



pinocchio goes 

WITH HİS SCHOOLMATES 
TO SEE THE DOGFISH 

The next day Pinocchio vvent to school. The schoolboys 
began to laııgh at him. They laughed at him ali the time. 

But one day Pinocchio hit one of them. After that they ali 
began to like him and made friends with him. 

And the teacher liked him, too, because Pinocchio al- 
ways did his homework. 

But some of his friends didn’t like to leam. They were lazy 

boys. 

The good Fairy often said to Pinocchio: 

“They are bad schoolmates. They vvill do something bad 
to you.” 

Pinocchio only laughed. 
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One day on his way to school he met some of his school- 
mates. They came up to him and said: 

“Tiıere is a big Dogfısh in the sea, not far from here. We 
want to see him. Will you come with us?” 

“No, I want to go to school.” 

“We can go to school tomorrow.” 

“But what will the teacher say?” 

“The teacher will say what he likes.” 

“And my Mamma?” 

“Mammas know nothing,” answered those bad little boys. 
“I’ll go and see the Dogfısh after school.” 

“Do you think that the Dogfısh will wait for you?” said 
one of the boys. 

“How far is it from here to the sea?” asked the puppet. 
“We can go there and be back very quickly.” 

“Then let’s go!” cried Pinocchio. 

And the boys with their books and note-books under their 
arms ran to the sea. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The teacher liked Pinocchio because Pinocchio al- 
ways did his homevvork. 

2) Pinocchio’s friends liked to leam too. 

3) One day on his way to school Pinocchio met some of 
his schoolmates. 

4) The boys with their books and note-books under their 
arms ran to school. 

Jg$ Complete the sentences. 

1) After that Pinocchio’s schoolmates... 

2) The teacher liked Pinocchio because... 

3) Some of Pinocchio’s friends... 

4) One day Pinocchio and his friends... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) Who laughed at Pinocchio? 


2) Did ali schoolboys like to leam? 

3) Why did the teacher like Pinocchio? 

4) Did Pinocchio go to see the Dogfısh? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 9). 

1 Why did Pinocchio swim ali night? 

a) He wanted to get to the island. 

b) He wanted to eat. 

c) He wanted to help his father. 

d) He vvanted to see the town on the island. 

2 Who told Pinocchio that the Dogfısh ate up his father? 

a) The Fish. 

b) His schoolmates. 

c) A girl. 

d) A man with a small cart. 

3 What did Geppetto alvvays say to Pinocchio? 

a) He said that it was very bad to work. 

b) He said that it was never too late to leam. 

c) He said that it vvas very bad to beg. 

d) He said that it vvas very good to be a lazy boy. 

Who gave money to Pinocchio? 

a) The Fish. 

b) Nobody. 

c) The man vvith a small cart. 

d) The little girl vvith tvvo jugs of vvater. 

Why did the girl give Pinocchio bread, soup and sweets? 

a) She liked Pinocchio very much. 

b) Pinocchio vvas a very good boy. 

c) Pinocchio helped her to carry home tvvo jugs of 
vvater. 

d) Pinocchio helped her to pull her cart. 
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6 What did Pinocchio want to be? 

a) He wanted to be a teacher. 

b) He vvanted to be a boy. 

c) He vvanted to be a fairy. 

d) He vvanted to be a robber. 

7 Why did the teacher like Pinocchio? 

a) Pinocchio was a lazy boy. 

b) Pinocchio always did his homevvork. 

c) Pinocchio hit one of the boys. 

d) Pinocchio made friends vvith his schoolmates. 



pinocchio fights 

WITH HİS SCHOOLMATES 

When they came to the sea, Pinocchio saw no Dogfısh. 

“Where is the Dogfısh?” he asked. 

“He is busy,” said one of the boys. 

The boys ali laughed. Pinocchio vvas angry and said: “Why 
did you teli me this story about the Dogfısh?” 

“We don’t like the boys vvho like to go to school.” 

Pinocchio was very angry vvith the boys. And soon they 
began to fıght vvith him. They threvv their note-books and school- 
books at him. But Pinocchio vvas very quick: the books ali fell 
into the sea. Suddenly one book hit a boy’s head, and he fell 
dovvn on the ground. 

“He is dead!” cried the other boys and ran avvay. 
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Poor Pinocchio stayed with his schoolmate. He cried: 
“Öpen your eyes and look at me! Why don’t you answer? I didn’t 
do it! I didn’t hit you! What shall I do now? Why did I listen to my 
bad schoolmates? The teacher and my Mamma often said to 
me: “Don’t make friends with bad boys!” But I didn't listen to 
them. What shall I do now?” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio liked the Dogfısh very much. 

2) Pinocchio was very sorry for the boys. 

3) The boys threw their note-books and school-books at 
Pinocchio. 

4) One of the books hit a boy’s head and the boy began 
to cry. 

jgÇ Complete the sentences. 

1) When they came to the sea... 

2) Pinocchio was very angry with the boys, and soon... 

3) Suddenly one of the books... 

4) The boys thought... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) What did Pinocchio see when they came to the sea? 

2) Why did the boys teli a lie to Pinocchio? 

3) Was Pinocchio angry with the boys or sorry for the 
boys? 

4) What did Pinocchio do when ali the boys ran away? 



pinocchio saves 

THE DOG ALIDORO 

After this the boys caught a big dog. They pulled him to 
the place where Pinocchio was and cried: “Catch him, catch 
hım!” And the dog ran after Pinocchio. Pinocchio ran away. 

Thodog was very, very big; Pinocchio was frightened and 
ran to the sea. 

He could hear the dog behind him. The sea was near. 
The puppet jumped — one, two, three — and fell into the 
vvater. The dog couldn’t stop and ran into the water. But the 
dog couldn’t swim well. Soon his head vvent under the water. 

When it came up, the dog cried: 

“Help! Help! Save me, Pinocchio!” 

The puppet was sorry for the dog, so he said: 

“Ali right, I’ll save you. But you mustn’t run after me.” 
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“I won’t run after you, but be quick, Pinocchio!” 

The puppet caught the dog’s tail with his hands and pulled 
him out of the water. 

“Good-bye, Alidoro!” cried Pinocchio. 

“Good-bye, Pinocchio!” cried the dog. “Thank you very 
much. You saved my life. 1 won’t forget that.” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio was so afraid of the dog that he could not 
run. 

2) Pinocchio jumped into the water. 

3) Pinocchio couldn’t swim well. 

4) Alidoro saved Pinocchio. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) The boys pulled the dog... 

2) Pinocchio was very frightened, and... 

3) The dog couldn’t... 

4) Pinocchio caught the dog’s tail and... 

? Ânswer the questions. 

1) Why did Pinocchio run to the sea? 

2) What did Pinocchio do when he heard the dog behind 
him? 

3) Could Pinocchio or Alidoro swim very vvell? 

4) How did Pinocchio save Alidoro? 



A FISHERMAN CATCHES 
PİNOCCHİO IN HİS NET 

Pinocchio jumped into the water again. He svvam and 
swam. Suddenly he saw an island in front of him and a cave. 

“1’11 go into the cave,” he thought. But suddenly some- 
thing carried him up into the air. He vvas in a great net in which 
there were very many fısh. 

Then a fısherman came out of the cave. There was green 
grass on his head. His face vvas green, and his eyes vvere green. 
His long beard vvas green too. 

He pulled his net out of the sea and cried: 

“I’ll have a nice dinner of fısh today.” 

“l’m so glad that l’m not a fısh,” thought Pinocchio. 
The fısherman carried the net vvith the fish into the 

cave. 
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It was dark in the cave. In the middle of the cave Pinoc- 
chio saw a large fire. There was a frying-pan on the fire. 

“Now we’ll see what fısh we have!” said the green fısher- 
man. He put his hand into the net and pulled out some fısh. 
Then he pulled out Pinocchio. 

“What is this?” he cried. “A fısh?” 

“I’m a puppet!” said Pinocchio. 

“A puppet?” said the fısherman. “That’s a new fısh. I’ll 
eat you and see if you are a good fısh.” 

“Eat me? But l’m not a fısh. I can talk like you.” 

“Very well. Then you are a fısh vvhich can talk. I’ll put 
you in the frying-pan with the other fısh.” 

Poor Pinocchio began to cry. The fısherman took some 
fısh and threw them into the frying-pan. Pinocchio couldn’t 
speak, he was so frightened. The green fısherman took him by 
the head and... 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Suddenly the fısherman carried Pinocchio up in the air. 

2) The fısherman’s face, his eyes and beard were blue. 

3) The fısherman thought that Pinocchio was a fısh that 
could talk. 

4) The fısherman wanted to eat Pinocchio. 

jg$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Suddenly something carricd Pinocchio... 

2) The fısherman carried the net and... 

3) İn the middle of the cave Pinocchio... 

4) The fısherman took some fısh and... 

? Ansvrer the questions. 

1) What did Pinocchio see suddenly? 

2) Where did the fısherman take the net? 

3) What was there in the middle of the cave? 

4) What did the fısherman want to do with Pinocchio? 
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0 Check yourself (Quiz 10). 

1 What did Pinocchio see when they came to the sea? 

a) Pinocchio saw no Dogfısh. 

b) Pinocchio saw a very big Dogfısh. 

c) Pinocchio saw some of his friends. 

d) Pinocchio saw his teacher. 

2 Why did the boys teli a lie to Pinocchio? 

a) The boys told a lie because they wanted to fıght with 
him. 

b) The boys told the story about the Dogfısh because 
they wanted to teach Pinocchio a lesson. 

c) The boys told a lie because they didn’t like those boys 
who liked to go to school. 

d) The boys liked to teli stories to everybody. 

3 Was Pinocchio angry with the boys or sorry for the boys and 

why? 

a) He was sorry for the boys because they didn’t like to 
go to school. 

b) He was sorry for the boys because they didn't see the 
Dogfısh. 

c) He was angry with the boys because they told a lie to 
him. 

d) He was angry with the boys because they never told a 
lie to him. 

4 How did Pinocchio help Alidoro? 

a) Alidoro was very hungry, and Pinocchio gave him some 
bread. 

b) Alidoro fought with the boys, and Pinocchio helped 
him. 

c) Alidoro lost his tail, and Pinocchio found it. 

d) Alidoro couldn't swim, and Pinocchio pulled him out 
of the water. 
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5 VVhere did the fishennan live? 

a) He lived in a little house not far from the sea. 

b) He lived in a fıeld. 

c) He lived in the sea. 

d) He lived in a cave. 

6 What was there in the middle of the cave? 

a) There was a net. 

b) There was a large fire. 

c) There was an island. 

b) There was a stone with some words on it. 

7 What did the fishennan want to do? 

a) He wanted to help Pinocchio. 

b) He wanted to teach Pinocchio a good lesson. 

c) He wanted to eat Pinocchio. 

d) He wanted to save Pinocchio. 



ALIDORO SAVES PİNOCCHİO 

Suddenly a big dog ran into the cave. 

“Get out!” cried the fisherman. 

But the poor dog was very hungry. 

“Give me some fish and Tll go!” he said. 

“Get out, I teli you!” cried the fisherman. 

Then the dog heard a voice: 

“Save me, Alidoro! He wants to eat me! Save me!” 

The dog knew Pinocchio’s voice, which came from the 
frying-pan. 

What do you think he did? He jumped up, caught Pinoc¬ 
chio in his mouth and ran out of the cave. 

The fisherman ran after him, but he couldn't catch him. 
The dog was too quick. 
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AJidoro ran and ran. But he stopped at last and put his 
friend Pinocchio on the ground. 

“Thank you, thank you very much, Alidoro!” said the 
puppet. 

“We must ali help each other. You saved me, and I 
saved you.” 

Then the dog vvent home. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Alidoro was hungry, and he vvanted to eat the fisher- 
man. 

2) The fısherman gave a big fısh to Alidoro. 

3) The fısherman wasn’t too quick, and Alidoro caught 
him. 

4) Alidoro saved Pinocchio. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio asked Alidoro... 

2) Alidoro jumped up, caught... 

3) The fısherman couldn’t catch Alidoro because... 

4) At last Alidoro stopped and... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) What did Alidoro hear in the cave? 

2) What did Alidoro do? 

3) Why couldn’t the fısherman catch Alidoro? 

4) What did Alidoro say to Pinocchio? 



PINOCCHIO’S NOSE GROVVS AGAIN 

Pinocchio saw a small house and an old man in front of it. 
“Teli me, good man, do you know anything about the poor 
boy that another boy hit and who fell down?” asked Pinocchio. 

“A fısherman brought him to the house, and now...” an- 
sweredjhe man. 

“And now is he dead?” 

“No, he is alive, he went home.” 

Pinocchio was so happy that he began to jump and dance. 
Then he asked the old man: 

“Do you know who hit the boy?” 

“One of his schoolmates — Pinocchio...” 

“And who is this Pinocchio?” asked the puppet. 

“He is a bad boy. Do you know him?” 

“A little,” answered the puppet. 
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“And what do you think of him?” asked the old man. 

“I think that he is a very good boy. He vvants to leam, he 
listens to his father.” 

When the puppet told ali these lies, his nose began to 
grow. Then he cried: 

“Good man, I told you a lie. I know Pinocchio very 
well. He is a very bad boy. He is lazy. He doesn’t listen to 
anybody. He doesn’t go to school. He goes away with his school- 
mates and plays.” 

At that moment his nose became the same as it was before. 
“Now I’ll go to my good little Fairy,” he thought. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio saw the fısherman in front of the house. 

2) The fısherman told Pinocchio that the boy was alive. 

3) Pinocchio was so happy that he jumped up and kissed 
the old man. 

4) When Pinocchio told ali these lies, his nose became 
the same size as it was before. 



JgS Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio saw... 

2) When the puppet told ali those lies... 

3) The puppet said that Pinocchio was... 

4) At that moment his nose... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Whom did Pinocchio see in front of the house? 

2) What did the old man say about Pinocchio? 

3) What did the puppet say about Pinocchio fırst? 

4) What happened to his nose? 


pinocchio goes back 

TO THE FAİRY’S HOUSE 

Pinocchio came to the Fairy’s house and knocked at the 

door. 

He waited and waited. At last a window opened, and 
Pinocchio saw a big Snail. 

She said to him: 

“Who is there at this late hour?” 

“Is the Fairy at home?” asked the puppet. 

“The Fairy is asleep. But who are you?” 

“Pinocchio.” 

“And who is Pinocchio?” 

“The puppet who lives in the Fairy’s house.” 

“Oh,” said the Snail. “Wait for me there. 1 shall come 
dovvn and öpen the door.” 
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“Be quick! 1 am very cold!” 

“My boy, I am a snail, and snails can’t be quick.” 

The night was very bad. It rained cats and dogs. Poor 
Pinocchio was very cold and wet. He waited an hour for the 
Snail, then two hours. He vvaited ali night. Only in the morning 
the Snail opened the door. 

“The Fairy is asleep,” she said. 

“I am so hungry,” cried Pinocchio. “Bring me something 
to eat!” 

“At önce,” said the Snail. 

Pinocchio vvaited three hours for the Snail. At last she 
came back with a gold plate on her head. There was bread, a 
chicken and four apples on the plate. 

“This is your breakfast,” she said. 

The puppet was very glad to see these good things. He 
began to eat. 

Suddenly the Fairy came into the room. 

“You vvere a bad boy again,” the Fairy said. “But I think 
it will be the last time.” 

“Fm very sorry,” said Pinocchio. “Fil be a good boy and 
Fil learn vvell.” 

The Fairy was very glad. 

At the end of the year she said to Pinocchio: 

“Tomorrovv you vvon’t be a vvooden puppet, you will be 
a boy! Teli your schoolmates to come here tomorrovv. They 
vvill have breakfast in our house. Fil make tvvo hundred cups of 
milk. Fil buy a hundred cakes and fıve hundred svvects. We’U 
sing, dance and play!” 

Pinocchio vvas very happy, but there is alvvays a “but”. 

Then the Fairy said to Pinocchio: 

“Novv go and ask your schoolmates to come for breakfast 
tomorrovv. Come back home at önce.” 

“Fil be back very soon,” ansvvered the puppet. 

Pinocchio said good-bye to his good Fairy and vvent out of 
the house. 

When Pinocchio’s friends heard about the cakes and svveets, 
they ali said: 

“We’ll come tomorrovv, thank you very much!” 


O Agree or disagree. 

1) The vveather vvas nice that night. 

2) In the morning the Snail opened the door. 

3) At last the Snail brought Pinocchio three apples, bread 
and some svveets. 

4) Pinocchio vvasn't glad to see the Snail vvith a gold 
plate on her head. 

J&Ç Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio vvaited and vvaited, and at last... 

2) The vveather that night... 

3) Only in the morning... 

4) At last she came back vvith... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio come? 

2) What vvas the vveather like that night? 

3) Hovv long did Pinocchio vvait for the Snail? 

4) What did the Snail bring to Pinocchio? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 11). 

1 VVtaat did Alidoro do? 

a) He began to fıght vvith the fisherman. 

b) He took the net and ran out of the cave. 

c) He threvv Pinocchio into the frying-pan. 

d) He caught Pinocchio in his mouth and ran out of the 
cave. 

2 Why couldn’t the fisherman catch Alidoro? 

a) Alidoro vvas too quick. 

b) The Fisherman vvas lame. 

c) The Fisherman vvas afraid of Alidoro. 

d) The Fisherman vvas blind. 
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3 Why did Alidoro save Pinocchio? 

a) Alidoro saved Pinocchio because he was afraid of Gep- 
petto. 

b) Alidoro saved Pinocchio because he wanted to eat him. 

c) Alidoro saved Pinocchio because Pinocchio saved Al¬ 
idoro. 

d) Alidoro saved Pinocchio because the Fairy asked Al¬ 
idoro to do so. 

4 What did Pinocchio do when he knew that the boy was alive? 

a) Pinocchio saved Alidoro. 

b) Pinocchio was so happy that he began to dance. 

c) Pinocchio went to the Fairy’s house. 

d) Pinocchio told a lie to the old man. 

5 What was the weather like that night? 

a) The vveather was warm, it didn’t rain. 

b) İt was cold, but it didn’t rain. 

c) It rained cats and dogs. 

d) It was very warm, but it rained. 

6 How long did Pinocchio wait for the snail? 

a) He waited ali night. 

b) He waited ali day. 

c) He waited for two hours. 

d) He vvaited for some minutes. 

7 VVhat did the Snail bring to Pinocchio? 

a) The Snail brought some bread and butter. 

b) The snail brought a gold plate with some apples. 

c) The Snail brought a chicken and some apples. 

d) The Snail brought bread, a chicken and four apples. 



pinocchio goes 
WITH HİS friend candlevvick 

TO BOOBIE-LAND 

Now 1 must teli you that Pinocchio's best friend was a bad 
boy. His name was Romeo, but he was as long and thin as a 
candlevvick, so his friends called him “Candlevvick”. He vvas the 
laziest boy in the school, but Pinocchio liked him very much. 

When Pinocchio came to Candlevvick’s house, he said 
to him: 

“Tomorrovv you must come to breakfast at our house.” 

“Why?” 

“Tomorrovv vvill be a great day for me. Fil not be a 
puppet tomorrovv. Fil become a boy like you and ali the other 
boys.” 

“I am sorry,” said Candlevvick, “but I vvant to go avvay!” 
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“Go away where?” 

“Very far, very far, very far away; to Boobie-land. Come 
with me, Pinocchio! That’s the best country for us boys. There 
are no schools there! There are no teachers! There are no books! 
Nobody leams in that country. Only think, the autumn holidays 
begin on the fırst of January and are över on the last day of 
December. That is the country for me!” 

“But what do the boys do in Boobie-land?” asked Pinoc¬ 
chio. 

“They play games and dance ali the time. When night 
comes, they go to bed. In the morning they begin to play and 
dance again. Will you come with me?” 

“No, no, no and again no,” said Pinocchio. “1 must be 
a good boy. I must go home now. Good-bye, Candlevvick!” 

“Wait for two minutes, Pinocchio. Think well! Do you 
know that there will be more than a hundred of us? An old man 
will take us ali to that country. He has a lot of donkey carts.” 

“I am very sorry, but I can’t go with ali the boys to that 
great country. 1 must go home now,” said Pinocchio. 

But he didn’t go home. He thought a little and then asked: 
“Do the holidays there really begin on the fırst of January 
and are they över on the last day of December?” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes!” cried Candlewick. 

“Then I’ll go vvith you to Boobie-land.” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio’s best friend was the best boy in the school. 

2) Pinocchio didn’t like Candlewick because he was the 
laziest boy in the school. 

3) There was only one school in Boobie-land. 

4) İn Boobie-land the autumn holidays were över on the 
last day of December. 

JSS Complete the sentences. 

1) Romeo was as long and thin as... 

2) Candlewick said that there vvere no... 
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3) First Pinocchio didn’t... 

4) The holidays in Boobie-land... 

Answer the questions. 

1) Who was Pinocchio’s best friend? 

2) Why did they cali Romeo “Candlewick”? 

3) What did Candlevvick teli Pinocchio about Boobie-land? 

4) Why did Pinocchio want to go to Boobie-land? 
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Five months passed, and the happy days of the puppet 
were över. 

“How?” my readers will ask me. I’II teli you at önce, my 
little readers. 

M Agree or disagree. 

1) Only boys lived in Boobie-land. 

2) The oldest were fıfteen and the youngest were four or 
five years old. 

3) Some of the boys went to school on their hands. 

4) Pinocchio didn’t like the boys, he felt very sorry for 
them. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) The old man stopped his donkeys, and... 

2) The boys made... 

3) In every Street... 

4) Pinocchio soon made... 


pinocchio in boobie-land 

In the morning they came to Boobie-land! The old man 
stopped his donkeys, and the boys got out of the carts. Only 
boys lived in the country. The oldest were fourteen and the 
youngest were seven or eight years old. They made a great 
noise in the streets. They sang and danced. Some boys played 
the drums; others ran up and down. Some walked on their 
hands with their feet in the air: other boys laughed and jumped. 
In every Street there were theatres, and boys could stay there 
ali day. On the walls of the houses Pinocchio saw the words: 
‘’Long live playgrounds! Down with arithmetic, down with 
schools!” 

Pinocchio soon made friends with everybody. He was so 
happy! 

So the hours, the days, the weeks and the months passed. 


Anstver the guestions. 

1) How did Candlevvick and Pinocchio get to Boobie- 
land? 

2) What did the boys do in Boobie-land? 

3) What vvas there in every Street? 

4) Did Pinocchio find any friends in Boobie-land? 
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PINOCCHIO BECOMES 
A LİTTLE DONKEY 


“Then what shall I be?” 

“You’ll be a little donkey.” 

“Oh, poor little Pinocchio, poor little Pinocchio,” cried 
the puppet. He tried to pull his ears out of his head, but they 
only grew longer and longer. 

“My dear boy,” said the Puppy, “what can you do? Noth- 
ing! 1 must teli you this. Ali boys who are lazy and don’t want to 
go to school become little donkeys.” 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?” cried the poor 
puppet. “I’ll fınd Candlewick and break his bones, because he 
brought me to this town!” 

When Pinocchio got to his door, he thought of his don- 
key’s ears. The other boys mustn’t see them. He put his cap 
on his head, pushed his ears into it and pulled it well down 
över his nose. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) In the morning Pinocchio jumped out of bed and ran 
to the sea. 

2) Pinocchio saw two long donkey’s ears on his head. 

3) Pinocchio pulled at his ears, but they only grew long¬ 
er and longer. 

4) Pinocchio wanted to show his ears to Candlewick. 


It was morning. The sun was bright and the day was warm. 
Pinocchio jumped out of bed and went up to the mirror. And 
whai did he see? 

He saw two long ears on his head! And they were donkey’s 
ears! He began to cry, but it didn't help. Then he bcgan to pull 
at his ears. He pulled and pulled but his ears only grew and grew! 

The little Puppy who lived in the next room heard his 
cries. He came into Pinocchio’s room. He saw the donkey’s 
ears on the puppet’s head and asked him: 

“VVhat’s the matter with you?” 

‘Tm ili, my dear little Puppy, very ili.” 

“I’m very sorry for you,” said the Puppy. “But 1 must teli 
you that very soon you’ll not be a puppet and you’ll not be a boy!” 


Jg$ Complete the setıtences. 

1) Pinocchio looked in the mirror and... 

2) Pinocchio tried to pull his ears out, but... 

3) The Puppy said to Pinocchio that ali the boys who 
were lazy... 

4) Pinocchio put his cap on... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) What did Pinocchio do in the morning? 

2) What was the matter with his head? 

3) What did he try to do? 

4) Did Pinocchio want to thank Candlevvick? 
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0 Check yourself (Quiz 12). 

1 Why did Romeo’s friends cali him “Candlewick”? 

a) Romeo looked like a candle. 

b) Romeo was a very tali boy. 

c) Romeo was as long and thin as a candlevvick. 

d) Romeo sold candles. 

2 How many schools were there in Boobie-land? 

a) There were not many schools there. 

b) There were no schools there. 

c) There was one school only. 

d) There were three schools there. 

3 How long were the holidays in Boobie-land? 

a) The holidays were three months long. 

b) The holidays were six months long. 

c) The holidays were nine months long. 

d) The holidays were tvvelve months long. 

4 Who lived in Boobie-land? 

a) Many people lived in Boobie-land. 

b) Boys and giriş lived in Boobie-land. 

c) Only boys lived in Boobie-land. 

d) Only schoolchildren lived in Boobie-land. 

5 YVhat did Pinocchio see in the morning? 

a) He saw donkey’s ears on his head. 

b) He saw some bad boys in the mirror. 

c) He saw a very long nose in the mirror. 

d) He saw a donkey in the mirror. 

6 YVhat did Pinocchio try to do? 

a) Pinocchio tried to make friends with everybody in 
Boobie-land. 

b) He tried to go to school on his hands. 


c) He tried not to be a lazy boy. 

d) He tried to pull the ears out of his head. 

7 Why did Pinocchio put his cap on? 

a) He didn’t want anybody to see his ears. 

b) It was very cold that morning. 

c) He liked his cap very much. 

d) He vvanted everybody to see his cap. 
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PINOCCHIO BEGINS TO BRAY 
LIKE A DONKEY 

When Pinocchio came to the house where Candlewick lived, 
he knocked at the door. 

"Who’s there?” asked Romeo. 

“Me, Pinocchio!” answered the puppet. 

“Wait a minute and I’11 öpen the door.” 

At last Candlevvick opened the door. 

And do you know what Pinocchio saw? He saw his friend 
Candlevvick with a cap on his head. The cap came dovvn över 
his nose. 

“Is my friend ili like I am?” thought Pinocchio. 

“What’s the matter vvith you, my dear Candlevvick?” he 
asked. “Why have you that cap on your head? Why does it 
come dovvn to your nose?” 


“Well, you see,” ansvvered Candlevvick, “I fell dovvn and 
broke my leg, so the doctor told me to put on the cap as 
medicine. And you, dear Pinocchio, vvhy did you pull your 
cap dovvn över your nose?” 

“I fell dovvn and broke my arm, so the doctor told me to 
put on this cap as medicine.” 

“Oh, poor Pinocchio!” 

“Oh, poor Candlevvick!” 

Then they said nothing for a long time. They only looked 
at each other. 

At last the puppet said to his friend: 

“Can you shovv me your ears?” 

“Why not?” ansvvered Candlevvick. “But fırst, my dear 
Pinocchio, please, shovv me your ears.” 

“No! First you and then me.” 

“Well,” said the puppet. “Let us take off our caps at the 
same time.” 

“Ali right!” ansvvered Candlevvick. 

“Listen!” said Pinocchio. ‘TU count!” 

And Pinocchio began to count quickly: 

“One! Tvvo! Three!” 

At the vvord “three” the tvvo boys took off their caps and 
threvv them into the air. When Pinocchio and Candlevvick looked 
at each other, they began to laugh. 

And they laughed and laughed. 

Suddenly Candlevvick stopped and said to his friend : 

“Help me, help me, Pinocchio!” 

“VV'hat’s the matter vvith you?” 

“1 can’t stand on my feet.” 

“And I can't stand on my feet. I can only stand on my feet 
and on my hands,” said Pinocchio and began to cry. 

He and Candlevvick began to run round the room on their 
hands and feet. 

And after that? What must a donkey have? Do you knovv? 
Yes, a tail. Soon Pinocchio had a tail, and Romeo had a tail. 
Their tails grevv and grevv, and the tvvo boys became real don- 
keys. They couldn’t talk novv, they could only bray like real 
donkeys: 
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“Hee-haw! Hee-haw!” 

Suddenly they heard a voice: 

“Öpen the door! I’m the old man who brought you to this 
country. Öpen the door at önce, I teli you!” 

They opened the door, and the old man came into the 
room and said to the little donkeys: 

“Good, boys! You bray very well! Come with me now, 
I’ll seli you for good money!” 

The poor donkeys stood there with their heads down and 
their tails between their legs. What could they do? Nothing! 
Nothing! Nothing! 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) When Pinocchio came to his friend, he saw that Can- 
dlewick had no cap on. 

2) Pinocchio said that the doctor told him to put the cap 
on as medicine. 

3) First Candlevvick took ofT his cap. 

4) Pinocchio and Candlewick began to run round their 
room on their hands and feet. 

JB$ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio savv that his friend Candlevvick... 

2) Candlevvick said to Pinocchio that he fell dovvn and... 

3) At the word “three”... 

4) The poor donkeys stood... 

? Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio go? 

2) What did Pinocchio see vvhen he came to Candlevvick? 

3) What did Candlevvick say about his cap? 

4) What happened to Pinocchio and Candlevvick vvhen 
they began to run round the room? 
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pinocchio dances 

IN THE CIRCUS 

Novv, my little readers, I must teli you ali about this old 
man. He vvent from tovvn to tovvn and looked for boys vvho 
didn’t vvant to go to school. He took thcm to Boobie-land. 
There they did not leam anything but only played and played, 
and then became donkeys. When they vvere donkeys, the old 
man sold them for good money. 

Soon he sold Candlevvick to a farmer and Pinocchio to 
the director of a circus. This man vvanted to teach Pinocchio to 
jump and dance vvith his other animals. From the fırst day 
Pinocchio had a very, very hard life. He couldn’t eat the grass 
vvhich his master gave him for breakfast and for dinner. So he 
vvas alvvays very hungry. At last he leamed to eat grass. At fırst 
he couldn’t dance the dances vvhich his master tried to teach 
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him. His master beat him every day. At last he learned to dance 
many dances. 

Then a day came vvhen people saw placards on the Street 
corners: 

DO NOT FORGET TO COME 
TO OURCIRCUS 
TOMORROVV! 

YOU W1LL SEE 
ALL THE ACROBATS 
AND ALLTHE HORSES 
OF THE CIRCUS. 

YOU W1LLSEE 
THE STAR OF THE DANCE - 
LEH'LE DONKEY PINOCCHİO! 

COME! COME! COME! 

Everybody wanted to see “the star of the dance”. A lot of 
people stood near the circus every day and bought tickets. 

Everything went well at fırst: Pinocchio jumped and 
danced. The children laughed and laughed, they liked him 
very much. 

But one night he fell down and broke his leg. He couldn’t 
get up for a long time. When he got up, he was lame. 

“Pinocchio! Pinocchio! We want the little donkey! We want 
Pinocchio!” the people cried. 

But the little donkey couldn’t do anything for them. Next 
morning the animal doctor came to see him. When he saw 
Pinocchio’s lame foot, he said: 

“I’m sorry for you! You’ll be lame ali your life.” 

The director said to Pinocchio: 

“What can I do with a lame donkey? Nothing! You will 
eat a lot of food and you can’t work for it. I must seli you." 

He found a man who wanted to buy a donkey. This man 
asked him: 


“How much do you want for that lame donkey?” 

“Two gold pieces,” said the director. 

“İTİ give you one gold piece,” answered the man. “He 
can’t work. I want him only for his skin. I see that it is very 
hard. I want to make a drum for my children.” 

The man took the donkey to the sea. There he tied a stone 
round the donkey’s neck. Then he tied a rope round the don- 
key’s legs. He held the end of the rope in his hand and threvv the 
donkey into the vvater. Then he sat down on the ground and 
waited. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The old man looked for the boys who didn’t like to go 
to school. 

2) The old man sold Candlewick to the director of a 
circus and Pinocchio to a farmer. 

3) Pinocchio’s life at the circus wasn’t very hard. 

4) At last Pinocchio learned to dance two dances. 

J&Z Complete the sentences. 

1) When the lazy boys became donkeys, the old man... 

2) Pinocchio couldn’t eat... 

3) At fırst Pinocchio couldn’t dance... 

4) One night Pinocchio fell down and... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) Why did the old man go from town to town? 

2) Whom did everybody want to see? 

3) Why did the director of the circus seli Pinocchio? 

4) What did that man do with Pinocchio? 
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PINOCCHIO BECOMES A PUPPET AGAIN; 

A DOGFISH SWALLOWS HIM 

Fifty minutes passed and the man thought: "My poor little 
lame donkey is dead now. I’ll pull him out of the vvater, and 
ıhen Pil make a good drum out of his skin.” 

So hc began to pull at the rope. He pulled and pulled and 
pulled, and at last — what do you think he pulled out of the 
water? A little dead donkey? No, not a donkey! He pulled a 
little vvooden puppet out of the vvater! When he saw the wooden 
puppet, the poor man opened his mouth and didn’t know what 
to say. Then he asked Pinocchio: 

“And where is the little donkey that 1 threw into the sea?” 

“I am the little donkey,” said Pinocchio and laughed. 

“You?” 

“Yes, me.” 


“How can that be? You were a little donkey when 1 bought 

you!” 

“Well, master, if you want to know. Pil teli you. Önce I 
was a puppet. 1 went to school like other boys. But I was lazy 
and didn’t want to leam. Then 1 ran away from home. One day 
I became a donkey with long ears and a long tail! Then a circus 
man bought me. He taught me to dance. But one night I fell 
and broke my leg. I became lame. So the direetor sold me to 
you and you bought me.” 

“And I gave him a gold piece for you. Now, who will 
give me back my gold piece?” 

“And why d id you buy me?” asked Pinocchio. “You bought 
me to make a drum out of my skin! A drum!” 

“Yes! And now where shall 1 fınd another skin?” 

“There are so many other little donkeys!” said Pinocchio. 

“Teli me, you bad boy,” said the man. “Is that the end of 
your story?” 

“No,” ansvvered the puppet. “It isn’t! When you threw me 
into the water, a lot of fısh began to eat me. Some ate my 
ears, others my neck. Some fısh ate the skin on my legs and one 
fısh ate my tail. They ate up ali the meat on the donkey’s body. 
Then they tried to eat the wood. They couldn’t do that because 
my vvood is very hard. So they swam away. And now you know 
ali my story. You know why you pulled a puppet out of the 
wafer and not a donkey.” 

“I can laugh at your story,” cried the man, “but I know 
that I bought you for one gold piece. I must have my money 
back. Shall I teli you what I'll do? Pil seil you again for a gold 
piece.” 

“Ali right, seli me if you can!” 

With these words Pinocchio jumped into the vvater and 
svvam avvay. 

He svvam and svvam. Suddenly he savv... Do you knovv 
vvhat he savv? He savv the great head of the Dogfish! Önly think 
hovv frightened Pinocchio vvas vvhen he savv his great öpen mouth. 
Pinocchio tried to svvim avvay from the Dogfish. He vvorked vvith 
his arms, his legs and his feet. He svvam quicker and quicker. 
But nothing could help him! The Dogfish svvam quicker than 
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the puppet. Hc swam up to Pinocchio, opened his great mouth 
with its great teeth and swallowed hini. 

It was very dark ali round. Pinocchio could see nothing. 
He listened, but he could hear nothing. Suddenly he saw a 
light far avvay and he began to walk to it. The light became 
brighter and brighter. He vvalked and vvalked — and at last he 
found... What do you think he found? 

Read the next chapter, and you will know what Pinocchio 
found in the body of the Dogfısh. 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) The man pulled a dead donkey out of the water. 

2) When Pinocchio fınished his story, he thanked the 
man and went avvay. 

3) The Dogfısh swam quicker than Pinocchio. 

4) The Dogfısh tried to eat Pinocchio, but the wood was 
very hard, so the Dogfısh svvam avvay. 

Complete the sentences. 

1) When the man saw a vvooden puppet, he... 

2) With these vvords Pinocchio... 

3) The Dogfısh svvam up to... 

4) Suddenly Pinocchio savv a light... 

? Anstver the questions. 

1) Why did the man buy Pinocchio? 

2) What did Pinocchio do vvhen he fınished his story? 

3) Why couldn’t Pinocchio svvim avvay from the Dogfısh? 

4) What happened to Pinocchio? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 13). 

1 Why did Candlewick have a cap on? 

a) İt vvas very cold that day. 

b) Candlevvick didn’t vvant anybody to see his ears. 
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c) The doctor told him to put the cap on as medicine. 

d) Candlevvick alvvays had his cap on. 

2 Who took off his cap first? 

a) Candlevvick took off his cap first. 

b) Pinocchio took off his cap first. 

c) They took off their caps at the same time. 

d) At the vvord “three” the old man took off his cap. 

3 What did the old man do? 

a) He vvent from tovvn to tovvn vvith his circus. 

b) He vvent from tovvn to tovvn and looked for the boys 
vvho didn’t like to go to school. 

c) He made drums and sold them. 

d) He bought donkeys and taught them to dance. 

4 Why were the first days at the circus very hard for Pinocchio? 

a) He couldn’t eat the grass the master gave him for 
breakfast and dinner. 

b) He didn't like the director of the circus. 

c) He couldn't dance many dances. 

d) Everybody vvanted to see “the star of the dance”. 

5 What happened to Pinocchio one n'ıght? 

a) The Dogfısh svvallovved him. 

b) The children savv his long ears and began to laugh at 
him. 

c) The master beat him because he couldn’t dance vvell. 

d) He fell dovvn and broke his leg. 

6 Why did the director of the circus seli Pinocchio? 

a) Pinocchio ate very much. 

b) Pinocchio couldn't dance because he vvas lame. 

c) Pinocchio didn’t learn to dance many dances. 

d) The director vvanted to get some money to buy a nevv 
drum for his circus. 
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7 What happened to Pinocchio then? 

a) The man made a drum out of Pinocchio’s skin. 

b) Pinocchio became the director of the circus. 

c) The Dogfısh swallowed Pinocchio. 

d) Pinocchio broke his leg again. 



NOW YOU WILL KNOW EVERYTHING 

Pinocchio walked and walked and suddenly he saw a 
little table with a lamp on it. There was a little old man at 
the table. The old man was Geppetto, Pinocchio’s father. 
Pinocchio was so happy that he wanted to laugh, and he 
wanted ta cry at the same time. He ran up to the table and 
kissed the old man. 

“Oh, my dear Papa! I’m with you at last! Now we’ll 
always be together, always, always!” 

“Oh, are you really my dear Pinocchio?” said the little 
old man. 

“Yes, yes, I am Pinocchio, really Pinocchio! And you 
are not angry with me. Oh, my dear Papa, how good you are!” 
Then Pinocchio began to teli his story. And Geppetto 

said: 
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“I saw you too when I was on the sea. But I could not 
come back. Then the big Dogfısh swallowed me. It was two 
years ago.” 

“But how could you live here ali that time?” asked 
Pinocchio. “What do you eat here? Where did you get the 
lamp?” 

“I’U teli you everything,” answered Geppetto. “On the 
day when the Dogfısh swallowed me, he swallowed a big ship, 
too. There were many things in it: meat and chickens, sugar 

and svveets. I am not hungry.” 

“But, dear Papa,” said Pinocchio, “now we must get out 

of here.” 

“How?” 

“We must go through the mouth of the Dogfısh, jump 

into the sea, and swim away.” 

“You talk well, my dear Pinocchio, but 1 can’t swim. 

“1 am a good swimmer,” said Pinocchio. “You can get on 
my back.” 

They began to walk back. At last they came to the mouth 
of the Dogfısh. İt was öpen, because the Dogfısh was asleep, 
and he alvvays slept vvith his mouth öpen. “This is a good time 
to run away,” said Geppetto. They began to walk down the great 
tongue of the Dogfısh. When they came to the end of it, the 
puppet said to his father: 

“Get on my back and put your arms round my neck.” 
Pinocchio jumped into the water vvith his father on his 
back and began to svvim. He svvam and svvam and at last they 
came home. 


JgÇ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio was so happy that... 

2) Geppetto was not hungry because... 

3) The mouth of the Dogfısh was öpen because... 

4) Pinocchio jumped into... 

? Ansfver the questions. 

1) Where did Pinocchio see Geppetto? 

2) Why was Pinocchio so happy? 

3) Why vvasn’t Geppetto hungry? 

4) Hovv did Pinocchio and his father svvim avvay from 
Dogfısh? 


M Agree or disagree. 

1) Pinocchio vvas so happy that he began to cry. 

2) The mouth of the Dogfısh vvas closed, because the 
Dogfısh alvvays slept vvith his mouth closed. 

3) Geppetto jumped into the vvater vvith Pinocchio on 
his back and began to svvim. 

4) Geppetto and Pinocchio jumped into the vvater and 
svvam and svvam and at last they came home. 
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PINOCCHIO BECOMES 
A BOY AT LAST 

Well, my dear little readers, this is the last chapter of my 
story. Pinocchio became a very good puppet. He began to 
nıake little baskels and seli them to people: he wanted to buy a 
new coat for his father. 

Önce he met the Snail on the road. The Snail lived with 
the Fairy. Pinocchio was very glad to see her. 

“Teli me quickly, my dear little Snail,” said Pinocchio. 
“Where is my Mamma. vvhere is my good Fairy? Is she far from 
here? Can I go to see her?” 

“My dear Pinocchio, the poor Fairy is ili.” 

“Isshe in hospital?” 

“Yes, she is in hospital! And she has no money to buy a 
piece of bread.” 


“Is that so?” cried Pinocchio. “Oh, poor Fairy! Poor 
Fairy! I have only one gold piece. Here it is. Take it, Snail, and 
carry it at önce to my good Fairy!” 

The Snail took the gold piece and went to the Fairy with it 
as quickly as she could. 

That night when Pinocchio was asleep he saw the Fairy. 
She kissed him and said: 

“Very good, Pinocchio! You are a good boy, and Fil give 
you a present. You’ll know tomorrovv what that present is. 
Good night, dear boy! Try to be good and you’ll be happy!” 

At that moment Pinocchio opened his eyes. It vvas morn- 
ing. When he sat up, he saw that he was not a vvooden puppet, 
but a boy like ali other boys. He jumped out of bed and found 
a new shirt, new trousers, a new cap and new shoes ready for 
him. He put on his new clothes. Then he put his hands in his 
pockets and pulled out a little pürse. On the pürse vvere these 
words: “The Fairy vvith the Blue Hair gives this money back to 
her dear Pinocchio. She thanks him very much.” He opened 
the pürse and found... one gold piece? No, children. he found 
a hundred gold pieces there. 

Then he looked in the mirror. He didn't see a wooden 
puppet. He saw a boy vvith black hair, blue eyes and a nice 
mouth. 

How happy Geppetto vvas vvhen he savv him! 

“Father, vvhere is the old vvooden puppet?” asked Pinoc¬ 
chio. 

“Here it is,” ansvvered Geppetto and looked at a big pup¬ 
pet on a chair. Pinocchio looked at it and then said: 

“Hovv bad I vvas vvhen I vvas a puppet, and hovv glad I am 
to be a boy!” 

$ Agree or disagree. 

1) At last Pinocchio became a very good puppet. 

2) Önce Pinocchio met the Fairy on the road. 

3) On the pürse there vvere the vvords: “It is never too 
late to learn”. 

4) This is the last chapter of the story. 
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jBZ Complete the sentences. 

1) Pinocchio wanted... 

2) The Snail told Pinocchio that the Fairy had no... 

3) The Snail took the gold piece and... 

4) Pinocchio jumped out of bed and... 

? Ârıswer the questions. 

1) Whom d id Pinocchio meet on the road? 

2) What did the Snail teli Pinocchio about the Fairy? 

3) What did Pinocchio fınd in one of his pockets? 

4) What did Pinocchio say when he looked in the mirror 
in the morning? 

0 Check yourself (Quiz 14). 

1 Pinocchio was so happy that... 

a) he began to cry. 

b) he began to laugh. 

c) he vvanted to laugh and to cry at the same time. 

d) he didn’t know what to do. 

2 VVhen Pinocchio and his father came to the mouth of the Dog- 
fish, it was öpen because... 

a) Geppetto asked the Dogfısh to öpen the mouth. 

b) Pinocchio made the Dogfısh öpen the mouth. 

c) The Dogfısh always slept with his mouth öpen. 

d) The mouth of the Dogfısh was always öpen. 

3 Pinocchio jumped into the water... 

a) with his father on his back and began to swim. 

b) and swam away from his father. 

c) and swam and at last he came home. 

d) and Geppetto jumped into the water too, and they 
swam away from the Dogfısh. 


4 The Snail told Pinocchio that... 

a) the Fairy vvanted to see him very much. 

b) the Fairy had no money to buy a piece of bread. 

c) the Fairy vvorked in a hospital. 

d) the Fairy bought some new clothes for Pinocchio. 

5 Pinocchio became a very good boy and he... 

a) began to go to school every day. 

b) began to make baskets and seli them to people. 

c) began to carry vvater in jugs. 

d) began to make shoes and seli them to people. 

6 Pinocchio gave a gold piece to the Snail and asked her... 

a) to carry it at önce to the Fairy. 

b) to buy a piece of bread for the Fairy. 

c) to buy a warm coat for Geppetto. 

d) to buy some meat for Alidoro. 

7 VVhen Pinocchio looked in the mirror in the morning, he saw... 

a) long ears on his head. 

b) a little donkey with blue eyes. 

c) a big vvooden puppet with blue eyes and a nice nose. 

d) a boy with black hair and blue eyes. 
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Quiz 1. 

I. d; 2. b; 3. b; 4. c; 5. b; 6. a; 7. d. 

Quiz 2. 

I. a; 2. c; 3. d; 4. a; 5. b; 6. d; 7. a. 

Quiz 3. 

I. a; 2. c; 3. c; 4 a; 5 c; 6. b; 7. d. 

Quiz 4. 

1. d; 2. d; 3. c; 4. d; 5. a; 6. d; 7. d. 

Quiz 5. 

1. d; 2. a; 3. c; 4. c; 5. b; 6. b; 7. d. 

Qu iz 6. 

1. b; 2. a; 3. d; 4. b; 5. a; 6. c; 7. a 
Quiz 7. 

1. b; 2. d; 3. c; 4. c; 5. a; 6. c; 7. a. 

Quiz 8. 

1. b; 2. c; 3. b; 4. a; 5. d; 6. c; 7. b. 

Quiz 9. 

1. c; 2. a; 3. c; 4. b; 5. c; 6. b; 7. b. 

Quiz 10. 

1. a; 2. c; 3. c; 4. d; 5. d; 6. b; 7. c. 

Quiz 11. 

1. d; 2. a; 3. c; 4. b; 5. c; 6. a; 7. d. 

Quiz 12. 

1. c; 2. b; 3. d; 4. c; 5. a; 6. d; 7. a. 

Quiz 13. 

1. b; 2. c; 3. b ; 4. a; 5. d; 6. b; 7. c. 

Quiz 14. 

1. c; 2. c; 3. a; 4. b; 5. b; 6. a; 7. d. 
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VOCABULARY 


İIpHHHTbie COKpameHHfl 


a adjective — hmh rıpmıaraTe/ib- 
Hoe 

adv adverb — Hapemıe 
conj conjunction — cok >3 
int inteıjection — MOKaoveTHe 
n noun — hmh cyuıecTBHTe^b- 
Hoe 

num numeral — mhcjiHT ejibHoe 
p.p. past partici ple — npmıac- 
THe npouıeaıııero BpeMeHn 

A 

a [eı {noAHan (popjua); a (pedy- 
HupoeaHHüH (popMa)] Heonpe- 
iiejıeHHbiH apTHKJib; 
an — neped ejacHbtMu 
about [a'baut] prep o, 06 . ot- 
HocuTejibHo; okojio, npw6jiH- 
aMTejibHo; ııo; adv BOKpyr, 
KpyroM 

adventure [ad'ventja] n npnıcno- 
MeHHe 

afraid [a'freıd] a ncnyraHHbm; 

be afraid of smth. öoHTbca 
nero-.ı. 

after ['a:fta] prep nocne; no; 3 a; 
no 3 ajiH 

aftemoon [,a:fta'nu:n] n BpeMH 
nocjıe noJiyitHH 
good afternoon /toöpbifi jeHb 
(npu ecmpene eo emopoü no- 
AoeuHe d ha) 

again [a'geınj adv CHOBa, onHTb 
ago [a'gau] adv To.vıy Ha 3 aa 
air [ea] n B 03 ayx 
alive [a'laıv] a *hboh 


pl plural — MHO*ecTBeHHoe mmc- 
,ıo 

prep preposition — npe/uor 
pron pronoun — MecTOHMeHne 
v verb — naran 
3 Ö. 3 jecb 

MH. HUCAO — MH0>KeCTBeHH0e 
Mncno 

CM. CMOTpn 

cpaeııum. cmeneHb— cpaBHM- 
TenbHa» deneHb 


ali [a:l] prep Becb, bch, Bce; 
BCHKHH, Ka>KJlblH 
ali right a b nopnüKe; adv KaK 
HyxHo; int xopoıuo, corna- 
ceH 

along [a'İDrı] prep Büonb, no; 
adv Bnepen 

always ['a:lweız| adv Bcena 
and [zend] conj n, a 
angry ['asrıgrı] a cepanTbin, 
pa3apaxeHHbin 
be angry with smb. cepaHTb- 
ca ııa Koro-n. 

another [a'nAÖa] prep npyron, 
eme oahh 

answer ['a:nsa] v OTBe'iaTb 
any ['eni] pron KaKOH-HHÖyjb (e 
eonpocumeAbuoM u ompuu,a- 
meAbHOM npedAOMcenufvc) 
anybody [ enıbDdı] pron kto- 
HHÖyiIb 

anything ['enıGıp] pron mto-hh- 
6ynb 

apple ['aepl] n aönoKO 
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arithmetic [a'rıOmatık] n apn<J)- 
MeTHKa 

arm [a:m] n pyKa (om Kucmu do 
ruena) 

as [sez (nojınan <fiop.\ıa)\ az (pe- 
dynupoeaHHan qbop.vta)] conj 
KaK, TaK KaK 
as ... as TaK*e ... KaK 
ask [a:sk] v cnpauiHBaTb, npo- 
CHTb, nonpOCHTb 
asleep [a'sli:p| a cnaıuHİi 
be asleep cnaTb 
fail asleep 3acHyTb 
at [zet (no.man tfiopMû); at (pe- 
dynupomHHüH (popjna)] prep 
b, y, npn; Ha; 3a 
ate [et] cm. eat 
autumn ['a:tam] n oceHb 
away [a'weı] adv o6o3Ha'taeT 
yjıajıeHHe aaHHoro Mecıa aa- 
aeKo; o6o3HaHaeTjiBH>KeHHe, 
yaaaeHHe npowb 
axe [seks] n Tonop 

B 

back [baek] n cnHHa; adv Ha3aa; 
OÖpaTHO 

bad [baed] a njıoxoft 
basket [’barskıt] n Kop3HHa 
be [bi: (muihoh (fiopMa): bı (pe- 
dynupoeaHHan (fiopMa )] (was, 
were) v 6bnb, cyınecTBO- 
BaTb, HaxoaHTbCH; aaıaTbca 
beard [bıad] n 6opoaa 
beat [bi:t] (beat) v öHTb, yaa- 

P«Tb 

beautiful [’bju:tıful] a KpacH- 
BbiH, npeKpacHbiH 
became [bı'keım] cm. become 
because [bı'ko:z] conj noTOMy 
hto, taK KaK 


become [bı'kAm] (became) v 

craHOBHTbCH, ciieaaTbca 
bed [bed] n KpoBaTb, nocTeab 
before [bı'fo:] prep nepea, ao; 

adv paHbuıe. npeacae 
beg [beg] v npocmb, nonpo- 
UiaHHHMaTb 

began [bı'gaen] cm. begin 
begin [bı'gın] (began) v H3MH- 
HaTb(Cfl) 

behind [bı'haınd] adv C3aan. 
no3aaH 

best [best] a ayMiıiHM; adv ayn¬ 
ıne Bcero 

better ['beta] û aynıne; advjıy* ı- 
uae, öoabiııe 

be better nyBCTBOBaTb ce6a 
aynıne, BbnaopaBaHBaTb 
between [bı'twi:n] prep Meacuy 
big [bıg] a 6oabinon 
bird [b3:d] n riTMua 

bit [bit] cm. bite 
bite [baıt] (bit) n yKyc; v Ky- 
caTb(ca) 

bite off OTKycuTb 
black [bitek] a nepHbiit 
blind [blaınd] a caenoit 
blue [blu:] a roayöoü 
boat [baut] n aoaKa 
body [ bDdı] n Teao. TyaoBnme 
bone [baıın] n KOCTb 
Boobie-land [’burbı'lıend] n 
cTpaHa aypaKOB 
bought [ba:t] cm. buy 
boy [boı] n MaabnHK 
bray [breı] v peBeTb (of) oc.ıe) 
bread [bred] n xae6 
break [breık] (broke) v aoMaTb 
breakfast [’brekfast] n saBTpaK 
bright [braıt] a 6aecTamnM, ap- 

KHH 

brightly [’braıtlı] adv hpko 
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bring [brıp] (brought) v npw- 

HOCHTb 

broke [brauk] cm. break 
brother [’brAÖa] n 6paT 
brought |'bra:t] cm. bring 
burn [b3:n] (burnt) v (c)ropeTb; 
>Ke4b, cxcnraTb 
burn away cropeTb, cropaTb 
burnt [b3:nt] cm. burn 
busy ['bizi] a 3aHBTOH 
but [bAt] conj ho, a, oaHaKO, 
TeM He MeHee 

buy [baı] (bought) v noKynaTb 
by [baı] prep y, npn, OKoao, 
no, k 

c 

cake [keık] n nnpoacHoe 
cali [ka:l] v Ha3biBaTb 
came [keım] cm. come 
can [ka?n (nonnan rpop.\ıa)\ kan 
(pedyuupoeaHHan (popMa)] 
(could) V MOHb 

candlewick ['kaendl,wık] n c])H- 
mrtb, (])HTHaeK 
cannot [’kasnat] v He vıory. He 
Moxceıub, He MoxeT, He mo- 
xeM. He MOJKere, He vıoryT 
can’t [ka:nt] v = cannot 
cap [ka?p] n ıııanKa, uıanoHKa 
carry [' kasrı] v Hecnı, HocnTb; 
BC3TH, B03HTb 

cart [ka:t] n n0B03Ka, (JjyproH 
catch fkaetj] (caught) v aoBHTb, 

nOHMaTb, CXB3THTb. 
cat [kcet] n KoniKa 
caught [ka:t] cm. catch 
cave [keıv] n neınepa 
chair [tjea] // CTya 
chapter [’tjaepta] n raaBa (e khu- 
ee) 


cbeck [tjek] v npoBepaTb, koh- 
TpoanpoBaTb 

chicken [’tjıkın] n nbinaeHOK 
child [tjaıld] (mh. hucjio children) 
n peöeHOK, anm 
circus ['s3:kas] n ıınpK 
clean [kli:n] a hhctuh 
clothes [klauöz] n oaeacaa 
coat [kaut] n naabTO 
cold [kauld] a xoaonHbin; n xo- 
aoa 

he is cold eMy xoaoaHo 
come [kAm] (came) v npnxo- 
aHTb, npne3xaTb 
come down cnycraTbca, cnyc- 
Karbca 

come in BxoanTb 
come up to noaxoamb k 
complete [kam'pli:t| v 3aKaH- 
HHBaTb, 3aBepmaTb 
comer ['ka:na] n yroa 
could [kud] cm. can 
count [kaunt] v cnmaTb 
country ['kAntrı] n CTpaHa 
crawfish [ kra:fıj] n penHOft paK 
cry [kraı] n kphk; v KpnnaTb; 
naaKaTb 

cup [kAp] n nauiKa 
cut [kAt] (cut) v pe3aTb, Bbipe3aTb 
cut off OTpe3aTb, o6pe3aTb 
cut out Bbipe3aTb 

D 

dance [da:ns] n TaHeu; vıaHue- 
BaTb 

dark [da:k] a TeMHbiH 
day [deı] n aeHb 
dead [ded] a MepTBbifi 
be dead y\ıepeib 
dear [dia] a aoporon, MHabiii 
December [dı'semba] n aeKaopb 
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did [dıd] cm. do 
dinner ['dına] n o6ea 
do [du:j (did) v nejıaTb, Bbinon- 
HHTb 

doctor ['dokta] n aoıcrop 
dog [dog] n co6aKa 
dogfish ['dDgfıJj n MopcKaa co- 
6aıca (aKyaa) 
donkey ['dogkı] n ocea 
door [do:] n ziBepb 
down [daun] adv BHH3(y) 
drank [dra?qk] cm. drink 
drink [drıgk] (drank) n nmbe; v 
nHTb 

dress [dres] n ıuıarbe; v oneBarbca 

drum [drAm] n 6apa6aH 

dry [draı] a cyxoft; v cyuiHTb 

E 

each other [,i:tJ'AÖa] pron apyr 
apyra 

ear [ta] n yxo 

early ['3:1ı] a paHHHH; adv paHO 
earth [3:0] n 3Cmjth 
eat [i:t] (ate) v ecTb, KyrnaTb 
eat up cbecTb, CT>eaaTb 
end [end] n KOHeu; v KomtaTbCH 
evening ['irvnıg] n Benep 
every [ evrı] pron Kaacabitf 
everybody ['evrıbodı] pron Kax- 
abiH, bchkhü, Bce 
everything ['evrıGnj] pron Bce 
eye [aı] n nıa3 

F 

face [feıs] n jihllo 
fact [faekt] n c[>aKT 
fairy ['fearı] n BO/ııueöHHua, 
(j)efl; a BOjruıeÖHbiM 
fairy-tale [’fearıteıl] n CKa3Ka 


fail [fa:l] (fell) v naaaTb 
fail down ynacTb 
fail ili 3a6ojıeTb 
fail out of BbinacTb H3 
far [fa:] a aaneıcHH, aauibHHii; 
adv aa-ieıco 

far away BaajiH, naneKo 
farm [fa:m] n (])epMa 
farmer ['forma n <J>epMep 
farmhouse ['fa:mhaus] n >khjioh 
aoM Ha 4>epMe 

fast [fa:st] adv öbicrpo, CKopo 
father ['farda] n oîeu 
feel [fi:l] (felt) v nyBCTBOBaTb 
(ce6a) 

feet [fi:t] (mh. hucjio om foot) n 
Horu 

fell [fel] cm. fail 


felt 

few 


felt 

fju: 


cm. feel 

pron Mano 


a few HecKOJibKO, HeMHoro 


field [fi:İd 
fight [faıt 


n none 

(fought) v apaTbCH, 
6opoTbca 

figüre ['fıga] n (})Hrypa 

find [faınd] (found) v HaxoaHTb, 

H3HTH 

fire ['faıa] n oroHb; kbmhh 
fıreplace J'faıapleıs] n onar; ıca- 

MHH 

first [f3:st] num nepBbin; adv 
CHanajıa, cnepBa 
at first cHasana 
fish [fi/] n pbiöa, pbiöbi 
fisherman ['fı/a man] n pbiöaK 
five [faıv] num nHTb 
floor [fb:] n nojı 
food [fu:d] n nMiua 
following [fobun}] a cneayıo- 

IUMH 

foot [fut] (mh. hucjio feet) n 
Hora, cTynHH 


for [fa:] prep rim, pann, 3a, Ha, 
b TeneHHe, b npoao/ıxeHne 
forget [fa'get] (forgot) v 3aobi- 
BaTb 

forgot [fa'gDt] cm. forget 
forty f'fartı] num copoK 
fought [fa:tj cm. fight 
found [faund] cm. find 
four [fa:] num neTbipe 
fourteen [,fa:'ti:n] num HeTbip- 
HaüuaTb 
fox ffoks] n JiHca 
friend [frend] n apyr, noapvra 
frightened [’fraıtnd] a ncnyraH- 
Hfalft 

be frightened 6oflTbca, (Hc)ny- 
raTbCH 

from [from (nojinan (popMa ); fram 
(pedyuupoeaHHaR ıpopMa )] 
prep ot, H3, c 

front [frAnt] n nepenHHH CTopo- 
Ha nero-H. 

in front of nepea Kevı-;ı. 
(HeM-JI.) 

frying-pan ['frang,paen] n cko- 
Bopoaa 

G 

game [geım] n ıırpa 

play game s nrpaTb b nrpbi 
garden [ga:dn| n cm 
gave [geıv cm. give 
gentleman djentlman] n itxeH- 

TejibMeH 

get [get] (got) v nojıynaTb, ao- 

CT3BjlHTb; CT3HOBMTbCH, ae- 

-laTbcn; HoönpaTbCH 

get in (into) nonaaaTb (b) 

get up BCTaBaTb 

get out (oO yxoanTb, yfi™ (H3) 

get out! yÖHpaHcn! 


girl [g3:l] n aeBOHKa 
give [gıv] (gave) v .ıaBaTb 
give back OT/ıa(Ba)Tb 
glad [glasd] a paaocTHbiH 
be glad paaoBaTbcn 
go [gau] (went) v math, xo- 
üHTb, noHTH; exaTb, yxojiHTb; 
ye3)KaTb; OTnpaaiHTbcn 
go away yfiTH, yxoaHTb 
go İn (into) BOHTM. BXOaHTb (B) 
go out (oO BbIHTH, BbIXOIIHTb 
(H3) 

go to bed Jio)KHTbCH cnaTb 
go to see smbd nofiTH k ko- 

MV-JI., HUBeCTHTb KOTO-H. 
gold [gauld] n 30,1 oto 
good |gud a xoponiHH; aoöpbiii 
good-bye gud'baı] int ao cbh- 
aamıa 

say good-bye rıpocTHTbcn, 
npouıaTbca 
got [got] cm. get 
grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 
great [greıt] a 6o.iburoH; bcihkhh 
green [gri:n] a 3eJieHbiH 
grew [gru:] cm. grow 
ground [graund] n 3evuiH 
grow [grau] (grew) v (c)aeaaTb- 
CH. CTaHOBHTbCfl; pacTM 

H 

had [ha;d ( nojiHan (popMa); had 
(pedyuupoeaHHan ıpopMa )] cm. 

have 

hair [hea] n Bo.ıocbi 
hand [hasnd] « py«a (KHCTb pyıcn) 
hang [ha?g] v noBecuTb (Koro-a.) 
hang [haeg] (hung) v BHceTb, 
noBecHTb (hto-h.) 
happy ['haepı] a cnacT.mBbni, 
aOBOHbHblH 
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I 


hard [ha:d] adv ynopHO, ycepa- 
ho; cMJibHo; TJDiceao; a TBep- 
jbitt; TpyaHbih; TJDKeabih 
have [haev (nojman ıpopjua ); hav 
(pedyuupoeannaa tpopjua )] 
(had) V HMeTb 

he [hi: (nojiHaa <popMa)\ hı (pe- 
âyuupmaHHüH tpopMa) ) pron oh 
head [hed] n roJiOBa 
hear [hıa] (heard) v cabiıuaTb, 
yc.nbimaTb 

heard [h3:d] cm. hear 
heavy [’hevı] oTH>Keabih (o eece) 
held held] cm. hold 
help Help] v no.voraTb 
her [ha:] pron ee, cboh (aeü?)\ 
eh, ee ( Koeol ) 
here [hıa] adv 3aecb, cıoaa 
from here oTcıoaa 
hid [hıd] cm. hide 
hide [haıd] (hid) v npHTaTbca 
hit [hıt| (hit) v yaaparb 
hold [haıld] (held) v aep>«aTb 
hold out npoTaniBaTb 
hole [haol] n hmkb; nbipa 
holidays ['holıdız] n KaHHKyjibi 
home [haunı] n aoM, hum mite; 
adv aoMoh 

homework['haumw3:k] n ao- 
MauiHee 3aaaHne 
hospital ['hospıtlj n öo.ibHHua 
hot [hDt| a ropa'iHM, xapKnh 
hour [’aua] n aac 
how [hac] adv KaK, KaKHM 06 - 
pa30M 

how much cKojibKO 
hundred [’hAndrad] num cto: n 
COTHH 

hung [hAp] cm. hang 
hungry [’hAogrı] a roaoaHbih 
be hungry 6biTb roaoaHbiM, 
xoTeTb ecTb 


I [aı] pron a 
if [ıf] conj e can 
ili [il] a öoabHoh 
be ili öojıeib 
fail ili 3a6oaeTb 
in [in prep b (bhvtph) 
into 'ıntu: (nonHaa <popMa)\ 
'ınta (pedyuupoeaHHaa /pop- 
Mü)] prep B (BHVTpb) 

island ['aıland] n octpob 
it [ıt] pron oh, OHa, oho; ero. 
eMy, ee, eh (o neodyuıeeMH- 
höix npeÖMemax u Mcueom- 
Hbix) 

its [ıts] pron ero, ee; cboh (o 
HeodyuteeaeHHbix npeÖMemax 
u MCueonwbix) 

J 

January ['d 3 aenjuarı] n «HBapb 
jug [d3Ag] n kvbujhh. öaHKa 
jump [d 3 Amp] v npbiraîb 
jump down crıpbirHyTb 
jump İntO BCKOMHTb B 
jump OUt (of) BMCKOHMTb (H3) 
jump up BCKOHHTb, noa- 
npbirHyTb 

K 

kili [kıl] V yöHTb, yÖHBaTb 
kind [kaınd] a aoöpbih, aıo6e3- 
Hblh 

king [kıp] n Kopo.ib 
kiss [kıs] v ueaoBaTb 
kitchen [’kıtjın] n KyxHH 
kitten [kıtn] n kotöhok 
knew [nju:] cm. know 
knife [naıfj n ho>k 
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knock [nDk] (at) v CTynaTb (b) 
know [nau] (knew) v 3HaTb; y3- 
Ha(Ba)Tb 

L 

lame [leım] a xpOMoh 
large [la:d 3 ] a 6oabiuoh 
last [la:st] a rıocaeaHHh, npo- 
uıabih 

at last HaKOHeu 
last night Baepa BeuepoM 
late [leıt a ri03aHMh 
laziness leızınıs] aeHb 
lazy ['leızı] a aeHHBbiii 
lay [leı] c,w. lie 

leam [İ3:n] n yMHTb(ca), yama, 
hto-ji.; HayHHTbca «ıeMy-a.; 
y3HaBaTb (o weM-a.) 
left [left] a aeBbih 
to the left HaaeBO 
leg [leg] n Hora; HOXKa 
lesson [ lesn] n ypox 
teach a lesson npoyHHTb 
let [let] v no3Boa«Tb 
let us go nohae.M(Te) 
lie [laı] n aoncb, HerıpaBaa 
teli a lie (lies) roBopurb He- 
npaBay 

lie [laı] (lay) v aexaTh 
life [laıf] n XH3Hb 
light [laıt] n CBeT, oroHb 
like laik v jno6HTb, HpaBUTbca 
like laik prep noaoÖHO, Kax; a 
noxo*Hh 

be like öbiTb noxo*HM 
look like noxoaHTb Ha 
listen ['lısn] v (to) cayıuaib, 
npHcayuiHBaTbca 
little [’lıtl] a MaaeHbKHh; adv 
Maao 

a little HeMHoro 


lİVe [liv] V XHTb 
long [Ido] a aaHHHbih, aoarnh; 
adv aoaro 

long live aa aapaBCTByeT 
look [luk] v cMOTpeTb, raaaenb; 
Ka3aTbca, BbiraaaeTb 
look at CMOTpeTb Ha 
look back oraaHyTbCH 
look for HCKaTb 
look like 6biTb noxo*HM, 
noxoanTb Ha 

look out (of) BbiraaabiBaTb (M3) 
look round ocMaTpıiBaTbca 
look up B3raHHyTb, noaHHTb 
roaoBjr 

lost [lost] cm . lose 
lose [lu:z] (lost) v (no)TepsTb 
lot [İDt] n öoabiuoe «oaHnecTBO 
a lot of mhoto 

M 

made [meıd] cm . make 
make [meık] (made) v aeaaTb, 
caeaaTb; 3acTaBHTb 
mamma [ma'ma:, 'ma:ma] n 
MaMa, MaMOHKa 
man [masn] n MeaoBeıc; MyjKHHHa 
many ['meni] pron mhoto, mho- 
rwe 

marten ['ma:tın] n ıcyHuna 
mask [ma:sk] n MacKa 
master ['marsta] n xo3HHH, roc- 
noaıiH 

matter ['maşta] n aeao. Bonpoc 
what’s the matter? b aeM 
aeao? mto cayanaocb? 
may [meı] v Mory, Moaceııib, 
MoaceT, MoxeTe. MoryT 
may I? mohcho (MHe)? 
me [mi:] pron MHe, MeH»; pa3e. a 
medicine [ medsın] n aeKapcTBO 
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take medicine npıı hhM aTb 
,ıeKapcTBO 

meet [mi:t] (met) v BCTpe'iaTb, 
BCTpeTHTb 

middle [midi] n cepeanHa 
in the middle nocepejiMHe 
milk [mılk] n mojioko 
minute[mınıt] n MHHyTa, mtho- 
BeHHe, MOMeHT 
mirror ['mira] n 3epKaao 
moment [maumant] n mht, 
MrHOBeHiıe, momcht, viHHy- 
Ta 

at that moment b oto BpeM» 

(B 3T0T MOMeHT) 

money ['ımnı] n aeHbrn 
month [mAnO] n Mecnu 
more [mo:] (cpaenum. cmeneHb 
om much, many) öojibuıe, 
6o;ıee; cine 

morning ['marnıg] n yrpo 
mouth [mau0] n poT 
much [mAtJ] adv MHoro 
music [’mjurzık] n My3biKa 
must [mASt] v jıo;ıxeH, ao;ıx- 
Ha, üojdkho, ao^xHbi 
my [maı] pron moh, mob, Moe, 
MOH 

N 

name [neım] n hmb, Ha3Banne 
near [ma] prep okojio, 6jih3ko 
K; a 6.TH3KHH 

nearest [’marıst] a 6;wxaiuuHH 
neck [nek] n men 
net [net] n ceTb 
never ['neva] adv HHKoraa 
new [nju:] a hobuh 
next [nekst] a caeayıoııiHH; 6an- 
XaHUIHH 

nice [naıs] a xopomnH, KpacıiBbiH 


night [naıt] n HOMb; Beaep 
at night HOHbio 
good night aoöpon hohh 
no [nau] pron hhk3koh 
nobody [ naebadı] pron hhkto, 
HHKOTO 

noise [naız] n myM 
note-book [’nautbuk] n TeTpaab 
nothing [’nAÖıp] pron HHMero 
now [nau] adv Tenepb, cennac 

O 

off [of] prep c, ot 
often [Dfn] adv «tacTO 
oh [au] int o!, ox! 
old [auld] a CTapbiH 
old man CTapHK 
old woman CTapyxa 
on [an] prep Ha, no 
önce [wxns] adv oaHaxaw, oahh 
pa3, Koraa-To 

önce upon a time xmı-6bi/ı 
Koraa-TO (hohojio ckü30k) 
at önce HeMea,neHHO. cpa3y, 
cennac xe 

only 'aunlı] adv ToabKo 
öpen 'aupan] voTKpbi(Ba)Tb(cB); 
a OTKpblTblM 

other ['Ada] pron apyroii 
out (oO ['aut av] prep H3 
över [’auva prep Haa, CBepx 
över f'auva adv yKa3biBaeT Ha 
OKOHHaHIie aCHCTBHB 
be över KomıaTbca, npoxoann> 
owl [aul] n coBa 

P 

page [peufe] n CTpaHnua 
papa [pa pa:, 'parpa] n nana, 
nanoMKa 
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paper [’peıpa] n öyMara 
parrot ['paerat] n nonyraft 
pass [pars] v npoımr, npoxo- 
ann> 

paw [par] n aana 
people [pirpl] n aıoaH, Hapoa 
piece [pirs] n KycoK 
placard ['plaekard] n atanına 
plate [pleıt] n TapeaKa 
play [pleı] n npeacTaBaeHne, 
nbeca; v HrpaTb 
play the dram HrpaTb Ha 6a- 
paöaHe 

play games HrpaTb b Hrpbi 
playground [’pleıgraund] n nao- 
maaıca aan Hrp 

playmate [’pleımeıt] n TOBapHiıt 
(no Hrpav) 

please [plirz] int noxaayiıcTa 
policeman [pa'lirsman] n noan- 
UeHCKHH 

poor [pua] a 6eaHbiH 
present [’prezant] n noaapoK 
pull [pul] V TaUIHTb 
pull out BblTaCKHBUTb 
puppet [’pApıt] n Kyıoıa 
puppy [' pApı] n uıeHOK 
pürse [p3:s] n KOUıeaeK 
push [pi)J] V TOJIK3Tb 
put [put] (put) v lüiacTb, noao- 
XHTb, CT3BHTb, nOCTaBHTb 
put aside OTicıanbiBaTb, ot- 

JIOXHTb 

put on HaaeTb, HaaeBaTb 

Q 

quick [kwık] a ÖNCTpbiH 
be quick! cKopen!, XHBeit! 
quickly [ kwıklı] adv öbiCTpo, 
CKopo 


quiz [kwız] n npOBepoHHbie Bon- 
pocbi; onpoc; KOHTpoaLHaB 
paöoTa 

question f'kvvestjn] n Bonpoc 

R 

rain [reın] v npojiHBaTbcn aoxaeM 
it began to rain Hataaca aoxab 
ran [raen] cm . ran 
raven [’reıvn] n BopoH 
read [rird] (read) v HHTaTb 
reader [’rirda] n BHTaTeab 
ready ['redı] a totobuh 
real [rıal] a HacToaııiHH 
red red] a KpacHbifi 
rest rest] v OTUbrcaTb, OTaoxHyn> 
right [raıt] a npaBMJibHbiH 
ali right! xopouıo! 
road [raud] n aopora 
rob [rab] v KpacTb, rpaöHTb 
robber ['roba] n rpaÖHTeab 
rope [raup] n BepeBKa 
round [raund] a KpymbiH 
round [raund] prep KpyroM, 
BOKpyr 

ran [rAn] (ran) v 6exaTb, 6eraTb 
ran round 6eraTb no 
ran after 6exaTb 3a 
ran away Bbi6eraTb, Bbi6exaTb 
ran up (to) noaöeraTb (k) 

S 

said [sed] cm . say 

same [seım] pron tot (xe) caMbiii 

sang [scer)] cm . sing 

sat [sast] cm . sit 

save [seıv] v cnacaTb, cnacTH 

saw [sar] cm . see 

say [seı] v (said) cKa3aTb, tobo- 

pHTb 
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school-book ['sku:lbuk| n yne 6 - 
hhk; idecb 6 yKBapb 
schoolboy ['skudbaı] n uiKonbHHK 
schoolmate ['skudmeıt] n TOBa- 
pıııu no uiKOJie, coyueHHK 
sea [si:] n Mope 
second ['sekand] num BTOpon 
see [si:] (saw) v BnneTb 
seli [sel] (sold) v npona(Ba)Tb 
send [send] (sent) v noc(bi)naTb 
sent [sent] cm. send 
sentence [’sentans] n npennoxe- 
Hne 

shall [Jael (no.maa < pop.ua ); Jal, 
J1 (peöynupoeaHHbie (pop.ubi)] 
v ecnoMoeameabHbiü zjiüzoji 
dan oöpa3oeaHua öydyıpeeo 
epevenu 

shine [Jaın] (shone) v cBeTHTb, 

CHHTb, önecıeTb 

ship [Jıp] n Kopa 6 nb 
shirt [J3:t] n pybaııiKa 
shoe [Ju:] n öothhok, 6 auiMaK 
shone [Jaun] cm. shine 
short Ja:t] a kopotkmh 
show Jau] n npencTasneHHe; v 
noKa3(biB)aTb 

showman ['Jauman] n öanaraH- 
U1HK 

shut [J*At] (shut) V laKpbiBaTb- 
(ca), 3annpaTb; a 3aKpbiTbin 
side [saıd n CTopoHa 
silly ['sili a rnynbiti 
sing [sirı] (sang) v neTb 
sir [sa:] n cap. rocnonnH, cy- 
napb (kok oopaıpeme) 
sit [sıt] (sat) v cuaerb 
sit down cajHTbCH 
skin [skin] n Koxa; ııiKypa 
sky [skaı] n Heöo 
sleep [sli:p] (slept) vcnaTb; n coh 
slept [slept] cm. sleep 


small [sma:l] a MajıeHbKnü, 
He6ojibuıoü 
snail [sneıl] n yjiHTKa 
snow [snau n CHer 

it is snowing HneT CHer 
so [sau] adv TaK, t3khm oöpa- 
30M, n03TOMy 
so... that TaK..., hto 
sold [sauld] cm. seli 
soldier ['sauld 3 a] n coiiaaT 
some [sAm] pron HeKOTopbitf, 
KaKOH-TO, KaKOM-HHÖyflb; 
HeKOTopoe KOJumecTBo; He- 
CKOJlbKO, HeKOTOpbie 
somebody ['sAmbadı] pron kto- 
TO, KTO-HH6yüb 

something ['sahiGiij] pron sto- 

TO, HTO-HHÖyflb 

song [sdo] n necHH 
soon [su:n] adv CKopo. BCKope 
sorry ['sdti] a orop'ieHHbiH, 
co^anejoınnH 

I am sorry bhhob3t, npocra- 
Te 

be sorry for acaneTb, noxa- 
jıeTb (Koro-n.) 
soup [su:p] n cyn 
speak [spi:k] (spoke) v tobo- 


pıiTb, pa3roBapHBaTb 

spoke [spauk cm. speak 
stand [staend (stood) v cTonTb 
stand up BCTaTb 
star [sta:] n 3Be3na 
statement ['steıtmant] n ymep- 
jKaeHne 

stay [steı] v ocra(Ba)TbCH 
stone staun] n KaMeHb 
stood stud] cm. stand 
Stop [stDp] V OCTaHaBJIHBaTb(CH) 
story ['stDn] n MCTopna; paccK33 
suddenly ['sAdnlı] adv BHe3an- 
ho, Bnpyr 


sugar ['Juga] n caxap 
sun [sAn] n coJiHue 
swallow ['swDİau] v npornoTHTb 
swam [svvaem] cm. swim 
sweet [swi:t] n KOHt])eTa 
swim [svvım] (swam) v ımaBaTb 
swim away yruibiTb 
swim up noanjibiTb 
swimmer ['swıma] n nnoBen 

T 

tail [teıl] n xboct 
take [teık] (took) v 6paTb, B3HTb 
take off cHHMaTb (aue:*ay) 
take out of BbrnyTb H3 
take to OTBecTH 
tale [teıl] n paccKa3 
fairy-tale cKa3Ka 
talk [ta:k] n 6ecena, pa3roBop; 
v öeceaoBaTb, roBopHTb 
have a talk noroBopmb 
taught [to:t] cm. teach 
teach [ti:tj] (taught) v(Ha)ytHTb 
(Koro-n.); npenonaBaTb 
teach a lesson npoyHHTb 
teeth [ti:0] n pl (mh. hucao om 
tooth) 3y6bi 

teli [tel] (told) v roBopmb, pac- 
CKa3blB3Tb, COOÖUtaTb 

teli a lie (lies) nraTb, tobo- 
pHTb HenpaBny 

than [dasn (no.maa (pop.ua), dan 
(pedyHupoeaHHüft (popMa )] 
conj we\t (npu cpaenumeAbHOÛ 
cmenenu) 

thank [Oaeıjk] v önaronapuTb 

thank you (very much) 6ojib- 
uıoe cnacnöo 

that [öaet (noman <popMa)\ dat 
(pedyuupoeuHuaH (pop.ua )] 
conj MTO 


that [5cet (no.maa (popMa), dat 
( pedyuupoeaHHaa ıpopMü )] 
pron tot. Ta, to; KOTopbiH 
theatre ['öıata] n TeaTp 
then [den] adv Torna, nOTOM, 
3aTeM 

there [dea] adv Tavı, Tyna 
there [Öea (no.maa ı popMa ); da 
( pedyu,upotiüHHaa tpopMa)\ au- 
lueHHoe jietccunecKozo 3Hane- 
nua cnoeo, ynomp. e ochoo- 
hom c zji. to be (-is, -are) 
ecTb, HMeeTCH, HMetOTca 
these [di:z] pron (mh. hucao om 
thİS) 3TH 
thin [Örn] a xynoit 
thing [0ıg] n Beuib, npenMeî; 
neno 

poor thing 6enH«*Ka 
think [ 6 ujk] (thought) v nyMaTb 
third [ 0 a:d] num TpeTHİt 
this [dıs] (these) pron 3tot, 3Ta, 
3T0 

those [dauz] pron (mh. hucao om 

these) Te 

thought [ 0 o:t] cm. think 
threw [ 0 ru:] cm. throw 
through [0ru:] prep >ıepe3, CKB03b 
throw [ 0 rsu] (threw) v 6po- 
caTb. KtınaTb, ııiBbipnTb 
ticket [' 1 1 k 1 1 ] n oııneT 
tie [taı] (tied) v 3 aB« 3 aTb. 06 - 

Bfl3aTb 

time [taım] n BpeMn; pa3 
it is time... nopa 
tired [taıad] a ycTanbin, vtom- 
JieHHblİİ 

be (get) tired ycTaBaTb, ycraTb 
to [tu: (no.maa (pop.ua ), tu (pe- 
dyuupoeamıaa (popMa, ynomp. 
neped eaacubiMu), ta (pedy- 
HupoeaHHaa (pop.ua, ynomp. 
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neped coenacHbtMuj] prep yna- 
3bieaem na Hanpae.ıeııue k, b, 
Ha; yKü3bi6aem Ha auho no 
oniHoıuemuo k KomopoMy mu 
e UHtnepecax Komopmo coeep- 
uıaemcH deücmeue, nepeda- 
emcH dametibHbiM nadeMCo.M 
to [ta] nacmuua npu uHtpuHumu- 
ee 

together [ta'geöa] adv BMecıe 
told [tai’ld] cm. teli 
tomorrow [ta'mDrau] adv 33bt- 
pa 

tongue [tAp] n H3biK 

too [tu:] adv TaKxe, tojkc; 

CJIMUIKOM, 0‘ieHb 
took [tuk] cm . take 
tooth [tu:0 n 3y6 
town [taun n ropoa 
trap [trtep n ./ıoByunca 
tree [tri:] n aepeBO 
tried [traıd] cm. try 
trousers [’trauzaz] n öpıoKH 
true [tru:] a rıpaBHJibHbiH, Ha- 
CTOHUIMM, HCTHHHblH 
try [traı] (tried) v CTapaTbca, 
nbuaTboı, npo6oBaTb 
twenty ['twentı] muti ABaauaTb 

u 

under [ Anda] adv noa 
understand [,Anda'st;end] (un- 
derstood) v noHHMaTb, no- 

HHTb 

understood [.Anda'stud] 

cm. understand 

up [Ap] adv BBepx(y). HaBepx(y) 
up and down B3aa m Bnepezı, 

BBCpX H BHH3 

upon (a'pDn] (= on) prep Ha 
us [as] pron Hac, Ha.vı 


V 

veryf'verı] adv oneHb 
voice [vaıs] n tojioc 

W 

wait [weıt] v >KnaTb, o*HnaTb 
walk [wa:k] v hjth, xoflHTb 
(neuiKOM) 

want [wnnt] v xoTeTb; Hy*iiaTb- 
CH 

warm [wa:m] a Teruibiit 
watch-dog [ vvDtJdDg] n CTopo- 
xeBaa coöaKa 
water ['wa:ta] n Boaa 
way [weı] n nyrb, aopora 
weather ['we0a] n noroaa 
week [wi:k] n Henejın 
well [wel] adv xopouto; a3aopo- 

BblH 

be well öbiTb 3flopoBbiM. tyB- 
CTBOBaTb ceöa xopomo 
well [wel] int htuk 
went [went] cm. go 
were [w3:] cm. be 
wet [wet] a MOKpbiii 
be wet npoMOKHyTb 
what [wat] pron hto; tukoh 
what for jlih nero 
which [wıtj] pron KOTopbiit, «a- 
KOH 

will [wıl] v ecnoMoeame.ibHbiü 
e.ıaeo.ı dia oöpaaoeanun 6yöy- 
ıpeeo epeMenu 
white [waıt a 6e;ibiH 
wind [wınd n BeTep 
w in do w [vvındau] n okho 
winter ['wınta] n 3H\ıa 
without [vvı'öaut] prep 6e3 
woman [ wuman] n xeHLUHHa 
won’t [waunt] = will not 


wood [wud] n apoBa; aepeBO (mü- 
mepuaA) 

wooden ['wudn] a ztepeBflHHbiH 

word [w3:d] n c;iobo 

work [w3:k] v pa6oTan>; n pafkyra 

write [raıtj (wrote) v nncaTb 
wrote [raut] cm. write 


Y 

yard [ja:d] n ıtBop 
year [jıa] n ran 
yesterday [’jestadı] adv BHepa 
yourself [ja'self] pron ceöa, -ch, 
-cb; ceöe 
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IlpeAHCJioBHe 

JlaHHoe yne6Hoe noco6ne HBJiaeTCH cGophmkom pac- 
CKa30B o Po6mh Tyiie. 

PaccKa3bi nozıoöpaHbi c yqeTOM MHTepecoB cpetuııuc 

UIKOJIbHHKOB UJ1H C03HaHHH MOTMBaUHH HTeHHH. 

TeKCTbi aaanTHpoBaHbi, CHaöaceHbi cjıOBapeM h kom- 
MeHTapuHMM. Ohh cjıy^aT 6ojıee aaeKBaraoMy noHMMaHMio 

JIHHrBOCTpaHOBe^4eCKHX, JieKCHMeCKHX H rpaMMaTHMeCKMX 
nOHHTHH H H36aBJlHK)T OT Heo6xOflHMOCTH OTBJieKaTbCfl Ha 
noHCKH HyjKHoro 3HaqeHMH cjlOBa mjim <J)pa3eojıorH3Ma, H3- 
3a 4ero TepsteTca uejıocTHocTb BocnpHHTHü h 4TeHne craHO- 
BHTCH CKyHHblM. 

K KaxcaoMy TeKcry npejpıaraeTca pm 3ajıaHHH zum orpa- 
öotkh h 3aKpenjıeHHH HaBbiKOB BJiaaeHHB rpaMMaTHnecKHM 
(Grammar) m jıeKCHnecKHM (\focabulary) MaTepwanoM, w ıa 
pa3BHTna HaBbiKOB HTeHHs? (Reading), roBOpeHHH (Speaking) 
h nHCbMa (Writing). 

YpoBeHb ajıanTauHM (Elementary) cooTBeTCTByeT rpaM- 
MaTMnecKOMy h jıeKCHHecKOMy ypOBHio YMK 3-4 Kjıacca 
o6meo6pa30BaTejibHOH mKOJibi h 2—3 KTiacca lukoji c yrayö- 
jıeHHbiM H3yneHHeM aHniHMCKoro H3biKa. 

OöbeM Kaxcaoro TeKCTa onTHMajibHo paccMHTaH Ha 
ypOBeHb HaBbiKOB HTeHHfl MJiaZUIIMX LLlKOJlbHMKOB, hto no3- 
BOJiaeT Hcnojib30BaTb nocoÖHe KaK Ha ypOKe b KanecTBe 
npoBepoqHbix paöoT no htchhio, TaK h b KatecTBe 3aaaHMM 
aJifl caMOCTOHTejibHoro .aoMauiHero htchha, a TaKxe KaK 
«jıeTHee» MTeHHe. 

KHHra anpecoBaHa H3yqaıouı,MM aHniHHCKHH «3biK 
yneHHKaM MJiajımHx ıcıaccoB uikoji, JiHneeB h rHMHa3HM jüih 
pa3BMTHH HaBbiKOB peMeBOH ^eflTeJIbHOCTH Ha ypOKax B UIKO- 
jıe, KaK 3aaaHHe no AOManmeMy htchmio, ju ih no^roTOBKM k 

3K3aMeH3M. 

ZtaHHblH CÖOpHHK CT3HeT He33MeHHMbIM nOMOUlHMKOM 

npenoüaBaıejiH npn nozıroTOBKe 3K3aMeHauwoHHoro Maıe- 
pMa^a no htchmio. 
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YpoBeHb anariTaıiHH h TeMaTHMecıcHH noaöop tckctob 
no3BOJiaeT Mcno/ib30BaTb KHMrymıa caMOdoaıejibHoro me- 
HHH CTyaeHTaM Hefl3bIKOBbIX By30B H B3pOCJIbIM MHTaTejıaM, 
KOTOpbiM Heo6xonMMa npaKTHKa TaKoro pona. 

nocoÖHe npoııuıo anpoöauHio b rHMH33HH 1526 IOAO 
r. MocKBbi. 



HOW ROBIN HOOD CAME TO LIVE 
IN THE GREEN WOOD 

Many years ago, there lived a king in England. His name 
was Richard Coeur de Lion. Coeur de Lion is French. It means 
lion-hearted. It is strange that an English king had a French 
name. More than a hundred years before this king, a French 
düke named William came to England. He defeated the Eng¬ 
lish, and became the king of England. 

He took many Frenchmen or Normans with him. These 
Normans were ali poor but very proud. They came with NVîlliam 
to help him fıght. He promised to give them money and lands. 
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So Duke Wılliam stole lands, houses and money from the Saxon 
nobles and gave them to the Normans. The Saxon nobles became 
the servants of the proud Normans. So, there were two races in 
England. Each spoke their own language. Each hated the other. 

VVhen Richard became king there was stili a great hatred 
between the two races. 

Richard Coeur de Lion was a brave and noble man. He 
loved brave men and noble deeds. He hated ali mean and cruel, 
and the cowards who did them. He was ready to help the weak. 

Richard himself was not gentle. He was very angry and 
terrible in battle. He loved to fıght with people who were stron- 
ger or better armed than himself and never hurt the weak. 

But Richard did not stay in England. Far över the seas 
there is a country of Palestine. Christian people in ali ages think 
gratefully of that country. But at that time it was in the hands of 
the enemies. So Christian people gathered big armies of brave 
men from every country and sent them to try to win it back. 

Brave King Richard too fought for this city. So he gath¬ 
ered as much money and brave men as he could, and set out 
for the Holy Land. Before he went away he called two bishops. 
He thought they were good and wise men, and said to them: 
‘Take çare of England while I am away. Rule my people wisely 
and well, and 1 will reward you when I return.’ The bishops 
promised to do as he asked. 

King Richard had a brother. His name was Prince John. 
He was different from King Richard in every way. He vvas not 
at ali a nice man. He was jealous of Richard because he was 
king. He was angry because he wanted to rule vvhile Richard 
was avvay. John said to the bishops, ‘You must let me rule vvhile 
the king is avvay.’ And the bishops let him to do so. Deep dovvn 
in hisvvicked heart John meant to make himself king and never 
let Richard come back any more. 

A sad time began for the Saxons. John tried to please the 
Normans. He hoped they could help to make him king. He gave 
them land and money. He took it from the Saxons and gave it 


to the Normans. Many of the Saxons became homeless. They 
lived a vvild life in the forests. 

One of the fevv Saxon nobles vvas Robert, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. He had one son. His name vvas Robert too, but people 
called him Robin. He vvas a favourite vvith everyone. He vvas 
tali, strong, handsome, and full of fun. He vvas brave and fear- 
less too. He vvas the best archer in ali the countryside. He never 
hurt the vveak and poor. 

Robert of Huntingdon had a bitter enemy. One day this 
enemy came vvith many soldiers to kili the earl and take ali his 
goods and lands. There vvas a terrible fıght. In the end, Robert 
and ali his men vvere killed. His house vvas burned and ali his 
money stolen. Only Robin vvas saved. He vvas the best archer 
and no soldier could go near him. He fought bravely till the 
last. But vvhen he savv that his father vvas dead and his home in 
flames, he didn’t fight any longer. He took his bovv and arrovvs 
and vvent to the forest of Shervvood. 

Prince John’s men vvere close behind him. On and on he 
vvent, deeper and deeper into the trees. At last he sat under a 
great tree. 

His heart vvas full of anger and thoughts of revenge. Cruel 
men in one day took everything. His father, his home, servants, 
land, money and his name. 

Robin loved the forest. Soon it comforted him. At last the 
tears came hot and fast, and sobs shook him. The bittemess and 
anger vvent out of his heart; only unhappiness vvas there. 

In the evening Robin said his prayers and svvore an oath. 
This vvas the oath: — 

‘I svvear to honour God and the King, 

To help the weâk and fight the strong, 

To take from the rich and give to the poor, 

So God wül help me vvith His povver.’ 

Then he lay dovvn on the grass under the trees and fell 
asleep. 
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And this is how Robin Hood fırst came to live in the 
Green Wbod and have ali his vvonderfiıl adventures. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

noble deeds — ÖJiaropouHbie nocıynıcH 

set out for — OTnpaBJiHTbca 

in every way — bo Bcex OTHomeHnax 

not at ali — Booöme, cobccm 

a favourite — jiio6hmhhk 

at last — HâKOHeu 

swear an oath — npHHOCHTb KJiHTBy 

‘I swear to honour God and the King, 

To help the weak and fight the strong, 

To take from the rich and give to the poor, 

So God will help me with His power.’ — 

«KjiHHycb nepea BoroM h KopojıeM 
IToMoraTb cnaöbiM h öopoTbca c cmibHbiMH; 

3a6HpaTb y 6oraTbix h oraaBarb öe^HbiM; 

JXa noMoxceT MHe Bor!» 

Richard Coeur de Lion — PnMapa JIbBHHoe cepaue; aHrjiHftcıaıiı 
Kopo/ib H3 pona rirıaHTareHeTOB, npaBHBiıiHft b 1189-1199 rr. 


— 

4) tried to please the Nor- 
mans 


5) fought bravely till the last 



ey* Vocabulary 


Find in the text the words with the opposite meaning. 


calm 


far 


tame 


alive 


last 



fk Speaking 

Comment on the character of the story (Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Duke William, Prince John, Robin ofHuntingdon). The fo!low- 
ing words can help you. 


Activities 

£3 Reading 

Who in the text did the following? 


1) defeated the English 


2) became the servants of the 
proud Normans 


3) hated ali mean and cruel 



brave 
noble 
strong 
handsome 
fiili of fiın 
vvicked 
poor 
proud 
jealous 
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Grammar 


Make up the words according to their Russian meaning. 



-ly,-less, -rtess 


bitter 


ropeqb 

brave 


CMejıo 

home 


6e3nOMHblH 

grateful 


ÖJiaronapHo 

unhappy 


HecnacTbe 


^ yVriting 

Describe the characters of the story. 

• Richard Coeur de Lion 

• Duke William 

• Prince John 

• Robin of Huntingdon 


THE MEETING OF ROBIN HOOD 
AND LITTLE JOHN 

When Robin came to live in Shenvood Forest he was 
rather sad. He could not forget ali he lost. But he vvas not long 
lonely. Other poor men joined him. They soon formed a band, 
the Merry Men. 

Robin Hood vvas captain of the band of Merry Men. Next 
to him came Little John. 

Robin loved Little John best of ali his friends. Little John 
loved Robin better than any one else in the vvorld. Yet the fîrst 
time they met, they fought avvfully. 


This moming Robin took his bow and arrovvs, and went 
to the forest. 

He came to a river. It vvas vvide and deep and crossed by a 
small bridge. It vvas very narrovv. If tvvo people tried to pass each 
other on it, one vvould certainly fail into the vvater. 

Robin began to cross the bridge and noticed a tali man. 

‘Go back and vvait,’ he called out. 

The stranger laughed, ‘I have as good a right to the bridge 
as you. You can go back till /get across.’ 

This made Robin very angry. 

He took an arrovv and called out again, ‘If you don’t go 
back Fil shoot.’ 

‘You talk like a covvard,’ said the stranger. ‘Is it fair to 
stand vvith your bovv and arrovv vvhen I have only a stick? You 
are a covvard. You are afraid of the beating I vvould give you.’ 

Robin vvas not a covvard, and he vvas not afraid. So he 
threvv his bovv and arrovvs. 

‘You are a big bully,’ he said. ‘Wkit until I get a stick.’ 

The stranger laughed. 

Robin Hood cut himself a thick stick. He savv that the 
stranger vvas much stronger than himself. 

That did not frighten Robin. He vvanted to prove that he 
vvas not a covvard. Robin Hood was fond of fighting. 

‘Wfe vvill fıght on the bridge,’ said he, ‘and he vvho first 
falls into the river vvill lose the battle.’ 

‘Ali right,’ said the stranger. T m not afraid.’ 

It vvas very difficult to fıght on a narrovv bridge. First 
Robin gave the stranger a bang. 

‘Ah, ha!’ said he, T’ll give you as good as I get,’ and crack 
vvent at Robin’s head. 

Bang, smash, crack, bang, they vvent at each other. Their 
blovvs fell fast. 

The stranger felt he could not stand it much longer. With 
ali his strength he sent Robin right into the river. Head över 
heels he vvent, and disappeared under the vvater. 
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The stranger fell in after him. He was so surprised at 
Robin’s sudden disappearance. He knelt down on the bridge, 
and looked into the water. ‘Hallo, my good man,’ he called. 
‘Where are you?’ 

He could not help laughing. Robin looked so fîınny in the 

water. 

‘l’m here,’ called Robin. Tm ali right. I’m just svvim- 
ming.’ 

‘You are not an easy man to beat,’ he said with a laugh 
and helped Robin. 

‘Well,’ said Robin, laughing too, ‘you are a brave man 
and a good fîghter. It was a fair fight, and you won the battle. 
I don’t want to quarrel with you. Will you shake hands and be 
friends with me?’ 

‘With ali my heart,’ said the stranger. ‘It is a long time 
since I met any one who could use a stick as you can.’ 

So they shook hands like the best of friends. 

Then Robin blew his hom loudly. 

The stranger saw many men dressed in green. 

‘It is nothing,’ laughed Robin. ‘This young fellow and I 
had a fight.’ 

When Robin’s men heard that, they were very angry. ‘ If 
he fought our master, we will fight him,’ said they. But Robin 
called out, ‘Stop, stop, it was a fair fight. He is a brave man, 
and we are very good friends novv.’ 

Robin bowed politely to him, ‘I beg you to forgive my 
men. They will not harm you novv they know that you are my 
friend, for I am Robin Hood.’ 

The stranger was very much surprised vvhen he heard 
that he fought Robin Hood. He heard so many tales about 
him. 

‘Ifyou come and live with me and my Merry Men,’ said 
Robin, ‘I vvill give you a green süit.’ 

Td like it,’ said the stranger. ‘My name is John Little. I 
promise to serve you truly.’ 


‘John Little!’ said Will Stutely laughing. ‘John Little! 
What a name for a man that height!’ 

‘Well,’ said Robin at last, ‘if we don’t get some dinner I 
think we vvill ali grovv very thin. Come along, my little John, 
I’m sure you must be hungry too.’ 

‘Little John,’ said Will Stutely, ‘that’s the very name for 
him. must christen him again, and I vvill be his godfather.’ 

They had a very merry dinner. Robin found that John had 
a vvise head and a vvitty tongue. He vvas more and more pleased 
vvith his nevv friend. 

But Wıll and the others did not forget that they vvanted 
to christen John Little again. Seven of them came behind him, 
vvrapped him up in a long, green cloak, pretending he vvas a 
baby. 

It vvas a very noisy christening. The men ali shouted and 
laughed. John Little laughed in tum. 

‘Hush, baby, hush,’ they said. 

Then Will stepped up beside him and began to speak. 
They had some buckets of vvater and poured it över poor 
Little John. He vvas as vvet as Robin after he fell into the river. 
Little John looked so funny. 

At last the christening vvas över. Then ali the men gave 
three cheers for Little John. 

They sang, danced, and played the vvhole aftemoon. 
From that day Little John alvvays lived vvith Robin. They 
became very, very great friends. 

Helpfiıl Words & Notes 

next to — paaoM 

I have as good a right — a HMeıo Taıcoe xe npaBO 
bully — 3a6naKa 

be fond of — yarıe KaTbCH, jnoönTb 
bang — yaap, cıyK 
smash — rpoxoT 
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crack — rpecK 

bead över heels — BBepx TopMauiKaMH 
my good man — 3/ıopoBo! 

could not help laughing — He Mor He paccMeaTbca 
shake hands — noacaTb pyKH 
the very name for — caMoe noüxojıamee hmh zuıa 
Hush, baby, hush — Turne, Majibinı, THiue 
three cheers — TpoeKpaTHoe «Ypa!» 

Shenvood Forest — UlepByacKHH jıec; HaxonRrıca b Tpnnua™ mhjwx 
ot ropo.ua HorrHHreM b rparbcTBe HoTTMHreMuiHp b Ahtjihh 


2) to feel enjoyment, pleasure, or sat- 
isfaction; glad or contented 


3) free from dishonesty or injustice 


4) judging properly as to what is true 
or right 


5) intelligent; clever 



Activities 


LO Reading 


Connect the two parts of the sentences to make them true to the 
text. 


1) If two people tried to 
pass each other on it, 

2) Robin found that 

3) So they shook hands 
like 

4) He was so surprised at 

5) He saw that the stranger 


a) John had a wise head 
and a witty tongue. 

b) Robin’s sudden dis- 
appearance. 

c) was much stronger 
than himself. 

d) one would certainly 
fail into the water. 

e) the best of friends. 


$ Speaking 

1. Explainwhy: 

a) Robin was sad. 

b) Robin was very angry when started Crossing the 
bridge. 

c) they poured some buckets of water över poor Little 
John. 

2. Prove that: 

a) Robin was a good fighter. 

b) Little John was a good man. 

The following words and phrases may help you: 

As far as I can see, in my opinion, as the author put it, 
to my mind. 


Vocabulary 

Read the definitions and connect them with the corresponding 
adjectives: tvise, witty, merry, pleased, fair. 


^ Writing 

Write down a story as if you were: 


1) laughingly happy; joyful; cheerful 


a) Robin 

b) Little John 

c) Merry Man 
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Grammar 


Complete the table with the adjectives from the text. 


wet 





best 


stronger 


long 




angrier 




THE VVEDDING OF ALLAN-A-DALE 

One day Robin met a gay young knight. The knight was 
dressed in scarlet and a hat with feathers. He sang a merry song. 

Robin wondered who the knight could be, but he did not 
stop him. 

The next day Little John and Much went for a walk. 

As they walked along they met the same knight. But how 
different he looked! It was diffıcult to believe that he was the 
same man. 

He was dressed in grey. His head hung down. So sad was 
he that he did not see Little John and Much. They led him to 
Robin Hood. 
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Robin welcomed him to the Green Wxıd. Then very po- 
litely he asked if the stranger had any money to give for Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men. 

When Robin heard that the knight was poor, he was very 
sorry for him. He asked him to sit dovvn and teli him why he 
was so sad. So the young man told his tale. 

‘My name is Allan-a-Dale,’ he said. ‘Seven yeare ago I fell 
in love with the most beautifiıl lady in the world. She loved me too 
and we were very happy. But her father was very angry. I was poor, 
and we were too young to marry. He promised that in seven years 
and a day we should be married. The seven years are över. Yesterday 
should have been our wedding day. But alas! The old knight didn’t 
speak to me. He said his daughter was not for such a poor man as 
I. To-morrow she will marry another. He is old and ugly, but he 
has much money. I lost my love, and my heart is broken.’ 

Then poor Allan-a-Dale dropped his head in his hands 
and cried. 

‘No,’ said Robin, ‘do not suffer. A girl who changes her 
mind is not worth so much sadness.’ 

But Allan-a-Dale shook his head. ‘Alas!’ he said, ‘she 
loves me. It is the old knight, her father, who forces her to do 
thisthing.’ 

‘Then what will you give to me,’ said Robin Hood, ‘if I 
help you to get your true love again?’ 

‘Why,’ said Allan, ‘I have no gold. But if you bring my true 
love back to me, I swear to serve you truly for ever and a day. I 
can make and sing svveet songs and play upon the harp.’ 

Robin was very glad to hear that. He said, ‘to-morrow 
is your vvedding day.’ He asked where the church where this 
wedding was to take place was. Allan told him it was to be at 
Dale Abbey. 

Very early next moming Robin Hood rose. He dressed 
like an old harper, took a harp, set off for Dale Abbey. He left 
orders with Little John to follow with twenty-four good men in 
Lincoln green. Also he was to bring with him Allan-a-dale. 


Robin Hood arrived to the Abbey. 

‘What do you do here, my good man?’ said the Bishop. 

‘Why,’ replied Robin, ‘I am a minstrel. There is to be a 
great wedding to-day, I came to see it. Aftenvards I can make 
a song about it.’ 

‘That is well,’ said the Bishop, ‘I love the sound of the 
harp and you can play some sweet music to us.’ 

‘I should like to see the bride and bridegroom fırst, before 
I play any music,’ replied Robin. He went into the church, and 
sat down not far from the altar. 

Soon the wedding guests began to arrive. Robin could 
hear what they said. 

* Poor girl,’ said one, ‘so young and pretty.’ 

‘And he so old and ugly.’ 

‘Not to say wicked.’ 

‘And she loves some one else, I hear.’ 

‘Yes, Allan-a-Dale.’ 

‘What! The handsome young man who sings so beauti- 
fiılly?’ 

‘Then why does he not carry her off?’ 

‘Oh, he is too poor.’ 

‘Oh, pity!’ 

Robin was glad. From ali he heard, he leamed that every 
one in the church was sorry for poor Christabel. 

At last the bridegroom came. So old and ugly he was! 

Suddenly there was a little move at the door. Ali heads 
tumed. The bride arrived. 

She was so beautifiıl. Her face was sad, her eyes dovvn. 

The Bishop opened his book to begin the service. 

At that moment Robin jumped and stood beside the 

bride. 

‘Stop!’ he cried, ‘I do not like this vvedding. The bride¬ 
groom is too old and ugly for such a lovely bride.’ 

‘ Who are you who disturb the peace of our holy service?’ 
asked the Bishop. 
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‘I am Robin Hood,’ replied he. 

When they heard that, every one stopped screaming 
and wanted to see the wonderful man of whom they heard so 
much. 

‘Now,’ said Robin, ‘Let the lady choose of ali these men 
which she will have.’ 

The Lady Christabel’s face was pink. She saw that Al- 
lan-a-Dale was standing beside her. She put her hand into his. 
He kissed it tenderly. She was no longer like a lily, but a queen 
with shining, happy eyes. 

‘Now,’ said Robin, ‘we can have the wedding. Sir Bishop, 
do the duty.’ 

‘No, 1 will not,’ said the Bishop. 

‘If you will not we must get some one else,’ said Robin. 
‘Come along, FriarTuck.’ 

So Friar Tuck put on the Bishop’s clothes and took his 
big book. 

He began the marriage service. ‘Who gives this girl to be 
married?’ 

‘That do I,’ said Robin. 

Christabel’s father wanted to stop the wedding, but he 
could not. Two of Robin’s men kept their hands över his mouth. 
So he could not make a sound. The Bishop and the old knight 
were so angry that they could not speak. Besides they were both 
so old that they could do nothing. 

So Christabel and Allan-a-Dale were married. They went 
to live with Robin Hood in Shenvood Forest. 

The people talked much about this vvedding. They said it 
was the prettiest and the merriest wedding. And to this day, if you 
go to Deıbyshire, you can stili see the ruins of the great abbey. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

But alas! — ho, yBu! 

Why — KaKÎ 


for ever and a day — HaBcema 
play upon the harp — urpaTb Ha ap4»e 

So old and ugly he was! — KaKOH *e oh öbür cTapbift h cTpam- 

Hblft! 


Activities 


Q Reading 


Circle ‘T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F’ if the sentence is 
false. 


1) The knight was really very poor. 

2) Everyone in the church was happy for 
Christabel because she married an old and 
rich man. 

3) Christabel’s face was sad, her eyes down 
because she didn’t want to marry Allan. 

4) The Bishop and the old knight were very 
happy. 

5) Christabel and Allan went to live with 
Robin Hood in Shenvood Forest. 


T F 
T F 

T F 
T F 
T F 


Grammar 

Complete the table with the sentences according to their Tense 
forms. 

1) The people talked much about this wedding. 

2) You can stili see the ruins of the great abbey. 

3) I do not like this wedding. 

4) What will you give to me? 

5) The Bishop opened his book to begin the service. 

6) I will not do it. 
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Present Simple 

Past Simple 

Future Simple 





$ Speaking 

1. Are the foUowing sentences true or false? Prove your point of 
view using the facts from the text. Use the words and phrases 
given be!ow. 

1. Allan loved Christabel very much. 

2. Robin helped those people who were honest and 
true. 


Ifeel... 

I doubt... 

I a m sure that... 

Isuppose that... 
To my mind... 

As far as I can see... 
Ibelieve that... 


^ fVriting 

Imagine that you saw this story happen and now you are writing 
a letter to your friend about it. Don’t forget to: 

• describe the time, the place 


• describe the main characters 

• mention your feelings 

While making up your letter use the following linking words: 

Firstly, first of ali, before, after, then, fınally, but, on the 
one hand, on the other hand, nevertheless, however. 


ROBIN HOOD AND THE BUTCHER 

The Sheriff of Nottingham hated Robin and wanted to 
kili him. 

The Sheriff was a very unkind man. He treated the poor 
Saxons very badly. He often took away ali their money and 
their houses. Sometimes he cut off their ears or fıngers. The 
poor people went into the wood, and Robin gave them food 
and money. Sometimes they went home again, but very often 
they stayed with him, and became his men. 

The Sheriff knew this, so he hated Robin more. 

But he could not catch Robin. Robin used to go to Not¬ 
tingham very often. But the Sheriff never knew him. So he 
always escaped. 

The Sheriff was much afraid to go into the forest to take 
him. Robin’s men fought for him because they loved him. 
The SherifPs men only served him because they were afraid 
of him. 

One day Robin met a butcher in the forest. 

This butcher was going to the market at Nottingham. 

‘What have you there, my man?’ he asked. 

‘ Butcher meat for Nottingham Market,’ replied the man. 
‘Do you want to buy some?’ 

‘Yes, 1 do,’ said Robin. ‘Fil buy it ali and your horse too. 
Fd like to go to Nottingham and see what kind of butcher I 
will make.’ 


2. Retell the story as if you were: 

a) Christabel 

b) The old knight 

c) the girl’s father 
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So the butcher sold his horse, ali his meat and clothes to 
Robin. 

Then Robin went to Nottingham to seli his meat at the 
market. 

In those days there were very few shops, so every one used 
to go to market to buy and seli. 

Robin began to cry. 

‘Prime meat, ladies. Come and buy. Cheapest meat in ali 
the market. Itopence a pound, ladies. Come and buy.’ 

‘What!’ said every one, ‘beef at twopence a pound! Why, 
it is usually tenpence.’ 

Robin knew nothing about selling meat, he never bought 
any. He used to live on what they shot in the forest. 

Every one came round his stall to buy. 

The butchers began to talk among themselves and say, 
‘Who is this man?’ 

‘Do you think he stole the meat?’ 

‘Perhaps his father died and left him a business.’ 

‘The sooner he loses it ali, the better for us.’ 

‘It is silly,’ said one old man. He was the chief butcher. 

Laughter came from Robin’s comer. He was not only 
selling meat, but making jokes about it ali the time. 

‘I teli you what,’ said the old butcher, ‘Vfe’d better go talk 
to him, and fınd out who he is. must ask him to come and 
have dinner with us and the Sheriff to-day.’ On market days, the 
butchers used to have dinner together, after market was över, 
and the Sheriff used to come and have dinner with them. 

‘Thank you,’ said Robin. ‘I should like it. I am very hun- 
gry and thirsty.’ 

‘Come, then,’ said the butchers. 

The old butcher began asking Robin questions, to try and 
fînd out something about him. 

‘You have not been here before?’ he said. 

‘Have I not?’ replied Robin. 

‘I have not seen you, at least.’ 


‘Have you not?’ 

‘You are new to the business?’ 

Am I?’ 

‘W;ll, you seem to be,’ said the old butcher. 

‘Dol?’ replied Robinlaughing. 

The old butcher got nothing. 

The SherifPs wife was very kind, and was interested in 
Robin when she heard that he was the new butcher. Robin had 
such pleasant manners. She thought he was a very nice man. 
She was quite sorry when the Sheriff came and took him away 
for dinner. 

‘I hope to see you again, kind sir,’ she said saying good- 
bye. ‘Come to see me next time you have meat to seli.’ 

‘Thank you, lady, I will not forget your kindness,’ replied 
Robin. 

At dinner the Sheriff sat at one end of the table and the 
old butcher at the other. Robin, as the greatest stranger, had 
the place of honour on the SherifPs right hand. 

The Sheriff was thinking hard. He was a greedy old man. 
He said to himself, ‘This silly young fellow does not know the 
value of things. If he has any cattle I might buy it for very little. 

I could seli it again to the butchers for a good price. In that way 
I should make a lot of money.’ 

After dinner he led Robin aside. 

‘See here, young man,’ he said, ‘I like your looks. You are. 
new to this business. Don’t trust these men,’ he pointed to the 
butchers. ‘Take my advice. If you have any cattle to seli, come 
to me. I’U give you a good price.’ 

The Sheriff was happy vvhen he heard that Robin had 
so many cattle for sale. He made up his mind that it would 
be easy to cheat this silly young man. He began to count the 
money. He was such a greedy old man. But there was a tvvinkle 
in Robin’s eye. 

‘Now, young man, when can I see these cattle of yours?’ 
asked the Sheriff. ‘I can’t buy a pig in a poke, you knovv. I 
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must see them fırst. And the land too, and the land too,’ he 
added. 

‘The sooner the better,’ said Robin. ‘I start for home to- 
morrow moming. If you like to ride with me I will show you 
the cattle and the land too.’ 

‘Fine,’ said the Sheriff. ‘To-morrow morning then, 
after breakfast, I go with you. And see here, young man,’ 
he added, ‘you won’t seli to any one else. It is a bargain, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. I won’t even speak of it to any one,’ replied 
Robin; and he went away, laughing to himself. 

That night the Sheriff counted out three hundred pounds 
in gold. 

‘It’s a lot of money,’ he said to himself, ‘a lot of money. 
Stili I must pay him something for his cattle.’ 

He put the gold under his pillow. Then he went to bed 
and tried to sleep. But he was too excited. 

In the moming when the Sheriff saw that they were going 
to Shenvood Forest, he began to feel nervous. 

‘There is a bold, bad man in these vvoods,’ he said. ‘He 
is called Robin Hood. He robs people, he — do you think we 
will meet him?’ 

‘I am sure we vvon’t meet him,’ replied Robin with a 
laugh. 

‘Wfell, I hope not, I am sure,’ said the Sheriff. ‘I never 
dare to ride through the forest unless I have my soldiers with 
me. He is a bold, bad man.’ 

Robin only laughed, and they rode on right into the 
forest. 

‘Look there,’ he cried, ‘look! What do you think of my 
cattle?’ 

‘1 think,’ said the Sheriff, ‘I think I should go back to 
Nottingham.’ 

‘What! and not buy any cattle? What is the matter? Come, 
come, Sheriff and besides, you have money for it.’ 


At the mention of money the Sheriff tumed pale. ‘Young 
man,’ he said, ‘I don’t like you at ali. I want to go back to Not¬ 
tingham. This isn’t money I have in my bags, it is only stones.’ 

Robin blew his hom three times and Little John and ali 
the company came out. 

‘Good moming, Little John,’ said Robin. 

‘Good moming, Master Robin,’ he replied. ‘What orders 
have you for to-day?’ 

‘Wfell, in the fırst place I hope you have something nice 
for dinner. I took the Sheriff of Nottingham to dine with us,’ 
ansvvered Robin. 

‘Yes,’ said Little John, ‘the cooks are busy. But we didn’t 
wait for so fine a guest as the Sheriff of Nottingham,’ he added. 
‘I hope he will pay honestly.’ 

Robin Hood alvvays gave these men who stole money 
from poor people a very fine dinner and then he made them 
pay much money for it. 

The Sheriff was very much afraid. He knew he was in the 
hands of Robin Hood. He was angry too. 

They had a very fine dinner. The Sheriff began to feel com- 
fortable and to think he was going to get off easily, when Robin 
said, ‘Now, Master Sheriff, you must pay for your dinner.’ 

‘Oh! I am a poor man,’ said the Sheriff, ‘I have no money.’ 

‘No money! What have you in your bags, then?’ asked 
Robin. 

‘Only stones, nothing but stones, I told you before,’ re¬ 
plied the Sheriff. 

‘Little John, go and look in the Sheriffs bags,’ said 
Robin. 

Little John counted out three hundred pounds. 

‘Sheriff,’ said Robin, ‘I shall keep ali this money and di- 
vide it among my men. It is not half as much as you stole from 
them. I alvvays punish people vvho teli lies. You do so many evil 
deeds,’ he went on, ‘that you deserve to be hanged. But your 
wife was kind to me yesterday. For her sake, 1 let you go. But 
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if you are not kind to my people I wül not let you ofî so easily 
another time.’ 

And Robin called for the Sheriff s horse. 


Helpful Words & Notes 

used to — HMeTb o6biKHOBeHHe 

two pençe a pound — üBa neHca 3a (JjyHT 

Have I not?, Have you not?, Am I?, Do I? — ripaBaa? fla? 

See here — nocjıyınaft 

buy a pig in a poke — noKynaTb KOTa b Meıuıce 

It is a bargain — no pyKaM (ComaceH) 

get off — OT^ejıaTbc» 

for her sake — pazın Hee 

pound — (JjyHT; Mepa Beca b Ahdihh, paBHaa 453,6r 
pound — (JjyHT CTepjiMHroB;aeHe)KHafl eziHHHua b Ahtjihh, paBHaa 
100 neHcaM 


Grammar 


Translate the sentences and compare their meaning depending 
on the word order. 


1) The Sheriff was hard 
thinking. 

The Sheriff was think¬ 
ing hard. 

• 

2) He was not selling meat 
only. 

He was not selling only 
meat. 


3) I always punish people 
who teli lies. 

I punish people who 
always teli lies. 



LJ Reading 


Activities 


Circle ‘T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F’ if the sentence is 
false. 


1) The Sheriff of Nottingham liked Robin 
very much. 

2) One day Robin went to a butcher. 

3) The butcher sold his horse, ali his meat 
and clothes to Robin. 

4) The Sheriff felt comfortable at dinner in 
Shervvood Forest. 

5) The Sheriff didn’t want to go back to Not¬ 
tingham. 


T F 

T F 
T F 

T F 

T F 


fSr Speaking 

Retell the story as if you were: 

a) Sheriff of Nottingham 

b) Robin 

c) the butcher 

d) Sheriffs wife 


"23. Writing 

Imagine that you are the Sheriff. VVrite a report of the events in 
Shenvood Forest. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE BISHOP 

Part I 

The Bishop of Hereford was very angry with Robin Hood 
for Allan-a-Dale’s wedding. He vvas so angry that he vvanted to 
kili Robin. But no one did. The wicked people were ali afraid 
of Robin and his brave men. The people who were kind and 
good loved him. 

One day the Bishop took much money to a monastery. 
İn those days the men who lived in the monasteries were not 
always good. Sometimes they vvere very wicked. 


The Bishop had to pass through Shenvood Forest. He 
gathered his servants, and many soldiers. He hoped to kili Robin 
or to take him prisoner. 

He hoped most to take him prisoner. He knew his friend, the 
Sheriff of Nottingham, vvas Robin’s greatest enemy. He promised 
to give much money to any one who takes Robin prisoner. 

It vvas a bright, sunny day in June vvhen the Bishop set 
out. It vvas cool and shady under the great trees of the forest. 
Wild roses and honeysuckle smelt so svveet. Birds sang. The 
vvorld vvas full of beauty. 

Soon the vvood vvas fılled vvith the noise. Many soldiers in 
shining amour rode along vvith the Bishop in the middle. 

Robin loved to vvalk in the forest alone. 

Suddenly he savv the Bishop and his men. They, too, savv 
him looking up into a tree. 

One man hovvever brave, could not fıght against ali these 
soldiers. Robin couldn’t cali his men. They vvere so far avvay. 
Robin knevv that they vvould kili him or taken prisoner. 

It vvas a terrible moment. With vvild shouts the Bishop and 
his men ran upon him. There vvas only one thing to do. And 
Robin did it. He ran avvay. 

Fast and faster he ran, closely follovved by the Bishop’s 

men. 

Closer and closer grevv the trees; narrovver and narrovver 
the pathvvays. Horses stumbled över roots. 

It vvas a mad hunt. Robin knevv every path and secret vvay 
in the vvoods. The trees seemed to hide him and spread out their 
roots to trip up the horses of the Bishop’s men. 

Robin’s süit vvas the colour of the leaves, and that helped 
him. The men found it more and more diffîcult to nın. At last 
they lost him. 

He knevv the danger vvas not yet över. In the far part of 
the vvood he came to an old vvoman’s cottage. He often sent 
presents to this poor old vvoman. 

He called out, ‘Öpen quickly and let me in.’ 
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The old vvoman opened it as fast as she could. 

‘Come in,’ said the old vvoman, ‘Come in quickly. I am 
Robin Hood.’ 

‘Ifyou are really Robin Hood,’ said she, Tll do anything 
to hide you from the Bishop and his men.’ 

‘I svvear to you, my good vvoman, that I am truly Robin 
Hood. If you help me, my men and I vvill never forget it.’ 

‘I believe you, sir. You have an honest face,’ ansvvered the 
old vvoman. ‘Where vvill you hide?’ 

‘in your grey dress,’ said Robin vvith a laugh. 

The old vvoman looked at him in surprise. ‘In my grey 
dress?’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ said Robin; ‘give me a grey dress and a big vvhite 
cap. Dressed in them I can go through the vvood. If I meet 
Bishop and his soldiers I vvill look like any old vvoman. They vvill 
never stop to look at me. Then you put on my süit of Lincoln 
green. If the Bishop follovvs me here, he vvill mistake you for 
me. Let him take you prisoner, and do not be afraid. My men 
and I vvill soon be back to rescue you.’ 

‘Bless your life, sir, vvhat a head you have,’ said the old 
vvoman laughing. 

When he vvas dressed, she gave him a spindle and flax in 
one hand and a vvalking stick in the other. 

When he met several of the Bishop’s men, he bent his 
back and vvent slovvly along like a very old vvoman. So he got 
safely past. 

It took him a long time to get to his ovvn men. He found 
it vvas very diffıcult to vvalk in a dress. 

Little John vvas looking out for him. 

Robin vvaved his stick and shouted, but even his great 
friend did not knovv him. 

‘Look at that vvoman,’ said Little John to Will Scarlet. ‘I 
believe it’s a vvitch. I’11 shoot an arrovv at her and see.’ 

Little John knevv that if it vvas a vvitch she could fly avvay 
över the trees. He vvanted to see her do it. 


But Robin cried out, ‘Stop, Little John. It is Robin 
Hood.’ 

Robin told his tale. Then he said, ‘Novvgather ali our men. 
must fîght the Bishop and help this good old vvoman.’ 

\fery soon, Robin, dressed in green, vvent at the head of 
his men, through the forest. 

Helpful Words 

set out — OTnpaBHTbCH 

however brave — KaKHM 6 m CMejibiM He 6buı 

stumble över — cnoTbiKaTbca 

At last — HaKOHeu 

Bless your life — XpaHH Bac 6or 

It took him a long time — EMy noTpeöOBaaocb MHoro BpeMeHH 


Activities 

LD Reading 


Who in the text did the following? 


1) vvas very angry vvith Robin 
Hood 


2) promised to give much money 
to any one vvho takes Robin 
prisoner 


3) loved to vvalk in the forest 
alone 


4) knevv every path and secret vvay 
in the vvoods 


5) vvanted to see a vvitch fly avvay 
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& Vocabulary 

Use the words in the sentences of your own; mind that they should 
be used like both verbs and nouns. 

1) to mistake; a mistake 

2) to dress; a dress 

3) to fly; a fly 

Speaking 

Choose the right vvord and prove your choice. 

1) Do you think the Bishop is a_man? 

a) kind 

b) mean 

c) sick 

2) W&s the Bishop_when he wanted to take Rob- 

in a prisoner? 

a) happy 

b) sorry 

c) frightened 

3) Was the Bishop_to meet Robin in the forest? 

a) angry 

b) happy 

c) lucky 

4) Did the Bishop give Robin a chance_? 

a) toescape 

b) to eat 

c) to fıght 


^ Writing 

Describe the events that happened in the forest as if you were: 

a) Robin 


b) the Bishop 

c) one of the Bishop’s solders 


Part II 

The old woman got into Robin’s clothes. The Bishop ar- 
rived. He was sure that Robin could hide in her cottage. 

The old woman didn’t say a vvord. With Robin’s hat 
down över her face, she stood in a dark corner and waited. 
They shouted with triumph when they saw the figüre in green 
standing in the corner. 

The old woman had a good stick. She fought with it. She 
gave one or two of the Bishop’s men smacks on the head. 

Outside she could hear the Bishop shouting, ‘Gently, my 
men, gently. Take him alive, take him alive.’ 

After a little she pretended to give in. They led her 
out to the Bishop. So glad was he to see Robin Hood, as he 
thought. 

‘Aha, my man,’ he cried, ‘we have you at last. Say farewell 
to your Green Wtood. You will never see it again.’ 

The old vvoman held her head down. 

But the Bishop was so old and blind that he could not 
teli that it was not Robin. He thought Robin was hanging his 
head in shame. 

‘Ho there,’ he cried, ‘honour to the prince of thieves. 
The finest horse in the company for the King of Shervvood 
Forest.’ 

‘He is so ugly,’ said one man, looking at the old vvoman. 

‘As ugly as sin,’ said another. 

‘Ah, my children,’ said the Bishop, ‘you see vvhat sin 
does. This man has a vvicked life, and it left its mark on his 
face.’ 

When the old vvoman heard that, she shook vvith anger. 
It vvas so untrue. 
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The Bishop thought that Robin was trembling in fear. ‘Ah, 
you may well tremble my man,’ he said. The punishment is 
near.’ But the old vvoman never answered. 

They set off, the old woman on her beautiful white horse 
riding beside the Bishop. 

The Bishop laughed and sang. He was so glad. But his 
laughter did not last long. 

Suddenly they saw men riding. 

‘Who are these,’ said the Bishop, ‘and what man is that 
who leads them?’ 

For the fırst time the old woman spoke. ‘I think it is Robin 
Hood.’ 

The Bishop stopped and looked to her with a pale face. 
‘Who are you, then?’ he asked. 

‘Only an old woman, my Lord Bishop.’ she replied. 

‘My Lord Bishop,’ said Robin, taking his hat off, ‘You 
gave us the trouble.’ 

Then he went to the old vvoman, lifted her gently to the 
ground. ‘I thankyou, dame,’he said, ‘foryourkindnessto me. 
Robin Hood will never forget it. If you follovv Much the Miller’s 
son he will take you to Maid Marian. She is vvaiting for you.’ 

‘Thank you kindly,’ said the old vvoman. 

The Bishop’s men did not fîght. They savv it was use- 
less. Robin and his brave men could easily kili ali the Bishop’s 
men. 

Robin helped the Bishop to get off his horse. ‘Novv, my 
Lord Bishop, hovv much money have you?’ 

‘The money vvhich I have vvith me is not mine,’ replied 
the Bishop. 

‘\fery true it is not yours,’ agreed Robin. 

‘it belongs to the monastery of St. Mary,’ said the 
Bishop. 

‘ Pardon me, it belongs to the poor people from vvhom you 
stole it,’ said Robin, ‘Little John, bring the Bishop’s money 
bags.’ 


Little John brought the Bishop’s money bags and counted 
out fıve hundred pounds. 

‘Novv let him go,’ said Robin. 

‘Master,’ said Little John, ‘May the Bishop sing Mass 
before he goes?’ 

‘You are right,’ said Robin, ‘I have to-day much to thank 
for. The Bishop shall sing Mass before he goes.’ 

So in the vvood Robin and his men, and the Bishop and 
his men, friend and enemy, knelt together side by side vvhile the 
Bishop sang Mass. 

Then Robin called for the Bishop’s horse. He led him and 
his men back to the path through the vvoods. 

‘Go,’ he said to the Bishop, ‘thank God for this day, and 
in your prayers forget not Robin Hood.’ 


Helpful Words 

to give in — caaBaTbCH 

Ho — 3 h ! ( okjiuk ; ebipaotcaem ydueJieHue, padocmb u m. n.); 
sing Mass — mnaTb Meccy 
side by side — njıeno k ruıeny 


Activities 


03 Reading 


Connect the two parts of the sentences to make them true to the 
text. 


1) The Bishop vvas so old 
and blind that 

2) The Bishop thought 
that 

3) When the old vvoman 
heard that, 


a) Robin vvas trembling 
in fear. 

b) she shook vvith an- 
ger. 

c) he could not teli that 
it vvas not Robin. 
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Vocabulary 


'5^. Writing 


Read the definitions and connect them with the corresponding 
adjectivcs: true, brave, useless, beautifiıl, blind. 


1) unable to see; lacking the sense of 
sight; sightless 


2) of no use; not serving the purpose or 
any purpose 


3) having qualities that give great pleas- 
ure or satisfaction to see, hear, thirık 
about 


4) real; genuine; authentic 


5) having or shovving courage 



Write down a story as if you were: 

a) Little John 

b) The old lady 

c) The Bishop 


f? Speaking 

1. Explainwhy: 

a) the Bishop couldn’t understand that it was not Robin. 

b) the Bishop’s soldiers didn’t fıght with Robin’s men. 

c) everybody knelt together for the Mass. 

2. Prove that: 

a) Robin was fair. 

b) the old woman was brave. 

c) Little John was kind. 

Tht following words and phrases may help you: 

As far as I can see, in my opinion, as the author put it, 
to my mind. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND M Al D MARIAN 

Long before Robin came to live in Shervvood Forest he 
used often to go there to hunt. There were many wild animals, 
which people could shoot. Only the deer belonged to the king. 
No one could hunt or kili them. 

One day while Robin was hunting in the forest he met a 
most beautiful lady. She was dressed in green velvet. He thought 
she looked like a queen. He never saw any one so lovely. 

He loved her from the very first moment. 

He soon found that her name was Marian. 

After this, Marian and Robin met each other very often. 
They used to hunt together in the forest, and came to love one 


another very much. They loved each other so much, that Robin 
asked Marian to marry him. 

Marian said ‘yes.’ Robin thought he was the happiest 
man in the world. She went back home with her father, to 
prepare for the vvedding. It was to be in a few days. But just 
then a terrible trouble happened to Robin. He lost everything 
that he had. 

So, Robin lived in the Green Wfood. He said to himself: 
‘I cannot ask a lady to come and live this life with me. I must 
say good-bye to my dear Marian for ever.’ 

He wrote a sad letter. i shall love you always,’ he said, 
‘but this life is too hard for a sweet lady, so I will never see you 
more. Good-bye.’ 

Marian was very, very sad. She cried ali day long. 

She was very lonely now. The world seemed dark and 
lifeless. 

At last she became so unhappy that she could bear it no 
longer. ‘I must go into the Green Waod to look for Robin,’ she 
said. ‘If I see him again the pain will go out of my heart.’ 

It was a long way to Shervvood Forest. Marian knew that 
it was not safe for a beautifiıl lady to travel so far by herself. 
She feared the wild, vvicked men. So she dressed like a knight. 
Över her lovely face she drew a Steel chain cover, which knights 
used to wear. 

Robin was very fond of disguising himself. He was very 
clever at it too. 

One day he dressed himself as a Norman knight and went 
out into the forest. 

He met another knight and called out in Norman French, 
‘Stop, Sir Knight. 1 give leave only to those who are noble and 
vvhose name is fair. VVhat is your name and vvhere are you go- 
ing?’ 

Marian (for of course it was she) was very frightened. 
Robin’s voice sounded so terrible that she did not know it, and 
she could not see his face. 
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She thought he was some wicked Norman knight. \Vithout 
saying a word, she drew her sword and prepared to fight. 

‘Ah,’ said Robin, ‘you refuse to answer. Your must be evil 
if you cannot teli what it is. Fight then, false knight.’ 

He drew his sword, and the fight began. Robin was taller 
and stronger than Manan. But she used her sword very cleverly. 
He found it hard to get the better of her. He could not but ad- 
mire the skill and grace with which she defended herself. ‘It is 
wonderfiıl that a knight so young and so slim should have such 
strength and quickness,’ he said to himself. Td like he were 
one of my men.’ 

They fought for more than an hour. Marian was wounded 
in the arm. Robin had a cut in his cheek. Marian was tired. 
Robin began to feel sorry for the young knight who fought so 
skillfully and well. 

Robin forgot that he was pretending to be a Norman 
knight, and spoke in his own voice. When Marian heard it she 
dropped her sword with a cry of happiness. ‘Robin, Robin,’ 
was ali she could say. 

‘Marian,’ he said full of wonder, ‘Marian can it be you? 
Oh, why did you not speak before? I hurt you,’ he added. Mar¬ 
ian took offher helmet. Her face was pale, but there was a smile 
on her lips, and her eyes were fiili of happy tears. 

How they laughed and cried. 

‘Sweetheart,’ he said when she had finished her story, ‘I 
do not know how I shall live in the Green Wood when you go 
away again.’ 

‘But I never go away again. I am going to stay with you 
always,’ she said. 

‘Dearest, you must not. It is an uncomfortable life, not 
fit for a gentle lady like you.’ 

‘Oh Robin, do not be so unkind. The sun does not shine 
and the birds forget to sing when I am away from you. Let me 
stay.’ 

So Robin let her stay. 


As they walked they met Little John. He was very much 
surprised to see his master and a strange young knight, laugh- 
ing gaily. 

‘Ho, Little John,’ called out Robin, ‘come, help me. 
This fair knight has pierced my heart, so that I fear I shall never 
recover.’ 

Little John tumed pale. ‘Master,’ he said, ‘are you indeed 
wounded? If it is so, this false knight has not long to live,’ and 
he looked angrily at Marian. 

She drewcloser to Robin, saying, ‘This big man frightens 

me.’ 

But Robin laughed. ‘Friend,’ he said, ‘This is no knight, 
but my own fair love, Maid Marian. If my heart is wounded, it 
isonlywith the bright glancesfrom her eyes. Marian,’ hewent 
on, ‘this is my friend Little John. He is the tallest and the brav- 
est of my men, the vvisest head among us.’ 

Little John knelt on one knee, and, kissed Marian’s hand. 
‘Lady,’ he said, ‘be our queen, as Robin is our king, I swear to 
serve you faithfully and vvell, as I do him.’ 

Marian smiled. Her heart was so full, she could not 
speak. 

‘Now, master,’ said Little John, ‘we must have a feast to- 
day, for this must be a great day in the Green Wood.’ 

‘Robin,’said Marian, ‘I wish I had a dress to wear instead 
ofthisarmour.’ 

‘Svveetheart,’ replied Robin, ‘you are lovely as you are. 
If you vvant a dress you can have one. There are several fine 
dresses, ofwhich you can choose. Come, I will show you where 
they are.’ 

Robin sat down outside to wait for Marian. When he 
opened his eyes, he saw Marian. She looked like a fairy prin- 
cess. 

Slowly they walked through the Green Wood together. 
They had so much to say to each other, the time vvent ali too 
quickly. 
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Activities 


Then, Robin blew his hom. In answer to it ali, ali his men 
came. As they passed Robin, every man bowed. Then each one 
knelt on one knee, kissed Marian’s hand. 

Then the merry dinner began. The cooks did their best. 
The sun shone, the birds sang. 

‘Here’s a health to Maid Manan, Queen of the Green 
Wood.’ 

‘Here’s to fair Maid Marian and bold Robin Hood,’ they 
cried. ‘Long may they live, and happy may they be.’ 

Then came fat and jolly Friar Tuck and the great forest, 
as Robin and Marian were married. 

Every one was happy. Only Little John felt the least bit 
sad. ‘Now Robin has such a lovely wife, he will not need his 
friends any more,’ he said to himself. 

But Maid Marian saw that he looked sad, and guessed 
why. She talked kindly to him, and soon he was as merry as the 
rest. They sang, and danced, and played, and no one seemed 
to tire. 

So this happy day came to an end. The red sun sank behind 
the trees. The birds slept, and ali the forest was silent, only the 
bright stars were awake, and watched över Robin and his band. 

Robin and Marian lived together for a long time. They 
were very, very happy. They lived so happily together, and loved 
each other so much. ‘To love like Robin Hood and Maid Mar¬ 
ian’ came to be a proverb. And to this day, in the place where 
Maid Marian lived and where she was buried when she died, 
they give a prize each year to the man and wife who lived most 
happily together. 


Reading 


Circle ‘T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F’ if the sentence is 
false. 


1) Robin never asked Marian to marry him. 

2) Robin lived in the Green Wood because 
he didn’t want to see Marian. 

3) Shenvood Forest was near Marian’s 
house. 

4) Robin couldn’t recognize Marian. 

5) Marian liked to live in Shenvood Forest. 


T F 
T F 

T F 
T F 
T F 


Vocabulary 

Read the definitions of the following words and put the right word 
into the gaps. 

merry — causing happiness; pleasant; delightful 

happy — delighted, pleased, orglad 

cheerful — full of cheer; in good spirits 

joyfiıl — shomng or expressing joy, in looks, actions, or 

speech 

1) They were so_to see us. 

2) He heard a_song and felt_. 

3) A_child made everyone_. 


Helpful Words 

was to be — AOJDKHa 6wjıa SbiTb 
could bear it no longer — He Morjıa 6o;ibine 
Here’s a health to — 3a 3nopoBbe 
Long may they live — üa 3üpaBCTByıOT 


Grammar 

Make the sentences negative. 

1) The cooks did their best. 
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2) Robin sat down outside to wait for Marian. 

3) Marian took off her helmet. 

4) They laughed and cried. 

5) She was very lonely. 


f? Speaking 

Agree or disagree. Prove your point of view. 

1) Marian was very lonely because Robin left her. 

2) Robin was happy to fıght a young knight. 

3) Marian couldn’t fıght at ali. 

4) Everyone was happy to see Marian in Shenvood 
Forest. 

5) Marian and Robin lived happily together. 

2S. Wiriting 

VVrite a story about the mceting in Shenvood Forest as if you 
were: 

a) Robin 

b) Marian 

VVhile making up your story use the following linking words: 



ROBİN hood 

AND THE SILVER ARROW 


Firstly, first of ali, before, after, then, fınally, but, on the 
one hand, on the other hand, nevertheless, however. 


Över and över again the Sheriff of Nottingham tried to 
catch Robin Hood. Över and över again he failed. Each time 
he grew arigrier. He could think of nothing else. 

At last he said to himself, M will go to the King, and ask 
him to give me many soldiers, so that I can fıght, Robin and 
his men, and kili them ali.’ 

So one fine day the Sheriff of Nottingham went to Lon- 
don to visit the King. İt took him many days to reach London. 
He took many servants vvith him, and soldiers too. 
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Late evening he arrived in London, very tired. 

Next day, after some rest, he put on his best clothes. He 
put a thick gold chain round his neck. He looked very fine. 
Then he went to visit the King in his palace. 

There he told his tale — how Robin robbed the rich Nor- 
man nobles, helped the poor Saxons. Above ali, he killed and 
ate the King’s deer in Shervvood Forest. 

‘Why, and what shall I do?’ said the King. ‘Are you not 
Sheriff? Are there no laws? If you cannot make people keep the 
laws you are no good Sheriff. Go back to Nottingham, and if, 
when I come, I fınd that you do not keep good order, and acted 
justly, I will make a Sheriff a better man.’ 

Al1 the long way home he kept thinking and thinking how 
he might get Robin into his povver. At last he had a plan. 

He thought he would have a beautifiıl silver arrow made 
with a golden head. This arrow he would offer as a prize to the 
man who could shoot best. He knew Robin would hear about 
this shooting-match. He would come to try to win the prize. 
He would have many soldiers ready. As soon as Robin and his 
men came into the town, the soldiers would catch them and 
put into prison. 

Long ago when people went to battle they had no guns. 
Instead, they fought with swords and spears, or bows and ar- 
rows. The English archers were the best in the world. And of ali 
the English archers Robin Hood was the best. He could shoot 
further and straighter than any one in the whole vvorld. 

When the Sheriff arrived home he sent for a man who 
made arrows. He told him to make the most beautiful arrovv, as 
he was going to have a grand shooting-match, and must have 
a very süper prize. 

Then he sent messengers into the towns and villages to 
teli ali the archers about it. Next he sent for the captain of his 
soldiers. He told him that he hoped to catch Robin Hood at 
the shooting-match. ‘We must have two for every one of Robin 
Hood’s men,’ he said. ‘There must be no mistake this time.’ 


Everything was arranged and the day fıxed. 

There was a brave young man called David of Doncaster 
among Robin’s men. He had a sister who lived in Nottingham. 
She was a servant in the Sheriffs house. 

One day she met him with a pale face. ‘David,’ she said, 
‘you must not come here any more. Go, teli your master Robin 
Hood that the Sheriff means to kili him and ali his men at the 
great shooting-match.’ 

‘What shooting-match?’ asked David. 

‘Oh, you did not hear?’ said his sister. ‘There is to be a 
great shooting-match next Tuesday. The prize is a silver arrow. 
But it is ali a trick of the Sheriffs to catch Robin Hood. I heard 
him talking about it to the captain of the soldiers last night.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said David, ‘I must go back to the forest to 
wam Robin as quickly as possible.’ 

When he got back to the Green Wood he saw that Robin 
knew about the match. The men were ali together talking it över. 
They already prepared their bows and arrows. 

David asked Robin not to go. 

‘You talk like a coward,’ said Robin. ‘If you are afraid, stay 
home with the women. As for me, I vvant to try for this prize.’ 
Robin was so brave, and careless of danger. 

David was hurt and tumed away without a word. 

But in a minute Robin was sorry. ‘Ho there! David,’ he 
called out. ‘I didn’t mean it, my lad. Come back and teli us 
what you know.’ 

David told them ali he knew. 

‘Wfell I don’t see why we should not go,’ said Little John. 
‘Of course not dressed in Lincoln green. But why not dress 
ourselves each as differently as possible? No one would notice 
us then. could go and come quite safely. 

‘That is a very good plan,’ said Robin. ‘Do you not think 
so, David?’ 

‘Why, yes, master, 1 think it will be very good fun,’ replied 
David, laughing, ‘May I come too?’ 
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‘Yes, lad,’ said Robin. ‘You shall come with me. We must 
not go ali together,’ he continued, ‘We must go in twos and 
threes, and mix with the other people.’ 

Early on Tuesday moming they set ofFin twos and threes. 
They went to Nottingham by different roads. They were soon 
lost among the crovvds. Ali sorts of people were hurrying along. 
They tried for the prize, others to look on. Men, women, and 
children, old and young, rich and poor, were there. Every one 
had a holiday, even the schoolgirls and boys, and dressed in 
their best, went towards Nottingham. 

From a window in his house the Sherifî was looking 
for Robin and his men. He could not see Lincoln green. He 
was disappointed. ‘Surely he vvill come yet. Surely he will 
come.’ 

The Master of the Lists, came to him and said, ‘Will you 
come now please, your honour, for it is time the match began? 
Every one is waiting for you and your lady.’ 

‘How many men came to try for the prize?’ asked the 
Sheriff. 

‘About eight hundred,’ replied the Master of the Lists. 

‘Is Robin Hood there, and any of his men, think you?’ 

‘No,’ said the Master of the Lists, ‘not a man of his. There 
are many strangers, and a good number of King’s foresters, but 
not a man in the Lincoln green of Robin Hood.’ 

The Sheriff sighed. ‘He will surely come,’ he said. ‘Wait 
fora few minutes.’ 

So the Master of the Lists waited for a few minutes. Then 
he came again to the Sheriff, and said, ‘Wfe must indeed begin 
now. The people grow impatient. There are so many men to 
try for the prize, that if we do not begin at önce, we cannot 
fınish to-day.’ 

‘I suppose we must begin,’ sighed the Sheriff. ‘But I 
thought he would surely come.’ 

The match began. It was a fine sight. At one end were 
set up fifty targets for the men to shoot at. These were painted 


different colours. The middle of the target was painted vvhite. 
Then came a red ring, then a black one, and last a yellow 
one. 

At the opposite end stood the archers. They had to try 
to send their arrows right into the middle of the target, and hit 
the vvhite spot. 

It was very exciting. Ali round, the people stood or sat. 
VVhenever any one hit the vvhite, they cheered loudly. Those 
who missed the target were not allovved to shoot any more. The 
man who hit the white most often won the prize. 

Robin and his men shot very vvell. Every time, Robin 
sent his arrow right into the very middle of the white part. His 
men sometimes hit the vvhite, sometimes the red, but never the 
black or yellovv. 

Robin was standing very close to vvhere the Sheriff and his 
vvife were sitting. He vvanted to teli the Sheriff there and then 
that Robin Hood vvas standing beside him. He made up his 
mind to win the prize. He vvanted let the Sheriff know somehovv 
or other that he did so. 

The shooting vvent on, and the people grevv more and 
more excited. 

The man in red vvas Robin Hood himself. The man they 
called Brave Yellovv vvas brave David of Doncaster. He shot 
nearly as vvell as Robin Hood. 

At last the shooting came to an end. Of course Robin 
vvon the prize. The people cheered loudly vvhen he vvent up 
to the SherifTs vvife. She presented him the arrovv. She made 
a little speech to him, and he thanked her politely, as he al- 
vvays did. 

Then every one vvent home again. Robin and his men 
vvent back by tvvos and threes, and by different roads. No one 
suspected vvho they vvere. 

That night the SherifTs vvife said to him, ‘What a nice- 
looking man that vvas vvho vvon the prize to-day. Hovv vvell he 
shot too! Do you knovv, he reminded me very much of that 
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pleasant young butcher you brought to see me some time 
ago.’ 

‘Eh! What!’ said the SherifT, ‘I hope not.’ 

The Sheriff never told his wife that the pleasant butcher 
man was really Robin Hood. 

When Robin and his men met, they had a merry time. 
They looked at the beautiful silver arrow and admired it very 
much. 

Then Little John said, ‘You took my advice about going 
to the match, perhaps you will let me give you a little more.’ 

‘1 advise you then,’ said Little John, ‘to write a letter 
to the SherifT. Teli him that we were ali there, and that you 
vvere the man in red who got the prize. Then send it to Not- 
tingham.’ 

‘Very good advice,’ replied Robin; ‘but how are we going 
to send it? Our messenger could not get out of the town before 
the Sheriff read the letter. He would certainly send after him 
to catch him and shut him up in prison. I cannot allow any of 
my men to put himself in danger.’ 

In those days, you see, there were no posts, or postmen. 
If you wanted to send a letter to any one, you had to pay a 
special messenger to carry it for you. It cost much, so people 
didn’t write letters often. Many people could not read or write 
them. 

‘It is easy. Write your letter, address it to the SherifT. I 
will stick it on to the end of an arrovv, and shoot it into the 
town.’ 

‘Bravo! Bravo!’ shouted every one. ‘Hurrah for Little 
John, clever Little John.’ 


Helpful Words 

Över and över again — Chobs h chob3 
talk it över — oöroBopuTb 


my lad — pa3e. napeHb (o 63pocnoM Myotcnıme) 
there and then — TaM h Torna 
somehovv or other — TaK hjih «Hane 


Activities 


£□ Reading 


Circle ‘T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F’ if the sentence is 
false. 


1) The SherifT decided to make the arrovv to 
catch Robin. 

2) Robin was afraid to take part in the com- 
petition. 

3) Robin was the best archer and got the 
prize. 

4) The Sheriffs vvife didn’t like the vvinner. 

5) Little John had a very good idea. 


T F 

T F 

T F 

T F 
T F 


3T* Vocabulary 

Read the defınitions and connect them with the corresponding 
adjectives: different, loud, guickly, pleasant, süper. 


1) strongly audible; having excep- 
tional volüme or intensity 


2) vvith speed; rapidly; very soon 


3) fair and comfortable 


4) not alike in character or quality; 
difTering; dissimilar 


5) of the highest degree, povver 
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& Grammar 

Make the sentences interrogative. 

1) There were no posts, or postmen. (What) 

2) Robin and his men went back by twos and threes. 
(How) 

3) It was very exciting. (How) 

4) It was a fine sight. (What kind of) 

5) They already prepared their bows and arrows. 
(What) 

t? Speaking 

Make up a dialogue; imagine the situation when the Sheriff got 
the letter from Robin with the arrow and discussed it. 


^ \Vriting 

VVrite a story about the competition as if you were: 

a) Robin 

b) The Sheriff 

c) The Sheriffs wife 

d) David 

While making up your story use the following linking words: 

Firstly, fırst of ali, before, after, then, fınally, but, on the 
one hand, on the other hand, nevertheless, hovvever. 



ROBİN hood 

AND KING RICHARD 

When Richard Coeur de Lion came back from the Holy 
Land, he found England in a sad State. Prince John ruled very 
badly. He made the people very unhappy. So people were happy 
vvhen the King retumed. 

He tried to put things right again. He decided to go to 
Nottingham to find out the truth about Robin Hood. 

With a dozen of his lords he rode to Nottingham. He 
went to his castle. There were balls and parties in honour of 
the King. 
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He went to hunt in Shenvood Forest. But he never met 
Robin Hood. And he wanted to meet Robin Hood most of ali. 

Other people came to Nottingham with tales about Rob¬ 
in. But King Richard never met him. 

But Robin often saw the King. He was near him many 
times. But when Richard came into the forest, Robin and his 
men hid. They thought he would be very angry with them for 
killing his deer, and for taking so much money from the Nor- 
man nobles and priests. So they kept out of the way. 

Because they loved the King, they never dreamed of stop- 
ping him, and taking money from him. Robin gave orders to 
follow the King, in dangerous part of the wood and protect him, 
and fıght for him if needed. There were many other robbers in 
Shenvood who were wicked men. 

One day the King said that he wanted to see Robin. The 
Bishop heard him, and said, Tf you were but a Bishop, your 
Majesty, you can meet him oftener than you want to.’ 

The King laughed and said nothing. The next day he and 
his twelve nobles dressed as monks went into the forest. 

They came not far before they met Robin. 

The King was very fine looking. He was much taller than 
his nobles. Robin thought he must be an abbot. He was very 
glad to see him. Abbots always had much money, and Robin 
wanted some very much. 

‘Wfe are messengers from the King,’ said the King. ‘He sent 
us to say he want to see you. As a sign he sends you this ring.’ 

He held out his hand and Robin saw that he had the 
King’s ring. 

These rings were called signet rings. There was a sign 
which only the King can use. 

Every one knew the King of England’s ring. When Robin 
saw it he knew it is a messenger from Richard. 

‘God bless the King,’ said he and took his hat off. ‘God 
bless ali those who love him. Cursed be ali those who hate him, 
and revolt against him.’ 


‘Then you curse yourself,’ said the King, ‘for you are a 
traitor.’ 

‘I am not a traitor,’ replied Robin, ‘and if you were not the 
King’s messenger you should pay for that lie. I never yet hurt any 
man, that honest is and true. I fıght most against monks and abbots, 
and take as much money as I can from them, because they steal 
it from poor people. They must live good lives, and show others a 
good example. But they do not. They live wicked lives, and they 
must be punished. If they ruled England well, while King Richard 
was away, we should not have to live in the woods as we do. But 
come, ’ added Robin, smiling again, ‘you are the King’s messengers 
and are vvelcome to ali we have. You must come and have dinner 
with us. will make you as comfortable as we can. ’ 

The King wanted to see more of Robin. He thanked him 
and said they were very glad to come. 

‘If you were not the King’s messengers,’ he said with a 
laugh, ‘I fear we would not treat you so kindly.’ 

The King saw that dinner was prepared for many people. 
It looked like a large picnic, for everything was on the grass. 

Then boys, dressed in green, came with silver cups full of 
clean, fresh water. They knelt on one knee, before each guest 
to wash his hands. The King was surprised to find everything 
so comfortable. 

The King saw that every man passed in front of Robin, 
and bowed to him before he went to his place. He was very 
much surprised. He said to himself, ‘These men honour their 
master as if he were a King.’ 

When they were ali in their places, Friar Tuck said grace 
in Latin. Then every one sat down and dinner began. 

It was a very fine dinner indeed with much flesh of deer. 

‘You say you are no traitor,’ said he, ‘yet you shoot the 
King’s deer.’ 

‘I cannot starve my men,’ replied Robin. ‘\\fere Richard 
himself here I think he would let these fine men have their 
food.’ 
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‘Perhaps not,’ replied the King with a laugh; ‘but it is a 
bold thing to do. Hovvever, it is well cooked. I never liked a meal 
better, so I at least must forgive you.’ 

When dinner was över, Robin took a can of ale in his hand 
and stood up. ‘Let every man fiil his can,’ said he. ‘Here’s a 
health to the King.’ 

‘God save the King.’ 

The King himself drank to the King. He knew he must, 
or Robin could understand who he was. So he stood up vvith 
the rest, and drank his own health. 

‘Now,’ said Robin, ‘we must entertain our guests. Get 
your bows and arrows and we will show what we can do in the 
vvay of archery. Shoot your very best. Shoot as if King Richard 
himself were here. These gentlemen are his friends. They will 
teli him if you shot well or ili when they see him again.’ 

‘Wfell, Robin,’ said Richard, ‘if I could get your pardon 
from the King, do you want to serve him and leave this wild life 
in the woods? Richard needs true and good men.’ 

‘Yes, with ali my heart,’ said Robin Hood. 

‘ Men, he called out, ‘do you want to serve King Richard 
of England — Richard Coeur de Lion?’ 

‘Yes, vvith ali our hearts,’ they shouted. 

‘You see, Sir Abbot,’ said Robin, tuming to him, ‘we are 
ali loyal people here.’ 

‘So I see,’ replied the King. 

‘İfyou will be so kind to ask the King to forgive me,’ vvent 
on Robin, ‘I think I vvill begin to love monks again. A Bishop 
was the first cause of our troubles. That is what makes me hate 
them ali. But from this day I shall try to like them again.’ 

Then the King felt he could not keep his secret. He took 
off the monk’s hood and said: — 

‘I am thy King, thy sovereign King, 

That appears before you ali; 

When Robin saw that it was he, 

Straight then he dovvn did fail.’ 
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‘Stand up again,’ said the King, ‘I give you your pardon 
gladly. Stand up, my friend, I doubt if in ali England I have 
more true follovvers than you and your men.’ 

‘It’s the King,’ said one man. 

‘It’s the King,’ said the next one. ‘The King, the King.’ 

Every man in Robin’s band knew that King Richard him¬ 
self was standing before them. 

Richard tumed to the men and said, ‘I am King Richard. 
Are you ready to keep the oath you svvore a few minutes ago? Are 
you ready to follovv me as your master is, and be my men?’ 

‘That we are!’ they ali shouted. That we are! Long live 
King Richard! Three cheers for Richard Coeur de Lion!’ 

Robin and his men vvent to the tovvn. Some people vvanted 
to run avvay, but they did not knovv vvhere to run to. 

Everybody vvanted to see the sight. They came out of their 
houses and stood in the streets. 

‘They killed the King,’ some said. 

‘They are coming to take the tovvn.’ 

‘They vvant to hang the Sheriff.’ 

‘And ali the Normans too.’ 

‘They are going to beat ali the monks.’ 

‘They vvill pull the monastery dovvn.’ 

‘The King is riding at the head of them along vvith Robin 
Hood. Long live King Richard. Long live Robin Hood. Hur- 
rah! Hurrah!’ 

The only person vvho vvas sorry vvas the Sheriff. ‘What! 
Robin Hood,’ said he, ‘the one vvhom 1 hate?’ 

But Robin Hood came to him and said, ‘Let us be 
friends. I vvant to be friends vvith every one to-day. See, I 
brought you back the money you paid me for your dinner in 
the forest.’ 

The Sheriff vvas happy to get his three hundred pounds 
again. 

‘Novv,’ said Robin, ‘1 gave you back your money, so you 
give me a dinner for that one I gave you in the forest. Ask the 
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King if he will honor you by coming to supper. If he does, I 
will come too.’ 

The Sheriffsaid, ‘If I ask the King to supper it will cost 
me three hundred pounds and more.’ 

‘Of course it will,’ replied Robin. ‘See that it is a fine 
supper for a king.’ 

So the poor Sheriff asked the King to supper. He came, 
and so did Robin Hood. It was a very fine supper. But the poor 
Sheriff could hardly eat anything. It made him unhappy to see 
the King and his enemy Robin Hood such friends. 

But very soon Richard Coeur de Lion died. Prince John 
became King as Richard had no sons. 

Prince John hated Robin. So he had to go to the Green 
Wood with ali his Merry Men. 

Helpful Words 

find OUt — BblflCHHTb 

If you were but — Ecrin 6bi Bbi 6buiH hhkcm hhmm, a... 

Cursed be — 6ynb npOKJurr 

God save the King — JX a aapaBCTByeı Koponb 

get pardon — nonyMHTb npomeHHe 

That we are! — M mm! 

and so did — h to >Ke caMoe cnenan 

Activities 

£□ Reading 

Circle ‘T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F’ if the sentence is 
false. 

1) King Richard didn’t want to meet Robin. T F 

2) Robin vvanted to meet Richard very much. T F 

3) Robin and his men attacked King Richard. T F 
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4) King Richard told Robin who he was. T F 

5) King Richard didn’t forgive Robin and his T F 

men. 


Vocabulary 

Read the definitions and connect them with the corresponding 
adjectives: poor, ready, glad, true, comfortable. 

1) contented and undisturbed; at ease 

2) having little or no money, goods, or 
other means of support 

3) real; genuine; authentic 

4) completed, adjusted, or arranged 

5) feeling joy or pleasure; delighted; 
pleased 


Grammar 


Make the sentences interrogative (Tag-questions). 

1) The Sheriff could hardly eat anything. 

2) He had to go to the Green 3\bod. 

3) It will cost me three hundred pounds. 

4) A Bishop was the fırst cause of our troubles. 

5) He was very much surprised. 


$ Speaking 

Teli the story of the meeting in Shenvood Forest as if you were: 

a) Robin Hood 

b) King Richard 
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Writing 

Write the story of the adventures of Robin Hood and his friends 
as if you were a historian. VVhile making up your story use the 
following linki ng words: 

Firstly, fırst of ali, before, after, then, fınally, but, on the 
one hand, on the other hand, nevertheless, however. 


THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD 

Robin Hood became very old. His hair was white, but he 
was strong, and brave as an old lion. 

Little John and he loved each other more. They were 
always together. 

At last Robin felt weak and ili. He said to Little John, ‘I 
am not able to shoot any more; my arrows will not fly. I do not 
knovv what the matter with me is. Let us go to my cousin the 
Prioress of Kirkley Abbey. Perhaps she can cure me.’ 

In those days there were no doctors. When people were ili 
they go to clever women like the Prioress of Kirkley Abbey. 

They made a cut in the person’s arm and let the blood 
flow out. After a few minutes it was bound up to stop the blood 
flowing. This was called ‘bleeding.’ 

Sometimes people got well after this. Sometimes they 

died. 

Little John and Robin went to Kirkley Abbey. It was a 
difficult joumey. It was a fevv days before Christmas. The snow 
was thick. On the joumey Robin became very ili. He could not 
sit on his horse. Little John carried him in his arms through the 
deep snow. 

They arrived at Kirkley Abbey on Christmas Eve. The Pri¬ 
oress said she was very happy to see them. ‘But, good cousin Rob¬ 
in, what is the matter with you? You look so pale and thin.’ 


‘He is very ili,’ replied Little John. ‘I took him here to 
cure him.’ 

Then the Prioress looked at Robin carefully. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, ‘he is very ili. I must bleed him.’ 

If Little John saw the face of the Prioress! There was such 
a wicked look upon it. But he did not see. 

‘Come, good Little John,’ she said, ‘I have a room for 
you. Take up my cousin and carry him there.’ 

So Little John took Robin in his arms and follovved the 
Prioress. 

It was very peacefiıl in this little room. It was far away 
from where the other people in the abbey lived. 

Little John wanted to stay beside Robin, but the Prioress 
said, ‘No, he must have perfect quietness.’ 

‘I will not move nor make a sound,’ said Little John, ‘if 
you will only let me stay.’ 

‘No,’ said the Prioress again, ‘I must be alone with him.’ 

‘When may I come back?’ asked Little John. 

‘In a few hours, perhaps. Perhaps tomorrovv moming,’ 
replied the Prioress. ‘I will cali you when it is time.’ 

So with a very heavy heart Little John walked away. He 
went into the abbey garden. There he sat down under a tree. 
He watched the window of Robin’s room. Hour after hour he 
vvaited in the cold. 

The Prioress was a bad woman. Robin was very kind to 
her, and she had pretended to love him. Really she hated him, 
and vvanted to hurt him. 

When Robin was well and strong she could do nothing. 
But now he was in her povver. She wanted to kili him. That was 
why she sent Little John away. 

Now she was alone. She made a cut in Robin’s arm so 
that the blood flowed out. She pretended to bind the wound 
up again. But she put the bandage on so badly that the blood 
flovved ali the time. Then she locked Robin in the room and 
went away. 
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Robin was so weak that he fell asleep. He slept for many 
hours. And ali the time Little John sat under the tree in the 
garden — waiting. 

When Robin vvoke he found he could hardly move. He 
saw the blood was stili flowing from his arm. He knew that if 
not to stop it he would soon die. 

He tried to rise but couldn’t. Then he thought of his hom. 
He put it to his mouth, and blew three times. 

Little John ran as fast as he could to the room in which 
Robin was lying. The door was locked. He put his shoulder 
against it and opened it. There he found Robin almost dead. 

Carefully and quickly he bound up the arm. His heart 
was full of love for his master, and of anger against the wicked 
Prioress. 

‘Grant me one favour, master,’ he said. 

‘What favour is it you would ask, dear Little John?’ re- 
plied Robin. 

‘Let me gather ali our men together, and bring them here 
to bum this abbey, and kili the vvicked Prioress.’ 

İ never hurt a woman in ali my life. Promise, you will 
not do it.’ 

Little John promised, but his heart was full of anger 
against her. 

‘Little John, I should like to shoot önce more. Carry me 
to the window. Give me my bow into my hands, and hold me 
up while I shoot. Where the arrow falls there bury me.’ 

The arrow only vvent a very little way and fell in the garden. 

‘It was a good shot, master, a very good shot,’ said Little 
John, though he could hardly speak for tears. 

‘Was it indeed, friend? I could not see,’ replied Robin, 
‘but you will bury me where it fell.’ 

Little John promised to do everything as Robin asked. 

‘Thank you, dear friend, good-bye,’ said Robin. 

‘^^hs it indeed a good shot?’ he said. 

Then he fell back again — dead. 


Just at that moment the bells began to ring for the Christmas 
Eve service. Through the öpen window came the sound of the 
sweet voices of the nuns singing a Christmas carol. But Robin was 
dead. Never again would he hear the svveet Christmas carol. 

There was great sadness, when people found that Robin 
Hood was dead. There was also great anger against the Prioress. 
No one tried to punish her, because Robin asked them. 

Little John called ali the Merry Men together for the last 
time. They buried their master where his last arrow fell, in the 
garden of Kirkley Abbey, in Yorkshire. 

Över the grave they placed a stone, and carved upon it 
these lines: — 

‘Here, undemeath this stone, 

Lies Robert, Earl of Huntingdon; 

No archer ever was so good, 

The people called him Robin Hood. 

Such outlaws as he and his men 
Will England never see again.’ 


Helpful VVords 

what the matter with me is — hto co mhoh cjıynmıocb 
‘bleeding’ — KpoBonycKaHHe 
Grant me one favour — Cnejıaifre m He oaojoKeHHe 
Christmas Eve — KaHyH PoacuecTBa; HOMb c 24 Ha 25 aeKaöpn 


Activities 


EQ Reading 


Circle T’ if the sentence is true. Circle ‘F if the sentence is false. 


1) Robin was ili because he was wounded in a 
fight. 
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\Vriting 


2) Little John took Robin to the doctor. 

3) The old doctor was very skillful. 

4) Robin asked to revenge after his death. 

5) Robin’s grave is in Shenvood Forest. 


T F 
T F 
T F 
T F 


Vocabulary 


Write the story of the death of Robin as if you were: 

a) John Little 

b) the Prioress 

c) Robin himself 


Read the definitions and connect them with the corresponding 
adjectives: sad, sweet, angry, fast, deep. 


1) pleasing or agreeable; delightful 


2) affected by unhappiness or grief; 
sorrowful 


3) extending far down from the top or 
surface 


4) done in comparatively little time; 
taking a comparatively short time 


5) feeling or shovving anger or strong 
resentment 



VVhile making up your story use the following linki ng words: 

Firstly, fırst of ali, before, after, then, fınally, but, on the 
one hand, on the other hand, nevertheless, however. 


Grammar 

Make the sentences interrogative. 

1) No one tried to punish her. (Whom) 

2) It was very peaceful in this little room. (What) 

3) They were always together. (When) 

4) Little John promised to do everything. (What) 

5) Robin was dead. (Who) 


T? Speaking 

Teli the story of the death of Robin Hood to you friend. Let him/ 
her ask you some questions to make the story more detailed. 
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Vocabulary 


A 

abbey ['aebı] m aööaTCTBO 
add [asd vzıoöaBJiflTb 
admire ad'maıa] v bocxh- 

maTbCH 

adventure [ad'ventfa] n npn- 
KJIIOHeHHe 

advice ad'vaıs n coBd 
advise ad'vaiz] vcoBeTOBaTb 
alive [a'laıv a aaiBOft 
allow [a'lau v ri03B0JiflTb 
alone [s'bun] a onHHOKHft 
angry ['asrjgri] a anoft 
archer ['cutfa] n JiyMHHK 
ann [a:m] n pyKa 
armed [a:md] a BOopyxeHHbift 
armour ['cuma] n KOJibnyra 
anive [a'raıv] v npHÖMBaTb 
arrow ['aerau n CTpejıa 
avvake [a' weık (awoke, awoken) 
v npocbinaTbca; 6yoHTb 
awfıılly ['o:fulı] adv yatacHO 

B 


besides [bı'saıdz] adv KpoMe 
between [bı'twi:n] adv Motcay 
bind [baınd] (bound, bound) v 
nepeBH3biBaTb 

bishop ['bıjap] n ermcKon (cbh- 
meHHOcjıyjKHTejib) 
bitter ['bıta] a ropbKHH 
bitterness ['bıtanıs] n ropenb 
blind [blaınd] a cjıenoft 
blood [bUd] n KpoBb 
blow [bbu] (blew, blown) v 
flyn> 

bold [bauld] a cMejıuft 
bow bau] n jıyıc 
brave [breıv a CMejibift 
bride [braıd] n HeBecıa 
bridegroom ['braıdgrum] n 

xenHX 

bridge [brıds] n moct 
bucket ['bAkıt] n Bejıpo 
bury ['beri] v xopOHHTb 
busy ['bizi] a 3 aH«Tbitt 
butcher ['butfa] n mhchhk 


beauty 'bjıntı n KpacoTa C 

believe [bı'lrv] v BepHTb 

belong [bı'İDij] v npMHaane- can [kaen] n öaHKa 

*aTb careless [’kealas] a 6 e 33 a 6 oT- 

bend [bend] (bent, bent) v hmh 

crH6aTb(ca) carol ['kasr(a)l] n xopan 
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catch [kastf] (caught, caught) v 

XBaTaTb, JIOBHTb 

cattle ['kasti] n ckot 
certainly ['sa:t(a)nlı] adv ko- 
HeHHO 

chain [tfeın] n uenb 
cheek [tfi:k] n meKa 
cheer [tfıa] v npHBeTCTBo- 
BaTb 

christen ['krıs(a)n] v ıcpec- 

THTb 

church [tfa:tfl n uepKOBb 
city ['sıtı] n repon 
clever ['kleva] a yMHhift 
clothes [klauöz] n oaeacna 
comfort ['kAmfat] vyreıııaTb 
comfortable ['kAmf(a)tabl] a 
yaoÖHbift 

comer ['koma] n yron 
count [kaunt] v CHMTaTb 
cover ['kAva] v HatcpbiBaTb 
coward ['kauad] n Tpyc 
crack [krask] v TpemaTb 
cruel ['krual] a xecTOKHH 
cry [kraı] v nnaKaTb; Kpn- 
MaTb 

cure [kjua] vjıeHHTb 
curse [ka:s] v npoıcriHHaTb 

D 

danger ['deındja] n onac- 

HOCTb 

dark [da:k] a TeMHbifl 
deep [di:p] a rjıyöoKHH 


deer [dia] n oneHb 
defeat [dı'fnt] v no6excaaTb 
defend [dı'fend] v 3atıutmaTb 
different ['dıf(a)r(a)nt] a pa3- 
JlHHHhlH, pa3HMtt 
difTicult ['dıfık(a)lt] a Tpyn- 

Hblİt 

disappear [,dısa'pıa] v Hcqe- 

3an> 

disappearance [,dısa'pıar(a)ns] 
n HCie3HOBeHHe 
disappointed [,dısa'poıntıd] a 
pa30iapoBaHHbift 

disguise [dıs'gaız] n nepeone- 

BaTbCH 

disturb [dıs'ta:b] v öecnoKO- 
HTb; MernaTb; TpeBoacMTb 
divide [dı'vaıd] vnejiHTb 
drop drop] v KanaTb 
düke [dju:k] n rpaı]) 

E 

ear [ıa] n yxo 
eari [a:l] n rpa<}) 
easy ['i:zı] a jıenoıfi 
enemy [ enimi] n Bpar 
entertain [,enta'teın] v pa3- 
BJieKaTb 

escape [ıs'keıp] v yöeraTb 
evil ['i:v(a)l] n anoft 
example [ıg'za:mpl] n npn- 
Mep 

exciting [ık'saıtırj] a Bojmy- 

JOUIHH 
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F 

fair [fea] a aecTHbiii 
fairy 'fearı] a cıca30HHbiH 
false fo:ls] a JioacHbift 
farewell ['fea'wel] v npoman.- 

Cfl 

fast [fa:st] adv öucrpo 
favour ['feıva] n oflOjaceHHe; 
ycjryra 

fearless ['fıalas] a öeccTpauı- 

HblH 

feast [fı:st] n ruıp 
fellow ['felau] n napeHb 
fıght [faıt] (fought, fought) v 
üpaTbCfl, cpaacaTbca 
finger ['fırjga] n najıeu, 
flame [fleım] n ıuıaMa 
flax [flaeks] n JieH 
follow ['folau] v cjıeaoBaTb 
force [fors] n cıuıa 
forgive [fg'gıv] (forgave, for- 
given) v npomaTb 
frighten ['fraıt(9)n] v nyraTb 
funny ['fAnı] a 3a6aBHbift, 
CMeiUHOH 


G 

gaily [’geılı] adv Becejıo 
gather f'gasöa] v coÖHpaTb 
gentle 'dsenti] a hokhmh 
gently ['djentlı] adv hokho 
glad [glsed] a AOBOJibHbift; pa- 

flOCTHblH 


godfather ['godfarda] n Kpec- 
THhffl OTeU 

golden ['gauld(9)n] a 30 ./ 10 - 

TOH 

grace [greıs n H3«mecTBO 
grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 
gratefully ['greıtf(9)lı, 'greıt- 
fulı] adv ÖJiaroflapHO 
greedy ['gri:dı] a xa^HUH 
guess [ges] v noraflUBaTbca 
guest [gest] n rocTb 


H 

handsome ['haen(d)sam] a 
CHMnaTHHHblM (o MyOtCHU- 

ne) 

harm [ha:m] v npHHHHATb 
Bpea 

harp [ha:p] n ap4>a 
hate [heıt] v HeHaBimeTb 
hatred ['heıtrıd] n HeHaBHCTb 
head [hed] n rcyıoBa 
health [hel0] n 3/topoBbe 
heel [hi-1] n lumca; Ka6jıyx 
height [haıt] n poct; Bbicara 
helmet ['helmat] n uuıeM 
holy ['hauh] a cbhtoh 
homeless ['hgumles] a 6e3- 
ÜOMHblM 

honestly ['ünıstlı, 'Dnastlı] adv 
HeCTHO 

honour ['ona] n Hecn. 
horn [ham] n por 
horse [ho:s] n jıomaob 


hot [hot] a ropaHHH, acapKHM 
hundred ['h/ındrad, 'hAiıdrıd] 
num oto 

hungry ['hArjgrı] a tojio- 

AHblH 

hunt [hAnt] v oxornTbca 
hurt [hart] (hurt, hurt) v npu- 
HHHHTb 60 a b 


I 

indeed [ın'dird] adv hchctbh- 
TeJlbHO 

instead (of) [ın'sted dv] adv 

BMeCTO 


L 


land [lasnd] n 3eMJia 
language [' 2erjgwıc^] n «3biK 
laugh [larf] v CMeaTbca 
laughter 'larfta] n CMex 
lead [lird (led, led) v bccth 
leave [lirv] (left, left) v yxo- 

flHTb 

Iifeless ['laıflas] a 6 e 3 *H 3 - 
HeHHblH 

lock [lük] v 3anwpaTb Ha 3 a- 


MOK 

lonely ['launlı] a o^hhokhh 
loudly ['laudlıj adv rpoMKo 
lovely ['IavIi] a mhjio 
loyal [ İDial] a npeaaHHbiM 


J 

jealous ['djelas] a peBHHBbiiı 
join [djmn] v npHcoe/mHflTb- 
(ca) 

justly ['djAStlı] adv necTHO 

K 

kili [kıl] vyÖHBaTb 
kindness f'kaındnas] n ao6- 
poTa 

king [kıp] n Kopojib 
knee [nir] n kojicho 
kneel [nirl] (knelt, knelt) vcra- 

HOBHTbCfl Ha KOJieHM 

knight [naıt] n pbiuapb 


M 

mad [msed] a cyMacuıe/uunH 
market [ markıt] n pbiHOK 
marriage ['maencfe] n 6pax 
married ['maerıd] a aceHaTbih 
meal [miri] n eaa; Tpane3a 
mean [mim] (meant, meant) v 
o6o3HaHan>; 3Hawrb 
meat [mirt] n mhco 
mention ['menj(9)n] v yno- 
MMHaTb 

merry ['meri] a BecejibiH 
messenger ['mesındja] n noc- 
JiaHHHK 

mind [maınd] n yM 
mouth [mau0] n pot 
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N 

narrow ['naerau] a y3KMft 

neck [nek] n men 

noble ['naubl] a öjıaropoa- 

HblH 

noise ['naız] n ıııyM 
notice ['nautıs] v 3aMenaTb 


O 

oath [au0] n murrBa 


P 

pain peın] n 6orib 
pale peıl] a 6ji ezin bin 
pardon [pa:dn] v npomaTb 
pass pa:s] v npoxo,oHTb 
path [pa:0] n Tpona 
peace [pi:s n mhp 
perhaps [pa'ha2ps] adv B03- 
mojkho 

pillow ['pildi)] n noflyuiKa 
pink [pırjk] a po30BbiH 
pleasant ['pleznt] a npnaTHbiH 
point [pmnt] v yKa3biBaTb 
politely [pa'laıtlı] adv bok- 
jihbo 

poor [pa:(r)J, [pus] a öe^Hbifi 
pound [paund] n (J)yHT 
pour [po:] v HajiHBaTb 
power['paua] n CHJia, BjıacTb 
prayer [prca] n mozihtb3 


prepare [prı'pea] v roTOBHTb 
pretend [prı'tend] v npuTBO- 
paTbca 

pretty ['prıtı] a CHMnaTHMHan 
price [praıs] n ueHa 
prison ['prızn] n nopbMa 
prisoner ['prızna] n 3aKJiıo- 
qeHHbift; y3HHK 
promise ['promıs] v o6eman> 
protect [pra'tekt] v 3amHman> 
proud [praud] a rop/ıua 
prove [pru:v] v ,aoKa3biBaTb 
praverb ['provab] n nocjıoBH- 
ua, noroBopKa 
punish ['pAnıJ] v Haıca3biBaTb 
punishment ['pAnıJmant] n 
HaKa3aHHe 


Q 

quarrel ['kwor(a)l] v ccopa 
queen [kwi:n] n KOpojıeBa 
quickly ['kwıklı] adv 6bicrpo 
quickness ['kwıknıs] n 6wc- 
TpoTa 

quietness ['kwaıatnıs] n th- 

lUHHa 


R 

race [reis] n HauHn 
reach [ri:tfl v üoÖHBaTbCH 
recover [rı'kAva] v BhonopaB- 
JIMBaTb 


refiıse [rı'fju:z] v 0Tica3biBaTb- 
(cn) 

remind ['rımaındj v HanoMH- 

HaTb 

rescue ['reskju:] v cnacaTb 
return [rıta:n] v B03BpamaTbca 
revenge [rı'vendj] v mcthtb 
revolt [rı'vault] v B03MymaTb- 
cn 

reward [rı'wa:d] vBCöHarpaae- 
aan> 

right [raıt] a npaBbift 
ring [rırj] (rang, rung) v 3Be- 
HeTb; 3BOHHTb 

robber ['roba] n rpaÖHTejib 
root [ru:t] n KOpeHb 
rain [ruın] v pa3pyınaTb 
rale [ru:l] v npaBHTb 

S 

sadness ['sasdnıs] n rpycTb, 
neyajib 

save [seıv] v xpaHHTb; öepeMb 
scarlet ['skadıt] a anbift 
screara [skrirnı] v KpHMaTb 
seli [sel] (sold, sold) v npoaa- 
BaTb 

servant ['sa:v(a)nt] n cjıyra 
serve [sa:v] v cjıyaam. 
service ['s9:vıs] n cjıyacGa 
several ['sevr(9)l] adv He- 

CKOJIbKO 

shady ['Jeıdı] a TeHHCTbiü 
shame [Jeım] n CTbin 


shine [Jaın] (shone, shone) v 
CHHTb; ÖJieCTeTb 
shoulder ['Jaulda] n ıuıeno 
shout [Jaut] v KpHMaTb 
sigh [saı] v B3^bixaTb 
sight [saıt] n bhji 
silver [’sılva] a cepeöpHHbiH 
since sıns] adv c rex nop Kax 
sink [sırjk] (sank, sunk) v to- 
Hyrb 

skill skıl] n yMeHHe 
slim slım] a ctpohhhh 
smack [snısek] n xnonoK 
smile [smaıl] v yjibi6aTbca 
sob [süb] v pbuarb; bcx^h- 
nbiBan» 

soldier ['saulcfca] n cojmar 
sound [saund] n 3 ByK 
spear [spıa] n Konbe 
special ['spe/(a)l] a ocoöbift 
speech [spirtf] n peMb 
spindle ['spındl] n BepeıeHo 
spot [spot n MecTo; iihtho 
spread [spred] (spread, spread) 
v pacnpocTpaHflTb(cH) 
starve [sta:v] v rojıonaTb 
steal [sti:l] (stole, stolen) v bo- 
poBaTb 

stick [stık] n najiKa 
stone [staun] n KaMeHb 
strange [streıncfc] a cıpaH- 

HblH 

strength [strep0] n cHJia 
sudden ['sAdn] a BHe3anHbiH 
suppose [sa'pauz] v npezıno- 
Jiaratb 
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sure [Jus] a yBepeHHbiH 
suspect [ss'spekt] v noao3- 
peBan> 

swear [swea] (swore, swom) v 
KJlHCTbCH 

sweet [swi:t] a cjıajiKMH 
sword [sd:ö] n Men 

T 

tale [teıl] n cıca3Ka, paccıca3 
target ['ta:gıt] n uejib 
tear [tes] n cjıe3a 
terrible ['terabl] a yacacHbift 
thick [0ık] a TOJicTbift; rycTOH 
thief [0i:f] n Bop 
thin [0ın] a tohkhh 
thought 0o:t] n Mbicjib 
through [0ru:] adv nepe3 
throw (threw, thrown) [0rau] v 
öpocaTb 

tired ['taısd] a ycTaBuiHH 
tongue [t aij] n H3biK (bo pTy) 
traitor [' treıts] n npeaaıejib 
travel ['trasvl] v rıyreıuecTBO- 
BaTb 

treat [tri:t] v yromaTb 
trouble ['trAbl] n 6eaa 
twinkle ['twırjk] v MopraTb 

U 

ugly ['Ağlı] a ypo^JiHBbiH; 
CTpailIHblH 


unhappiness [An'hgepınss] n 
HecnacTbe 

unless [an'les] conj noKa He 
useless ['ju:slıs] a 6ecnojıe3- 

HblH 

V 

value ['vaelju:] n ueHa; ueH- 
HOCTb 

voice [voıs] n tojioc 

W 

wait [weıt] v >tcaaTb 
walk [wo:k] v huth neuiKOM 

Wash WDj] V MbITb 

weak [wi:k] a cjıaöbiiı 
wear wea] (wore, wom) v ho- 

CHTb 

wedding [ wedır)] n CBaziböa 
wet [wet] a MOKpbin 
whole [haul] a uejibiH, Becb 
wicked ['wıkıd] a 3boh 
wide [waıd] a uihpokhh 
wild [waıld] a ahkhh 
wisely [vvaızlı] adv Myapo 
witch [wıtf] n Be^bMa 
witty ['wıtı] a (ocTpo)yMHbiH 
wonderful ['wAndaful] a 3aMe- 
HaTeJIbHblH 
world [wa:ld] n mhp 
worth [ws:0] a CTyamHH 
wound [wu:nd] v paHHTb 
wrap [rasp] v 3aBopaHHBaTb 
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Chapter One 

- - 

In Which a House 
Is Built at Pooh Corner 
for Eeyore 



One day Pooh Bear had nothing to do, so he went to see Piglet. It 
was a cold winter day and it was snovving hard. Pooh was sure that his 
friend was at home. But the door of Piglet’s house was öpen; and the 
more Pooh looked inside the more Piglet vvasn’t there. 

“He’s out,” said Pooh sadly. “That's what it is. ; He’s not in. I 
shall have to go for a Thinking Whlk alone!” 

But fırst he knocked at the door and waited for Piglet not to an- 
swer. Suddenly a little song came into his head. İt went like this; 

The more it snows 
(Tiddely pom-), 

The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom), 

The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom). 

On snovving. 

And nobody knows 
(Tiddely pom), 

How cold my toes 

1 That’s what it is. — Bot b nevi aejıo. 

2 Tiddely pom — 3d. TpaM-naM 
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(Tiddely pom), 

How cold my toes 

(Tiddely pom), 

Are grovving. 

“So FU go home fırst,” said Pooh, “and Fil put a scarf round my 
neck. and then Fil go and see Eeyore and sing the song to him.” 

He ran back home. When he came into his own house, he was 
very surprised to fınd Piglet in his best arm-chair. 

“Hello, Piglet,” he said. “I thought you were out.” 

“No,” said Piglet, “it’s you who were out, Pooh.” 

“So it was,” said Pooh. “I knew one of us was.” 

He looked up at his clock, vvhich had stopped at fıve minutes to 
eleven some weeks ago. 

“Nearly eleven o’clock,” said Pooh happily. “You’re just in time 
for a little something,” and he put his head into the cupboard. “And 
then we'll go out, Piglet, and sing my song to Eeyore.” 

“Which song, Pooh?” 

“The one we’re going to sing to Eeyore,” explained Pooh. 

The clock was stili saying fıve minutes to eleven when Pooh and 
Piglet started their way an hour later. 

There was no wind and the snow was coming down very quietly. 
But it was stili cold so soon Pooh and Piglet got cold and very snowy. 

“Pooh,” Piglet said at last, “I think we should go home and prac- 
tise your song. It’s not an easy song and I’d like to sing it very vvell to 
my friend Eeyore.” 

“That’s a very good idca, Piglet,” said Pooh. “VVe’ll practise it 
now on our way. But it’s no good going home to practise it 1 2 , because 
it’s a special Outdoor Snow Song.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Piglet anxiously. 

“Well, you’ll see, Piglet, when you listen. Because this is how it 
begins. The more it snows, tiddely pom —” 

“Tiddely vvhat?” said Piglet. 


1 it it’s no good going home to practise it — 6eccMbicjıeHHO peneTHpOBaTb 
ee aoMa 
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“Pom,” said Pooh. “I put that in to make it more songy 1 . The 
more ilgoes, tiddely pom, the more—” 

“Didn’t you say snows?” 

“Yes, but that was before .” 

“Before the tiddely pom?” 

“İt was a different tiddely pom,” said Pooh. “Pil sing it to you 
again and then you’ll see.” 

And so he did and Piglet listened carefully. By this time they were 
coming to Eeyore’s Gloomy Place, and as it was very cold, and to 
keep themselves warm they sang Pooh’s song six times. 

“1 am thinking about Eeyore,” said Pooh. 

“What about Eeyore?” 

“Well. poor Eeyore has nowhere to live 2 .” 

“Nor he has,” said Piglet. 

“ You have a house, Piglet, and 1 have a house, and they are very 
good houses. And Christopher Robin has a house, and Owl and Kan- 
ga and Rabbit have houses. and even Rabbit’s friends have houses, 
but poor Eeyore has nothing. Let’s bııild him a house.” 

“That,” said Piglet, “is a Grand İdea. Where shall we build it?” 

“We will build it here,” said Pooh, “near this wood, out of the 
wind. And we will cali it Pooh Corner 3 * * 6 . And we will build an Eeyore 
House with sticks right here.” 

“1 saw many sticks över there, in the wood,” said Piglet. “Lots 
and lots.” 

“Thank you, Piglet,” said Pooh. “It will be a Great Help to us. 
Come and bring the sticks.” 

Christopher Robin spent that cold moming at home reading 
books. Suddenly he heard a knock at the door and it was Eeyore. 


1 songy — 3Ö. «necenHbiu» (C.ıoeo oöpaioeano om cymecmeume.ibHoeo song 
c noMombfO npuöae.ıeHUH «demcKoeo» cy<fi(fiuKca -y.) 

2 poor Eeyore has novvhere to live — öeaHOMy Ha-na Herae XMTb 

3 Pooh Corner — 3Ö. OnyuiKa flyxa (C.ıoeo corner eoece ne o3Hcmaem 

«onyuuca», oho ynompeöjıem e 3uaneHuu «Mecmo». Bomcho, amo umchho 
T 1yx euöpaı omo Mecmo d.m oyâyıueeo doMUKa, a man kok deno npoucxo- 

âum pftdoM c jtecoM, mo c.ıoeo «onyuuca» ıcaMcemca Hauoo.ıee yMecmmun.) 
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“Hello, Eeyore,” said Christopher Robin, as he opened the door 
and came out. “How are you?” 

“It’s snowing,” said Eeyore gloomily. 

“So it is.” 

"And very cold.” 

“Is it?” 

“Yes,” said Eeyore. “But,” he said, smiling a little, “we haven’t 
had an earthquake yet.” 

“VVhat’s the matter, Eeyore?” 

“Nothing, Christopher Robin. Nothing important. You haven’t 
seen a house anyvvhere about 1 , have you?” 

“What şort of a house?” 

“Just a house.” 

“Who lives there?” 

“I do. I thought 1 did. But novv I think I don’t. Afterall. vvecan’t 
ali have houses.” 

“But, Eeyore, 1 didn’t knovv — 1 alvvays thought —” 

“Christopher Robin, with ali this snow, it isn’t so Hot in my fıeld 
about three o’clock in the morning as some people think,” he went 
on, “and don’t teli anybody, it’s Cold.” 

“Oh, Eeyore!” 

“And I said to myself: my friends will be sorry if 1 get very cold. 
They haven’t got Brains, any of them. But if it goes on snovving for 
another six weeks, some of them will begin to think: ‘Eeyore can’t 
be so very much too Hot about three o’clock in the moming.’ And 
they’ll be Sorry.” 

“Oh, Eeyore!” said Christopher Robin, feeling very sorry al- 
ready. 

“I don’t mean you 2 , Christopher Robin. You’re different. So, I 
built a house.” 

“Did you really? How interesting!” 

“The really interesting thing,” said Eeyore in his gloomy voice, 
“is that when I left it this moming it was there and when 1 came back 


1 anywhere about — rae-HHövjb no6.TH30CTH 

2 I don’t mean you — He npo Te6n 
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it vvasn’t. I wasn’t surprised, it was very natural because and it was 
only Eeyore’s house. But stili I just wondered.'” 

Christopher Robin didn’t stop to wonder. He put on his hat, his 
boots, and his coat and ran out of his house. 

“We'll go and look for it at önce,” he said to Eeyore. 
“Sometimes,” said Eeyore, “when people take a house, there 
are one or two things which they don’t want. So I thought if we 
just went 2 —” 

“Come on,” said Christopher Robin, and off they went. Soon 
they got to the place where Eeyore’s house vvasn’t any longer. 

.“There!” said Eeyore. “Not a stick of it left! Of course, l’ve stili 
got a lot of snow to do what 1 want.” 

But Christopher Robin didn’t listen to Eeyore; he heard some- 
thing else. 

“Can you hear it?” he asked. 

“What is it? Somebody laughing?” 

“Listen.” 

They both listened... and they heard a deep voice and a small 
high voice singing. 

“It’s Pooh,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Possibly,” said Eeyore. 

"And Piglet!” said Christopher Robin. 

“Probably,” said Eeyore. “What we want is a Dog to find my 
house.” 

The words of the song changed suddenly. 

“ We’v6fınished our HOUSE! ” sang the deep voice. 

“ Tiddely pom! ” sang the high one. 

"It’s a beautiful HOUSE..." 

“ The House at Pooh Corner..." 

"Tiddely pom..." 

“/ wish it were MİNE..." 

"Tiddely pom..." 

"Pooh!" shouted Christopher Robin. 

The singers stopped their song. 

1 But stil) I just wondered. — Ho TeM He MeHee y mchh B03hhkjih Bon- 
pocbi. 

2 if we just went — ec;iM 6bi Mbi eeüHac noLUJiH 
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“It’s Christopher Robin!” said Pooh happily. 

“He’s near the place where we got ali those sticks from.” said 
Piglet. 

“Come on,” said Pooh. 

And they ran back. 

“Why, here is Eeyore,” said Pooh, “Hallo, Eeyore.” 

“Same to you, Pooh Bear, and twice on Thursdays 1 ,” said Eeyore 
gloomily. 

Before Pooh could say “Why Thursdays?” Christopher Robin 
began to teli the sad story of Eeyore’s Lost House. And Pooh and 
Piglet listened, and their eyes were getting bigger and bigger. 

“Where did you say it was?” asked Pooh. 

“Here,” said Eeyore. 

“Made of sticks?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!” said Piglet. 

“What?” said Eeyore. 

“I just said ‘Oh!’ ” said Piglet quickly. 

“You’re sure it a house?” said Pooh. “I mean, you’re sure the 
house was just here?” 

“Of course I am," said Eeyore. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Pooh?” asked Christopher Robin. 

“Wfell,” said Pooh... “The fact is" said Pooh... “Wfell, the fact 
is" said Pooh... “You see,” said Pooh... “lt’s like this,” said Pooh, 
and stopped because he decided that he couldn’t explain it well. 

“It’s like this,” said Piglet quickly... “Only warmer.” 

“What’s warmer?” 

“The other side of the wood, where Eeyore’s house is.” 

“My house?” said Eeyore. “My house was here.” 

“No,” said Piglet. “On the other side of the wood.” 

“Because it is warmer,” said Pooh. 

“But I want to know...” 

“Come and look,” said Piglet and they ali started their way. 

At last they saw Eeyore’s house. İt looked very nice and comfort- 
able. 


twice on Thursdays — a no neTBepraM b aBa pa3a öojibuıe 
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“There you are,” said Piglet. “inside as well as outside,” said 
Pooh proudly. 

Eeyore went inside... and came out again. 

“It’s a wonderful thing,” he said. “It is my house, and I built it 
where 1 said I did, so I think the wind have blown it here. And the 
wind blew it right över the wood, and blew it down here. And you 
know, this is the better place for a house.” 

“Much better,” said Pooh and Piglet together. 

“Do you see, Pooh? Do you see, Piglet? Brains first and then 
Hard Work.' Look at it! That’s the way to build a house,” said Eeyore 
proudly. 

So they left him in it; and Christopher Robin went back to lunch 
with his friends Pooh and Piglet, and on the way they told him of the 
Awful Mistake. And then they laughed a lot and then they ali sang the 
Outdoor Snowy Song. 

A 


Brains first and then Hard Work. — CHanaJia Haüo Bce npoüyMaTb, noTOM 
— XOpOLLIO nOTpyüHTbCH. 









Chapter Tıvo 

In Which Tigger 
Comes to the Forest 
and Has Breakfast 



Winnie-the-Pooh woke up suddenly in the middle of the night 
and listened. Then he got out of bed, and vvent across the room to 
see if anybody was trying to get into his honey-cupboard, and they 
weren't, so he got into bed. But then he heard the noise again. 

“Is that you, Piglet?” he said. 

But it wasn’t. 

“Come in, Christopher Robin,” he said. 

But Christopher Robin didn't. 

“Teli me about it tomorrow, Eeyore,” said Pooh sleepily. 

But the noise vvent on. 

“ Worraworraworraworraworra,” said Whatever-it-was and Pooh 
found that he vvasn't sleepy at ali. 

“What is it?” he thought. “There are lots of noises in the Forest. 
but this is a different one. It is a new noise in the Forest and some 
Strange Animal is making it! And he’s making it near my house. So I 
shall ask him not to do it.” 

He got out of bed and opened his front door. 

“Hello!” said Pooh. 

“Hello!” said Whatever-it-was. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. “Hello!” 

“Hello!” said the Strange Animal. vvondering how long this was 
going on. 


• Chapter Two • 

Pooh vvas just going to say “Hello!” for the fourth time but he 
said. “Who is it?” 

“Me,” said a voice. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. “Well, come here.” 

So Whatever-it-was came there. and in the light of the candle he 
and Pooh looked at each other. 

“I’m Pooh,” said Pooh. 

“Fm Tigger,” said Tigger. 

“Oh! I have neverseen such an animal before!” said Pooh. “Does 
Christopher Robin knovv about you?” 

“Of course he does,” said Tigger. 

"Wfell,” said Pooh, “it's the middle of the night. vvhich is a good 
time for going to sleep. And tomorrovv moming vve’ll have some hon- 
ey for breakfast. Do Tiggers like hoııey?” 

“They like everything.” said Tigger. 

“Then if they like going to sleep on the floor, I ’ll go back to bed,” 
said Pooh, “and vve’ll do things in the morning. Good night.” And he 
got back into bed and vvent to sleep. 

When he vvoke up in the morning, the first thing he savv vvas Tig¬ 
ger, sitting in front of the mirror. 

"Hello!” said Pooh. 

“Hello!” said Tigger. “Fve found somebodyjust like me. I thought 
I vvas the only one of them.” 

Pooh got out of bed, and began to explain vvhat a mirror vvas, 
but suddenly Tigger said: “Excuse me a moment, but there’s some- 
thing elimbing up your table,” and vvith one loud Worraworrawor- 
raworraworra he jumped at the end of the tableeloth, pulled it to the 
ground. and after a terrible fıght. he said: “Have I vvon?” 

“That’s my tableeloth,” said Pooh. 

“I vvondered vvhat it vvas,” said Tigger. 

“İt goes on the table and you put things on it.” 

“Then vvhy did it try to bite me?” 

“1 don’t think it did,” said Pooh. 

“It tried,” said Tigger, “but 1 vvas too quick!” 

Pooh put the eloth back on the table, and he put a large honey- 
pot on the eloth, and they sat dovvn to breakfast. And as soon as they 
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sat down, Tigger took a large mouthful of honey 1 and thought... and 
then he said in a very decided voice: 

“Tiggers don’t like honey.” 

“Oh!” said Pooh. “I thought they liked everything.” 

“Everything except honey,” said Tigger. 

Pooh felt rather pleased about this, and said to Tigger: 

“I have alreadv fınished my breakfast, I can take you to Piglet's 
house. You can try some of Piglet’s haycoms 2 there.” 

“Thank you, Pooh,” said Tigger, “because haycorns is really 
what Tiggers like best.” 

So after breakfast they went round to see Piglet, and Pooh ex- 
plained as they went that Piglet was a Vfery Small Animal who 
didn’t like jumping and bouncing. So Pooh asked Tigger not to be 
too Bouncy just at first. And Tigger, who was bouncing in the trees, 
said that Tiggers were only Bouncy before breakfast, and after a nice 
breakfast they became Very Quiet Animals. At last they knocked at 
the door of Piglet’s house. 

“Hello, Pooh,” said Piglet. 

“Hello, Piglet. This is Tigger.” 

“Oh, is it?” said Piglet. “I thought Tiggers were smaller than 
that.” 

“Not the big ones,” said Tigger. 

“They like haycorns,” said Pooh, “so that’s what we’ve come for, 
because poor Tigger hasn’t had any breakfast yet.” 

Piglet gave Tigger a lot of haycoms, and said, “So you’re Tigger? 
Well, well!” But Tigger said nothing because his mouth was full of 
haycoms... 

After a long pause he said: 

“Tiggers don’t like haycorns.” 

“But you said they liked everything except honey,” said Pooh. 

“Everything except honey and haycoms,” explained Tigger. 

When he heard this, Pooh said, “Oh, 1 see!” and Piglet, who was 
glad that Tiggers didn’t like haycorns, said, “What about thistles?” 

1 took a large mouthful of honey — HaÖH/ı nojmyıo nacTb .vıeaa 

2 haycoms = acoms — 3 Ö. xe.ny.au ( Aemop oöbtepbieaem munuHHym âw mü - 
jieHbKux anejıunaH oıuuÖKy — âouae.ıeHue ley-tca [hje me c.ıoea, ede oh coe- 
ceM He mpeöyemcH .) 


“Thistles,” said Tigger, “is what Tiggers like best.” 

“Then let’s go along and see Eeyore,” said Piglet. 

So the three of them went; and after they had vvalked and walked 
and vvalked, they came to the part of the Forest vvhere Eeyore was. 
“Hello, Eeyore!" said Pooh. “This is Tigger.” 

“What is?” said Eeyore. 

“This,” explained Pooh and Piglet together, and Tigger smiled 
his happiest smile and said nothing. 

Eeyore vvalked ali round Tigger one vvay, and then turned and 
vvalked ali round him the other vvay. 

“What did you say it vvas?” he asked. 

“Tigger.” 

“Ah!” said Eeyore. 

“He’sjust come,” explained Piglet. 

“Ah!” said Eeyore again. 

He thought for a long time and then said: 

“When is he going?” 

Pooh explained to Eeyore that Tigger vvas a great friend of Chris- 
topher Robin’s, vvho had come to stay in the Forest. 

“You knovv, I haven’t had any breakfast today...” 

“Tiggers alvvays eat thistles, so that vvas vvhy we came to see you, 
Eeyore,” said Pooh 

“So your nevv stripy friend vvants his breakfast. What did you say 
his name vvas?” 

“Tigger.” 

“Then come this vvay, Tigger.” 

Eeyore shovved Tigger thistles grovving nearby 1 . 

“This is the best thistle I have. I am grovving it for my birthday,” 
he said; “but, after ali, vvhat are birthdays? Here today and göne to- 
morrovv. 2 Help yourself, Tigger.” 

Tigger thanked him and asked: 

“Are these really thistles?” 

“Yes,” said Pooh. 

“What Tiggers like best?” 

1 grovving nearby — pacTymHfi noö.iMiOCTH 

2 Here today and göne tomorrovv. — CeroaHH oh ecTb. a 3ampa yxe h npo- 
ıuen. 
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“That’s right,” said Pooh. 

“I see,” said Tigger. 

So he took a large mouthful, and... 

“Ow!” said Tigger. 

He sat down and put his paw in his mouth. 

“VVhat’s the matter?” asked Pooh. 

u Hot!” 

“Perhaps there is a bee in his mouth. Perhaps he doesn’t like 
thistles. Then why try the best one?” said Eeyore. 

“But you said,” began Pooh, “you said that Tiggers liked every- 
thing except honey and haycoms.” 

“And thistles,” said Tigger, who was now running in circles with 
his mouth öpen. 

Pooh looked at him sadly. 

“What are we going to do?” he asked Piglet. 

Piglet knew the answer to that, and he said at önce that they must 
go and see Christopher Robin. 

“You’ll find him with Kanga,” said Eeyore. 

Pooh nodded and said to Tigger: 

“Come and see Kanga. I think she has lots of breakfast for 

you." 

Tigger fınished his last circle and ran up to Pooh and Piglet. 

“Hot!” he explained with a large and friendly smile. “Come on!” 
and he ran away. 

Pooh and Piglet walked slowly after him. And as they walked 
Piglet said nothing, because he couldn’t think of anything, and Pooh 
said nothing, because he was thinking of a poem. And when he had 
thought of it he began: 

What shall we do about poor little Tigger? 

If he never eats nothing he’U never get bigger. 

He doesn’t like honey and haycoms and thistles 

Because of the taste and because of the bristles. 

And ali the good things which an animal likes 

Have the wrong şort of swallow or too many spikes 1 . 


Have the wrong şort of swallow or too many spikes — Kaacyrca eMy Hemcyc- 

HblMll, CaHlUKOM KOjİIOHHMH 


“He’s quite big enough,” said Piglet. 

“He isn’t really very big.” 

“V^fell, h eseemsso." 

Tigger was bouncing in front of them ali this time, tuming round 
every now and then to ask, “Is this the way?” And at last they came 
to Kanga’s house, and there was Christopher Robin. Tigger ran up 
to him. 

“Oh, there you are, Tigger!” said Christopher Robin. 

“I’ve found a lot of interesting things in the Forest,” said Tig¬ 
ger importantly. ‘Tve found a pooh and a piglet and an eeyore, but I 
can’t fınd any breakfast.” 

Pooh and Piglet came up to Christopher Robin and explained 
everything to him. 

“Don’tyoy know what Tiggers like?” asked Pooh. 

“I thought Tigger knew,” said Christopher Robin. 

“I do,” said Tigger. “Everything there is in the world except hon¬ 
ey and haycoms and thistles.” 

“Oh, well then, Kanga can give you some breakfast.” 

So they went into Kanga’s house, and when Roo had said, “ Hel- 
lo, Pooh,” and “Hello, Piglet” önce, and “Hello, Tigger” tvvice, 
because he had never said it before and it souııded funııy, they told 
Kanga what they wanted, and Kanga said very kindly, “Well. look in 
my cupboard, Tigger, dear, and see what you'd like.” 

“Shall I look, too?” said Pooh, who was beginning to feel a lit¬ 
tle hungry. And he found some condensed milk there and got very 
happy. 

But the more Tigger put his nose into this and his paw into that, 
the more things he found which Tiggers didn't like. And when he had 
found everything in the cupboard, and couldn’t eat any of it, he said 
to Kanga, “What happens now?” 

But Kanga and Christopher Robin and Piglet were ali standing 
round Roo, watching him have his Extract of Malt 1 . And Roo was 
saying, “Must I?” and Kanga was saying, “Now, Roo, dear, you re- 
member what you promised.” 

1 Extract of Malt — nHBHbie apoxaaı (nony.mpHoe e mo epe.un y k penin- 
tomee cpedcmeo, nomopoe cbtn aemopa oneHb .vooıu e omumue om k potu¬ 
nu Py) 
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“What is it?” asked Tigger. 

“His Medicine,” said Piglet. “He hates it.” 

So Tigger came closer and suddenly he opened his mouth and 
the Extract of Malt was göne. 

“Tigger, dear!” said Kanga. 

“He’s taken my medicine, he’s taken my medicine, he’s taken 
my medicine!” sang Roo happily, thinking it was a nice joke. 

Then Tigger closed his eyes, and a peaceful smile appeared on 
his face as he said, “So that’s what Tıggers like!” 

That’s why he alvvays lived at Kanga’s house aftenvards, and had 
Extract of Malt for breakfast, dinner, and tea. Sometimes he had 
some porridge or a sandvvich but only after meals as medicine. 


Cbapter Three 


In Which a Search Is Organized, 
and Piglet Nearly Meets 
the Heffalump Again 


Pooh was sitting in his house one day. counting his pots of honey, 
when there came a knock on the door. 

“Fourteen,” said Pooh. “Come in. Fourteen. Or was it fîfteen?” 

“Hello, Pooh,” said Rabbit. 

“Hello, Rabbit. Founeen, wasn’t it?” 

“What was?” 

“My pots of honey what 1 was counting.” 

“Fourteen, that’s right.” 

"Are you sure?” 

“No,” said Rabbit. "Does it matter?” 

“I just like to know,” said Pooh. “So as I can say to myself: Tve 
got fourteen pots of honey left.’ ” 

“Well, let’s cali it sixteen,” said Rabbit. “What I came to say was: 
have you seen Small anywhere about?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Pooh. And then, after thinking a little 
rnore, he said: “Who is Small?” 

“One of my friends-and-relations,” said Rabbit. 

This didn’t help Pooh much, because Rabbit had so many 
friends-and-relations! 

“I haven’tseenanybody today to say'Hello, Small!’,” said Pooh, 
“What did you vvant him for?” 
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“I don’t want him,” said Rabbit. “But it’s always usefu! to know 
where a friend-and-rclation is.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Pooh. “Is he lost?” 

“Wfell,” said Rabbit, “nobody has seen him for a long time, so I 
think he is. You knovy,” he went on importantly, “I promised Christo- 
pher Robin to Organize a Search 1 for him, so come on.” 

Pooh said good-bye to his fourteen pots of honey. and hoped 
they were fifteen; and he and Rabbit went out into the Forest. 
“Now,” said Rabbit, “this is a Search, and I’ve Organized it.” 
“Done what to it? 2 ” said Pooh. _ 

“Organized it. It means that you shouldn't look for Small in the 
place where somebody else is looking for him. So I want you, Pooh, 
to look for Small near the Six Pine Trees first and then go to Ovvl’s 
House, and there you will see me. Do you see?” 

“No,” said Pooh. “What 

“Then I’11 see you at Ovvl’s House in an hour.” 

“Have you Organized Piglet too?” 

“I have Organized everybody,” said Rabbit, and off he went. 

As soon as Rabbit went away. Pooh remembered that he didn’t 
know who Small was, but as it was Too Late Now, he decided to fınd 
Piglet first, and ask him what they were looking for before he looked 
for it. 

“And it’s no good looking at the Six Pine Trees for Piglet,” said 
Pooh to himself, “because he has his special place of his own. So 1 
shall have to look for the Special Place first. I vvonder vvhere it is.” 
And he vvrote it down in his head like this: 

Plan to look for things. 

1. Special Place. (To fınd Piglet.) 

2. Piglet. (Tofind who Small is.) 

3. Small. {Tofınd Small.) 

4. Rabbit. (To teli him I’ve found Small .) 

5. Small Again. (To teli him l’ve found Rabbit.) 

“It is going to be a busy day,” thought Pooh and started his way. 

1 to Organize a Search — opraHH30BaTb noncıoı 

2 Done what to it? — Caejıajı c hhm hto? 
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The next moment the day became very busy, because Pooh was 
so busy not looking vvhere he vvas going that the next moment he 
found himself falling dovvn: ‘Tm flying. What Owl does. I vvonder 
hovv to stop —” vvhen he stopped. 

Bump! 

“Ow!” said something in a small high voice. “Help!” 

“That’s me again,” thought Pooh. “I've fallen dovvn, and my 
voice became very high, because I’ve done something to myself in¬ 
side!” 

“Help-help!" 

“There you are! I say things vvhen l’m not trying.” 

“Pooh!” said the voice. 

“It’s Piglet!” cried Pooh. “Where are you?” 

“Under,” said Piglet in an undemeath şort of vvay. 

“Under vvhat?” 

“You,” said Piglet. “Get up!” 

“Oh!” said Pooh, and jumped up as quickly as he could. “Did I 
fail on you, Piglet?” 

“You fell on me,” said Piglet. 

“I didn't vvant to,” said Pooh. 

“I didn’t vvant to be under you,” said Piglet sadly. “But l"m ali 
right novv. Pooh, and I am so glad it vvas you.” 

“What’s happened?” said Pooh. “Where are vve?” 

“I think vve’re in a Pit. I vvas vvalking along, looking for some¬ 
body, and then suddenly 1 vvasn't any more, and just vvhen I got up to 
see vvhere I vvas, something fell on me. And it vvas you.” 

“So it vvas,” said Pooh. 

“Yes,” said Piglet. “Pooh, do you think vve’re in a Pit?” 

Pooh didn’t think about it at ali, but novv he thought. Suddenly 
he remembered that many days ago Pooh and Piglet made a Pooh 
Trap for Heffalumps, and he understood everything. He and Piglet 
fell into a Heffalump Trap for Poohs! That vvas vvhat it vvas. 

“What happens vvhen the Heffalump comes?” asked Piglet, 
vvhen he had heard the nevvs. 

“Perhaps he vvon’t see you , Piglet,” said Pooh, “because you’re 
a Very Small Animal.” 

“But he’ll set you, Pooh.” 
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“He'll see me, and I shall see him," said Pooh. “We’ll look at 
each other for a long time, and then he’ll say: ‘Ho-ho!’ ” 

“W-what will you say?” Piglet got afraid and asked. 

Pooh tried to think of it, but the more he thought, the more he 
felt that there is no real answer to “Ho-ho!” 

“1 shan't say anything,” said Pooh at last. “I shall just sing a song 
to myself.” 

“Then perhaps he’ll say ‘Ho-ho!’ again?” 

“He will,” said Pooh, “and i shall go on singing. And then he 
will say: ‘NVhat’s ali this?’ And then 1 shall say: ‘It’s a trap for a Hef- 
falump. 1 have made it, and I'm waiting for the Heffalump to fail in.’ 
And I shall go on singing.” 

“Pooh!” cried Piglet. “You’ve saved us!” 

“Have I?” said Pooh. He was not sure. 

But Piglet was. And then he thought suddenly and a little sadly: 

“It's so nice to talk to the Heffalump!” He knew just what he 
would say 1 : 

HEFFALUMP (angrily): “Ho-ho!” 

PİGLET (happily): “Tra-la-ia, tra-la-la.” 

HEFFALUMP (surprised ): “Ho-ho!” 

PİGLET (more happily): “Tıddle-um-tum, tiddle-mn-tuni.” 

HEFFALUMP (moresurprised): “Hm! VVhat’sali this?” 

PİGLET (surprised): “Hello! This is a trap l've made, and I’m 
waiting for a Heffalump to fail into it.” 

HEFFALUMP (very sad): “Oh!” (After a long silence): “Are you 
sure?” 

PİGLET: “Yes.” 

HEFFALUMP: “Oh! 1 thought it was a trap to catclı Piglets.” 

PİGLET (surprised): “Oh, no!” 

HEFFALUMP: “But I can see I vvas vvrong.” 

PİGLET: “I’m afraid so. I’m sorry.” (Hestartssinging.) 

HEFFALUMP: “Well, I think I must go.” 

PİGLET: “Must you? Wfell, if you see Christopher Robin, teli 
him I want to see him.” 

HEFFALUMP: “Certainly! Certainly!” (He runs away.) 

POOH: “Oh. Piglet. how brave and cleveryou are!” 

1 what he would say — bot hto 6bi oh cıca3an 
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PİGLET: “Not at ali, Pooh.” 

At that time the Search for Small vvas stili going on ali över the 
Forest. Small’s real name vvas Very Small Beetle, but he was called 
Small for short. Christopher Robin vvas the last person vvho saw 
him. 

“I think he’s just göne home,” said Christopher Robin to Rab- 
bit. 

“Did he say ‘Good-bye and thank you for a nice time’?” said 
Rabbit. 

“He’s only just said ‘How do you do?’,” said Christopher Rob¬ 
in. 

“Has he vvritten a letter saying: ‘I’m sorry but 1 have to go’?” 

“No.” 

“Ha!” said Rabbit again, and looked very important. “This is 
Serious. He is Lost. We must begin the Search at önce.” And Rabbit 
ran away. 

Christopher Robin went into his house and drevv a picture of 
Pooh going a long walk at about seven o’clock in the moming. Then 
he climbed to the top of his tree and climbed down again and went 
across the Forest to see his friend Winnie-the-Pooh. 

At last he came to the Pit, and he looked dovvn, and there were 
Pooh and Piglet. 

“Ho-ho!” said Christopher Robin loudly and suddenly. 

Piglet jumped in the air. 

“It’sthe Heffalump!” thought Piglet. “Now. then! Tra-la-la, tra- 
la-la,” but he didin’t look up. Because if you see a Heffalump looking 
dovvn at you, sometimes you forget what you are going to say. 

“Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um,” said Christopher Robin in a voice 
like Pooh’s. 

“He has said the vvrong thing,” thought Piglet. “He had to say 
‘Ho-ho!’ again. I’ll say his vvords: ‘Ho-ho!’ ” 

“Hovv did you get there, Piglet?” said Christopher Robin in a 
voice like Christopher Robin’s. 

“This is Terrible,” thought Piglet. “First he talks in Pooh’s voice, 
and then he talks in Christopher Robin’s voice, and he vvants to 
frighten me.” And he said very quickly: “This is a trap for Poohs. and 
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I’m waiting to fail in it, ho-ho, what’s ali this, and then I say ho-ho 
again.” 

“ What? ” said Christopher Robin. 

“A trap for ho-ho’s,” said Piglet in a thin voice. ‘Tve just made 
it, and I’m waiting for the ho-ho to come.” 

At that moment Pooh stopped dreaming about his pots of honey, 
because he felt something on hisback. He heard Christopher Robin’s 
voice. 

“Hello!” he shouted happily. 

“Hello, Pooh." 

Piglet looked up and he felt so Foolish and Uncomfortable that... 
Suddenly he saw Something. 

“Pooh!” he cried. “There’s something climbing up your back.” 
“1 thought there was,” said Pooh. 

“It’s Small!” cried Piglet. 

“Oh, that's who it is, is it?” said Pooh. 

“Christopher Robin, I’ve found Small!” cried Piglet. 

“Well done, Piglet,” said Christopher Robin. And at these words 
Piglet felt quite happy again. 

Then Christopher Robin helped them out of the Pit and they ali 
went off together hand-iıı-hand. 

And two days later Rabbit met Eeyore in the Forest. 

“Hello, Eeyore,” he said, “what ar e you looking for?” 

“Small, of course,” said Eeyore. “Haven’t you any brain?” 

“Oh. but didn't I teli you?” said Rabbit. “Piglet found Small two 
days ago.” 

There was a moment’s silence. “Ha-ha,” said Eeyore gloomily. 
“It’sjust what would happen.” 1 


It’s just what would happen. — üo-ApyroMy m 6bm> He Mor;ıo. 
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Chapter Four 

In Which Tiggers 
Don’t Climb Trees 



One day Pooh thought: “l’m going to see Eeyore, because I 
haven’t seen him since yesterday.” And he went to visit his friend but 
on his way he thought: “I haven’t seen Owl since the day before yes¬ 
terday, so I’ll visit him fırst.” 

When he came to the small river, he remembered Kanga and 
Roo and Tigger and he thought, “1 haven’t seen Roo for a long time, 
and if I don’t see him today it will be a longer time.” 

“Rabbit,” remembered Pooh then. “I like talking to Rabbit. He 
doesn’t use long, diffıcult vvords, like Owl. He uses short, easy vvords, 
like ‘What about lunch?’ and ‘Help yourself, Pooh.’ I think I will 
suppose. really, 1 go and see Rabbit.” 

So he went to the Rabbit’s house. But on the way to him Pooh 
began to think: 

“İs Rabbit at home, 1 vvonder?” 

“I wouldn’t like to get stuck in his front door again...” 

“His front door is getting thinner, isn’t it?” 

He was going on and on... suddenly he found himselF at his own 
front door. 

And it was eleven o’clock. 

İt was Time-for-a-little-something... 

Half an hour later he was going to Piglet’s house and singing a 
song. 

1 he found himself — onymncH 
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Piglet was busy that moming. He was digging a small hole in the 
ground outside his house. 

“Hello, Piglet,” said Pooh. 

“Hello, Pooh,” said Piglet, giving ajump ofsurprise 1 . “I knew 
it wasyou.” 

“So did 1,” said Pooh. “What are you doing?” 

“I’m planting a haycom, Pooh, so that it can grow up into an 
oak-tree, and have lots of haycoms just outside the front door, do you 
see, Pooh?” 

“Are you sure it will grow?” said Pooh. 

“It will, because Christopher Robin says it will, so that’s why I’m 
planting it.” 

“Wfell,” said Pooh, “if I plant a honeycomb, then it will grow up 
intoabeehive.” 

Piglet wasn’t quite sure about this. 

“You are right, Pooh, it’s a very diffıcult thing — planting,” he 
said and put the acom in the hole, and covered it with earth, and 
jumped on it. 

“I know,” said Pooh, “because Christopher Robin gave me a 
mastershalum 2 seed, and I planted it, and I’m going to have master- 
shalums.” 

“I thought they were called nasturtiums,” said Piglet, as he went 
onjumping. 

“No,” said Pooh. “Not these. These are called mastershalums.” 

Piglet fınished jumping and said, “What shall we do now?” and 
Pooh said, “Let’s go and see Kanga and Roo and Tıgger,” and Piglet 
said, “Y-yes. L-let’s” — because he was a little afraid of Tıgger, who 
was a very Bouncy Animal. 

That moming Kanga felt rather motherly 3 She asked: “How 
many jackets have you got, Roo?” and “How many pieces of soap 
have we got at home?” and “Is there food for Tigger at home?” She 
was very busy asking them and answering. So she gave some cabbage 
sandwiches to Roo and some extract-of-malt sandvviches for Tıgger 


1 giving a jump of surprise — noanpurHyB ot yananeHHa 

2 mastershalum — ucKûMceHHoe HacTypuna; mojkho nepeeecmu kok «pac- 
myHUUH» 

3 felt rather motherly — omymaaa ce6a HacToameH m3moü 
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and sent them out to have a nice long moming in the Forest. And off 
they went. 

And as they went, Tigger told Roo ali about the things that Tig- 
gers could do. 

“Can they fly?” asked Roo. 

“Yes,” said Tigger, “they’re very good flyers.” 

“Oo!” said Roo. “Can they fly as well as Ovvl?” 

“Yes,” said Tigger. “Only they don’t want to.” 

“Why don’t they want to?” 

“Well, they don’t like it.” 

Roo couldn’t understand it. 

“Wfell,” said Roo, “can they jump as far as Kangas?” 

“Yes,” said Tigger. “When they want to.” 

“1 love jumping," said Roo. “Let’s see who is the best jumper, 
you or me.” 

“I can,” said Tıgger. “But we mustn't stop now, or we shall be late.” 

“Late for what?” 

“For whatever we want to be in time for 1 ,” said Tigger. 

“I can swim,” said Roo. “I fell into the river, and 1 swam. Can 
Tiggersswim?” 

“Of course they can. Tiggers can do everything.” 

“Can they climb trees better than Pooh?” asked Roo, stopping 
under the tallest tree in the wood, and looking up at it. 

“Climbing trees is what they do best,” said Tigger. “Much better 
than Poohs.” 

“Could they climb this one?” 

“They’re alvvays climbing trees like that,” said Tigger. “Up and 
down ali dav.” 

“Oo, Tigger, are they really?” 

“Fil show you,” said Tigger, “and you can sit on my back and 
vvatdı me.” 

So Roo sat on Tigger’s back and up they went. 

And fırst Tigger said happily, “Up we go!” 

And then he said: 

“I always said Tiggers could climb trees.” 

1 For vvhatever we want to be in time for — Tyaa, Kyaa Mbi xothm npufmı 
BOBpeMH 
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And then he said: 

“It's not easy, you see.” 

And then he said: 

“Of course, the coming-down is not easy too.” 

And then he said: 

“İt really will be difficult...” 

“But failing down will be...” 

“EASY.” 

And at the word “easy" the branch he was standing on broke 
suddenly. and he turned över and över... until at last he was sitting on 
a branch. 

Roo climbed off his back. and sat down next to him. 

“Oo, Tigger,” he said, “are we at the top?” 

“No," said Tigger. 

“Are we going to the top?” 

“No," said Tigger. 

“Oh!” said Roo sadly. 

Roo didn't say a word for some time, and then he said, “Shall we 
eat our sandvviches, Tigger?” And Tigger said, “Yes, vvhere are they?” 
And Roo said, “At the bottom of the tree.” And Tigger said, “I don't 
think we are going to eat them now.” So they didn't. 

That time Pooh and Piglet came along. 

“Look, Pooh!” said Piglet suddenly. “There’s something in one 
of the tree.” 

“So there is!” said Pooh. looking up. “There’s an Animal.” 

“Is it One of the Aııgry Aııimals?” 

“It’s a Jagular 1 ,” he said. 

“What do Jagulars do?” asked Piglet, hoping that they didn’t eat 
Piglets. 

“They hide in the trees, and drop on you as you go near the tree,” 
said Pooh. "Christopher Robin told me.” 

“Perhaps we won't come to that tree. İn case he dropped and 
hurt himself 2 .” 

1 Jagular — ucKûMeHHoe aryap ( maKoe ecmpenaerncn e penu demeu) 

2 In case he dropped and hurt himself. — Hto6u oh He ynajı h He yna- 

PH/ICH. 
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“Don’t be afraid!” said Pooh. “They’re very good droppers.” 

Piglet wasjust going to hurry back for something when the Jagu¬ 
lar called to them: 

“Help! Help!” 

“That’s \vhat Jagulars always do,” said Pooh, much interested. 
“They cali ‘Help! Help!’ and then when you look up. they drop on 

you.” 

‘Tın looking down cried Piglet loudly, so as the Jagular 
shouldn’t do the vvrong thing. 

Something or somebody near the Jagular heard Piglet and called 
inaverythin voice: 

“Pooh and Piglet! Pooh and Piglet!” 

Ali of a sudden Piglet felt that it vvas a nicer day! Ali vvarm and 
sunny. 

“Pooh!” he cried. “I believe it’s Tigger and Roo!” 

“So it is,” said Pooh. 

“1 thought it was a Jagular and another Jagular.” 

“Hallo, Roo!” called Piglet. “What are you doing?" 

“We can’t get down, we can’t get down!” cried Roo. “Isn't it 
fun? Pooh, isn’t it fun, Tigger and I are living in a tree. like Owl, and 
weTe going to stay here forever. I can see Piglet’s house. Piglet. I can 
see your house from here. Aren't we high? Is Owl’s house as high up 
as this?” 

“How did you get there, Roo?” asked Piglet. 

“On Tigger’s back! And Tiggers can’t climb dovvıı, because their 
tails get in the way', and Tigger forgot about that when we started. 
He has only remembered. So we will stay here forever. Wlıat did you 
say, Tigger? Oh. Tigger says if we go higher we shan’t be able to see 
Piglet’s house so well, so we’re going to stop here.” 

“Piglet,” said Pooh. when he had heard ali this. “vvhat shall we 
do?” 

And he began to eat Tigger’s sandvviches. 

“They can't get dovvn, can they?” asked Piglet. Pooh nodded. 

“Couldn't you climb up to them?” 

“I can bring Roo dovvn on my back. but I can’t bring Tigger 

their tails get in the way — hm \BocTbi vtemaıOT 
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down. So vve must think ofsomething else.” And he went on thinking 
and eating sandwiches. 

Then Christopher Robin and Eeyore came up to them. 

“There’s Pooh!” said Christopher Robin, surprised. 

“Hello, Pooh!” 

“It’s Christopher Robin!” said Piglet. “He’ll know what to do.” 

They hurried up to him. 

“Oh, Christopher Robin,” began Pooh. 

“And Eeyore,” said Eeyore. 

“Tigger and Roo are up the tree, and they can’t get dovvn, 
and — ” 

“I am sure that now vvhen,” said Piglet, “Christopher Ro¬ 
bin -” 

“And Eeyore — ” 

Christopher Robin looked up at Tigger and Roo, and tried to 
think of something. 

“1 think,” said Piglet, “that Eeyore can stand close to the tree 
and Pooh can stand on Eeyore’s back, and I can climb Pooh’s shoul- 
ders —” 

“And vvhen Eeyore’s back breaks suddenly, we vvill ali laugh. Ha- 
ha! \fery Funny!” said Eeyore, “but not helpful.” 

“I’ve got an idea!” cried Christopher Robin suddenly. “İMİ take 
off long shirt and vve’ll each hold a comer 1 , and then Roo and Tigger 
can jump into it, and it vvill be ali sofi and bouncy forthem, and they 
vvon’t hurt themselves.” 

“Get Tigger down, ” said Eeyore, “and Not hurt anybody. Piglet, 
remember it!” 

When Roo understood vvhat he had to do, he cried out: 

“Tigger, Tigger, vve’re going to Jump! Look at me jumping, Tig¬ 
ger! Like flying, my jumping vvill be. Can Tiggers do it?” 

And he cried out: ‘Tm coming, Christopher Robin!” and he 
jumped in the middle of the shirt. And he vvas going so fast that he 
bounced up again as high as vvhere he vvas before and vvent on bounc- 
ing and saying, “Oo!” for quite a long time and then at last he stopped 
and said, “Oo, lovely!” And they put him on the ground. 

“Come on, Tigger,” he called out. “It’s easy.” 

vve’ll each hold a corner — ıcaxabifl H3 Hac B03bMeıca 3a KpaeuıeK 
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But Tigger was sitting in the tree and saying: “It’s ali very well for 
Jumping Animals like Kangas, but it’s quite different for Svvimming 
Animals like Tiggers.” 

“Come on,” called Christopher Robin. “You’ll be ali right.” 

“Just wait a moment,” said Tigger. “1 have got something in my 

eye.” 

“Come on, it’s easy!” cried Roo. And suddenly Tigger found 
hovv easy it was. 

“Ow!” he cried. 

“Look out! 1 ” cried Christopher Robin to the others and ali of 
them fell on the ground. Christopher Robin and Pooh and Piglet got 
up first, and then they picked Tigger up, and under everybody was 
Eeyore. 

“Oh, Eeyore!” cried Christopher Robin. “Are you OK?” And he 
helped him to stand up. Eeyore said nothing for a long time. And 
then he said: “Is Tigger there?” Tigger was there, feeling Bouncy 
again. “Yes,” said Christopher Robin. “Tıgger’s here.” “Mfell, just 
thank him for me,” said Eeyore. 

A 


Look out! — Beperncb! 


Cbapter Five 

--- 

In Which Rabbit 
Has a Busy Day, and We Learn 
What Christopher Robin 
Does in the Mornings 



One vvarm spring moming Rabbit vvoke up and felt important 1 . 
He came out of his house and looked around: “It isgoing to be a very 
important and busy day. What should I begin with? 2 ” 

He remembered about Kanga because Kanga’s house was near- 
est. At Kanga’s house was Roo but there was another animal there, 
the Strange and Bouncy Tigger. So Rabbit decided to visit Christo¬ 
pher Robin. 

“After ali,” thought Rabbit, “Christopher Robin understands 
that 1 have enough brain. He loves Pooh and Piglet and Eeyore but 
they haven’t got any Brain. And Kanga is too busy looking after Roo. 
and Roo is too young and Tigger is too Bouncy. So there’s really no- 
body but*Me. 3 1’ll go and see if he wants doing something, and then 
I'll do it for him. It’s just the day for doing things. 4 ” 

Rabbit was running quickly and feeling more important every 
minute, and soon he came to the tree where Christopher Robin lived. 
He knocked at the door, and he called out önce or twice, and then he 


1 felt important — omym/ı coocTBeHHyıo 3Ha4HMOCTb 

2 YVhat should I begin with? — C 4ero .vme c.ıeayeT HanaTb? 

3 So there’s really nobody but Me. — HıiKoro Kpo.vıe mchh ıı He ocraeıca. 

1 It’s just the day for doing things. — 3to aeHb üjih HacToauınx cBepuıe- 

HHH. 
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walked back a little way and called to the top of the tree, and then he 
shouted “Hello!” and “I say!”, “It’s Rabbit!” but nothing happened. 
Then he stopped and listened. Not a sound. 

"Oh dear!” said Rabbit. "He has göne out.” 

He came to the green front door and saw a piece of paper. 

"Ha!” said Rabbit, feeling quite happy again. “A notice!” 

This is what it said: 

GON OUT 

BACKSON 

BISY 

BACKSON 

C.R. 

"Ha!” said Rabbit again. “1 must teli my friends.” And he ran off 
importantly. 

The nearest house was Ovvl’s, and to Owl's House he made his 
way. He came to Owl’s door. and he knocked and he rang, and he 
rang and he knocked. and at last Owl's head came out and said, “Go 
away, I’m thinking oh, it’s you?” which was hovv he alvvays began. 

“Owl,” said Rabbit shortly, “it is the time for Very Serious Think¬ 
ing and you and 1 must do it. Read that.” 

Owl took Christopher Robin’s notice from Rabbit and Iooked at 
it. He could write his own name WOL. and he could write ‘Tuesday’, 
and he could read whcn you vveren’t looking över his shoulder and 
saying "Well?” ali the time, and he could... 

"Well?” said Rabbit. 

"Yes,” said Owl. looking Clever. "Now 1 see.” 

"Well?” 

"Certainly.” said Owl. 

“Yesterday moming,” said Rabbit, “1 went to see Christopher 
Robin. He was out. This notice was on his door!” 

"The same notice?” 

"A different one. But the words were the same. It’s very 
strange.” 

“Interesting,” said Owl. looking at the paper again, “What did 
you do?” 


"Nothing.” 

"The best thing,” said Owl at last. 

"Well?” said Rabbit again. 

For some time Owl could think of nothing; and then, suddenly, 
he had an idea. 

"Teli me, Rabbit,” he said, “the words of the first paper. This is 
very important. Teli me the vvords of the fırsı notice.” 

"The vvords were the same as in this notice. İt just said, ‘Gon out. 
Backson.’ Same as this, only this says ‘Bisy Backson' too.” 

"Ah!” said Owl. “Now we know vvhere we are. 1 ” 

“Yes, but vvhere’s Christopher Robin?” said Rabbit. "That’s the 
question.” 

Owl Iooked at the notice again and read, "Gon out, Backson. 
Bisy, Backson.” 

“Now I see vvhat has happened, my dear Rabbit,” he said. 
"Christopher Robin has göne out somevvhere vvith Backson. He and 
Backson are busy together. Have you seen a Backson anyvvhere about 
in the Forest?” 

“1 don’t knovv,” said Rabbit. “What are they like?” 

“Wcll,” said Owl, “the Spotted Backson is just a... the fact is, 1 
don't knovv vvhat they’re like,” said Owl. 

“Thank you,” said Rabbit. And he hurried off to see Pooh. Sud¬ 
denly he heard Pooh singing a happy spring song and came up to 
him. 

"Hello. Pooh,” said Rabbit. 

"Hello, Rabbit,” said Pooh. 

"Did you make that song up?” 

“VVtfl, 1 think 1 did,” said Pooh. "But 1 didn't think much. Well, 
it comes to me sometimes.” 

"Ah!” said Rabbit, vvho never let things come to him, but alvvays 
vvent to them. “Well, have you seen a Spotted Backson in the For¬ 
est?” 

“No,” said Pooh. “But I have just seen Tigger.” 


Now we knovv vvhere we are. — 3â. Tenepb Bce noHHTHO. (öocjo&ho Ccii- 
Mac mw 3HaeM, rje Mbi Haxoan.MCH; u.\ıeHHo man smy tppaıy u noÜMem 
KpOAUK ) 
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“That’s nogood. 1 Have you seen Piglet?” 

“Yes,” said Pooh. “Is that any good?” 

“Well, it depends if he saw anything.” 

“He saw me,” said Pooh. 

Rabbit sat dovvn on the ground next to Pooh, and, feeling nıuch 
less important like that, stood up again. 

“The question is,” he said “What does Christopher Robin do in 
the morning nowadays? Did you see him the last few days?” 

“Yes,” said Pooh. “We had breakfast together yesterday. 1 made a 
little basket, just a little...” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rabbit, “but did you see him between eleven and 
twelve?” 

“Well," said Pooh, “at eleven o’clock — at eleven o'clock — well, 
at eleven o’clock, you see, 1 usually get home. It is the time for Little 
Something.” 

“Quarter past eleven, then?” 

“Vtell...” said Pooh. 

“Halfpast?” 

“Well...” said Pooh. 

And now he began to remember that he didn’t see Christopher 
Robin at that time. Afternoon, yes; evening, yes; before breakfast, 
yes; just after breakfast, yes. And then, perhaps, “See you again. 
Pooh,” and off he went. 

“Where?” asked Rabbit. 

“Perhaps he lost something and looks for it.” 

“What?” asked Rabbit. 

“That's just what I was going to say,” said Pooh. 

And then he said, “Perhaps he’s looking for a—for a — ” 

“A Spotted Backson?” 

“Yes,” said Pooh. 

“I don’t think you can help me,” Rabbit said. 

“No,” said Pooh. “I try.” 

Rabbit thanked him for trying. and said: 

“İMİ go and see Eeyore, and you can vvalk with me ifyou like...” 

But that moment Pooh felt that another song was coming on him 
and he said: 

1 That's no good. — 3a. 3to Ha.\ı hm k nevıy. 
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“İMİ wait for Piglet here. Good-bye, Rabbit!” 

So Rabbit went off. 

But Rabbit saw Piglet fırst. Piglet got up early that morning and 
went for a walk in the forest. There were so many spring flowers there! 
He picked up a lot of violets and put them in a pot in the middle of 
his house. It suddenly came över him that nobody picked Eeyore any 
violets. It was so sad! So he ran out again, saying, “Eeyore, Violets,” 
and then “Violets, Eeyore,” because he didn't want to forget it. So he 
picked a lot of violets for Eeyore and feeling very happy, he came to 
the place where Eeyore was. 

Eeyore was very busy that day. 

“Oh, Eeyore,” said Piglet. “It’s a nice day today!” 
“To-morrow...” said Eeyore and then “Or the next day...” 

Piglet came a little closer to see what Eeyore was busy with. 
There were three sticks on the ground. Eeyore was looking at them. 
Two sticks were touching at one end, and the third stick across them. 
Piglet thought that perhaps it was a Trap. 

“Oh, Eeyore,” he began again. 

“Is that little Piglet?” said Eeyore, looking at his sticks. 

“Yes, Eeyore, and I —” 

“Do you know what this is?” 

“No,” said Piglet. 

“It’san A.” 

“Oh,” said Piglet. 

“Not O—A.' Can’t you see, or do you think you know more than 
Christopher Robin?” 

“Yes,” said Piglet. “No,” said Piglet very quickly. And he came 
closer to have a better look. 

“Christopher Robin said it was an A. and an A it is.” 

Piglet jumped back, and smelt at his violets. 

“Do you know what A means, little Piglet?” 

“No, Eeyore, I don’t.” 

“It means Leaming, it means ali the things that you and Pooh 
haven’t got. That’s what A means. I’m telling you. People come and 

1 Not O—A. — He O—A. ( Ha-uapeıuıut, nmo TlnmaHOK moAbKO nmo nasecn 
öyKey ‘O’, nomoMy nmo oocK.ıunaHue 'Oh!’ u ncneamte öynebi ‘O’ npom- 
HOcnmcH oduHûKoeo.) 
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go in this Forest. But do they knovv anything about A? They don’t. 
It's just three sticks to them... ” 

“Here’s Rabbit,” Piglet said gladly. “Hello, Rabbit.” 

Rabbit came up importantly, nodded to Piglet, and said, “Ah, 
Eeyore.” 

“There’s just one thing 1 wanted to ask you, Eeyore. What does 
Christopher Robin do in the moming?” 

“What am I looking at?” asked Eeyore stili looking at it. 

“Three sticks,” said Rabbit quickly. 

“You see?” said Eeyore to Piglet. He tumed to Rabbit. “I will 
now answer your question.” 

“Thank you,” said Rabbit. 

“What does Christopher Robin do in the momings? He Learns. 
He gets Knowledge. 1 also am doing what he does. That, for instance, 
is —” 

"An A," said Rabbit, “but not a very good one. Well, 1 must get 
back and teli the others.” 

Eeyore looked at his sticks and then he looked at Piglet. 

“What did Rabbit say it was?” he asked. 

“An A,” said Piglet. 

“Did you teli him?” 

“No, Eeyore, 1 didn’t. 1 think he just knew.” 

“He knew? You want to say that Rabbit knows what an A is?” 
“Yes, Eeyore. He’sclever.” 

“Clever!” said Eeyore gloomily. “What is Learning? A thing 
Rabbit knows! Ha!” . 

“I think...” began Piglet. 

“Don’t,” said Eeyore. 

“I think Violets are really nice,” said Piglet. And he gave Eeyore 
the flowers. 

Next moming the notice on Christopher Robin’s door said: 
GÖNE O UT BACK SOON C.R. 

So now ali the animals in the Forest knovv what Christopher 
Robin does in the moming. But we are not sure about the Spotted 
Backson. 


Chapter Svc 

— ■ »•••» ■ ■- 

In Which Pooh Invents 
a New Game 
and Eeyore Joins In 



At the edge of the Forest a river grew up and it did not ran and 
jump but rnoved slovvly. There was a bridge över it and Christopher 
Robin liked to stand on it and watch the river. Pooh liked to watch the 
river too. And Piglet and Roo liked it too. 

One day, when Pooh vvas vvalking to this bridge, he decided to 
make up a song about fır-cones, because there were a lot of them 
around. So he picked a fır-cone up, and looked at it, and said. “This 
is a very good fır-cone, but w hat is the rhyme to it?” But he couldn't 
think of anything. 

That moment he vvas coming to the bridge. Suddenly he stepped 
on a fır-cone, it vvent up into the air and then fell right into the wa- 
ter. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. looking at the fır-cone going under the bridge. 
He tumed, and came to the opposite side of the bridge and looked 
down. And suddenly he saw his fır-cone in the river. 

“That’s funny,” said Pooh. “I dropped it on the other side,” said 
Pooh, “and it came out on this side! Fil do it again!” And he went 
back for some more fır-cones. 

He did it again. Then he dropped tvvo at önce, and watched 
which fır-cone would come out first; and one of them did; but he 
couldn’t say which because they were of the same size. So the next 
time he dropped one big one and one little one. 
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“I think the big fir-cone will be the fîrst one!” 

And the big one came out fîrst and the little one came out last. 

“I have won!” and he vvent on playing his new game. When he 
won thirty-six times, he went home to have some tea. 

And that was the beginning of the game called ‘Poohsticks’ 1 . 
Pooh and his friends often played this game on the bridge. But more 
often they played with sticks, not with fır-cones. 

One day Pooh and Piglet and Rabbit and Roo were ali playing 
Poohsticks together. They dropped their sticks and then they ran 
across to the other side of the bridge, and they were watching and 
vvaiting to see the quickest stick. But it was a long time, because the 
river was very lazy that day. 

“1 can see my stick!” cried Roo. “No, I can’t, it’s something 
else. Can you see your stick, Piglet? Can you see your stick, Pooh?” 

“No,” said Pooh. 

“1 think my stick is stuck,” said Roo. “Rabbit, my stick is stuck. 
İs your stick stuck, Piglet?” 

“They are always slow on these lazy days,” said Rabbit. 

“How long do you think they’ll take?” asked Roo. 

“I can see yours, Piglet,” said Pooh suddenly. 

“My stick is a grey one,” said Piglet. 

“Yes, that’s what I can see. It’s coming.” 

“Come on, stick! Stick, stick, stick!” Piglet wanted to win very 
much. “Are you sure it’s my stick?” asked Piglet. 

“Yes, because it’s grey. A big grey one. Here it comes! A very-big- 
grev — Oh. no, it isn't, it’s Eeyore.” 

And out floated Eeyore, Iooking very quiet, with his legs in the 
air. 

‘İt’s Eeyore!” cried Roo. 

“Is that so?” said Eeyore. “I didn’t know that was Me.” 

“I didn’t knovv you vvere playing,” said Roo. 

“I’m not,” said Eeyore. 

“Eeyore, what are you doing there?” said Rabbit. 


' ‘Poohsticks’ — momho nepeeecmu kok «IlyujmıiKH» (Cbm nucame.m 
ecnoMUiıaı, h mo oh ho comom dene uepa.fi e smy uepy, ho oh ne Moe npunoM- 
Humb, nmo noHHu ıocb onanana — uepa unu 3ma ucmopun.) 
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“Iil give you three guesses 1 , Rabbit. Am 1 digging holes in the 
ground? Wrong. Am I jumping from branch to branch in a tree? 
VVrong. Am I waiting for somebody to help me out of the river? Right. 
Give Rabbit time, and he il alvvays get the ansvver.” 

“But, Eeyore,” said Pooh, “what can we — how shall we — do 
you think if we — ” 

“Yes,” said Eeyore. “Thankyou, Pooh.” 

“He’s going round and round,” said Roo, surprised. 

“And why not?” said Eeyore coldly. 

“I can swim too,” said Roo proudly. 

“Not round and round,” said Eeyore. “It’s much more difficult. 
I didn’t want to come swimming at ali today but when I got into the 
river, 1 decide to practise a round swimming.” 

“I’ve got an idea,” said Pooh at last. “Let’s throw stones and 
things into the river on one side of Eeyore! The stones will make 
vvaves, and the waves will wash Eeyore to the other. side." 

“That’s a very good idea,” said Rabbit, and Pooh looked happy 
again. 

“Very,” said Eeyore. “When I want to be vvashed, Pooh, Iil let 
you knovv.” 

“Can’t we hit him by mistake?” said Piglet. 

Pooh took the biggest stone and said: 

‘İ’m not throvving it, I’m dropping it, Eeyore,” he explained. 
"Could you stop tuming round for a moment?” 

“No,” said Eeyore. “I like tuming round.” 

“Now, Pooh,” Rabbit said, “when I say ‘Now!’ you can drop it. 
Eeyore, vvhen I say ‘Now!’ Pooh will drop his stone.” 

“Thank you very much, Rabbit, but 1 think I shall knovv it." 

“Are you ready, Pooh? Now!” said Rabbit. 

Pooh dropped his stone and Eeyore disappeared... 

Everybody on the bridge looked and looked and looked... İt took 
a lot of time!... At last something grey shovved for a moment by the 
river bank... and it got slovvly bigger and bigger... and at last it vvas 
Eeyore coming out. 

With a cry they ran to him, and pushed and pulled at him; and 
soon he vvas standing among them again on dry land. 

1 Iil give you three guesses — fl aaM Te6e Tpn nonhiTKH yraaaTb 
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“Oh, Eeyore, you are wet!” said Piglet. 

Eeyore shook himself, and asked somebody to teli Piglet what 
happened vvhen you were in vvater for some time. 

“V\fell done, Pooh,” said Rabbit. “That was a good idea of 
ours.” 

“What was?” asked Eeyore. 

“Dropping the biggest stone!” 

“Do you think I was washed to the river bank?” said Eeyore in 
surprise. “No, I wasn’t. Pooh dropped a large stone on me but I didn’t 
want it to hit me, so 1 went under the water and swam to the bank.” 
“How did you fail into the river, Eeyore?” asked Rabbit. 

“I didn’t,” said Eeyore. 

“But how — ” 

“I was BOUNCED,” said Eeyore. 

“Oo,” said Roo, “did somebody push you?” 

“Somebody BOUNCED me. 1 was just thinking near the river, 
vvhen I was BOUNCED.” 

“Oh, Eeyore!” said everybody. “But who did it?” 

Eeyore didn’t ansvver. 

“I think it was Tigger,” said Piglet. 

“But, Eeyore,” said Pooh, “it was a Joke, vvasn’t it?” 

“I asked this question, Pooh. In the vvater I asked this question, 
7i this a Joke or Not?’ I didn't fınd the ansvver.” 

“And vvhere vvas Tigger?” asked Rabbit. 

Before Eeyore could ansvver, there vvas a loud noise behind thern. 
That vvas Tigger. 

“Hello, everybody,” said Tigger. 

“Hello. Tigger,” said Roo. 

Rabbit became very important suddenly. 

“Tigger,” he said. “what happened?” 

“When?” said Tigger a little uncomfortably. 

“When you bounced Eeyore into the river.” 

“I didn’t bounce him." 

“You bounced me,” said Eeyore. 

“1 didn’t really. I had a cough, and I happened to be behind 
Eeyore, and 1 said ' Grrrr-oppp-ptschschschz .’ ” 

“Why?” said Rabbit, helping Piglet up. “It’s ali right, Piglet.” 
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“It took me by surprise 1 2 ,” said Piglet nervously. 

“That’s what I cali bouncing,” said Eeyore. “Taking people by 
surprise. Very unpleasant thing. I don’t mind Tigger being in the For- 
cstV' he went on, “because it’s a large Forest, and you can bounce 
around. But 1 don't see why he comes into my little corner and 
bounces there. There is nothing very wonderful about my little cor¬ 
ner. Of course for people who like cold, wet, ugly places it is some- 
thing special...” 

“I didn’t bounce, I coughed,” said Tigger angrily. 

“You know, it's ali the same at the bottom of the river 3 .” 

“Wfell,” said Rabbit, “here’s Christopher Robin! What can he say 
about it?” 

Christopher Robin came down from the Forest to the bridge, 
feeling ali sunny and happy. But when he got to the bridge and saw ali 
the animals there, then he knew that it wasn’t the happy aftemoon. 

“İt’s like this, Christopher Robin,” began Rabbit. 

“Tigger - ” 

“No, 1 didn’t,” said Tigger. 

“Wfell, there I was,” said Eeyore. 

“But 1 don’t think he did it on purpose.” said Pooh. 

“He isjust bouncy,” said Piglet. 

“Try bouncing me, Tigger,” said Roo eagerly. “Eeyore, Tigger’s 
going to try me. Piglet, do you think — ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rabbit, “we don’t ali want to speak at önce. The 
point is. what does Christopher Robin think about it?” 

“Ali I did vvas I coughed,” said Tigger. 

“He bounced,” said Eeyore. 

“ Hush!” said Rabbit. “What does Christopher Robin think about 
it?” 

“Wfell,” said Christopher Robin, not quite sure what it vvas ali 
about. “1 think —” 

“Yes?” said everybody. 

“1 think we ali are going to play Poohsticks.” 


1 to take srab by surprise — 3acTaTb Koro-jı. Bpacruıox 

2 I don't mind Tigger being in the Forest — R He npoTHB roro, moöbi Turpa 
6buı b aecy 

5 it’s ali the same at the bottom of the river — Ha aHe peıaı 3 to He BaacHO 
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So they did. And Eeyore vvon more times than anybody else. Then 
Kanga took Roo lıome because it vvas time to go to bed. Then Rabbit 
said: “Fil go vvith them!” And Tigger and Eeyore vvent off together, 
because Eeyore vvanted to teli Tigger Hovv to Win at Poohsticks. 

For a long time Christopher Robin and Pooh and Piglet vvatched 
the river, saying nothing, and the river said nothing too, for it felt very 
quiet and peaceful on this summer aftemoon. 

“Tigger is ali right, really ,” said Piglet lazily. 

“Of course he is,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Everybody is really," said Pooh. 

“That’s vvhat I think,” said Pooh. 

“But I don’t think I’m right,” he said. 

“Of course you are.” said Christopher Robin. 

A 


Chapter Seven 


In Which Tigger 
Is Unbounced 



One day Rabbit and Piglet were sitting near Pooh’s house and 
listening to Rabbit. Pooh was sitting with them too. It was a lazy sum- 
mer afternoon, and the Forest was full of gentle sounds. They said to 
Pooh, “Don’t listen to Rabbit, listen to us.” So Pooh tried to listen to 
Rabbit but sometimes he couldn’t. 

“VVfell,” said Rabbit, coming to the end, “Tigger's getting so 
Bouncy novvadays that it's time to teach him a lesson. Don’t you 
think so, Piglet?” 

Piglet said that Tigger was very Bouncy: 

“It’s a good idea to unbounce him.” 

“I agree with you,” said Rabbit. “What do you say, Pooh?” 

Pooh opened his eyes and said, “Very.” 

“Very what?” asked Rabbit. 

“What you were saying,” said Pooh. * 

“But how shall we do it?” asked Piglet. “What şort of a lesson, 
Rabbit?” 

“That’s the question,” said Rabbit. 

Pooh thought: “1 have already heard the vvord 'lesson' before.” 

“There’s a thing called Twy-stymes‘,” he said. Chnstopher Rob- 
in tried to teach it to me önce, but it didn’t." 

“What didn’t?” said Rabbit. 


■Rvy-stymes — uacaMceHHoe twice-times — jBaaubi (hûhojio maö.ıuubt y.u- 
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“Didn’t what?” said Piglet. 

Pooh shook his head. 

“1 don’t know,” he said. “What are we talking about?” 

"Pooh,” said Piglet, “are you listening to Rabbit?” 

“1 listened, but there is something in my ear. Could you say it 
again, please, Rabbit?” 

Rabbit repeated that they decided to teach Tigger a lesson. He was 
too Bouncy and they were looking for a way of unbouncirtg him 1 . 
“Oh, I see,” said Pooh. 

Pooh tried to think, and ali he could think of was something 
vvhich didn’t help at ali — he made up a new song. So he sang it very 
quietly to himself. 

If Rabbit 
Was bigger 
And fatter 
And stronger, 

Or bigger 
Than Tigger, 

If Tigger was smaller, 

Then Tigger’s bad habit 
Ofbouncing at Rabbit 
VVould matter 
No longer, 
lf Rabbit 
Was taller. 

“What was Pooh saying?” asked Rabbit. “Any good? 2 ” 

“No,” said Pooh sadly. “No good.” 

“Well, I’ve got an idea,” said Rabbit, “and here it is. VVe take 
Tigger for a long walk and we lose him there. and next morning we 
fınd him again, and — mark my vvords 3 — he’ll be a different Tigger 
then.” 

“Why?” said Pooh. 

1 for a way of unbouncing him — KaK öbi caevıarb ero MCHee npbiryHHM 

2 Anv good? — MTo-Hn6yjb no,ıe3Hoe? 

3 mark my words — nonoMHHTe mom caoBa 
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“ Because he’ll be a Quiet Tıgger. Because he’ll be a Sad Tigger, a 
Small and Sony Tigger, an Oh-Rabbit-l-am-glad-to-see-you Tigger. 
That’s why.” 

“Will he be glad to see Me and Piglet, too?” 

“Ofcourse.” 

“That’s good,” said Pooh. 

“I don't want him to be sad ali the time,” said Piglet. 

“Tiggers are never Sad long,” explained Rabbit. “They become 
Happy very quickly. I asked Owl and he was sure of it. But if we can 
make Tigger feel Small and Sad just for fıve minutes...” 

“Is Christopher Robin sure as well as OwI?” asked Piglet. 

“Yes,” said Rabbit. “He will say ‘Thank you very much, Piglet.’ 
And Pooh, of course.” 

Piglet felt very glad about this, and he saw at önce that what they 
were going to do to Tigger was a good thing to do, and as Pooh and 
Rabbit vvere doing it with him, it was a thing which even a \fery Small 
An i mal could wake up in the moming and be comfortable about do¬ 
ing. So the only question was: Where will they lose Tıgger? 

“We'll take him tothe North Pole,” said Rabbit, “because it was 
a very long way from here.” 

So they decided to start next moming and that Rabbit, who lived 
near Kanga and Roo and Tigger, went and ask Tıgger what he was 
doing the next day, because if he wasn’t doing anything, what about 
coming for an exploration and getting Pooh and Piglet to come too? 
And if Tigger said “Yes” that would be ali right, and if he said “No” 

“He won‘t,” said Rabbit. 

The next day was quite a different day. İt was not hot and sunny, 
it was cold and misty. When Piglet and Pooh got to Rabbit’s house, 
Rabbit said: 

“It is just the day 1 , because Tigger always bounces ahead of eve- 
rybody, and as soon as he bounces the greatest bounce, we can run 
away, and he will never see us again.” 

“Not never?” said Piglet. 

“Well, not until we fınd him again, Piglet. Tomorrow, for exam- 
ple. Come on. He’s waiting for us.” 

1 It is iust the day — 3to aeHb mto Haao 


When they got to Kanga’s house, they found that Roo wanted to 
go with them because he was a great friend of Tigger. 

“I don’t think it is a good idea for Roo to join us,” said Rabbit. 
“Not today.” 

“Why not?” said Roo. 

“It a cold day,” said Rabbit. “And you are ili today as you were 
coughing this morning.” 

“How do you know?” asked Roo indignantly. 

“Oh, Roo, you never told me,” said Kanga. 

“It wasabiscuit cough 1 ,” said Roo. 

“I think not today, dear. Another day.” 

“Tomorrow?” asked Roo. 

“Wfe’ll see,” said Kanga. 

“You’re always seeing, and nothing ever happens.” said Roo 
sadly. 

“Nobody could see on a day like this. Roo,” said Rabbit. “I don’t 
think we shall get very far, and then this afternoon we'll ali—we’ll 
ali—we’ll—ah, Tigger, there you are. Come on. Good-bye, Roo! AH 
ready? That’s right. Come on.” 

So they went. At fırst Pooh and Rabbit and Piglet vvalked togeth- 
er, and Tigger ran round them in circles. and then, when the path got 
smaller Rabbit, Piglet and Pooh vvalked one after another, and Tigger 
ran round them, and up and down in front of them, and sometimcs 
he bounced into Rabbit and sometimes he didn’t. And by-and-by the 
mist got thicker, so that Tigger kept disappearing, and then when you 
thought he wasn’t there, there he was again, saying. “I say, come on," 
and before you could say anything. there he vvasn't. 

Rabbit tumed round to Piglet. “The next time.” he said. “Teli 
Pooh.” 

“The next time,” said Piglet to Pooh. 

“The next what?” said Pooh to Piglet. 

Tiggerappeared suddenly, bounced into Rabbit, and disappeared 
again. “Now!” said Rabbit. Hejumpcd avvay from the path. and Pooh 
and Piglet jumped after him. They got dovvn listening. They could 
see nothing and hear nothing. 

“HushL” said Rabbit. 

1 a biscuit cough — 3â. nonepxHyj]CH neıeHbe.M 
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“I am,” said Pooh. There was a bouncing noise... 

“Hello!” said Tıgger. 

“Where are you?” called Tigger. 

“That’s funny,” said Tigger. 

Everythiııg got quiet and then they heard Tigger going away. 
They vvaited for some time and the Forest got so silent that it fright- 
ened them. 

“Well?” Rabbit said at last. “There we are! 1 Just as I said.” 

“I think,” said Pooh. 

“No,” said Rabbit. “Don’t. Run. Come on.” And they ali ran off 
following the Rabbit. 

“Now,” said Rabbit in ten minutes, “we can talk. What did you 
vvant to teli us, Pooh?” 

“Nothing. Why are we going this way?” 

“Because it’s the way home.” 

“Oh!” said Pooh. 

“I think it’s more to the right 2 ,” said Piglet nervously. “What do 
you think, Pooh?” 

“Well, — ” he said slowly. 

“Come on,” said Rabbit. “I know it’s this way.” 

They went on. Ten minutes later they stopped again. 

“It’s very silly,” said Rabbit, '‘but just for the moment I — ah, of 
course. Come on.” 

"Here we are,” said Rabbit ten minutes later. “No, we’re not.” 

“lt's a funny thing.” said Rabbit ten minutes later, “how every- 
thing looks the same in a mist. Can you see it, Pooh?” 

Pooh said that he couid. 

“Lucky we know the Forest so well 3 ,” said Rabbit half an hour 
later, and he gave the happy laugh which you give when you know the 
Forest so well that you can’t get lost. 

“Pooh!” said Piglet. 

“Yes, Piglet?” 

“Nothing,” said Piglet, taking Pooh’s paw. “1 just vvanted to be 
sure of you.” 

1 There we are! — Bot Taıc! 
more to the right — ııaao öpaTb rıpaBee 

Lucky we know the Forest so well — K csacrbio, Mbi xopomo 3Hae.vı aec 
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When Tıgger fınished waiting for his friends, he went home. The 
fırst thing Kanga said when she saw him was: “There’s a good Tig¬ 
ger. You’re just in time for your Medicine.” Roo said proudly, “I’ve 
already had mine,” and Tigger drank his and said, “So have I,” and 
then he and Roo went outside to have a pushing-and-running game. 
When they got tired they went back to dinner. 

And when they were Fınishing dinner, Christcphcr Robin put his 
head in at the door. 

“Where’s Pooh?” he asked. 

“Tigger, dear, vvhere’s Pooh?” said Kanga. Tigger explained vvhat 
had happened at the same time that Roo was explaining about his 
biscuit cough and Kanga was telling them not to talk both at önce, 
so it was some time before Christopher Robin understood that Pooh 
and Piglet and Rabbit were ali lost in the mist. 

“It’s a funny thing about Tiggers,” whispered Tigger to Roo, 
“how Tiggers never get lost.” 

"Why don’t they, Tigger?” 

“They just don’t,” explained Tigger. “That's how it is.” 

“Well,” said Christopher Robin, “we shall have to go and fınd 
them, that’s ali. Come on, Tıgger.” 

“I shall have to go and fınd them,” explained Tıgger to Roo. 

“The fact is,” said Rabbit, “we are lost.” 

They decided to have a rest in a small sand-pit. Pooh got very 
tired of that sand-pit. “That sand-pit follows us. What vvay we go, it 
comes through the mist at us. 1 ” 

Rabbit said, “Now 1 know where we are!” and Pooh said sadly, 
“So do I,” and Piglet said nothing. He tried to think of something 
to say, but the only thing he couid think of was: “Help, help!” and it 
seemed silly to say that, when he had Pooh and Rabbit with him. 

“Well,” said Rabbit, after a longsilence in vvhich nobody thanked 
him for the nice walk they were having," I think we must go on. Which 
way shall we go?” 

“1 think we should try to fınd the sand-pit,” said Pooh slowly, 
“ali the time we are looking for home we fınd the sand-pit. But if we 


1 What vvay vve go, it comes through the mist at us. — Kyaa Mbi un Mae M, OHa 
Bce Bpe\ıa Ha Hac Harbi KaeTca. 
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start looking for the sand-pit, perhaps we fınd something we were not 
lookingfor.” 

“What’s the good of that?” said Rabbit. 

“Wfell,” said Pooh, “perhaps, we will fınd the way home.” 

“I don’t see much sense in that,” said Rabbit. 

“No,” said Pooh humbly, “there isn’t. But there was going to be 
when I began it. It’sjust that something happened to it on the way.” 

“If I walk away from this pit, and then walk back to it, of course 
I will fınd it.” 

“Well, I think you will not,” said Pooh. “I just think.” 

“Try,” said Piglet suddenly. “Wfe’ll wait here for you.” 

Rabbit gave a laugh to show hovv silly Piglet was, and walked into 
the mist. He went and went, then he tumed and walked back again... 
and after Pooh and Piglet were waiting twenty minutes for him, Pooh 
got up. 

“I just thought so 1 ,” said Pooh. “Now then, Piglet, let’s go 
home.” 

“But, Pooh,” cried Piglet, “do you know the way?” 

“No,” said Pooh. “But there are twelve potsofhoney in my cup- 
board, and they are calling to me. I couldn’t hear them twenty min¬ 
utes ago, because Rabbit was talking, but now, ııobody says anything 
except those twelve pots. I think, Piglet, I know vvhere they’re Corn¬ 
ing from. Come on.” 

They walked off together; and for a long time Piglet said noth- 
ing and then suddenly he made an oo-noise... because now he began 
to know where he was; suddenly out of the mist came Christopher 
Robin. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Here we are,” said Pooh. 

“Where’s Rabbit?” 

“I don’t know,” said Pooh. 

“Oh, well, I lıope Tigger will find him. He’s looking for you 

ali.” 

“Well,” said Pooh, “1 must go home for something. and so must 
Piglet, because we haven’t had it yet, and —” 

“I’ll come and watch you,” said Christopher Robin. 

1 I just thought so — 51 noseMy-To Tax h noayMa>ı 
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So he went home with Pooh, and vvatched him for quite a long 
time... and ali the time he was watching, Tigger was walking round 
the Forest looking for Rabbit and calling for Rabbit. 

And at last a very Small and Sorry Rabbit heard him. And the 
Small and Sorry Rabbit ran through the mist at the noise, and it sud¬ 
denly tumed into Tigger 1 , a Friendly Tigger, a Grand Tigger, a Large 
and Helpful Tigger. 

“Oh, Tigger, 1 am glad to see you,” cried Rabbit. 


1 it suddenly tumed into Tigger — m Büpyr oh (uıyM) npe bpbthjich b Tnrpy 
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Chapter Eight 

-- 

In Which Piglet Does 
a Very Grand Thing 



Half-vvay between Pooh's house and Piglet’s house was a 
Thoughtful Spot 1 where they met sometimes. It was warm and out of 
the wind so they could sit down there for a little and talk. 

One day Pooh made up a song about it. and now everybody knew 
what the place was for. 

This warm and sunny Spot 
Belongs to Pooh. 

And here he wonders what 
He’s going to do. 

Oh. bother, 1 forgot — 

It’s Piglet’s too. 

One autumn morning the \vind blew ali the leaves off the trees, 
and now vvas trying to bIow the branches off. Pooh and Piglet were 
sitting in the Thoughtful Spot and thinking. 

“What I think,” said Pooh, “is I think vve’ll go to Pooh Cor- 
ner and see Eeyore. because perhaps something has happened to his 
house and perhaps he’d like us to build it again.” 

“What I think,” said Piglet, “is 1 think vve’ll go and see Christo- 
pher Robin. Only he won’t be there, so we can’t. 2 

“Let's go and see everybody ,” said Pooh. “Because when you 

1 a Thoughtful Spot — Mecra üjm PaîMbim.neHHÜ 

; Only he won*t be there, so vve can’t. — To.tbko ero Ta m hc öyaeT, noaTOMy 
y Hac 3to He noayHHTca. 
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vvalk in the wind for miles, and you suddenly go into somebody’s 
house, and he says, ‘Hallo. Pooh, youTejust in time for a little some¬ 
thing,’ and you are, then it’s what I cali a Friendly Day." 

“What is the Reason for going to see everybody? Looking tor 
Small or Organizing an Expotition?” asked Piglet. 

“We’ll go because it’s Thursday;” Pooh said, “and vve’ll go to 
wish everybody a Vfery Happy Thursday. Come on, Piglet.” 

They got up and suddenly Piglet sat down again, because the 
wind vvas so strong that morning! At last they started off. They went 
to Pooh’s house fırst and luckily Pooh vvas at home just as they got 
there, so he asked them in, and they had come, and then they went 
to Kanga’s house, holding on to each other, and shouting, “Isn't it?" 
and “What?” and “I can't hear.” By the time they got to Kanga’s 
house they were so tired that they stayed to lunch. When the friends 
left Kanga’s house, it vvas so cold outside, that they ran to Rabbit s as 
quickly as they could. 

“tyfe've come to vvish you a Very Happy Thursday,” said Pooh 
and he vvent in and out önce or tvvice just to make sure that he could 
get out again. 

“Why, vvhat’s going to happen on Thursday?” asked Rabbit. and 
vvhen Pooh had explained, and Rabbit vvho liked only İmportant 
Things, said, “Oh, 1 thought you’d really come about something, 1 ” 
they sat dovvn for a little and then Pooh and Piglet vvent on again. 
The vvind vvas behind them novv, so they didn’t have to shout. 

“Rabbit’sclever,” said Pooh. 

“Yes,” said Piglet, “Rabbit’sclever.” 

“And he has Brain.” 

“Yes,” said Piglet, "Rabbit has Brain.” 

There vvas a long silence. 

“I think,” said Pooh, “that that’s vvhy he never understands any- 
thing.” 

Christopher Robin vvas at home, because it vvas the afternoon, 
and he vvas so glad to see them that they stayed there until very' nearly 
tea-time, and then they had a Very Nearly tea, and hurried on to see 
Eeyore before it vvas too late to have a Proper Tea vvith Ovvl. 

1 Oh, I thought you’d really come about something — A h-to ayMaa. hto Bbi 
aeücTBHTeabHO npmıuiH noaeay 
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“Hallo, Eeyore,” they called out cheerfully. 

“Ah!” said Eeyore. “Lost yourway?” 

“We just came to see you,” said Piglet. “And to see how your 
house was. Look, Pooh, it’s stili standing!” 

“I know,” said Eeyore. “Very strange, indeed. 1 think the wind 
has forgotten to blow it down.” 

“Well, we're very glad to see you, Eeyore. and now we’re going 
on to see Owl.” 

“That’s right. You’ll like Owl. He flew here a day or two ago and 
saw me. He didn’t say anything to me but he knew it was me. Very 
friendly of him, I thought.” 

"Well, good-bye, Eeyore,” said Pooh and Piglet. 

“Good-bye,” said Eeyore. "Be careful, little Piglet. The wind is 
so strong today! Wfell, good-bye. And thank you for seeing me.” 

“Good-bye,” said Pooh and Piglet for the last time, and they ran 
to Owl’s house. 

The vvind was against them now, and Piglet’s ears looked like 
flags behind him. İt took Pooh and Piglet a lot of time to get to the 
Hundred Acre Wood. There they could walk up straight again and 
listen, a little nervously, to the strong wind among the tree-tops. 

“If a tree falls down, Pooh, what will happen to us?” 

“Let’s hope it will not,” said Pooh after careful thought. 

They came up to Ovvl’s door. 

“Hello, Owl,” said Pooh. “1 hope weTe not too late for—1 mean, 
how are you. Owl? Piglet and 1 just came to see how you were because 
it's Thursday.” 

“Sit down, Pooh, sit down, Piglet,” said Owl kindly. “Make 
yourselves comfortable.'” 

They thanked him. and madc themselves as comfortable as they 
could. 

“Because, you see, Owl,” said Pooh, “we vvere hurrying to you, 
because we didn't want to be late for... to see you before we went away 
again.” 

Owl nodded. 

“I think it is a very Windy Day,” he said, “but...” 

“Very,” said Piglet. 

1 Make yourselves comfortable. — YcTpaHBaHTecb noyaoÖHee. 
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“I thought so,” said Owl. “It was a Windy Day many years ago 
when my Uncle Robert, (his portrait you can see on the wall on your 
right) was coming back home from a — What’s that?” 

There was a loud noise. 

“Lookout! 1 ” cried Pooh. “Outoftheway, Piglet! Piglet, l'm fall- 
ing on you!” 

“Help!” cried Piglet. 

Pooh’s side of the room was going up and his chair was going 
down on Piglet’s side. The clock left the wall and, collecting vases 
on the way, crashed ali together on the floor. But the floor was not 
the floor by that time. It was now trying to see what it looked like as 
a vvall. Uncle Robert, who was going to be the carpet, brought his 
wall with him as carpet. They met Piglet’s chair at the moment vvheıı 
Piglet wanted to leave it. At last it became very diffıcult to remember 
which was really the north. Then there was another loud crack... and 
there was silence. 

In a comer of the room, the tablecloth began to move. Then it 
tumed into a ball. Then it jumped up and down önce or twice. and 
put out two ears. It went across the room again and said: 

“Pooh!” 

“Yes?” said one of the chairs. 

“Where are w e?” 

“l’m not quite sure,” said the chair. 

“Are we—are we in Owl’s House?” 

“ I think so, because we were just going to have tea, and we haven’t 
had it.” 

“Oh!” said Piglet. “Well, did Owl always have a letter-box in his 
ceiling?” 

“Has he?” 

“Yes, look!” 

“I can’t,” said Pooh. “I’m face downwards under something 2 , 
and I can’t look at the ceiling.” 

“Wfell, he has, Pooh.” 

“Perhaps he’s changed it,” said Pooh. “Just for a change. 3 ” 

1 Look out! — Beperucb! 

2 l’m face downwards under something — fl jıeacy .ihuom bhh3 noa mcm-to 

3 Just for a change. — İLıa pa3Hooöpa3MH. 
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There was a noise behind the table in the other comer of the 
room, and Owl was with them again. 

“Ah, Piglet,” said Owl, “where’s Pooh?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said Pooh. 

Owl tumed at his voice, and looked at as much of Pooh as he 
could see 1 . 

“Pooh,” said Owl severely, “didyou do that?” 

“No,” said Pooh humbly. “I don’t think so.” 

“Then who did?” 

“I think it was the wind,” said Piglet. “1 think something has 
blown your house down.” 

“Oh, is that it? I thought it was Pooh.” 

“No,” said Pooh. 

“If it was the wind,” said Owl, considering the matter, “then it 
wasn’t Pooh’s fault.” With these kind words he flevv up to look at his 
new ceiling. 

“Owl,” said Piglet, “come down and help Pooh.” 

Owl, who was admiring his letter-box, flew down again. Togeth- 
er they pushed and pulled at the armchair, and fînally Pooh came out 
and looked round him again. 

“Well!" said Owl. “This is a nice State of things!” 2 

“What are we going to do, Pooh? Can you think of anything?” 
asked Piglet. 

“VVfell, I have just thought of something,” said Pooh. “It was just 
a Iittle thing I thought of.” And he began to sing: 

I lay on my chest 

And 1 thought it best 

To pretend I was having an evening rest; 

I lay on my tum 3 

And I tried to hum 

But nothing particular seemed to come. 


1 looked at as much of Pooh as he could see — nocMOTpe.n Ha Ty nacTb riyxa, 
KOTopaa 6buıa BHHHa 

2 This is a nice State of things! — 3aMeHaTe.ibHoe pacno;ıo>KeHne Bemeft! 

3 tum = tummy — jkhbothk (demacoe coKpaıpenue aıoea) 
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My face was flat 

On the floor, and that 

Is ali very well for an acrobat. 1 

“That was ali,” said Pooh. 

“You knovv,” said Owl, “we can't go out by the front door. It is 
not a door any more. Something's fallen on it.” 

“But how else can you go out?” asked Piglet. 

“That is the Problem, Piglet. And I am asking Pooh to think of 
something.” 

Pooh sat on the floor (it was a wall some time ago), and looked 
up at the ceiling (it was another wall with a front door in it), and tried 
to think of something. 

“Could you fly up to the letter-box with Piglet on your back?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Piglet quickly. “He couldn’t.” 

Pooh thought and thought and thought. He remembered the day 
when he saved Piglet from the flood, and everybody thanked him so 
much; and as that didn’t often happen, he thought he would like it to 
happen again. And suddenly an idea came to him. 

“Owl,” said Pooh, “I have thought of something.” 

“Oh, Helpful Bear,” said Owl. 

Pooh looked proud and helpful bear and said: 

“We will tie a piece of string to Piglet, and you will fly up to 
the letter-box, with the other end in your beak, and you will push 

1 I lay on my chest... — 

Jieacy Ha öoıcy? 

Heyxe;ib Ha 6ery 

3 cjıOMaa m Hory, m pyıcy — He noHMy! 

.ıe>Ky Ha rpyan? 

4to xe TaM, Bnepe.au? 

Tojih noa, to.ih croa — He noftsıy! 

aexy Ha cnHHe? 

H MepeutHTCH MHe, 

Ceao ıcpecao BepxoM Ha Men a — nocpezıu öe.ıa zih»! 

(oöuh U3 eapuanmoe cmuxomeopHoeo nepeeoda) 
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it through the wire and will bring it down to the floor, and you and 
Pooh vvill pull hard at this end, and Piglet will go slowly up at the 
other end. And there you are.” 

“And there Piglet is,” said Owl. “If the string doesn't break." 

“Can it?” asked Piglet, really wanting to know. 

So with one last look back at ali the happy hours he spent in the 
Forest, Piglet said good-bye to Pooh and Ovvl. 

“it won’t break, because you're a Small Animal, and Fil stand 
under, and if you save us ali, it will be a Very Graııd Thing to talk 
about, and perhaps Fil make up a Song, and people wil! say * İt was so 
grand what Piglet did that a Pooh Song was made about it!’” 

Piglet felt much better afterthis, and when everything was ready, 
he found himself slowly going up to the ceiling. 

“Up we go!” said Pooh. 

Soon it was över. Piglet opened the letter-box and climbed in. At 
last he was out at its other end. Happy and excitcd he turned round 
and called to Pooh and Ovvl. 

“It’s ali right,” he called through the letter-box. “Your tree is 
blovvn right över 1 , Ovvl, and there’s a branch across the door, but 
Christopher Robin and I can move it, and Fil go and teli hini ııovv, 
and 1 can climb dovvn quite easily, I think it’s dangerous but I can do 
it ali right, and Christopher Robin and I vvill be back in halfan hour. 
Good-bye, Pooh!” And vvithout vvaiting to hear Pooh’s ansvvering 
“Good-bye, and thank you, Piglet.” he ran off. 

'Half an hour,” said Ovvl. “So I can fınish that story I began to 
teli you about nıy Uncle Robert (his portrait is under you). Novv let 
me see, vvhere vvas I? : Oh, yes. İt vvas on just such a vvindy day as this 
that my Uncle Robert — ” 

Pooh closed his eyes. 



Your tree is blovvn right över — Tboc aepcBo coBcesı rıOBa.iH/ıocb 
; Novv let me see, vvhere vvas I? — Han MHe BcnoMHHTb, r,ıe xe aro a ocîa- 
HOBH.ICH? 
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• Chapter Nine • 
This is what happened: 


In Which Eeyore Finds 
the Wolery 1 And Owl 
Moves into It 



One moming Pooh was walking around the Hundred Acre Wood, 
and suddenly stopped near the fallen tree. He understood that it was 
the same tree, which önce was Owl’s House. It didn't look at ali like 
a house now; it looked just like a fallen tree. When a house looks like 
that it is time to fınd another one. 

Early in the moming Pooh got a Mysterious Letter under his 
front door, saying, “I AM SCERCHING FOR A NEW HOUSE 
FOR OWL SÖ HAD YOU RABB1T.” He was thinking hard what it 
meant but luckily Rabbit came in and read it for him. 

“I’m bringing letters to everybody,'' said Rabbit, “and telling 
them what it means, and they’ll ali start looking for it too. l’m in a 
hurry, good-bye.” And he had run off. 

Pooh follovved slowly because he remembered: “1 promised Pig- 
let to make up a song about an Old Owl’s house and about a Brave 
Piglet. 

"But it isn’t Easy,” said Pooh and looked at the fallen tree again. 
“ Because Poetry and Songs aren’t things which you get, they're things 
which get you. And ali you can do is to go where they can fınd you.” 

He vvaited hopefully... 

“Well,” said Pooh after a long wait, “I shall begin ‘ Here lies a 
tree' because it does, and then l’ll see vvhat happens.” 


1 wolery — ucKüMcennoe ovvlery — oÖHTanmue cob (nepenoen. hb3Hctobo, 
raynocTb) 


Here lies a tree which Owl (a bird) 

W&s fond of when it stood on end. 

And Owl was talking to a friend 
Called Me (in case you hadn’t heard) 

When something Oo 1 occurred. 

For lo! the wind was blusterous 
And flattened out his favourite tree; 

And things looked bad for him and we— 
Looked bad, I mean, for he and us— 

I’ve never known them wuss 2 . 

Then Piglet (PİGLET) thought a thing: 
“Courage!” he said. “There’s alvvays hope. 

I want a thinnish piece of rope. 

Or, ifthere isn’t any, bring 
A thickish piece of string.” 

So to the letter-box he rose, 

While Pooh and Owl said “Oh!” and “Hum!” 
And where the letters always come 
(Called “LETTERS ONLY”) Piglet sqoze 3 
His head and then his toes. 

O gallant 4 Piglet (PİGLET)! Ho! 

Did Piglet tremble? Did he blinch? 

No, no, he struggled inch by inch 
Through LETTERS ONLY, as I knovv 
Because I saw him go. 


Oo — 3Ö. CTpaLUHblH 
2 wuss — ucKajıceHHoe worse 
sqoze — ucKajtceHHoe squeeze 
1 O gallant — O, ö.ıaropouHbiH 
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He ran and ran, and then he stood 
And shouted, “Help for Owl, abird. 

And Pooh, a bear!” until he heard 
The others coming through the wood 
As quickly as they could. 

“Help-helpand Rescue!” Pigletcried, 

And showed the others where to go. 

(Sing ho! for Piglet (PİGLET) ho!) 

And soon the door was opened wide. 

And we were both outside! 

Sing ho! for Piglet, ho! 

Ho!' 

“So there it is,” said Pooh and then he sang it to himself three 
times. “Now I must go and sing it to Piglet.” 

1 AM SCERCHING FOR A NEW HOUSE FOR OWL SO 
HAD YOU RABB1T. 

“What’s ali this?” said Eeyore. 

Rabbit explained. 

“VVhat’s the matter with his old house?” 

Rabbit explained. 

“Nobody telis me,” said Eeyore. “Nobody has spoken to me 
since Friday.” 

“Eeyore, you’ve never been to see any of us. You just stay here 
in this one corner of the Forest waiting for the others to come to you. 
Why don’t you go to them sometimes?” 

Eeyore was thinking. 

“1 think there is something in what you say 2 , Rabbit,” he said at 
last. “I must move about more. 1 must come and go.” 


1 Here lies a tree... — cm. oöuh u3 eapuanmoe cmuxomeopnoeo nepeeoda na 

cmp. 76 

2 there is something in what you say — e moM, nmo mu eoeopuıub, ecmb dona 
npaedbi 


“That's right, Eeyore. Come to my place at any time.” 

“Thank you, Rabbit.” 

“Wfell,” he said, “I must be going. I am very busy this morn- 
ing.” 

“Good-bye,” said Eeyore. 

“What? Oh, good-bye. And if you fınd a good house for Owl, you 
must let us knovv.” 

“1 hope 1 will be of help,” said Eeyore. 

Rabbit vvent. 

Pooh found Piglet, and they were \valking back to the Hundred 
Acre Wood together. 

“Piglet,” said Pooh. 

“Yes, Pooh?” 

“Do you remember about a Song?” 

“Did you make it up, Pooh?” said Piglet, getting a little pink 
round the nose. “Oh, yes, I believe you did.” 

"I have made it up.” 

The pink vvent siovvly up Piglet’s nose to his ears. 

“Have you, Pooh?” he asked. “About—About—That Time 
When?” 

“Yes, Piglet. İt is rather long!” 

“Long?” said Piglet. “You don't often make up long songs, do 
you, Pooh?” 

“Never,” said Pooh. “1 don't think, 1 have ever made up a long 
song before.” 

“Do the Others know?” asked Piglet, stopping for a moment. 

“No,” said Pooh. “And 1 vvondered vvhich you vvould like best: 
for me to sing it now, or to wait till we fınd the others. and then sing 
it to ali of you?” 

Piglet thought for a little. 

“I think vvhat Fd like best, Pooh. is l'd like you to sing it to me 
first and—and then to sing it to ali of us. Because then Everybodv 
vvould hear it, but 1 could say ‘Oh, yes. Pooh’s told me.' ” 

So Pooh sang it to him and Piglet said nothing, but just stood 
and got very happy — for never before nobody sang 1 : “Ho for Piglet 

1 for never before nobody sang — noıo.My mto HMKoraa paHbuıe (deounoe 
ompuuanue ycunueaem 3MouuoHanbHyıo oKpaa<y) 
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(PIGLET), ho!” When it was över, he wanted to ask for one of part 
again. It started ‘O gallant Piglet,’ and it seemed to him a very nice 
way to begin a poem vvith. 

“Did I really do ali that?” he said at last. 

“Wfell,” said Pooh, “in poetry, well, you did it, Piglet, because the 
poetry says you did. And that’s how people know.” 

Piglet looked very proud and began to think about himself. He 
was BRAVE... 

When they got to Owl’s old house, they found everybody else 
there except Eeyore. Christopher Robin was telling them what to do, 
and Rabbit was telling them again, and then they were ali doing it. 
They had got a rope and were pulling Owl’s chairs and pictures and 
things out of his old house. Kanga was down packing Owl’s things, 
and calling out to Owl, “You won’t want this dirty old dish-cloth any 
more, will you, and vvhat about this carpet, it’s ali in holes,” and Owl 
was calling back, “Of course 1 do!” At last Kanga got very angry at 
Owl and said that his house was ali wet and dirty, and no wonder, it fell 
down. Look at these terrible toadstools growing in the corner! So OwI 
looked there, a little surprised because he didn’t know about this, and 
then gave a short laugh, and explained that this was his sponge, and 
that if people didn’t know a bath-sponge when they saw it... 

But they were ali happy when Pooh and Piglel came along, and 
they stopped vvorking and listened to Pooh’s new song. So then they 
ali told Pooh how good it was, and Piglet said, “It /sgood, isn’t it?” 

“And what about the new house?” asked Pooh. “Have you found 
it, Owl?” 

“He’s found a name for it,” said Christopher Robin, “so now ali 
he wants is the house.” 

“I am calling it this,” said Owl importantly, and he shovved a 
piece of board vvith the name of the house painted on it: 

THE WOLERY 

It was at this exciting moment that something came through the 
trees into Owl and the board fell to the ground. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Christopher Robin. 
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“Hello, Eeyore!” said Rabbit. “ There you are! Where have you 
been?” 

Eeyore took no notice of them. 

“Good moming, Christopher Robin,” he said sitting dovvn on 
THE VVOLERY. “Are we alone?” 

“Yes,” said Christopher Robin, smiling to himself. 

“Somebody told me in the moming that somebody is looking for 
a house. I have found one for him.” 

“Ah, vvell done,” said Rabbit kindly. 

Eeyore looked round slovvly at him, and then tumed back to 
Christopher Robin. 

"Somebody has joined us,” he said in a loud vvhisper. “But no 
matter. If you will come vvith me, Christopher Robin, I vvill shovv you 
the house.” 

Christopher Robin jumped up. 

“Come on, Pooh,” he said. 

“Come on, Tigger!” cried Roo. 

“Shall vve go, Ovvl?” said Rabbit. 

Eeyore stopped them and said: 

“Christopher Robin and I are going for a Short Walk,” he said. 
“İf he likes to take Pooh and Piglet vvith him, I shall be glad of their 
company.” 

And Christopher Robin and Eeyore vvent off. 

So, in a little vvhile, they came to the house vvhich Eeyore had 
found, and just before they came to it, Piglet vvas saying to Pooh, and 
Pooh vvas saying to Piglet, and they vvere saying, “It is!” and “It can’t 
be!” and “İt is, really!" to each other. 

And vvhen they got there, it really vvas. 

“There!” said Eeyore proudly, stopping them outside Piglet’s 
house. “And the name on it, and everything!” 

“Oh!” cried Christopher Robin, vvondering vvhether to laugh or 
vvhat 1 . 

“Just the house for Ovvl. Don’t you think so, little Piglet?” 

And then Piglet did a Noble and Brave Thing because he re- 
membered a Song about himself. 

1 vvondering vvhether to laugh or vvhat — to m CMearbCH eMV, to an naa- 
KaTb 
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“Yes, it's just the house for Owl,” he said. “And I hope he’ll be 
very happy in it.” 

"What do you think. Christopher Robin?” asked Eeyore, feeling 
t hat somethingwasn't quite right. 

Christopher Robin had a question to ask First, and he was won- 
dering how to ask it. 

“Wfell,” he said at last, “it’s a very nice house, and if you have 
no house to live, you must go somewhere, mustn’t you, Piglet? What 
would you do? 1 ” 

Before Piglet could think, Pooh ansvvered for him. 

“He’d come and live with me,” said Pooh, “wouldn’t you, Pig¬ 
let?” 

Piglet took his paw. 

“Thank you, Pooh,” he said, “I’d love to.” 




What vvould you do? — Hto 6bi Tbi caejıajı? 
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In Which Christopher Robin 
and Pooh Come 
to an Enchanted Place, 
and We Leave Them There 



Christopher Robin was going away. Nobody knew why he was 
going; nobody knew where he was going; nobody even knew why he 
knew that Christopher Robin was away. But everybody in the Forest 
felt that it was happening at last. Even Smallest-of-all, a friend-and- 
relation of Rabbit’s who thought he had önce seen Christopher Rob- 
in’s foot, but couldn’t be quite sure because perhaps it was something 
else, even Smallest-of-all told himself that Things were going to be 
Different. 

One day when Rabbit felt that he couldn't wait any longer, he 
made a Notice. And this is what it said: 

“Notice a meeting of everybody will meet at the House at Pooh 
Corner.” 

When at last it was fınished, he took it round to everybody and 
read it out to them. And they ali said they would come. 

“Well,” said Eeyore that afternoon, when he saw everybody 
walking up to his house, “this is a surprise!” 

“Don’t mind Eeyore 1 ,” whispered Rabbit to Pooh. “I told him 
ali about it this moming.” 

1 Don’t mind Eeyore — He oöpaıuaü BHHNtaHHe Ha Ida-Ha 
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Everybody said “How-do-you-do” to Eeyore and then they sat 
down; and as soon as they were ali sitting down, Rabbit stood up 
again. 

“We ali know why we’re here,” he said, “but 1 have asked my 
friend Eeyore — ” 

“That’s Me,” said Eeyore. “Grand. Nobody knows anything 
about this,” he went on. “This is a Surprise.” He began: “Perhaps 1 
should say, before I end, I have Something to read to you. A Poem. 
We ali know that Pooh can make up songs and poems but now I am 
going to read you a Poem that was written by Eeyore. or Myself, in 
a Quiet Moment. If somebody will take Roo’s sweet away from him, 
and wake up Owl, we shall ali be able to enjoy it. I cali it — POEM.” 
This was it: 


Christopher Robin is going. 

At least I think he is. 

Where? 

Nobody knows. 

But he is going— 

I mean he goes. 

(To rhyme with “knovvs”.) 

Do we çare? 

(To rhyme with “where ) 

We do 
Very much. 

Christopher Robin. good-bve. 

I 

(Good) 

I 

And ali your friends 
Sends— 

I mean ali your friend 
Send— 

(Very awkward this, it keeps 
going wrong.) 

Well, anyhow, we send 
Our love 
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END.' 

“If anybody wants to clap,” said Eeyore at the end, “now is the 
time to do it.” 

They ali clapped. 

“Thank you,” said Eeyore. 

“It’s much better than mine,” said Pooh and he really thought 
it was. 

“Wfell,” said Eeyore, “I wanted it to be.” 

“Now we ali sign it,” said Rabbit, “and take it to Christopher 
Robin.” 

So it was signed PooH, WOL, PIGLET, EOR, RABBİT. KAN- 
GA and they ali went off to Christopher Robin’s house with it. 
“Hello, everybody,” said Christopher Robin. “Hello, Pooh.” 
They ali said “Hello,” and felt unhappy suddenly, because it was 

' Christopher Robin is going... — 

KpncTo4>ep Po6hh Hac noKHnaeT... 

MjIH MHe K3)KeTCH? 

HeT, 3to npaBiia. 

Oh ye3xaeT, 

Hac ocTaaıaeT. 

(Mjih oh ocmaeAnem, 

Hac ye3*caem?) 

He Bce jih paBHO KaK CKa3aTb? 

KaK CKa3aTb Bce paBHO, 

TojibKO HaM 6e3 Hero BceM rpycTHo. 

Mjih rpycTHo ? 

KpHCTOtpep Poöhh, 

>KejıafOTe6e... 

(h npy3ba, TO eCTb Mbl) 

)Ke^aeM Teöe... 

BnponeM, KOpowe... 

3anyra^cH «... 

Mbl jHOĞMM Teöa, 

Tbi — MOJioaeu! 

KoHeu! 

(odun U3 eapuanmoe cmuxomeopHoeo nepeeoda) 
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a şort of good-bye they were saying, and they didn’t vvant to think 
about it. So they stood around, and waited for somebody else to 
speak, and fınally Eeyore came to the front. 

“Wlıat is it, Eeyore?" asked Christopher Robin. 

Eeyore moved his tail from side to side and began. 

“Christopher Robin,” he said, “vve've cöme to say—to give 
you—it’s called—vvritten by—but we ! ve ali—because we’ve heard, I 
mean we ali know—well, you see, it’s—we—you—well, that, to put 
it as shortly as possible, is what it is.” He turned round angrily and 
said, “There are too many animals in the Forest. And they ali are in 
the wrong places. Can’t you see that Christopher Robin wants to be 
alone? l’m going.” And he ran off. 

When Christopher Robin Fınished reading POEM, and looked 
up to say “Thank you,” only Pooh was there. 

“Thank you very much,” said Christopher and put the poem in 
his pocket. “Come on, Pooh,” and he walked off quickly. 

"Where are we going?” said Pooh, hurrying after him, and vvon- 
dering whether it was to be an Explore or a What-shall-I-do-about- 
you-know-what. 

“Nowhere,” said Christopher Robin. 

So they began going there, and after they had vvalked a little wav 
Christopher Robin said: 

“What do you like doing best in the world, Pooh?” 

“Well,” said Pooh, “what I like best — ” and then he had to stop 
and think. Because Eating Honey hyjs a very good thing to do, and 
then he thought that beiııg with Christopher Robin was a very good 
thing to do, and having Piglet near was a very friendly thing to have; 
and so, when he thought it ali out, he said, “What I like best in the 
whole world is Me and Piglet going to see You, and You saying ‘What 
about a little something?’and Me saying, ‘Well, I’d like to have some¬ 
thing, really.’ ” 

“I like that too,” said Christopher Robin, “but what I like doing 
best is Nothing.” 

“How do you do Nothing?” asked Pooh. 

"Wfell, it’s when people ask ‘What are you going to do, Chris¬ 
topher Robin?’ and you say ‘Oh, nothing,’ and then you go and do 
it.” 
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“Oh, I see,” said Pooh. 

“This is a nothing şort of thing that we’re doing now.” 

“Oh, 1 see,” said Pooh again. 

“We are just going, listening to ali the things you can't hear...” 

“Oh!” said Pooh. 

They vvalked on, thinking of This and That, and by-and-by they 
came to an enchanted place called Galleons Lap, vvhich is about sixty 
trees in a circle; and Christopher Robin knew that it was enchanted 
because nobody could count vvhether it was sixty-three or sixty-four. 
Its floor was not like the floor of the Forest. İt was covered vvith şort 
green grass — it was the only place in the Forest vvhere you could sit 
down carelessly, vvithout getting up at önce and looking for some- 
vvhere else. 

Suddenly Christopher robin began to teli Pooh about some of 
the things, p eople called Kings and Queens and something called 
Factors, and a place called Europe, and an island in the middle of 
the sea vvhere no ships came, and vvhat comes from Brazil. And Pooh 
said “Oh!” and “I don’t knovv,” and thought hovv vvonderful it vvould 
be to have a Clever Friend vvho could teli you things. And by-and-by 
Christopher Robin came to an end of the things, and he sat there 
looking out över the vvorld, and vvishing it vvouldn’t stop. 

But Pooh vvas thinking too, and he said suddenly to Christopher 
Robin: 

“Is it a very Grand thing to be an Aftemoon'. vvhat you said?” 

“A vvhat?” said Christopher Robin. 

“On a horse,” explained Pooh. 

“A Knight?” 

“Oh, What is that?” said Pooh. “1 thought it vvas a — İs it as 
Grand as a King and Factors and ali the other things you said?” 

“Wfell, it’s not as grand as a King,” said Christopher Robin but 
he added quickly, “but it’s grander than Factors.” 

“Could a Bear be one?” 

“Of course he could!” said Christopher Robin. “Fil make you 
one.” 

1 Aftemoon — Kpucmotpep Poöuh paccKasaı TJyxy o punape — knight; jmo 
oıoeo npou3Hocumc n man xce, kok c.weo night, Komopoe flyx nepenymaı 
co cnoeoM aftemoon. 
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And he took a stick and touched Pooh on the shoulder. and said, 
“Rise, Sir Pooh de Bear 1 , most faithful of ali my Knights.” 

So Pooh rose and sat down and said “Thank you,” and he went 
into a dream again, in which he and Sir Pump and Sir Brazil and 
Factors lived together with a horse, and were brave knights (ali ex- 
cept Factors, who looked after the horse) to Good King Christopher 
Robin. Then he began to think of ali the things Christopher Robin 
wou!d want to teli him when he came back from wherever he was 
going to. “Perhaps,” he said sadly to himself, “Christopher Robin 
vvon’t teli me any more.” 

Then, suddenly again, Christopher Robin called out “Pooh!” 

“Yes?” said Pooh. 

“When I’m—when — Pooh!” 

“Yes, Christopher Robin?” 

“I’m not going to do Nothing any more.” 

“Never again?” 

“Wfell, not so much. They don’t let you.” 

Pooh waited for him to go on. but he was silent again. 

“Pooh, when I’m— you know—when I'm not doing Nothing, 
will you come up here sometimes?” 

“JustMe?” 

“Yes. Pooh.” 

“Will you be here too?” 

“Yes, Pooh, 1 vvill be really. I promise 1 will be, Pooh." 

“That’sgood,” said Pooh. 

“Pooh, promise you won't forget about me. ever. Not even when 
I’m hundred.” 

Pooh thought for a little. 

“How old shall I be then?” 

“Ninety-nine.” 

Pooh nodded. 

“I promise,” he said. 

“Pooh,” said Christopher Robin, “if I — ” he stopped and tried 
again, “Pooh, whatever happens, you will understand. vvon’t you?” 


Sir Pooh de Bear — flyx nocenmaemcn e pbiuapu u HaepaMcdaemca mumy- 
jiom Sir. Hmh eeo nepede.ıano ııa HopAtandcKuu Atanep, nmo e conemtmuu c 
anejiuücKUÜ caoöom Bear co3daem KOMunecnuu 3<p(peKm. 
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“Understand what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” He laughed and jumped to his feet. “Come on!” 

“Where?” said Pooh. 

“Anywhere,” said Christopher Robin. 

So they went off together. But vvherever they go, and whatever 
happens to them on the way, in that Enchanted Place a little boy and 
his Bear will always be playing. 

Activities 


Oahh H3 BapnaHTOB cTHXOTBopHoro nepeBOja necHH BHHHH-IIyxa co 
CTp. 63 — 


Bot anccb üokht Tenepb EpeBHO, 
Ho 6bi.ıo ncpeBOM oho 
He TaK yx h ü3bho. 

Ero xoj«ftKofl 6buıa CoBa, 

OHa Hac b rocTM noiBaıa. 
rioTOM cjıyMHjıocb yxac mto! 

Hhkto hc Mor rıoHHTb, me kto! 

O, 6o*e! Beîep TaK 3aBbUi, 

Mto^om Ha 3e mü ıo noB&iHJi: 

C CoBOH H C HaVIH B HeM. 

O, 6o)Ke! Bce na 3 eMiie jıeacaiiH mu. 
Bce Mbi, Bce m w h üom Cobm. 

Hy, m KOMy TenepbOH hvjkch? 

Mto Mo*eT 6biTb Ha CBeTe xyxe? 

O, ÜHTaHOK! Bern» tu Hac cnac. 
Koma pa3aaüCH xpa6pbift rjıac! 
Tboh c-ioBa: «CMejıefl! Bnepea! 
Haneaua Hama He yMpeTÎ» 

H ilHLllb BCpCBOMKa OÜHa 
Ü 1 M 3 TOIO 6 bLia HV)KHa! 

Tw 3Ha^, mto BWXoa ccTb Bceraaî 
C toöoh Ha m He CTpauiHa Beaa! 

Tbl nOÜHMMailCH CMe.TO BBbICb, 
Tyna, oTKvaa 6pe3XH.ı CBeT. 

A Hamn «Ox!« h «Ax!» BCien 

3a TOÖOİİ HeCilHCb, 


H c TpeneTOM cjıeaHiiH Mbi 
3a nepenoH tbohx noöea. 

M BCKpMKHyjlH Mbi «Ah!* h «Oh!», 

Koma HbipHy.ı Tbi c roiiOBOH 
He b o.Myr, hct, 

B meiib HLUHKaİL ih nnceM h meî! 

O, 6^aroponHbm ÜHTaMOKİ üpo*a.ı üh tu, 
Cpaacaacb c yacacoM BnoTbMax? 

O, Heî! O, HeTÎ Tepoıo 6biii HeBeüovı crpax. 
Oh coBepiiiHii He Bnonuxax 
CboA noaBHr. 

CnoxHBiııncb tomho nono.ıavı. 

B npoeM üüH nnceM-TeaerpaMM 
ripo.nc3 — 

H ycTpeMHjıcfl b tcmhuh Jlec! 

Oh 3Ba;ı Ha noMOiıib: «Bce! Cıoiia! 
rioBepîKCH Flyx! CKopen! Beaa! 

CnacHTe Hamn ayıun!» 

üypHue BecTH no Jlecy mfhobchho pa3Hec 

JIMCb, 

H Bce, kto Mor 

Ha noMoıub k hhm. hoi He *a.ıefl, noHcaıncb! 

BocciiaBHM BMecre riflTaMKa! 

Ot cMepTH cnac oh flyxa h CoBy! 

TaK B03aaaHM e.My XBaiiy! 

Ypa! Ypa! ypa! 
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Before Reading 

Do you luıow Wmnie-the-Pooh? Let’s see how well you knovv him! If you can’t 

remember something, ask your friend or your teacher for help. Say if these 

sentences are true or false. 

1. Winnie-the-Pooh was a brown bear who lived in the forest with 
his family. 

2. Winnie-the-Pooh vvasn’t a friendly bear. He had no friends and 
lived alone in the forest. 

3. Winnie-the-Pooh came from England. 

4. Winnie-the-Pooh was funny and kind. He always helped his 
friends. 

5. Winnie-the-Pooh couldn’t read and write. 

6. Winnie-the-Pooh made up songs and he sang them when he was 
out walkiııg in the forest. 

7. Winnie-the-Pooh was always ready to have something tasty: 
honey, for example. 

8. Winnie-the-Pooh was a verv silly bear. 


While Reading 

1) Read Chapter I and say who said it. VVhat was going around wben these 

words were said? 

1. “He's out. That’s what it is. He’s not in. I shall have to go for a 
Thinking Walk alone!” 

2. The more it snows 
(Tiddely pom), 

The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom), 

The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom). 

On snovving. 

3. İt is nearly eleven o'clock. You're just in time for a little some¬ 
thing. And then we'll go out and sing my song to Eeyore. 

4. I think we should go home and practise your song. It's not an 
easy song and I’d like to sing it very well to my friend Eeyore. 


5. You have a house and I have a house, and they are very good 
houses. And Christopher Robin has a house, and Owl and Kanga 
and Rabbit have houses, but poor Eeyore has nothing. Let’s build 
him a house. 

6. I saw many sticks över there, in the wood. Lots and lots. 

7. It’s snovving and very cold, but we haven’t had an earthquake yet. 
You haven’t seen a house anywhere about, have you? 

8. And I said to myself: my friends will be sorry if I get very cold. 
They haven’t got Brains, any of them. But if it goes on snovv- 
ing for another six vveeks, some of them will begin to think and 
they’ll be Sony. 

9. There! Not a stick of it left! Of course, I ’ve stili got a lot of snow 
to do what I want. 

10. It’s a vvonderful thing. It is my house, and I built it where I said 
I did, so I think the wind has blown it here. And the wind blew it 
right över the wood, and blew it down here. And you knovv, this is 
the better place for a house. 

2) Read Chapter II, do the test and see if you can remember it well. 

1. Who made the noise that woke Pooh up in the middle of the 
night? 

a) Christopher Robin 

b) Somebody who was trying to get into his cupboard. 

c) Eeyore 

d) Tıgger 

2. Why did Pooh stop being sleepy when he heard ‘ Worraworraworra '? 

a) R was a ne w noise in the Forest. 

b) It was the most dangerous noise. 

c) Pooh knew that his friend Tigger was making it. 

d) It was the noise Pooh usually heard in the moming. 

3. What is true about Tıgger? 

a) He liked everything to eat. 

b) He was Pooh’s great friend. 

c) He liked honey as much as Pooh did. 

d) He didn’t knovv what the minör was. 
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4. What was not new to Tigger? 

a) mirror 

b) breakfast 

c) honey 

d) tablecioth 

5. Why did Pooh take Tigger to Piglet? 

a) Piglet liked bouncing animals very much. 

b) Tigger was hungry. 

c) Pooh wanted to have some haycoms for breakfast. 

d) İt was Piglet’s birthday and Pooh wanted to give Tigger as 
a present to Piglet. 

6. What is true about Eeyore? 

a) He didn’t give Tigger any of his haycoms. 

b) He gave Tigger thistles because it was his birthday. 

c) Tigger was not a new animal for Eeyore. 

d) Birthday was a very important day for Eeyore. 

7. What did Tigger try to have for breakfast? 

a) honey-pots 

b) haycoms and thistles 

c) bees 

d) condensed milk 

8. What was Tigger like? 

a) little and bouncy 

b) bigandclever 

c) quiet and gloomy 

d) unfriendly 

9. What did Tigger fınd in the Forest? 

a) friends 

b) breakfast 

c) a lot of tasty food 

d) parents 


10. Why did Tigger decide to live at Kanga's? 

a) Kanga had the food Tiger liked. 

b) Kanga was not dangerous. 

c) Kanga lived near Christopher Robin. 

d) Kanga had a comfortable bed. 

3) Read Chapter III. Can you remember who in this storv: 

1. liked to count honey-pots? 

2. was lost that day? 

3. was Small? 

4. organized the Search for Small? 

5. fell down the Trap? 

6. was afraid of the Heffalump? 

7. made a Trap for Heffalumps? 

8. found Pooh and Piglet in the Trap? 

9. spoke in a voice like Pooh's? 

10. found Small? 

4) Read Chapter IV. Can you answer these questions? You and your friends 
can have different ansvvers. VVhy? Discuss it! 

1. Why did Pooh like visiting his friends? 

2. Why did Piglet and Pooh believe Christopher Robin? 

3. Why did Pooh think that planting was a difTıcult thing? 

4. Why did Kanga send Roo and Tigger out that day? 

5. What could Tigger do? 

6. Why was the climbing-down not easy for Tigger? 

7. Was Piglet afraid that a Jagular could hurt himself? 

8. Did Roo like being up in the tree? 

9. Who had an idea how to get Tigger and Roo down? 

10. What did Tigger get in his eye before jumping down? 

5) Read Chapter V. These sentences are wrong. Can you make them right? 

1. Kanga's house was the nearest to Rabbit’s house, so Rabbit vis- 
ited it first. 
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2. Rabbit didrrt like Roo and Tigger because they were Bouncy. 

3. Rabbit decided to visit Christopher Robin because Christopher 
was the only one who was clever. 

4. Ovvl read Christopher’s notice and explained what it meant to 
Rabbit. 

5. Christopher Robin went away with Backson. 

6. A spotted Backson was a dangerous animal. 

7. Eeyore was very busy working that dav. 

8. Eeyore was looking at Piglet and Pooh and thinking what Chris¬ 
topher was doing that time. 

9. Christopher Robin did nothing in the mornings. 

6) Read Chapter VI. Find the right answer to the questions and see if you can 
remember the story »eli. 

1. Hovv did the river change on hot summer days? 

a) İt became quick. 

b) It grew wider. 

c) It tumed into the lake. 

d) İt became lazy. 

2. Hovv did it happen that Pooh invented a new game? 

a) Pooh thought day and night and at last he invented it. 

b) Pooh stepped on a fır-cone and it went up into the air and 
then right into the water. 

c) Pooh droppcd two sticks into the water and decided to 
watch them. 

d) Pooh threvv one big fır-cone and one small stick and fol- 
lowed them into the vvater. 

3. What is not true about the game that Pooh invented? 

a) İt was called “Poohsticks”. 

b) Pooh and his friends played this game on the bridge. 

c) Sometimes Pooh and his friends played it with big 
stones. 

d) Pooh and his friends played it vvith fır-cones or with 
sticks. 
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4. What should you do to play “Poohsticks' 5 ? 

a) watch the river 

b) drop stones 

c) swim round and round 

d) bounce each other 

5. VVho looked like a big grey stick in the river? 

a) Tigger 

b) Eeyore 

c) Piglet 

d) Roo 

6. How did Eeyore look like floating in the vvater? 

a) nervously 

b) gloomy 

c) happy 

d) quiet 

7. What was Eeyore doing in the river? 

a) He was vvaiting for help. 

b) Ha vvassvvimminga race. 

c) He was svvimming away from Tigger. 

d) He was practising a round svvimming. 

8. What did Pooh decide to do to help Eeyore out of the vvater? 

a) to throvv fır-cones into the vvater 

b) to vvash Eeyore 

c) to hit Eeyore vvith a big stone 

d) to drop stones into the river 

9. Hovv did it happen that Eeyore fell into the river? 

a) He vvent practising a round svvimming. 

b) Tigger bounced him there. 

c) He vvasjust thinking in the river. 

d) He coughed and fell into the river. 
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10. What is true about Tigger? 

a) Hc didn't bounce anybody. 

b) Hevvasbouncy. 

c) He couldn’t play “Poohsticks”. 

d) He didn't know where Eeyore lived. 

7) Read Chapter VII and put the sentences in the right order. 

1. Tigger found Rabbit in the mist and Rabbit turned into a Small 
and Sony Rabbit. 

2. Rabbit went to Tigger and asked him to join the company for a 
long walk in the Forest. 

3. Christopher Robin leamt that Rabbit, Piglet and Pooh had been 
lost, he went to look forthem and found Piglet and Pooh in the 
mist. 

4. Rabbit, Piglet and Pooh decided to teach Tigger a lesson and to 
unbounce him. 

5. The next day was just the day for losing somebody in the mist. 

6. Rabbit. Piglet and Pooh heard Tigger going away and started 
theirway home. 

7. Tigger ran home but Rabbit, Piglet and Pooh lost their way in the 
mist. 

8. Rabbit had an idea to take Tigger for a long vvalk and to lose him 
in the Forest. 

9. They met in the moming and started their wav in the Forest. 
First they walked together but when the path got smaller, they 
suddenly jumped off it and got down. 

8) Read Chapter VIII and answer the questions. You can have different an- 

swers and so you have a chance to discuss them with your friends and your 

English teacher. 

1. Did Pooh like to visit his friends? 

2. Was that day a Very Happy Thursday? 

3. Was Rabbit clever? 

4. Was it very friendly of Owl to say nothing to Eeyore vvhen he flew 
near him? 


5. Did Pooh want to listen to Owl"s story about his Uncle 
Robert? 

6. Did Owl have a letter-box in his ceiling? 

7. Was the wind too strong? Was Owl’s house too old? 

8. Was Pooh helpful that Thursday? 

9. Was Piglet helpful that Thursday? 

10. Was it the first Very Windy Day in the Forest? 

9) Read Chapter IX and say if these sentences are true or false. 

1. Pooh made up a song about Brave Rabbit. 

2. In this Chapter Pooh made up the longest song. 

3. Rabbit told everybody that Owl had no house and that they had 
to help him to Fınd a new one. 

4. Pooh sang his new song to Christopher Robin and he liked it very 
much. 

5. Ali the animals helped Owl to get his things out from his old 
house. 

6. Owl had a new sponge that looked like terrible toadstools. 

7. Owl found a new house for himself and he also found a name for 
it. 

8. Eeyore found a new house for Owl. 

9. Owl moved into Piglet’s house and Piglet moved into Christo- 
pher’s house. 

10. Piglet and Pooh were true friends. 

10) Read Chapter X and do the final test. Can you remember the characters of 

this book? What are their names? 

1. Age: Oneyearyoungerthan Christopher Robin. Best Friend: Pig¬ 
let. Favourite Food: Honey. And more honey. Favourite Things 
to Do: Play Poohsticks. Adventures with Piglet or Christopher 
Robin. Exercise in the morning. Thinking up poems and songs. 
Visiting friends who have honey. Honours: Hero. Knighted “Sir 
Pooh de Bear” by Christopher Robin. Discoverer of the North 
Pole. First Thing He Says in the Moming: “VVhat’s for break- 
fast?” Sayings: “Think, think, think.” 
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2. Appearance: A \fery Small Pink Animal. Best Friend: Winnie-the- 
Pooh. Favourite Food: Haycoms. Favourite Things to Do: Adven- 
tures with Pooh. Other Favourite Things: Enjoys bright colours and 
balloons. Likes flowers. What He Does Every Tuesday: Spends the 
day at Christopher Robin’s house. First Thing He Says in the Mom- 
ing: “I wonder what’s going to happen exciting today?” Ouotes and 
Sayings: “Oh, dear! Oh, dear, oh, dearie, dearie, dear!” 

3. Character: Intelligent and quiet. Keeps to himself. Alvvays de- 
pressed and gloomy. Favourite Food: Thistles. Favourite Things: 
Being remembered on his birthday. Things He Hates: Being 
bounced. Biggest Problem: His tail keeps coming off. Second 
Biggest Problem: His house keeps falling down. 

4. Character: A Very Bouncy Stripy Animal. Very active and fun- 
loving. Favourite Food: Extract of Malt. Hates honey, haycoms, 
and thistles. Favourite Things to Do: Bouncing! Bouncing! 
Bouncing! Other Favourite Things: Playing detective, and doing 
what Tiggers do best! Other Talents: Finding his way home in the 
fog. (Tiggers “neverget lost”.) Finding lost friends. Quotes 
and Sayings: “I’m the only one!” 

5. Character: Clever. Has a brain. The best speller of ali the ani- 
mals. His life is made up of Important Things. Gets lost easily. 
Favourite Things to Do: Likes to organize things and take charge 
ofgroup events, even if nothing gets done. Favourite Food: Veg- 
etables. Favourite Thing to Do: Gardening and not having Pooh 
at Lunch Time. Things He Hates: Being bounced. Number of 
Family Members: 17. Number of “Friends-and-Relations”: 
Nobody knows the number. 

6. Character: Somebody thinks she is an Angry Ani¬ 
mal. A “Strange Animal’'. Carries her family about 
with her in her pocket. The fastest animal in the Wbods. 
Son: Roo. Favourite Things to Do: Motherly things. What She Does 
Every Tuesday: Goes to Pooh's house to teach Pooh how to jump. 

7. Character: Thinks he can do anything. Lives at Kanga's pocket. 
Best Friend: Tigger. Favourite Things to Do: Playing with Tigger. 
Poohsticks. Favourite Food: Enjoys milk. Likes most everything 
except extract of malt. What He Does Every Tuesday: Spends his 
time with Rabbit. 


8. Character: Has a brain. Everyone thinks he’s the wisest. Spells 
his own name “WOL”, although he can spell “TUESDAY”. Can 
even spell “H1PY PAPY THUTHDTH THUTHDA BTHUTH- 
DY.” (“A Very Happy Birthday vvith love from Pooh.”) Favourite 
Things to Do: Likes long words. Telis stories to guests and any- 
one who will listen. Biggest Problem: Sometimes a real bore. 

9. Description: Hostile Animal. Comes in every shape and size and 
colour. Often Elephant-shaped. Everybody in the Hundred Acre 
Wtood is afraid of him. Favourite Thing to Do: Steal honey. Fa¬ 
vourite Food: Pooh’s Honey. How To Catch One: Build a Cun- 
ning Trap, like a \fery Deep Pit, and use Honey. Or if you are like 
Pooh and love honey so much that you can’t stand the thought 
of using real honey, then use yellow cheese (because it looks like 
honey) and put it in a jar marked "Honey”. How to Get İt 
Home İf You Catch One: Lead it home by a string, or it may 
come if you whistle. 

10. Appearance: A boy who lives behind a green door. 
Best Friends: VVınnie-the-Pooh, Piglet, Eeyore, Tigger, Rabbit, 
Owl, Kanga, and Roo. Favourite Food: Birthday cake. Favourite 
Things to Do: Helping his friends vvith their problems. What 
He Likes to Do Best: “Nothing” (meaning nothing in particuiar, 
free time). Quotes and Sayings: “Silly old Bear.” 


After Reading 

1) Is there anybody in llıis book vvhoııı you like better than the others? Can 
you give your reasons? 

2) Is there anybody you dorTt like? If so, why not? 

3) VVTıich story about Pooh and his friends do you like best in this book? 
Why? 

4) Prove that Pooh’s stories teach you how to make true friends. 

5) Have you got your favourite toy? Can you make any stories about it? Will 
they be funny or sad? 

6) Why are Pooh’s stories popular with children ali över the world? 

7) Why did VMalt Disney choose this book to create his favourite cartoon and 
add some more new stories? 
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Vocabulary 


üpHHHTMe COKpameHFLH 


a adjective — hmh npn^araTe.ibHoe 
adv adverb — Hapennc 
a predic adjective predicative — npe- 
üHKaTHBHoe ynoTpe6jıeHne hmchm 
npmıaraTe;ibHoro 
cj conjunction — coıo3 
int interjection — Me>KiiOMeTHe 
n noun — hmh cymecTBHTejibHoe 

A 

accident [ 2 eksıd(a)nt] n cjıynaH, 
c/ryHaHHocTb; HecnacTHbiH c;ıy- 
naH 

acorn |'eıka:n] n acejıy/ib 
acre ['eıka] n aıcp (0,4 ea) 
across [a'kros] prep cKB03b, 4epe3 
act [aekt] v aeHCTBOBaTb, nocTy- 
nâTb; BecTO ce6a 
add [aed] vaoöaBJiaTb 
afraid [a'freıd] a HcnyraHHbiM 
be afraid of smth öoflTbca 4e- 
ro-Ji. 

afternoon [,a:fta'nu:n] n ncHb 
(epeMH nocne no.ıyÖHR) 
aftenvards [a:ftawadz] adv Bno- 
CJiejlCTBHH, n03)Ke 
agree [a gri:] v corjıamaTbca 
air [ea] n B03nyx 

alone [a'laun] a predic oühhokhh 
already [ad'redı] adv y*e 
always ['a:lw(e)ız] adv Bcema 
angry ['aeggrıj a cepüHTbiM 
be angry with srab cepaMTbca Ha 
Koro-Ji. 


num numeral — 4Hc;iMTejibHoe 
p.p. past participle — npHHacTHe 
npomeaujero BpeMeHH 
p! plural — MHO)KecTBeHHoe hhcjio 
prep preposition — npeonor 
pron pronoun — mcctohmchhc 
- v verb — rjıaro.ı 

3Ö.‘— 3üecb 

anybody ['em,bodı] pron kto-hh- 
6yab 

anything ['enıOıg] pron 4T0-hh- 
6yüb 

did you want him for anything? oh 

Te6e 6buı 3a4eM-TO HyaceH? 
anywhere ['enıwea] adv rae-HH- 
6yztb 

arm-chair [ a:mt/ea] n Kpccjıo 
at e past ot eat 

atmosphere [astmasfıa] n aTMoc- 
4>epa 

awfül [ 'o:f(a)l] a yacacHbin, cTpaıu- 
HblH 


B 

back [baek] n cnHHa; oöpaTHan 
CTopoHa 

balloon [ba'!u:n] n B03nyuiHbiH 
ıııapHK 

bang [basp] vyaapHTb, cTyKHyTb 
bank [baepk] n 6eper (peKu) 
bath [ba:0] n BaHHa 
have a bath npHHHMaTb BaHHy 


• Vocabulary • 


be (was, were; been) [bi:] ([woz], 
[w3:]; [bi:n]) v 6bm>, HBjiHTbca 
be good at öbiTb cnocoöHbiM k 
be late for ona3;tbiBaTb 
be out 6biTb BHe jıoMa 
be sorry coacajıeTb 
beak |bi:k] n kjhob 
because [bı'koz] cj noTOMy hto, 
TaK KaK 

became past ot become 
become (became, become) [bı'kAm] 
([bı'keım], [bı'kAm]) v craHo- 
BHTbCH 

bed [bed] n ıcpoBaTb; pyc;ıo 
(percu) 

bee [bi:] n ımejıa 
beehive ['bi:haıv] n y nevi 
been p.p. ot be 
beetle ['bi:tl] nxyK 
before [bı'fa:] adv Bnepe/uı; Bne- 
pea; paHbiue; cj npeacae 4eM; 
cKopee 4 cm 
began past ot begin 
begin (began, begun) [bı'gın] 
([bı'gaen], [bı'gAiı]) v Ha4HHaTb 
begun p.p. ot begin 
behind [bı'haınd] prep nocne; no- 
3a^M, c3aitH 

believe [bı'li:v] v BepHTb 
beli [bel] n Ko;ıOKo;ib4HK; 3bohok 
better ['beta] ûrfvjıy4ine 
between [bı'twi:n] prep Meacay 
bird [b3:d] n nroııa 
bit past ot bite 

bite (bit, bitten) [baıt] ([bit], [ bıtn]) 
v KycaTb 

bitten p.p. ot bite 
blew past ot blow 

blow (blew, blown) [blau] ([blu:], 
[blaun]) v.ayTb 


Wow up HaayBaTb; B3pbiBarbca 
blown p.p. ot blow 
board [ba:d] n 6opT (kopüöar) 
boat [baut] n noüKa 
boot [bu:t] n 6othhok; canor 
boring ['baırır)] a cıcy4HbiH 
bottle I'botl] n öyTbuiKa 
bottom ['bDtam] n jx ho; hh3 
at the bottom BHH3y 
bounce [bauns] v noanpbiniBaTb; 

OTCK3KH B3Tb 

brain [brem] n y\ı; MyupocTb; 

M03T 

branch [bra:ntj] n BeTKa; BeTBb 
brave [breıv] a xpa6pbin 
break (broke, broken) [breık] ([brauk], 
['braukan]) v-ıoMaTb 
breakfast ['brekfast] n 3aBTpaK 
have smth for breakfast ecTb 4To-;ı. 
Ha 3aBTpâK 

bridge [brıd 3 ] n moct 
bright [braıt] adv HpKO 
bring (brought, brought) [brıp] 
([bra:t], [bra:t]) vnpHHocıiTb 
broke past ot break 
broken p.p. ot break 
brought past h p.p. ot bring 
brush away ['brAja'weı| v pac4H- 




build (built, built) [bıld] ([bılt|, 
[bllt]) VCTpOHTb 
built past h p.p. ot build 
bump [bAmp] n nıyxoft uıyM, yaap; 

v yitapflTb; ÖHTbca o 4T0-;ı. 
bury ['ben] v rıoxopOHHTb; 3apbi- 
BaTb 

busy ['bizi] a 3aHHToft 
buzz [bAz] v xyxxaTb 
buzzing-noise [ bAzıp ,noız] a atyac- 
xcaHHe 
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• Vocabulary • 


• Vocabulary * • 


C 

cabbage ['k«bıd3İ n KanycTa (6e- 
AOKonaHHan) 

cali [ko:l| v3BaTb; Ha3biBaTb 
came past ot come 
can (could) [kaen] ([kud]) v mohb, 
y.vıeTb 

candle ['kaendl] n CBeqa 
careful I' keaf( 0 )l] a BHMMaıe-ib- 
HblM; TmaTe/IbHblH 
careless [kealıs] a HeöpeacHbiH 
carpet [karpit] n KOBep 
carry I'kasrı) vHOCMTb; B03HTb 
case |keıs] rı 3Ö. hiumk; 4)\t^hp 
pencil case neHajı 

catch (caught, caught) [kaetj] 
(Iko:t|, [kort]) v jiobhtb; non- 
MaTb- 

caught past w p.p. ot catch 

ceiling ['sidir)! n noTO^OK 

chair |tjea| n CTyn 

cheer [tjıa] v npMBeTCTBOBaib 

cheese [tji:z] n cbip 

circle [ S3:k(a)l| n Kpyr 

clap |kla?p| vxjıonaTb 

clean [kli:n] a mhctmh 

clever ['kleva) a yMHbin 

climb [klaımj v;ıe3Tb, B36npaTbC5i 

clock |klok] n Hacbi 

close [klauz] v 3aKpbiBaTb 

collect [ka'lekt| vco6npaTb 

colour ['kAİd] n ubct 

come (came, cöme) [kAm] ([keım], 

[kAHl]) V npHXOüMTb 

comfortable [kAmf(a)tab(a)l[ a 
yaoÖHbiH 

condensed milk [kan'denst mılk] 
n crymeHHoe mojioko 
cone [kaun] n uiHiüKa 


fir-cone ejıoBaa ınnııiKa 
conıer ['korna] n jtoji; MecTO 
cough [küf] v KauuiHTb 
could p.p. ot can 
count [kaunt] vcHMTaTb 
cousin ('kAz(a)n] n üBoropo^HbiH 
6paT 

cover [ kAva] v noıcpbiBaTb 
crash [kraeJJ n rpoxoT, Tpecıc; v na- 
aaTb, pyniMTbcn c TpecKOM 
cross [kros] v nepexozum>, nepe- 
ceKaTb 

cry out ['kraı'aut] v BhiKpMKMBaTb 
cunning ['kAnıp] a xmtpi>ih 
cupboard ['kApbad] n ııiKa(t) 

D 

dance [darns] vTaHueBaTb 
dangerous |'deınd 3 aras] a onac- 

Hblfl 

dark [dark] a TeMHbiH 
dear [dia] int BbipaacaeT CHMnaraıo, 
npe3peHwe, oropyeHMe, yaMBJie- 
Hiıe m t. jx. 

oh, dear! 6oxe moh! 
deep [dirp] a rjryöoKKH; hm3kmm (o 
eoAoce) 

depend [dı'pend] v3aBHcen> 
it ali depends b 3aBHCHMOCTH ot 
OÖCTOHT e.TbCTB 

difference [ dıf(a)rans] n oTJiMHHe; 
pa3HMua 

different |'dıf(a)rant] a Apyrorı, 
HenoxoxcHü 

difficult [ dıfık(a)lt] a TpyaHbift 
dig (dug, dug) [dıg| ([dAg], 
[dAg])vKonaTb, pbiTb 
dirty |'d3:tı) a rpH3HbiH 


disappear [,dısa'pıa] v Mcne3aTb 
discover [dıs'kAva] v oncpbiBarb, 
oÖHapyacHBaTb, pacKpbiBaTb 
donkey ['doıjkı] n ocejı 
draw (drew, drawn) [dror] ([drur], 
[drorn]) vpncoBaTb 
drawn p.p. ot draw 
dream [drirm] n coh; Me4Ta 
drew past ot draw 

drop [drop] n Karma; v KanaTb; na- 
aaTb 

dry [draı] a cyxoö 
dug past m p.p. ot dig 

E 

each [irtf] pron KaacabiH 
each other apyr apyra 
ear [ıa] n yxo 
earth [3:0] n 3eMJw 
earthquake ['3:0kweık] n 3e\uıe- 
TpflceHHe 

easy ['İrzı] öJiencHH 
eat (ate, eaten) [i:t] ([et], [ irtn]) 
v ecTb, KyınaTb 
eaten p.p. ot eat 

enchanted |ın'tja:ntıd| a 3aKOJino- 
BaHHblH 

end [end] n KOHeıı 
Europe |'ju(a)rap] n EBpona 
even ['i:v(a)n] advı ıaace 
everything ['evrı0ıi]] pron Bce 
everywhere ['evrıwea] adv Be3ae 
except [ık'sept] prep McıciK>4afl, 
KpOMe 

expedition [^ekspı'di J(a)n] n okc- 
neaMUMA 

explain [ık spleın] voötHCHHTb 
exp!ore [ık'splorj v HccıeaoBaTb 


F 

face [feıs] n jihiio 
make faces kophhtb rpnMacbi, 

CTpOHTb pOXM 

faithful |'feı0f(a)l] a BepHbiH, npe- 
üaHHblH 

fail (feD, faDen) [forl] ([fel], ['forlan]) 
vnaaaTb 
fallen p.p. ot fail 
family |'faem(a)lı] n ceMbH 
fault [forlt] n oımiÖKa 
favourite |'feıv(a)rıt] a jııobHMbiH 
feel (felt, felt) [firl] ([felt], [felt]) v 
4yBCTBOBaTb 

feeling [ fi:Iır)| n 4yBCTB0 

fell past ot fail 

felt past w p.p. ot feel 

field [fi:ld| n nojıe 

finally ['faınalı] adv b KOHue koh- 

UOB 

find (found, found) [faınd] ([faund], 
[faund]) v Haxomm> 
fine [faın] a 0TJiM4Hbiö, <3aMe4a- 
Te.lbHbIH 

finish ['fini/] v 3aKaH4HBaTb 
fire ['faıa] n noacap; oroHb 
first |f3:st] a nepBbiM 
fish [fıf] n pbiöa 
flew past ot fly 2 

float [flaut| v fıapHTb (06 o 6 aükox)\ 
ruibiTb no Te4eHHK) 
floor [flor] n no.T 
fiown p.p. ot fly 2 
fiy 1 [flaı] n Myxa 

fly 2 (flew, flown) [flaı] ([flur], [flaun]) 
v jierarb 

follow ['falan] vcnenoBaTb 
fond [fond] a He^cHbiii, jiioöhiiihh 
be fond of jnoönTb 
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• Vocabulary 


food [fu:d] n eaa 
fooiish ['fu:lıf] a rnynbiH 
foot [fut] (pl feet) n Hora 
forest ['forıst] njıec 
forget (forgot, forgotten) [fa'get] 
([fa'gDt], [fa'gDtn]) v3a6biBaTb 
found past h p.p. ot find 
free [fri:] a cBofkviHbitt 
friend |frend] n apyr 
frightened [ fraıtnd] a HcnyraH- 

Hblİİ 

front [frAnt] a nepejHHH 
in front of nepea 
fiili |ful] a noJiHbiH 
funny l'fAnı] a 3a6aBHbiH, CMern- 
HOÜ 

fiır [f3:] n Mex 


G 

gave past ot give 

gentle [d3entl| a HOKHbift; mhitcmh 
get (got, got) [get] ([got], [gDt]) v 
no-iynaTb; cTaHOBHTbc», CTaTb 
get down cnycTHTbcn 
get lost noTepflTbCH 
get Off CHHM3Tb 

give (gave, given) |gıv] ([geıv], 
['gıv(a)nj) vnaBaTb 
given p.p. ot give 
glad Iglasd] a aoBonbHbiH 
gloomy ['glu:mı| a rpycTHbiM, 
MpaMHbifi, nena^bHbiit 
golden ['gauld(a)n] a 3o;iotoh (o 
imgeme) 

good [gudl a xopoııiMH 
be good at öbiTb cnocoÖHbiM k 
got past m p.p. ot get 
grass [gra:s] n TpaBa 


grew past ot grow 
ground [graund] n 3eMJU 
grow (grew, grown) [grau] ([gru:], 
[graun]) v pacrn; BbipaıuHBan. 
grown p.p. ot grow 
gun [gAn] n pyacbe 


H 

half [ha:f] n nonoBHHa 
hang (hung, hung) [haeq| ([hAij], 
[hAi^])v BernaTb; pa3BeuiHBan> 
happen ['haspan] v cjıynaTbca, 
npOHCXOflHTb 

hard [ha:d] a TBepabifi, *ecTKMfi 
hate [heıt] vHeHaBmeTb 
head [hed] n ronoBa 
heard past m p.p. ot hear 
heart [ha:t] n cepaue 
hear (heard, heard) [hıa] ([h3:d], 
[h3:d]) vcjibiuıaTb 
help [help] v noMoraTb 
here [hıa] adv 3aecb, Tyr; cıo/ta 
hid past ot hide 
hidden p.p. ot hide 
hide (hid, hidden) [haıd] ([hid], 
[' hıdn |) v npsrraTbCH 
high [haı] a bmcokhh 
high voice rpOMKHİt tojioc 
hit (hit, hit) [hıt] ([hıt], |hıt]) v 
yaapHTb 

hole [haul] n abipa; Hopa 

honey ['hAnı| n Men 

honeycomb [hAnıkaum] n cotw 

hot [hDt] a xcapKHH, ropaHHH 

hour ['aua] n Hac 

house [haus] n hom 

hundred ['hAndrad] num cto; n co- 

THB 


hung past h p.p. ot hang 
hungry ['hAijgrı] a rojıoaHbM 
hunt [hAnt] v oxoTHTbc« 
hurry fhArı]« cneniKa 
in a great hurry b curibHOH cneuı- 
xe 

hush [hAj] int raine! 


I 


ice [aıs] n nea 

idea [aı'dıa] n nneıı; noHHrae, 
npeacTaBneHHe 

important [ım'pa:t(a)nt] a Baxc- 

HUH, 3Ha4HTejIbHbIH 
inside [ın'saıd] a</vBHyrpn, H3HyT- 

PH 

interested [’ıntrıstıd] a 3amrrepe- 
COBaHHblfi 

be interested in HHTepccoBaTbcn 
invitation [,ınvı'teı/(a)n] n npn- 
rjıaıneHHe 

island ['aıland] n ocıpoB 


J 

jacket ['d 3 ask. 1 t] n KypTKa 
join [d 30 in] v npHcoeaHHsiTbCB 
joke [d3auk] n uıyrKa 
journey [ d33:nı] n noe3aıca; nyre- 
uıecTBHe 


K 

keep (kept, kept) [ki:p] ([kept], 
[kept]) v aep*aTb; coxpaHBTb, 

Xp3HHTb 


kept past h p.p. ot keep 
kind [kaınd] a aoöpbih 
king [kırı] n Kopojib 
kitchen ['kıtjın] n xyxHH 
knock [nok] vcıynaTb 
knocker ['nDka] «aBepHoe Konbuo 
(nmoöbi cmynamb e deepb) 


L 

large [la:d3] a orpoMHbin 
last [la:st] a nocaeaHHfi 
at last HaKOHeu 
laugh [la:f] vcMesrrbca 
lazy [’leızı] a;ıeHHBbifi 
lead (led, led) [li:d] ([led], [led]) v 
BeCTH, pyKOBOaMTb 

leaf [li:f] (pl leaves) n ancT 
learn (learnt, leamt) [İ3:n] ([İ3:nt], 
[h:nt]) v yHHTb; y3HaBaTb 
learnt past h p.p. ot learn 
leave (left, left) [li:v] ([left], [left]) 
v noKHaaTb, ocTasnaTb 
led past h p.p. ot lead 
left past m p.p. ot leave 
left [left] a JieButt 
let (let, let) [let] ([let], [let]) v oc- 
TaBjiflTb, He TporaTb 
let us (let's) naBaiiTe 
let go OTnycTHTb 
letter [’leta] n nHCbMo; 6yKBa 
letter-box noHTOBbin huihk 
lift [lift] v noaHHMaTb 
light [laıt] aaerKHü; CBerabiiı 
tike [laik] v jııoÖHTb; HpaBHTbca 
like best .ııo6nTb 6o.ibine Bcero 
listen [’lıs(a)n] vcayuıaTb 
lonely [launlı] atfvojMHOKo. rpycr- 

HO 
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• Vocabulary • _ Vocabulary 


look [luk] v c.MOTperb 
look after npHCMaTpHBaTb 
look at cMOTpeTb Ha 
look for HCKaTb 

lose (lost, lost) [lu:z] ([lost], |İDSt]) 
v TepaTb 

be lost noTepaTbCH 
lost pası h p.p. ot lose 
loud [laud] a rpOMKHiı 
lovely ['IavIi] a nyaecHbiH 

İ0W [İ3U] a HH3KHİ1 

lump [l,\mp| vcıynaTbTfl*ejTO, He- 
ymıroace 


M 

made pası ıı p.p. ot make 
make (made,made) [meık] ([meıd], 
[meıd]) v jenaib 
make up coHHHaTb 
march [ma:t/] v MapuiHpoBaTb 
mark [ma:k| n cjıea; v OTMenaTb 
matter ['mseta] n ae.ıo, cyrb; v 
3Ha l IHTb, MMeTb 3H3HeHHe 
what’s the matter? b neM aejıo? 
meal [mi:l] n eaa ( npuesı nuınu) 
mean (meant, meant) [mim] ([ment], 
[ment]) v3HaHHTb 
medicine ['meds(a)n] n jıeKapcTBO 
take medicine npıiHMMaTb JieKapcreo 
meet (met, met) [mi:t] ([met], [met]) 
v BCTpenaTbca; 3HaKOMHTbca 
message ['mesıd3İ n cooöıııeHHe, 
nncbMO, noc.ıaHHe; nopyneHHe 
met past m p.p. ot meet 
middle ['midi] n cepejHHa 
mirror ['mira] n 3epKa;ıo 
miss [mis] v npoMaxHyn>cfl: npo- 
nyCTHTb MTO-JI. 


misty ['misti] a TyMaHHbiH 
moon [mum] n jıyHa 
more [ma:] acfv (kabine 
the more nesi 6ojibiue 
mouth [mai)0] n pot 
move [mu:v] v ıneBe;iMTb, aBHraTb; 

ııepcMeuıaTbCH 
muddy [’mAdı] a rpasHbiH 
mysterious [mı'stı(a)nas] a TaHHC- 
TBeHHblft 


N 

natural ['nastj(a)ral] a ecTecTBeH- 
HblH 

it was very natural oto 6buıo co- 
BepmeHHO ecTecTBeHHO 
nearly ['malı] adv 6;ih3ko; nonra 
neck [nek] n inen 
need [ni:d] v HyatnaTbcn 
nervous ['n3:vas] a HepBHbiîı 
never ['neva] adv HHKoraa 
noble |'naub(a)l] a 6jiaropojHbiH 
nobody ['naubadı] pron hhkto 
nod [nod] v KHBaTb 
north [na:0] a ceBepHbiü 
North Pole CeBepHbifı nomoc 
nothing ['nA0ıi)] pron hhhto; hh- 
nero 

notice fnautıs] n o6ı>HBjTeHiıe, Bbi- 
BecKa; v 3aMewaTb, npn\ıeqaTb 
nowhere [’nauvvea] adv HHrae; hm- 
Kyaa 


O 

önce [wAns] adv oanH pa3, oaHaac- 
abi 


only ['aunlı] a</vTo;ibKO 
the only enHHCTBeHHbitt 
organize ['a:ganaız] v opraHH30- 
BblBaTb 

other [’AÖa] a apyrott, mhoü 
outside [aut'saıd] adv CHapyam 
owl [aul] n coBa 
own [aun] a coöcTBeHHbiü 

P 

pack [paek] v CK/ıajbiBaTb, ynaKO- 
BblBaTb 

paper [’peıpa] n öynıara 
part [pa:t] n uacTb 
party ['pa:tı] n BenepHHKa 
give a party ycTpaHBaTb BenepHH- 
ıcy; npHmamaTb rocTeiı 
path [pa:0] n TponHHKa 
paw [po:] n jıana ( Mcueomnoeo ) 
paw-mark ot Jiaribi 
peaceful ['pi:sf(a)l] a MHpHbiH 
pencil ['pens(a)l] n Kapanımın 
perhaps [pa'hasps] adv bo3moxho 
person [’p3:s(a)n] n HeaoBeK 
portrait ['partrıt] n nopTpeT 
pick [pik] v nojHHMaTb, noaÖH- 
paTb 

piece [pi:s] n KyconeK 
pink [pıpk] a po30Bbifi 
pit [pıt] n «Ma 
pity ['pıtı] n «a-iocTb 
what a pity! KaK acajib! 
place [pleıs] n MecTO 
plant [plarnt] v caxaTb (o pacme- 
huhx) 

plate [pleıt] n Tape;iKa 
please [pli:z] v HpaBHTbca, yroac- 
aan., üocTaBjUiTb yaoBo^bCTBHe 


pocket [’pokıt] n Kap\ıaH 
poem l'pauım] n cTnxoTBOpeHne 
poetry [’pauıtrı] n noo3Hfl 
porridge [ pDrıd3] n Karna 
pot [pDt] n ropuıoK 
practical ['prasktık(a)!] a npaK- 
THIHblH 

practise [' praektıs] v TpeHHpoBaTb- 
ca, ynpajKHHTbCH 
present ['prez(a)nt) n nouapoK 
probably ['probablı] adv bcpohtho 
promise ['promıs] v oöemaTb 
proud (of) [praud] a ropjbiH 
PUİ1 [pul] V THHyTb, TaiUHTb; Bbl- 
TaCKHB3Tb 

put (put, put) [put] ([put], [putl) 

V n0.30XHTb 

puzzle ['pAz(a)l] n 3araaKa 

Q 

quarter [ kwa:ta| n HeTBcpTb 
at a quarter to two öes nerBepra zma 
queen [kwi:n] n Kopo.aeBa 
question [ kwest/(a)n] n Bonpoc 
quickly [kvvıklı] adv öbicTpo 
quiet |'kwaıat] öthxhh 
quite [kwaıt] adv BnojiHe; coBep- 
UieHHO 


R 

rag [rasg] n TpariKa, .iockvt 

rain [rem] «aoıtab 

ready ['redı] a roTOBbiH 

red [red] a KpacHbiH 

relation [rı'leıj(a)n] n poacTBeH- 

HMK 
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remember [rı'memba] vnoMHHTb 
repeat [rı'pi:t] vnoBTOprrrb 
rest |rest] v oTabixaTb 
rhyme [raim] n pH<[>Ma; ManeHbKoe 
CTHXOTBOpeHHe 

right [raıt] a npaBbift; npaBH/ibHbiH 
that’s right! BepHo! 
ring (rang, rung) [rıp] ([raerj], [rAq]) 

V 3BOHHTb; 3BeHeTb 

river ['rıva] n pexa 
roll [ratıl] v KaTHTbca 
rope [raup] n BepeBKa 
round [raund] a Kpynibifi 
rub [rAb] vTepen> 
rubber ['rAba] n pe3HHKa 
run (ran, run) [rAn] ([raen], [rAn]) 
v 6excaTb 

run out of KOHMHTbca 


S 

sad [saed] a rpycTHbift, nena^bHbift 

safe [seıf] a 6e3onacHbitt 

said past m p.p. ot say 

sang past ot sing 

sand [saend] n necoK 

sandwich |'saenwıd3] n 6yTep6poa 

save [seıv] v coxpaH5m>; cnacaTb 

say (said, said) |seı] ([sed], [sed]) 

v CKa3aTb 

scarf |ska:f] n ıuap4) 
sea [si:] n Mope 

search [S3:tj] v HCKaTb; o6bicKH- 
BaTb 

serious ['sı(a)rıas] a cepbe3Hbiiı 
shake (shook, shaken) [Jeık] ([Juk], 
[’/eıkan]) vtphcth 
shake hands acaTb pyKy, 3aopo- 
BaTbCH 


shaken p.p. ot shake 
shelf [Jelf] n rıojiKa 
shine (shone, shone) [Jaın] ([Jaun], 
[Jsun]) v CBeTHTb; CBepKaTb 
ship [Jıp] n Kopaöjib 
shone past h p.p. ot shine 
shook past ot shake 
shoot (shot, shot) [fu:t] ([/ot], [/ot]) 
v CTpejiHTb; 3acrpejınTb 
short [Ja:t] a kopotkhm 
for short KopoMe, mın KpaTKocTH 
shot past h p.p. ot shoot 
shoulder f/aulda] n ruıeno 
shout [/aut] v KpHHaTb 
side [said] n cTopoHa 
sign [saın] n 3naK 
silence [’saılans] n rauiHHa 
silent ['saılant] othxhh; Mojma™- 

BblH 

sing (sang, sung) [sn}] ([saerj], [sai}]) 
vneTb 

size [saız] n pa3Mep 
skip [skıp] v npbiraTb 
sleep (slept, slept) [sli:p] ([slept], 
[slept]) vcnaTb 
sleepy ['sli:pı] a coHHbitt 
slept past h p.p. ot sleep 
slowly ['slaulı] adv MeaneHHO 
smell (smelt, smelt) [smel] ([smelt], 
[smek]) v moxaTb; «iyim» 3anax; 
naxHyrb; n 3anax 
sneeze [sni:z] vnrocaTb 
snow [snau] n CHer 
soap [saup] n Mbuıo 
so [sau] adv TaK, TaıcMM o6pa30M 

SO aS HTOÖbl 

so that ajın toto, HTobbi 
soft [sDft] a MflrKMÜ 
some [SAm] pron HecKOJibKo; hcko- 
TOpOe KOJIHHeCTBO 


sometimes [’sAmtaımz] adv hhoi - 
aa 

somewhere ['sAmvvea] adv rae-To; 

Kyaa-HM6yab 
song [sop] n necHB 
sorry ['sdh] a nojiHbiH coacajıeHHH 
I’m so sorry! MHe TaK xajib! 
sound [saund] n 3b>k; v 3BVHaTb, 
M3aaBaTb 3Byx 

south-west [,sau(9)'wcst] n loro- 
3anaa 

special [ spe/(a)l] a ocoöeHHbiıi 
spelling [’spelır)] n optfıorpaıpMB, 
npaBonncaHHe 

spend (spent, spent) [spend] (|spent], 
[spent]) v TpaTHTb; npoBo/iHTb 
spent past u p.p. ot spend 
splash [splasj] n BcruıecK; v ruıec- 
KaTb; ruıecKaTbca 

spoil (spoilt, spoilt) [spoil] ([spaılt], 
[spoilt]) V nopTHTb 
spoilt past h p.p. ot spoil 
squeak [skwi:k] v ıımuaTb; npomı- 
uıaTb 

stand (stood, stood) [staend] ( [stud], 
[Stud]) V CTOflTb 
stay [steı] vocTaBaTbca 
stick [stık] n naiKa 
stick (stuck, stuck) [stık] ([stAk], 
[stAk]) v 3acTp«Tb; TOpnaTb 
stone [staun] n KaMeHb 
stood past m p.p. ot stand 
straight [streıt] a npnMoPi; adv npa- 
MO 

strange [streınd3] a CTpaHHbiü; ne- 
3HaKO.MbIH 

string [strıry] n BepeBKa, uiHyp 
strong [strDr)] a cmibHbM 
stuck past m p.p. ot stick 

SUCh [SAt/| a T3KOH 


sudden 1'sAdn] a BHe3anHbiH 
sung p.p. ot sing 
surprise [sa'praız] n cıopnpH3 
surround [sa'raund] voKpyacaTb 
swam past ot swim 
sweet [swi:t] a cjıa/iKHfı 
swim (swam. swunı) lswım] ([svvrem], 
[swAm]) v aıaBan. 
swum p.p. ot swim 

T 

tablecloth ['teıb(a)IkİD0] n CKa- 
TepTb 

tail [teıl] n xboct 

take (took, taken) [teık] ([tuk], 
[’teıkan]) v 6paTb. B3»Th 
take hold jıepacaTb 
taken p.p. ot take 

taste [teıst] n bk>c; v npoöoBaTb Ha 
BKyc 

tcach (taught, taught) [ti:t/] ([to:t], 
[ta:t]) vyMHTb 

teach a lesson npoyHHTb koto-ji. 
teli (told, told) [tel] ([tauld], [tauld]) 
v paccKa3biBaTb 

terrible ['terab(a)l] a cTpauiHbiiı 
that [ctet] pron tot. Ta. ro 
these [3i:z] pron sth 
thin [0ın] a tohkmh 
think (thought. thought) |0ır|k] ([0a:t], 
[0a:t]) vayMaTb 
this [öıs] pron 3tot, 3Ta, 3to 
thistle ['0ıs(a)l] n 4epTono;ıox 
those [flauz] pron Te 
through [0ru:] prep cKB03b 
throw (threw, thrown) [0rau] ([0ru: ], 
[0raun]) vöpocaTb. KiıaaTb 
Thursday | '03:zdı] n 'ieTBepr 
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tight [taıtj a Tyroti; TecHbiîı 
tight place 3aTpyjiHHTCjibHoe no- 
jıoxeHHe 

time [taım] n BpeMfl 
it was time HacTynn.no bpcmh 
tired ('taıadj a ycTaBiımit 
toadstool ]'taudstu:l] n noraHKa 
toe [tau] n najıcu hoth 
told past H p.p. ot teli 
tomorrow [ta'morsu] adv 3aBTpa 
took past ot take 
tooth [tu:0] (pl teeth) n 3y6 
top (tDp| n BepuiHHa; BepxyoiKa 
touch [tAt/] v AOTpoHyTbca, npn- 
KOCHyTbCH 

towards [ta'wa:dz] prep no Ha- 
npaRieHHJO k 
towel [ taual] n nonoTCHue 
track [traek] n enen 
trap [trsep] n noByunca 
tree [tri:] nnepeBO 
true [tru:] a npaaonBbrtî, HacToamuK 
try [traı] v nbiTaTbcn. cTapaTbca 
Tuesday ['tju:zdı] n btophhk 
turn [t3:n] vnoBopanuBaTb 
turn into npeBpaTHTbcn 


U 

ugly [ Ağlı] a 6e3o6pa3Hbin; ypozi- 

.IHBblH 

umbrella [Am'brela] n 30 HTHK 
underground [,Anda'graund] n non 
3eMJieö 

understand (understood, understood) 

[,Anda'staend] ([,Anda'stud], 
[,Anda'stL'd]) v noHM.uaTb 
understood past m p.p. ot under¬ 
stand 


uııfavourable [An'feıv(a)rab(a)l] a 
He6naronpHHTHbm, HeBbrroaHbitö 
until [An'tıl] prep no Tex nop 
use [ju:s] n no.Tb3a 
use [ju:z] v ncnonb30BaTb 
useful ['ju:sf(a)l] a none3Hbift 
usual ['ju:3U9İJ a o6bi4Hbift 


V 

vase [va:z] n Ba3a 
voice [voıs] n ronoc 
in a low voice menoTOM 


W 

wait [weıt] vatnaTb 
wake (woke, woken) [weık] ([wauk], 
['waı;kan]) v npocbinaTbca 
walk [wa:k] v xoüHTb, kzith neıu- 
kom; ryjiBTb 
wall [wa:l] n creHa 
want ]wDnt] vxoTeTb 
warm |wo:m] a Teruibiö 
was past ot be 

Wash [WD|] V MbITb 

wash one’s face yMbiBaTbcn 
watch [wot/] n nacbi ( HapyiHue ); v 
Ha6,iKmTb, cJiezniTb 
water ['wa:ta] n Bona 
way [weı].« nyrb, aopora 
it is a good way to do smth Heruıo- 
xon cnocoö cae.ıaTb 4To-n. 
on the way to no nyrn b (k) 
weak [wi:k] a cnaöbift 
Wednesday [ wenzdı] n cpeaa 
week ]wi:k] n Henen» 
well [wel] adv xopomo 


were past ot be 

wet [wet] a cbipon, BJia*Huft 

what [wot] pron 4to 

whatever [wo'teva] pron Kaıcotf 6w 

hh; 4TO 6bl HH 

where [wea] adv rne 
whistle ]'wıs(a)l] vcBHCTeTb 
whole [had] a uenbin, Becb 
why [waı] adv noneMy 
wind [wınd] n Berep 
window ]'wındau] n okho 
winter ]'wınta] n 3HMa 
win(won,won)[wın] ([wAn], [wAn]) 

v nooexjıaTb, BbinrpbiBaTb 
woke past ot wake 
woken p.p. ot wake 


won past h p.p. ot win 
vvonder ['wAnda] v ynHBnjrrb; mh- 
TepecoBaTb 

wonderful [ wAndaf(a)l] a vühbh- 
Te.TbHblH 
wood [wud] n nec 
word [w3:d] n cjiobo 
| world [w3:ld] n MHp 
vvrong [rop] a HenpaBnnbHbin, He- 
BCpHblİİ 


Y 

year |jıa] n ron 

yesterday l'jestadı] adv B4epa 
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Winnie-the 




Chapter One 

Irı which we meeî Winnie-the-Pooh x 
and some bees, and the stories begin 

Here is Winme-the-Pooh. He is coming downstairs, 
bump, bump, bump 2 behind Christopher Robin . 3 Now, 

1 Winnie-tbe-Pooh ['wınıÖ3'pu:] — BHHHH-I7yx 
‘ He is cooıiog downstairs, bump, bump, bump — Oh cnycKaeT- 
ca no necTHHue — öyM. 6yM, 6yM 
3 Christopher Robin ['knstofa'robın] — KpHCTo4>ep Poöhh (ima 

MOAbHUKO) 


here he is at the bottom, and ready to meet you. Winnie- 
the-Pooh. 

Sometimes Winnie-the-Pooh likes to play a game 
when he comes downstairs, and sometimes he likes to sit 
quietly in front of the fire and listen to a story. This 

evening — 

“What about a stoıy ?” 1 said Christopher Robin. 

“ Miat about a story?” I said. 

“Could you very kindly teli Winnie-the-Pooh one?” 
“Certainly. What şort of stories does he like?” 
“About himself. Because he’s that sört of Bear .” 3 
“Oh, I see.” 

“So could you?” 

“I’U try,” I said. 

So I tried. 

* * * 

Önce upon a time, a very long time ago, about 
last Friday, Winnie-the-Pooh lived in a forest. 

One day when he was out walking, he came to an 
öpen place in the middle of the forest, and in the middle 
of this place was a large oak-tree, and, from the top of 
the tree, there came a loud buzzing-noise. 

Winnie-the-Pooh sat down at the foot of the tree, 


1 What about a story? — A KaK mcncr paccıca3a? 

2 Could you very kindly teli Winnie-the-Pooh one? — A He Mor 
6b! Tbi paccKa3aTb BHHHH-riyxy HCTOpmo? (Mecmoımenue one 
(ones) ynompeöjıaemca, nmoöbt u3Öeotcamb noemopettua panee 
ynoMRHymoeo cymecmeumeAbHoao.) 

3 Because he’s that şort of Bear. - IloTOMy hto T3koh yx oh 

Meımeab. 


4 


5 



put his head betvveen his paws and began to think. He 
thought for a long time. 

First of ali he said to himself: “That buzzing-noise 
means something. If there’s a buzzing-noise, somebody’s 
making a buzzing-noise, and it must be a bee.” 

Then he thought another long time, and said: “And 
I know that bees make honey.” 

And then he got up, and said: “And if there is honey, 
so I can eat it.” So he began to climb the tree. 

He climbed and he climbed and he climbed, and as 
he climbed he sang a little song to himself. 

Isn’t it funny 

How a bear likes honey? 

Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 

I wonder why he does? 1 

Then he climbed a little higher... and a little 
higher... and then a little higher. 

He was tired by this time. He was nearly there now. 
When he stood on that branch... 

Crack. 

“Oh, help!” 2 said Pooh, as he fell ten feet 3 on the 
branch below him. 

Then he fell twenty feet on to the next branch. 


1 MHinıca oneHb jijoöht Men;! 
rioMeMy? Kto noüMeT? 

B caMOM nene, noneMy 

Men TaK HpaBHTca eMy? ( 3decb u daaee cmıvcu danbi e nepe- 
eode E. 3axodepa .) 

2 Oh, help! — noMonıre! (Ha noMOUib!) 

3 ten feet — necHTb (J)yros; foot — <£yT ( - 30, 48 cm) 

6 


After that he tumed head-over-heels, 1 and crashed 
on to another branch thirty feet below. 

He said good-bye to the last branch, tumed round 
three times, and flew into a gorse-bush. “It ali comes of 
liking honey so much. 2 Oh, help!” 

He crawled out of the gorse-bush, took the prickles 
off his nose, and began to think again. And the First 
person he thought of was Christopher Robin. 

So Winnie-the-Pooh went to his friend Christopher 
Robin, who lived behind a green door in another part of 
the forest. 

“Good moming, Christopher Robin,” he said. 

“Good moming, Winnie-the-Pooh,” said the boy. 

“I wonder if you’ve got such a thing as a balloon 
about you?” 3 

“A balloon?” 

“Yes, I said to myself as I came along: ‘I wonder if 
Christopher Robin has such a thing as a balloon about him?’” 

“What do you vvant a balloon for?” 

Winnie-the-Pooh looked round to see that nobody 
was listening, put his paw to his mouth, and said in a 
deep whisper “ Honey!” 

“But you don’t get honey with balloons.” 4 


1 After that he tnrned head-over-heels — 3aTCM oh nepeBep- 
HyjlCfl BBepX TOpMaiUK3MH 

2 It ali comes of liking honey so much. — H Bce 3 to H3-3a 
TOTO, HTO H OHeHb JIIOÖJIK) Mefl. 

3 1 wonder if you’ve got such a thing as a balloon about you? — 

ÜHTepecHO, ecTb jih y Teöa TaKan urryKOBMHa, kbk B 03 nyın- 
HbiH rnapHK? 

4 But you don’t get honey with balloons. — Ho npw noMouiH 
B03jD[yuiHbix uıapHKOB Mena He zıocraHeuib. 
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“/do,” said Pooh. 

Well, Christopher Robin was at a party yesterday 
at the house of his friend Piglet, 1 and he had balloons at 
the party. So he took a green balloon and a blue balloon 
home with him. 

“Which balloon would you like?” Christopher Robin 
asked Pooh. “The green balloon or the blue balloon?” 

Wınnıe-the-Pooh put his head between his paws and 
thought very carefully. 

“It’s like this,” he said. “When you go after honey 
with a balloon, the great thing is not to let the bees 
know you’re coming. 2 Now, if you have a green balloon, 
they may think you were only part of the tree, 3 and not 
notice you, and if you have a blue balloon, they may 
think you were only part of the sky, and not notice you, 
and the question is: Which is better?” 

He thought for a moment and said: “I shall try 
to look like a small black cloud. That will deceive 
them.” 

“Then take the blue balloon,” said the boy. 

Well, they both went out with the blue balloon, 
and they took the gun with them, as they always did, and 
Winnie-the-Pooh went to a very muddy place and rolled 
and rolled until he was black ali över. 

Then, when the balloon was blown up as big as 
big, 4 Christopher Robin let the string go suddenly. And 

1 Piglet I'pıgbt] — riflTa>i 0 K 

2 the great thing is not to let the bees know you’re coming — 

rjıaBHoe — He aaTb nnejıaM 3HaTb, hto ra npHÖJiHacaeıubca 

3 you were only part of the tree — hto 6ynro ra - nacrt aepeBa 

4 as big as big 6ojmııofi-npe6o.)ibjmofi ( oöopom, xapaKtnep- 
Hbiü dm demcKoü penu) 


Pooh Bear floated gracefully up into the sky, and stayed 
there — near the top of the tree and about tvventy feet 
away from it. 

“Hooray!” 1 shouted the friends. 

“Isn’t that fine?” shouted Winnie-the-Pooh down 
to the boy. “What do I look like?” 

“You look like a Bear who is holding on to a 
balloon,” he said. 

“Not,” said Pooh amdously, “not like a small black 
cloud in a blue sky?” 

“Not very much.” 

There was no wind to blow him nearer to the tree, so 
there he stayed. He could see the honey, he could smell 
the honey, but he couldn’t reach the honey. 

After a little while 2 he called down to the boy. 

“Christopher Robin!” he said in a loud whisper. 

“Hallo!” 

“I think the bees suspect something.” 

“Perhaps they think that you’re going after their 
honey.” 3 

“It may be that. You never can teli with bees.” 4 

There was another little silence, and then he called 
down to Christopher Robin again. 

“Christopher Robin!” 

“Yes?” 

“Have you an umbrella in your house?” 

“I think so.” 


1 Hooray! {hu'reı] — Ypa! 

2 After a little while — Hepe3 HeKoropoe bpcma 

3 you’re going after their honey — ra nocHraeuib Ha hx Men 

4 You never can tel! wıth bees. — C nuejıaMH Hmcoraa He pa3- 
öepeuibCH. 
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“Could you please bring it here, and walk up and 
down' with it, and look up at me every now and then, 2 
and say, Tut-tut, it looks like rain.’ I think, it will help 
to deceive the bees.” 

The boy laughed to himself, “Silly old Bear!” but he 
didn’t say it aioud because he was so fond of Pooh, and 
he went home for his umbrella. 

“Oh, there you are!” 3 called down Winnie-the-Pooh, 
as soon as the boy got back to the tree. “I know now that 
the bees really suspect something.” 

“Shall I put my umbrella up?” said the boy. 

“Yes, but wait a moment. We must be practical. 
It is important to deceive the Queen Bee. Can you see 
which is the Queen Bee from down there?” 

“No.” 

“A pity. Well, now, if you vvalk up and down with 
your umbrella, saying, ‘Tut-tut, it looks Jike rain,’ I 
shall do what I can. I’11 sing a little cloud song... Go!” 

So, while Christopher Robin walked up and down, 
Winnie-the-Pooh sang this song: 

How sweet to be a Cloud 
Floating in the Blue! 4 

Every little cloud 

Always sings aioud. 

“How sweet to be a Cloud 
Floating in the Blue!” 


op and down — B 3 aa m Bnepejı 

2 every now and then — BpeMH ot BpeMeHH 

3 Oh, there you are! — HaKOHeu-TO tli 3jjecb! 

4 Floating in the Blue! — riapaııiHM b ne 6 ecax! 
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It makes him very proud 1 
To be a little cloud. 2 

The bees were stili buzzing. Some of them, indeed, 
left their nests and flew ali round the cloud as Pooh 
began the second verse of this song, and one bee sat 
down on the nose of the cloud for a moment, and then 
got up again. 

“Christopher — ow\ — Robin,” called out the cloud. 

“Yes?” 

“I think these are the wrong şort of bees.” 

“Are they?” 

“Quite the wrong şort. So I think they make the 
wrong şort of honey, don’t you think so?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Yes, they do. They make the wrong şort of honey. 
So I think I shall come down.” 

“How?” asked Christopher Robin. 

Winnie-the-Pooh did not know hovv. If he let go of 
the string, he would fail 3 — bump — and he didn’t like the 


1 It makes him very proud — ropaocTb ııepenoJiHHer ero 

2 R Tynıca, TyMKa, TyMKa, 

A BOBce ne MeaBeflb, 

Ax, KaK rıpHMTHO TyMKe 
Ilo Heöy JieıeTb! 

Ax, b CMHCM-CHHeM Hebe 
flOpHÜOK M yiOT — 
no3TOMy Bee Tymoi 
TaK Beceno noıOT. 

3 If he let go of the string, he would fail — Ecjih oh omycraT 
BepeBO'Hcy, oh ynaaeT 
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idea of that. So he thought for a long time, and then he 
said: 

“Christopher Robin, you must shoot the balloon 
with your gun. Have you got your gun?” 

“Of course I have,” he said. “But if I do that, it will 
spoil the balloon,” said the boy. 

“But if you don ’t” said Pooh, “I shall let the balloon 
go, and that will spoil me." 

When he said this, Christopher Robin saw how it 
was, and he aimed very carefully at the balloon, and 
fıred. 

“ Ow!” said Pooh. 

“Did I miss?” 1 asked the boy. 

“You didn’t miss,” said Pooh, “but you missed the 
balloon.” 

‘Tm so sorry,” said the boy, and he fired again and 
this time he hit the balloon, and the air came slowly out, 
and Winnie-the-Pooh floated down to the ground. 

But his arms were so stiff from holding on to the 
string of the balloon ali that time 2 and they stayed up 
straight in the air for more than a week. When a fly 
came and sat on his nose he had to blow it off. And I 
think — but 1 am not sure — that that is why they always 
cali him Pooh. 

“Is that the end of the story?” asked Christopher 
Robin. 

“That’s the end of that one. There are others.” 

“About Pooh and me?” 

1 Did I miss? — R npoMaxHyjıca? 

2 But his arms were so stiff from holding on to the string of the 

balloon ali that time — Ho oh Tajc aojıro aepacajıca 3a BepeBOH- 
ıcy, hto Jianbi y Hero coBceM OHeMejiH 
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“And Piglet, and Rabbit, and ali of you. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“I remember, I think, only Pooh doesn’t very well. 
That’s why he likes to hear about everything again.” 
“That’s just how /feel,” I said. 




Chapter Two 

In which Pooh goes visiting 
and gets into a tighî place x 

Winnie-the-Pooh, or Pooh for short, 1 2 was walking 
through the forest one day, and was humming proudly to 
himself. He had made up a little hum 3 that very moming, 


1 and gets into a tight place — h nonaaaeT b 3aTpyaHMTejibHoe 
nojıoaceHue ( öyrce. b y3Koe MecTo) 

2 for short — zuıa KpancocTM 

3 He had made up a little hum — Oh cohhhiui necemcy-BOp- 
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as he was doing his P. T. Exercises‘ in front of the glass: 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, as he stretched up as high as he 
could go, and then Tra-la-la , tra-la-la— oh, help!— 
la, as he tried to reach his toes. After breakfast he said it 
över and över to himself untii he knew it by heart, and 
now he was humming it again. It went like this: 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 

Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
Rum-tum-tiddle-um-tum. 

Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um. 

Well, he was humming this hum to himself, and 
walking along gaily. Then he began to wonder what 
everybody else was doing. Suddenly he came to a sandy 
bank, and in the bank was a large hole. 

“Aha!” said Pooh. ( Rum-tum-tiddle-um-tum.) “If I 
know anything about anything, that hole means Rabbit,” 
he said, “and Rabbit means company,” he said, “and 
company means food and listening-to-me-humming. 2 
Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um .” 


najucy (3decb u da/ıee e rnuze ecmpenaerncn znaeoAbHOH (popMa the 
Past Perfect Tense, Komopan oöpa3yemcx npu noMOupu ecnoMoea- 
meabHoeo z/ıaeona to have e npoıueduıeM epeMenu u mpembeü pop- 
Mbi CMbicjıoeozo zjıazom. The Past Perfect Tense o6o3Hanaem deü- 
cmeue, nomopoe 3aKomunocb do onpedenemozo MOMenma e npo- 
uifioM u nepeeodumcH na pyccmü H3UK npouıedıuuM epeMeneM.) 

1 P. T. Exercises = Physical Training Exercises fTızrkl'treımr) 
'eksasaızız] — (£)H33apanKa 

2 and company means food and listening-to-me-humming — a kom- 
naHHH o3HauaeT, hto MeHa yrocraı h nocnyuıatOT moio necemcy 
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So he bent down, put his head into the hole, and 
called out: 

“Is anybody at home?” 

There was a sudden noise from inside the hole, and 
then silence. 

“What I said was, ‘Is anybody at home?’” called out 
Pooh very loudly. 

“No!” said a voice; and then added, “Don’t shout 
so loud. I heard you quite weli the first time.” 

“Sony!” said Pooh. “Isn’t there anybody here?” 
“Nobody.” 

Winnic-the-Pooh took his head out of the hole, and 
thought for a little, and he thought to himself, “There 
must be somebody there, because somebody said, ‘No¬ 
body. So he put his head back in the hole, and said: 
“Hallo, Rabbit, isn’t that you?” 

“No,” said Rabbit. 

“But isn’t that Rabbit’s voice?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Rabbit. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. 

He took his head out of the hole, and had another 
think, 1 and then he put it back, and said: 

“Well, could you very kindly teli me where Rabbit is?” 

“He has göne to see his friend Pooh Bear, who is a 
great friend of his.” 

“But this is me,” said Bear, very much surprised. 
“What şort of me?” 

“Pooh Bear.” 

“Are you sure?” said Rabbit, stili more surprised. 
“Quite, quite sure,” said Pooh. 

“Oh, well, then, come in.” 

1 and bad another think — m noayMaa eme pa 30 K 
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So Pooh pushed and pushed and pushed his way 
through the hole, and at last he got in. 

“You were quite right,” said Rabbit, looking at him 
alî över. “It is you. Glad to see you.” 

“Who did you think it was?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure. You knovv how it is in the forest. 
One can’t have anybody coming into one’s house. 1 One has 
to be careful. What about a mouthful of something?” 2 

Pooh always liked a üttle something at eleven o’clock 
in the moming, and he was glad to see that Rabbit was 
getting out the plates and mugs. Then when Rabbit said, 
“Honey or condensed milk with bread?” he was so excited 3 
that he said, “Both.” But that seemed greedy, so he 
added, “But don’t bother about the bread, please.” And 
for a long time after that he said nothing... until at last, 
as he hummed to himself and licked ali around his mouth, 
he got up, shook Rabbit lovingly by the paw, and said 
that he had to go. 

“As a matter of fact,” 4 said Rabbit, “I was going 
out myself in a minute.” 

“Oh, well, then, 1*11 go too. Good-bye.” 

“Well, good-bye, if you don’t want to have any 
more.” 

“Is there any more?” asked Pooh quickly. 

Rabbit took the covers off the dishes, and said, 
“No, there isn’t.” 

1 One can’t have anybody coming into one’s house. — Hejıı>3fl 
nycKaib b jiom Koro nonajıo. 

2 What about a mouthful of something? — A He nepeıcycHTb jih 
H aM HeMHOKKo? (A He noflicpenHTbCH jih HaM hcmhojkko?) 

3 he was so excited — oh 6buı TaK B036yxoıeH 

4 As a matter of fact — üejıo b tom, hto 
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“I thought not,” said Pooh, nodding to himself. 
“Well, good-bye. I must go now.” 

So he started to clîmb out of the hole. He pulled 
with his front paws, and pushed with his back paws, and 
in a little while his nose was out in the öpen again... and 
then his ears... and then his front paws... and then his 
shoulders... and then — 

“Oh, help!” said Pooh. “T’d better go back.” 1 
Oh, bother!” said Pooh. “I must go on.” 

“I can’t do either,” 2 said Pooh. “Oh, help and 
bother!” 

Now by this time Rabbit wanted to go for a vvalk 
too, and as the front door was fiili, he went out by the 
back door, and came round to Pooh, and looked at him. 
“Hallo, are you stuck?” 3 he asked. 

“N-no,” said Pooh carelessly. “I am just resting 
and thinking and humming to myself.” 

“Here, give me a paw.” 

Pooh Bear stretched out a paw, and Rabbit pulled 
and pulled and pulled... 

“0h>/” cried Pooh. “You’re hurting!” 4 
“The fact is,” said Rabbit, “youTe stuck.” 

“it ali comes,” said Pooh, “of not having front doors 
big enough.” 5 

“It ali comes,” said Rabbit, “of eating too much. I 

1 I’d better go back. — H aynıne nojıe3y maajı. 

2 1 caa’t do either -Hne Mory hh to, hh apyroe 

3 ...are you stuck? — ...tm 3acTpjuı? 

4 You’re hurting! — Tbi aejıaeııib MHe öojibHo! 

3 It ali comes... of not having front doors big enough. — H 
Bce 3TO H3-33 Toro... hto napaaHbie ilBepH y re6a HeaocTaTon- 
ho öoabiUMe. 


thought about it,” said Rabbit, “only I didn’t want to say 
anything,” said Rabbit, “I knew that one of us was eating 
too much,” said Rabbit, “and I knew it wasn’t me,” he 
said. “Well, well, I shall go and fetch Christopher Robin.” 

Christopher Robin lived at the other end of the 
forest. When the boy came back with Rabbit, and saw 
the front half of Pooh, he said, “Silly old Bear,” in such 
a loving voice that everybody felt quite hopeful again. 1 

“I was just beginning to think,” said Bear unhappily, 
“that Rabbit wi!l never be able to use his front door again.” 

“Use his front door again?” said Christopher Robin. 
“Of course he’ll use his front door again.” 

“Good,” said Rabbit. 

“If we can’t pull you out, Pooh, we shall push you 
back.” 

Rabbit scratched his whiskers thoughtfully, and said, 
“If we push Pooh back, he will be back.” 

“You mean Pil never get out?” said Pooh. 

“Then there’s only one thing you can do,” 
Christopher Robin said. “You must get thin again.” 2 

“How long does it take to get thin?” asked Pooh. 

“About a week, I think.” 

“But I can’t stay here for a week.” 

“You can stay here, you silly old Bear.” 

“We’ll read to you,” said Rabbit cheerfully. “And I 
hope it won’t snow,” he added. “And I say, old friend, 
you’re taking up a good deal of room 3 in my house. Do 


1 that everybody felt quite hopeful again — hto y Bcex omn ı, 
noflBHJiacb Haneacaa 

2 You must get thin again. — Tbi aonaceH bhobb noxyaeTb. 

3 you’re taking up a good deal of room — tm 3aHHMaeuib mhoto 
MecTa 
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you mind if I use your back legs as a tovveî-horse? 1 
Because, I mean, there they are — they are doing 
nothing — and it wiU be very convenient just to hang the 
towels on them.” 

“A week!” said Pooh. “ What about meals?” 

“I’m afraid no meals,” said Christopher Robin, 
“because of getting thin quicker. But we’ll read to you.” 

Bear began to sigh, and then found he couldn’t 
because he was so tightly stuck; and a tear roUed down 
his eye, as he said: 

“Then would you read a Sustaining Book, 2 to help 
and comfort a poor Bear.” 

So for a week Christopher Robin read that şort of 
book at the North end of Pooh, and Rabbit hung his 
washing on the South end... and in between Bear felt he 
was getting thinner and thinner. 3 And at the end of the 
week Christopher Robin said, “Now!” 

So he took hold of Pooh’s front paws 4 and Rabbit 
took hold of Christopher Robin, and ali Rabbit’s friends 
and relations took hold of Rabbit, and they ali pulled 
together... 

And for a long time Pooh only said “Ow!”... 

1 Do you mind if I use your back legs as a towel-horse? — Tbi 

He B03pa*aeuib, ecjm h ncnojib3yıo tboh 3 amme jıantı Kax 
BemajiKy pjın nojıoTeHua? 

2 a Sustaining Book — 3Ö. Kmıra o noae3Hoh nrnne (oöpa 3 o- 
eatio no ancuıoeuu c eupaotceHueM sustaining food — KanopHHHan 
nmııa) 

3 Bear felt he was getting thinner and thinner — MeaBeacoHOK 
nyacTBOBan, KaK CTaHOBHicn xyaee h xypee 

4 So he took hold of Pooh’s front paws — Hıax, oh yxBa™ncfl 
3a nepeıiHHe ;ıanbi flyxa 


And “O/î/”... 

And then, suddenly he said “Pop!” just as if a cork 
was coming out of a bottle.' 

And Christopher Robin and Rabbit and ali Rabbit’s 
friends and relations went head-over-heels backwards... 2 
and on the top of them came Winnie-the-Pooh — free! 

So, with a nod of thanks to his friends, he went on 
with his walk through the forest, 3 humming proudly to 
himself. But, Christopher Robin looked after him lovingly, 
and said to himself, “Silly old Bear!” 


1 just as if a cork was coming out of a bottle — kük övzito 
npo6xa BbuıeTejıa H3 öyrbuiKH 

2 went head-over-heels backwards — no^eTejiH BBepx TopMam- 
tcaMH 

3 he went on with his walk through the forest — oh npoaojDKHJi 
cbok) nporyjiKy no Jiecy 
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Chapter Three 

Irı which Pooh and Piglet go hunting 
and nearly catch a WoozJe x 

The Piglet lived in a very nice house in the middle 

of a beech-tree, and the beech-tree was in the middle 

ot the forest, and the Piglet lived in the middle of the 
house. 

1 Pooh and Piglet go hunting and nearly catch a VVoozie ['wmzl] - 
nyx m rİHTanoK omparnımoTCfl Ha oxo7y h yyn> He jiobbt ByKy. 
Woozle — ByKa (npudyMamoe aıoso) 
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One fine vvinter’s day when Piglet was svveeping away 
the snow in front of his house, he looked up, and there 
was Winnie-the-Pooh. Pooh was walking round and round 
in a circle. He was thinking of something else, and 
when Piglet called to him, he just went on walking. 

“Hallo!” said Piglet. “What are you doing?” 

“Hunting,” 1 said Pooh. 

“Hunting what?” 

“Tracking something,” 2 said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“Tracking what?” said Piglet, coming near. 

“That’s just what I ask myself. T ask myself, What?” 

“What do you think you’11 answer?” 

“I shall wait until I catch it,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 
“Now, look there.” He pointed to the ground in front of 
him. “What do you see there?” 

“Tracks,” said Piglet. “Paw-marks.” He gave a little 
squeak of excitement. 3 “Oh, Pooh. Do you think it’s a — 
a — a Woozle?” 

“It may be,” said Pooh. “Sometimes it is, and 
sometimes it isn’t. You never can teli with paw-marks.” 

With these few words he went on tracking. Piglet 
watched him for a minute or two, and then ran after 
him. Winnie-the-Pooh suddenly stopped. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Piglet. 

“It’s a very funny thing,” said Bear, “but there 
seem to be two animals now. 4 And the two of them are 

1 Hunting — Oxonycb 

2 Tracking something — Bbicjıe)KHBaK) koto-to 

3 He gave a little squeak of excitement. — Oh B3BH3rHyjı ot 

BOjmeHHB. 

4 but there seem to be two animals now — ho KajKerca, mto 
Tenepb y*e usa 3Bepa 
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now vvalking in company, Come with me, Piglet, will 
you? They may tum out to be hostile animals.” 1 

Piglet scratched his ear and agreed. He said he had 
nothing to do until Friday, if it really was a Woozle. 

“ You mean, if it really is two Woozles,” said Winnie- 
the-Pooh. So they went together. 

There was a small group of larch-trees just here, 
and it seemed as if the two Woozles were going round 
these larch-trees; so Pooh and Piglet went after them 
round these larch-trees. And stili the tracks went on in 
front of them... 

Suddenly Winnie-the-Pooh stopped, and pointed 
excitedly in front of him. “ Look /” 

“ WhatT said Piglet, with a jump. And then, to 
show that he wasn’t afraid, he jumped up and down önce 
or twice more 2 as if he was doing his moming exercises. 

“The tracks!” said Pooh. U A third animal has joined 
îhe other two” 

“Pooh!” cried Piglet. “Do you think it is another 
Woozle?” 

“No,” said Pooh, “because it makes different marks. 
It is either two Woozles and one, perhaps, VVizzle, 3 or 
two, perhaps, Wizzles and one Woozle. Let us continue 
to follow them.” 

So they went on. They were feeling just a little 
anxious no w, perhaps the three animals in front of them 
really were hostile animals. And then, suddenly Winnie- 
the-Pooh stopped again, and licked his nose because he 


' They may tum out to be hostile animals. ['hostaıl] — 3Ö. 
Moxex 0Ka3aTbCH, hto aro önem, CTpaıiiHbie 3Bepn. 

2 önce or twice more — eme pa30K-apyroü 

3 Wizzle ['wızlj — Baıca {mootce npudyMamoe aıoeo) 
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was feeling more hot and anxious than ever in his life 
before. There were four animals in front of them! 

“Do you see, Piglet? Look at their tracks. Three 
Woozles, and one Wizzle. Another Woozle has joined themT 
There were the tracks. They crossed över each other 
here and there; but, there was no mistake, they were the 

tracks of four sets of pavvs. 1 

“I think,” said Piglet, when he was licking his nose, 
“I think that I have just remembered something. I have 
just remembered something that 1 forgot to do yesterday 
and shan’t be able to do tomorrow. 2 So I think I really 

must go back and do it now.” 

“We’ll do it this aftemoon, and Fil come with you,” 

said Pooh. 

“It isn’t the şort of thing you can do in the after- 
noon,” said Piglet quickly. “It’s a moming thing. So, 
really, dear old Pooh, if you’ll excuse me — What’s that?” 

Pooh looked up at the sky, and then, as he heard 
the whistle again, he looked up into the branches of a 
big oak-tree, and then he saw a friend of his. 

“It’s Christopher Robin,” he said. 

“Ah, then you’ll be ali right,” said Piglet. “You’ll 
be quite safe with him. Good-bye,” and he ran home as 
quickly as he could, very glad to be out of ali danger 

again. 3 

Christopher Robin came slowly down his tree. 
“Silly old Bear,” he said, “what were you doing? 
First you went round the larch-trees twice by yourself, 
and then Piglet ran after you and you went round again 


1 the tracks of four sets of paws — cjıe/ibi Merbipex nap ;ıan 

2 and shan’t be able to do tomomnv — h He CMory caejıam 3ampa 

3 out of ali danger again — BHOBb BHe bchkoh onacHOCTH 
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together, and then you vvere just going round a fourth 
time —” 

“Wait a moment,” said Winnie-the-Pooh, holding 
up his paw. 

He sat down and thought, in the most thoughtftıl 
way he could think. 1 Then he scratched his nose twice, 
and stood up. 

“Yes,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“I see now,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“I have been foolish and have made a silly mistake,” 
said he, “and I am a bear of no brain at ali.” 2 

“You’re the best bear in ali the world,” said Chris- 
topher Robin lovingly. 

“Am I?” said Pooh hopefully. And then he brightened 
up suddenly. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “it is nearly lunch time.” 

So he went home for it. 


1 in the most thoughtful way he coold think — 3Ö. tük Hanpa- 

«eHHO, KaK OH TOJIbKO MOr ayMaTb 

2 a bear of no brain at ali — oqeHb 6ecTOJiKOBbiK MHiıiKa 



Chapter Four 

In which Eeyore 1 loses a tail and Pooh finds one 

The old grey donkey, Eeyore, stood by himself in a 
far comer of the forest, his head on one side, and thought 
about things. 2 Sometimes he thought sadly to himself, 
“Why?” and sometimes he thought, “Wherefore?” 3 And 


1 Eeyore — Ma-Ha {umr oaııuca, oöpa3oeaHo om cnoea 
eeyore — Ha -Ha (ıcpuK ocj\a ) 

2 and thonght about things — h ayMan o bcakoA bch4hhc 

3 Wherefore? — flo k3koh npuHMHe? 
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sometimes he didn’t quite know what he was thinking 
about. So when Winnie-the-Pooh came along, Eeyore 
was very glad to stop thinking for a little while, in 
order to say “How do you do?” to him in his gloomy 
voice. 

“And how are you?” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

Eeyore shook his head from side to side. 

“Not veıy how,” 1 he said. 

“Dear, dear,” 2 said Pooh, “I’m sorry about that. 
Let’s have a look at you.” 

So Eeyore stood there, looking sadly at the ground, 
and Winnie-the-Pooh walked ali round him önce. 

“Why, what’s happened to your tail?” he said in 
surprise. 

“What has happened to it?” said Eeyore. 

“It isn’t there!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Well, either a tail is there or isn’t there. You 
can’t make a mistake about it. And yours isn t there!” 
“Then what is?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said Eeyore, and he tumed 
slovvly round to the place where his tail had been a little 
while ago, 3 and then, when he found that he couldn’t see 
it, he tumed round the other way, until he came back to 
where he was at fırst, and then he put his head down and 
looked between his front legs, and at last he said, with a 
long, sad sigh, “You’re right, I think.” 

1 Not very how — 3d. TaK ce6e 

2 Dear, dear — Ax, ax 

3 where his tail had been a little while ago — rae Henamıo 6buı 
ero xboct 


“Of course I’m right,” said Pooh. 

“It explains everything. No wonder,” 1 said Eeyore 
gloomily. 

“You must have left it somewhere,” 2 said Winnie- 
the-Pooh. 

“Somebody must have taken it,” said Eeyore. “How 
like them,” 3 he added, after a long silence. 

Pooh felt that he must say something helpful about 
it, but didn’t quite know what. So he decided to do 
something helpful instead. 

“Eeyore,” he said solemnly, “I, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
will find your tail for you.” 

“Thank you, Pooh,” answered Eeyore. “You’re a 
real friend. Not like some,” 4 he said. 

So Winnie-the-Pooh went off to fmd Eeyore’s tail. 

It was a fine spring moming in the forest as he 
started out. Little sofi clouds played happily in a blue 
sky. Through them and between them the sun shone 
brightly. Bear marched down öpen slopes, över rocky 
rivers, up high banks of sand; and so at last, tired and 
hungry, he reached the Great Wood. For it was in the 
Great Wood that Owl lived. 

“And if anyone knows anything about anything,” 
said Bear to himself, “it’s Owl who knows something 
about something,” he said, “or my name’s not Winnie~ 
the-Pooh,” he said. “Which it is,” he added. “So there 
you are.” 

1 No wonder — HuMero HeT yaHBHTejibHoro 

2 You must have left it somewhere — /Jojdkho öbiib, Tbi r;ıe- 
HHÖyab ero (xboct) 3a6buı 

3 How like them — Kajc 3to Ha hhx noxoxce 

4 Not like some — He to, hto npyıue 
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Owl lived at The Chestnuts, an old-worid residence 
of great chamı, 1 which was tiner than anybody else’s, or 
seemed so to Bear, because it had both a knocker and a 
bell-pull. 2 Under the knocker there was a notice which 
said: 

PLES RİNG 

IF AN RNSER IS REQIRD . 3 

Under the bell-pull there was a notice which said: 

PLEZ CNOKE 

IF AN RNSR IS NOT REQID . 4 

Christopher Robin had vvritten these notices as he 
was the only one in the forest who could spell. For Owl, 
as wise as he was, could only read and write his own 
name WOL. 5 


1 The Chestnuts, an old-world residence of great charm — «Kam- 

TaHbi», CTapoe oHapoBaıejibHoe HMeHne 

2 because it had both a knocker and a bell-pull — TaK KaK TaM 

6buıu m aBepHoe Kojibuo, HTOÖbi CTyuaTb b aBepb, m uiHypOK, 
MTOÖbl aepraTb KOJIOKOJIbMHK 

3 3Ta Haanncb mmeTca TaK: Please ring if an answer is 
required. — flpomy 3BOHHTb, eaiH Tpe6yeTca oTBeT (t. e. 
HyîKHO OTKpblTb). 

4 3îa Haanucb HHTaeTca TaK: Please knock if an answer is not 
required. — npoıuy crynaTb, ecjm He rpebyeTCH oTBera (t. e. 
He Hy)KHO OTKpblBaTb). (OÖpaTHTe BHMMaHHe, MTO HaanHCH 
nepenyraHbi: rae Haao cıynaTb, HanncaHo 3BOHHTb, h Haoöo- 
pOT.) (Cm. CHOCKy 2, c. 30) 

5 WOL = OWL [aol] - CoBa 
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Winnie-the-Pooh read the two notices very carefully, 
fırst from left to right, and aftervvards, in case he had 
missed some of it, from right to left. Then, to make 
quite sure, he knocked and pulled the knocker, and he 
pulled and knocked the bell-rope, and he called out in a 
very loud voice, “Owl! I require an answer! It’s Bear 
speaking.” And the door opened, and Owl looked out. 

“Hallo, Pooh,” he said. “Hovv’s things?” 1 

“Tenible and sad,” said Pooh, “because Eeyore, who 
is my friend, has lost his tail. And he’s very sad about it. So 
could you very kindly teli me how to fınd it for him?” 

“Well,” said Owl, “the customary procedure in such 
cases is as follows.” 2 

“What does it mean?” said Pooh. “I am a bear of 
very little brain, and long words bother me.” 

“It means the thing to do. The thing to do is as 
follows. First — write a notice to say that we shall give a 
large something 3 to anybody who fınds Eeyore’s tail.” 

“I see, I see,” said Pooh, nodding his head. “Tafking 
about large something,” he went on dreamily, 4 “I usually 
have a small something about now — about this time in 
the moming,” and he looked at the cupboard in the comer 
of Owl’s room. “Just a mouthfiıl of condensed milk with 
a lick of honey — ” 5 


1 How’s things? — KaK aejıa? 

2 the customary ['kAstsman] procedure Ipra'siıdp] in such cases 
is as follows — oöbiMHaa npoueaypa b Taıoîx cjryHaax cjıezıytomaa 

3 we shall give a large something — Mbi uıeapo pacnjıaTHMcn 
(Mbl aaflHM 4T0-T0 ÖOJlbUiOe) 

4 he went on dreamily — npoaojDKajı oh MeuTaTejrbHo 

5 Just a mouthfiıl of condensed milk with a lick of honey — 

TojibKO rjıoToueK cryıueHHoro MOJioKa h pa30K jiM3Hyrb Men 
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“Well, then,” said Owl, “we write out this notice, 
and we put it up ali över the forest.” 

“A lick of honey,” murmured Bear to himself. And 
he gave a deep sigh, and tried very hard to listen to what 
Owl was saying. 

But Owl went on and on, using longer and longer 
words, until at last he came back to where he started. 
“The person who can write out this notice is Christopher 
Robin,” he explained. “It was he who wrote the ones 
on my front door for me. Did you see them, Pooh?” 

For some time Pooh was saying “Yes” and “No” in 
tum, 1 with his eyes shut, to ali that Owl was saying. 

“Didn’t you see them?” said Owl, a little surprised. 
“Come and look at them now.” 

So they went outside. And Pooh looked at the 
knocker and the notice below it, and he looked at the 
bell-rope and the notice below it, and the more he 
looked at the bell-rope, the more he felt that he had 
seen something like it, 2 somewhere else, sometime 
before. 

“Fine bell-rope, isn’t it?” said Owl. 

Pooh nodded. 

“It reminds me of something,” he said, “but I can’t 
think what. Where did you get it?” 

“I just found it in the forest. It was hanging on a 
bush, and I thought at fırst somebody lived there, so I 
rang it, and nothing happened, and then I rang it again 

1 in tura — no onepeaH 

2 and the more he looked at the bell-rope, the more he felt that 

he had seen something like it — m ne m nonbuıe oh cMOTpen Ha 

ııiHypoK ana KOJiOKOJibMHKa, TeM ncHee eMy ctehobhjioci», ito 
hto-to noxoxee oh yace rne-TO Bnaejı 
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very loudly, and it came off in my hand, 1 so as nobody 
wanted it, I took it home, and —” 

“Owl,” said Pooh proudly, “you made a mistake. 
Somebody did want it.” 2 

“Who?” 

“Eeyore. My dear friend Eeyore. He was — he was 
fond of it.” 

“Fond of it?” 

“Attached to it,” 3 said Winnie-the-Pooh sadly. 

So with these words he took it off Owl’s front door 
and carried it back to Eeyore. Christopher Robin nailed 
it on in its right place again. Eeyore jumped about the 
forest, waving his tail so happily that Winnie-the-Pooh 
felt so happy and had to hurry home for a little something 
to sustain him. 4 

Half an hour aftenvards, he wiped his mouth and 
sang proudly: 

Who found the tail? 

“I,” said Pooh, 

“At a quarter to two 

(Only it was quarter to eleven really), 
I found the tail.” 


1 and it came off in my hand — h oh ocTajıca y mchh b pytce 

2 Somebody did want it. — KoMy-TO oh oıeHb HyxeH. 

3 Attached to it — npHB«3aH k HeMy 

4 for a little something to sustain him — htoöh nepeKycHTb 
HeMHOXKo jvm noflKpenjıeHMH chji 
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Chapter Five 

In which Piglet meets 
a Heffalump' 

One day, vvhen Christopher Robin and Winnie- 
the-Pooh and Piglet were ali talking together, Chris¬ 
topher Robin said carelessly, “I saw a Heffalump today, 
Piglet.” 

“What was it doing?” asked Piglet. 

1 Heffalump ['hefolomp] — CjıoHonoıaM (eooöpaofcaeMoe cy- 
mecmeo eectMa ycmpaıuaıomeeo euda, noxoMcee Ha cjiohû) 
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“Just lumping along,” 1 said Christopher Robin, “I 
don’t think it saw me.” 

“I saw one önce,” said Piglet. “I think I did.” 

“So did I,” said Pooh. He wondered what a 
Heffalump was like. 

“You don’t often see them,” 2 said Christopher Robin 
carelessly. 

“Not now,” said Piglet. 

“Not at this time of year,” said Pooh. 

Then they ali talked about something else, until it 
was time for Pooh and Piglet to go home together. At 
fırst as they walked along the path in the wood, they 
didn’t say much to each other. Then they came to the 
stream and helped each other to cross it on the stones. 
Walking side by side again, they began to talk in a friendly 
way about this and that. And then, just as they came to 
the six pine trees, Pooh looked round to see that nobody 
else was listening, and said in a very solemn voice: 

“Piglet, I have decided something.” 

“What have you decided, Pooh?” 

“I have decided to catch a Heffalump.” 

Pooh nodded his head several times as he said this, 
and waited for Piglet to say “How?” or “Pooh, you 
couldn’t!” or something of that şort, but Piglet said nothing. 

“I shall do it,” said Pooh, “with the help of a trap. 
But it must be a clever trap. So you must help me, Piglet.” 

“Pooh,” said Piglet, feeling quite happy again now, 
“I will.” 3 And then he said, “How shall we do it?” and 

1 Just lumping along — HpocTo cjiohsjich 

2 You don’t often see them — Mx He nacTO yBMHHiııı> (Ohh 
peaKo BCTpenaıOTCH) 

3 I will. — 3d. fl corjıaceH. 
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Pooh said, “That’s just it. 1 How?” And then they sat 
d°wn together near a gorse-bush to think it out. 

Pooh said, “We shalJ dig a veıy deep pit, and then 
the HefTalump will come and fail into the pit, and 
“Why?” said Piglet. 

“Why what?” said Pooh. 

“Why will he fail in?” 

Pooh rubbed his nose with his paw and said, “The 

HefTalump wül walk and look up at the sky to seeif it is 

going to rain. So he won’t see the very deep pit and will 
fail into it.” 

Piglet thought a little and said, “But what will the 
HefTalump do if it is raining already?” 

Pooh rubbed his nose with his paw again and said, 
The HefTalump will walk and look up at the sky to see if 
ıt ıs going to clear up . So he won’t see the very deep pit 
and will fail into it.” 

Piglet said, “I see: it’s a very clever trap.” 

Pooh was very proud when he heard this, and he felt 
that the HefTalump was as good as caught already. 2 
But there was another thing to think about. 

“Where mil they dig the very deep pit?” 

Piglet said, “The best place will be somevvhere near 
a HefTalump.” 

“But then he will see us digging it,” 3 said Pooh. 

“Not if he is looking at the sky.” 

“He will suspect,” said Pooh, “if he looks down.” 
He thought for a long time and then added sadly. 

1 That’s just ît. — B tom-to m aejıo. 

2 he felt that the HefTalump was as good as caught already — 

cMy noKa3ajıocb, mto C.rıononoTaM yxe noÜMaH 

3 he wil * see us di 8g*ng it — OH yBHüHT, KaK mu ee (aMy) poeM 
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“It isn’t as easy as I thought. I suppose that’s why 
HefTalumps hardly ever get caught.” 1 

“That must be it,” 2 said Piglet. 

They got up; and when they had taken a few görse 
prickles out of themselves they sat down again; and ali the 
time Pooh was saying to himself, “If only I could think of 
something!” 3 For he felt sure that a very clever brain 
could catch a HefTalump if only he knew the right way to 
do it. 

“Suppose,” he said to Piglet, “you want to catch 
me, how will you do it?” 

“Well,” said Piglet, “I shall do it like this. I shall 
make a trap, and I shall put a jar of honey in the trap, 
and you wül smell it, and you will go in after it, and —” 

“And I shall go after it,” said Pooh excitedly, “only 
very carefully so as not to hurt myself, and I shall get to 
the jar of honey, and I shall lick round the edges fırst of 
ali, 4 and then I shall walk away and think about it a little, 
and then I shall come back and start licking in the middle 
of the jar, and then —” 

“Then I shall catch you. Now the fırst thing to think 
of is, What do HefTalumps like? I think acoms. Wake up, 
Pooh!” 

Pooh, who had göne into a happy dream, woke up, 
and said, “Honey is a much more trappy thing than 


1 I suppose that’s why HefTalumps hardly ever get caught. — 

HaBepHO, bot nowewy CjroHonoTaMbi Taıc pejııco jiobhtch. 

2 That must be it — OaeHb mo*ct öbiTb 

3 If only I could think of something! — Ecjih 6bi TOJibKO a mot 

aTO-HHöyab npHayMaTb! 

4 1 shall lick round the edges first of ali — CHaaajıa a noınoıcy 
KpaeııiKH ropuiKa 
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acoms.” 1 Piglet didn’t think so. But he did not want to frnd 
and gather acoms, so he said, “Ali right, honey then.” 
Po°h wanted to say, “Ali right, acoms.” 

“Honey,” said Piglet, “/’// dig the pit and you go 
and get the honey.” 

“Very well,” said Pooh, and he stumped off. 

As soon as he got home, he went to the larder; and he 
stood on a chair, and took down a very laiğe jar of honey 
from the top shelf. He read the word HUNNY on it, but, 
just to make sure, he took ofF the paper cover and Iooked 
at it, and it Iooked just like honey. “But you never can 
teli,” said Pooh. “I remember that my uncle had seen 
cheese just this colour.” So he put his tongue in, and took 
a laiğe lick. 2 Yes, he said, “it is. No doubt about that. 
It is honey ali the way down to the bottom of the jar. But 
it may be cheese. Somebody could put cheese in at the 
bottom of the jar just for a joke.” And he took another 
laiğe lick. I was right. It is honey, ali the way down.” 

When he was quite sure of this, he took the jar back 
to Piglet, and Piglet Iooked up from the bottom of his 
very deep pit, and said, “Got it?” 3 and Pooh said, 
•‘Yes, but it isn’t quite a full jar,” and he threw it down 
to Piglet, and Piglet said, “No, it isn’t. Is that ali 
y°u’ve got left?” 4 and Pooh said, “Yes.” So Piglet put 
the jar at the bottom of the pit, and climbed out, and 
they went off home together. 

“Well, good night, Pooh,” said Piglet, when they 

1 Honey is a much raore trappy thing than acoms - Men 6o;ib- 
rne ronuTcn jua npHMamcM, hcm acejıyaH 

2 and took a large lick — h nn3Hyn M 3 o bccx chji 

3 Got it? = Have you got it? — ripmıec? 

4 Is that ali you’ve got left? — 3to Bce, mto y Te6a ocıaıocı.? 
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had got to Pooh’s house. “And we’U meet at six o’clock 
tomorrovv moming by the very deep pit, and see how 
many Heffalumps we’ve got in our trap.” 

“Six o’clock, Piglet. And have you got any string?” 

“No. Why do you want string?” 

“To lead them home with.”‘ 

“Oh!... I think Heffalumps come if you whistle.” 

“Some do and some don’t. You never can teli with 
Heffalumps. 2 Well, good night!” 

“Good night!” 

And off Piglet trotted to his house, and Pooh went 
to bed. 

Some hours later Pooh woke up suddenly with a 
sinking feeling. 3 He had that sinking feeling before, and 
he knew what it meant. He was hungry. So he went to 
the larder, and he stood on a chair and reached up to 
the top shelf, and found — nothing. 

“That’s funny,” he thought. “I know I had a jar of 
honey there. A fiili jar, full of honey right up to the top, 
and it had the word HUNNY on it. That’s very funny.” 
And then he began to walk up and down, murmuring a 
murmur to himself. Like this: 

It’s very, very fiınny, 

’Cos 4 I know I had some honey; 

’Cos it had a label on, 

1 To lead them home with. — MtoBu otbccth hx (CnoHonoTa- 
mob) aoMofi. 

2 You never can teli with Heffalumps. — Hmconıa He 3Haewb, 
tto OıoHonoTaMaM npnneT b rojiOBy. 

3 with a s inkin g feeling — ot KaKoro-TO uıeMHiuero nyBCTBa 

4 ’Cos = Because ( (popMa pa3eoeopHoü u demcmü penu ) 
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Saying HUNNY. 

No, I don’t know where it’s göne — 1 
Well, it’s funny. 

He had murmured this to himself three times, when 
suddenly he remembered. He had put it into the clever 
trap to catch the Heffalump. 

“Bother!” said Pooh. “It ali comes of trying to be 
kind 2 to Heffalumps.” And he got back into bed. 

But he couldn’t sleep. The more he tried to sleep, 
the more he couldn’t. He tried counting sheep, which is 
sometimes a good way of getting to sleep, 3 and, as that 
was no good, he tried counting Heffalumps. And that 
was worse. Because every Heffalump that he counted 
was going straight to a pot of Pooh’s honey, and was 
eating it ali. 4 For some minutes he lay there miserably, 
but when the five hundred and eighty-seventh Heffalump 
was licking its mouth and saying to itself, “Very good 
honey this, I don’t know when Pve tasted better,” it was 
too much for Pooh. He jumped out of bed, he ran out of 
the house, and he ran straight to the very deep pit. 

The sun was stili in bed, but in the East the sky 
över the forest was brighter. In the half-light the trees 


1 where it’s göne — Ky/ıa oh ncıe3 

2 It ail comes of trying to be kind — H Bce 3to H3-3a Toro, <jto 
xoHeuib 6biTb aoÖpbiM 

3 He tried counting sheep, which is sometimes a good way of 
getting to sleep — Oh nonpoöûBajı CHHTaTb oBeu — HHoraa sto 
xopouiHH cnocoö CKopee 3acHyTb 

4 every Heffalump... was going straight to a pot of Pooh’s honey, 
and was eating it ali — Kascabifi CjıoHonoTaM... npaMO ycrpeM- 
mjıca k IIyxoBy ropuııcy c mcjiom m csenaıı Bce coaepacHMoe 
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looked cold and lonely, and the very deep pit seemed 
deeper than it was. 

Pooh’s jar of honey at the bottom was very small. 
But as he got nearer to it his nose told him that it was 
indeed honey. 

“Bother!” said Pooh, as he got his nose inside the 
jar. “A Heffalump has eaten it!” And then he thought a 
little and said, “Oh, no, / did. I forgot.” 1 

But there was stili a very little honey left at the 
bottom of the jar, so he pushed his head right in, and 
began to lick... 

By and by Piglet woke up. As soon as he woke he 
said to himself, “Oh!” Then he said bravely, “Yes,” and 
then, stili more bravely, “Quite so.” But he didn’t feel 
very brave, for he thought about Heffalumps. 

What was a Heffalump like? 

Was it fierce? 

Did it come when you vvhistled? And how did it come? 

Was it fond of pigs at ali? 

If it was fond of pigs, did it make any difference 
y/hat şort of pig! 

He didn’t know the ansvver to any of these ques- 
tions... and he was going to see his first Heffalump in 
about an hour from now! 

Of course together with Pooh. 

But what if Heffalumps were very fierce with both 
pigs and bears? Perhaps he’d better pretend that he had a 
headache, and couldn’t go to the very deep pit this 
moming? What should he do? 2 


1 Oh, no, I did. I forgot. — 3d. O, HeT. fi coBceM 3a6buı, sto 
h ero cbejı. 

2 What should he do? — Hto eMy cjıeayeı aejıaTb? 
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And then he had a clever idea. “I shall go up very 
quietly to the very deep pit now, look very carefuUy into 
the trap, and see if there is a Heffalump there. And if 
there is, I shall go back to bed, and if there isn’t, I 
won’t,” he said to himself. 

So off Piglet went. At fırst he thought that there 
wasn’t a Heffalump in the trap, and then he thought 
that there was, and as he got nearer he was sure that 
there was because he could hear it heffalumping about in 
the pit like anything. 1 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear, oh, dear!” said Piglet to 
himself. And he vvanted to run away. But he felt that he 
must just see what a Heffalump was like. So he moved 
slowly and carefully to the trap and looked in... 

And ali the time Winnie-the-Pooh was trying to 
get the honey-jar off his head. The more he shook it, 
the more tightly it stuck on his head. 2 “ Bother!” he said, 
inside the jar, and “ Oh, help!” He tried to climb out of 
the trap, but as he could see nothing but the jar he 
couldn’t fınd his way. So at last he lifted up his head 
with the jar on it, and made a loud roar of sadness and 
despair... 3 and it was at that moment that Piglet looked 
down. 

“Help, help!” cried Piglet. “A Heffalump, a 
Horrible Heffalump!” and he ran off as hard as he could, 

1 he could hear it heffalumping about... like anything — oh Mor 

cjihimaTb, KaK tot cjîOHonoıaMHi... H30 Bcex cmji 

2 The more he shook it, the more tightly it stuck on his head. — 

3Ö. HeM öojibme oh Tpac tojioboh, Te m nnoTHee oh (ropuıOK) 
canHiicsı Ha ero rojiOBy. 

1 and made a loud roar [ro:j of sadness and despair [dıs'pes] — 
H H3J3ajl rpOMKMM BOlUIb TOCKH M OTHiaHKH 
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stili crying out, “Help, help, a Herrible Hoffalump! 1 
Hoff, Holf, a Hellible Horralump! Holl, Holl, a Hoffable 
Hellerump!” And he didn’t stop crying until he got to 
Christopher Robin’s house. 

“Whatever’s the matter, Piglet?” said Christopher 
Robin, who was just getting up. 

“Heff,” said Piglet. He was breathing so hard that 
he could hardly speak, “a Heff — a Heff — a Heffalump.” 

“Where?” 

“Up there,” said Piglet, waving his paw. 

“What did it look like?” 

“Like - like - It had the biggest head you ever 
saw, Christopher Robin. A very great enormous thing, 
like — like nothing. 2 A very big — well, like a — I don’t 
know — like a big nothing. Like a jar.” 

“Well,” said Christopher Robin, putting on his 
shoes, “I shall go and look at it. Come on.” 

Piglet vvasn’t afraid if he had Christopher Robin 
with him, so off they went together... 

“I can hear it, can’t you?” said Piglet anxiously, as 
they got near. 

“I can hear something ,” said Christopher Robin. 

It was Pooh bumping his head against a tree. 3 

“There!” said Piglet. “isn’t it awfiıiT’ And he held 
on tight to Christopher Robin’s hand. 

1 Help, belp, a Herrible Hoffalump! — IloMorHTe, noMonrre! 
YacacHbiM CnoHonoTaM! (3decb u dmee om cmpaxa TînmanoK 
nepecmaeAsıem 3eyfcu u aıoeu U3 odıtoeo aıoea e dpyeoe.) 

2 A very great enormous [ı'noımss] thing, like — like nothing. — 
OrpoMHaa, hh Ha hto He noxo>Kaa uiTyKOBHHa. 

3 It was Pooh bumping his head against a tree. — 3 to Buhhh- 
Ilyx kojiotmji ropuiKOM o aepeBo. 
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Suddenly Christopher Robin began to laugh... and 
he laughcd... and he laughed... and he Iaughed. And 
while he was stili laughıng — the Heffalump bumped his 
head against the tree. Smash went the jar , 1 and out came 
Pooh’s head again... 

Then Piglet saw what a foolish Piglet he had been, 
and he was so ashamed of himself 2 that he ran straight off 
home and went to bed with a headache. But Christopher 
Robin and Pooh went home to breakfast together. 

“Oh, Bear!” said Christopher Robin. “I love you 
so much!” 

“So do I,” said Pooh. 


1 Smash went the jar — Fopmoıc pacKojıojrca Bape6e3rH 
■ and he was so ashamed of himself — n eMy cıajıo Taıc cT bUH O 



Chapter Six 

In which Eeyore has a birthday 
and gets two presents 

Eyore, the old grey donkey, stood by the side of the 
stream, and looked at himself in the water. 

“Pathetic ,” 1 he said. “That’s what it is. Pathetic.” 

He tumed and walked slowly down the stream for twenty 
yards, splashed across it, and vvalked slowly back on the 
other side. Then he looked at himself in the water again. 


1 Pathetic — 4,yıuepa3aHpaK>mee 3pejmme 
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“As I thought,” he said. “No berter from this side. 
But nobody cares. 1 Pathetic, that's what it is.” 

There was a loud noise in the grass behind him, 
and Pooh came out. 

“Good moming, Eeyore,” said Pooh. 

“Good moming, Pooh Bear,” said Eeyore gloomiîy. 
“If it is a good moming,” he said. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Pooh Bear, nothing.” 

“You seem so sad, Eeyore.” 

“Sad? Why should I be sad? 2 I’m not sad. It’s my 
birthday. The happiest day of the year.” 

“Your birthday?” said Pooh in great surprise. 

“Of course it is. Can’t you see? Look at ali the 
presents I have had.” He vvaved a foot from side to side. 
“Look at the birthday cake and the candles.” 

Pooh looked — fırst to the right and then to the left. 
“Presents?” said Pooh. “Birthday cake?” said Pooh. 
“Where?” 

“Can’t you see them?” 

“No,” said Pooh. 

“Neither can T,” 3 said Eeyore. “Joke,” he explained. 
“Ha, ha!” 

Pooh scratched his head, being a little puzzled by 
ali this. 4 

“But is it really your birthday?” he asked. 


1 No better from this side. But nobody cares. - Hc stoK 
CTOpOHbi He Jiyuuıe. H hhkomy hüt aeaa. 

2 Why should I be sad? — C Mero 3 to MHe rpycTHTb? 

3 Neither I'naıöa] can 1 — 51 Toxe (He BHxy) 

4 being a little puzzled by ali this — HeMHoro 03anaHeHHbw BceM 

3THM 


“It İS 

“Oh, I see,” said Pooh in a sad voice. He felt 

quite sorry for Eeyore. 

“Many happy retums of the day, he said. 

“It’s bad enough,” said Eeyore, “I am so mıserable 
myself 1 with no presents and no cake and no candles, but 

if others are going to be miserable too... 

This was too much for Pooh. “Stay there. he called 
to Eeyore, as he tumed and hurried back home as quıck as 
he could. He felt that he must get poor Eeyore some şort 
of a present at önce. 2 

Outside his house he found Piglet. He was jumpmg 
up and down, trying to reach the knockcr. 

“Hallo, Piglet,” he said. 

“Hallo, Pooh,” said Piglet. 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“I was trying to reach the knocker,” said Piglet. 
“Let me do it for you,” said Pooh kindly. So he 
reached up and knocked at the door. “I have just 
seen Eeyore,” he began, “and poor Eeyore ıs ın a 
very sad condition, 3 because it’s his birthday, and no 
body knows it, and he’s very gloomy- you know 
what Eeyore is. Why doesn’t the person who lıves 
here öpen the door? He’s awfully slow.” And he knocked 

again. „ 

“But Pooh,” said Piglet, “it’s your own house! 

“Oh!” said Pooh. “So it is,” he said. “Well, let’s 

go in.” , , , 

So in they went. First of ali Pooh went to the cupboard 

"“İl am so miserable myself - H caM raKOİt HecuacTHbm 

2 at önce — cpa3y xe, HeMezuıeHHo 

3 in a very sad condition - b xanKOM coctohhhh 
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to see if he had quite a small jar of honey left; 1 and he 
had, so he took it down. 

“I’m giving this to Eeyore,” he explained, “as a 
present. What are you going to give?” 

“Can’t I give it too?” said Piglet. “From both of 

us?” 

No, said Pooh. “That will not be a good plan.” 

“Ali right, then, 1*11 give him a balloon. I’ve got 
one left from my party. Pil go and get it now, shall I?” 

“That, Piglet, is a very good idea. It is just what 
Eeyore wants to cheer him up. 2 A balloon will cheer 
anybody up.” 

So Piglet trotted off; and Pooh went off in the other 
direction with his jar of honey. 

It was a warm day, and Pooh had a long way to 
go. Suddenly he had a şort of liınny feeling. It began at 
his nose and ran ali through him and out at his feet. It 
was just as if somebody inside him was saying, 3 “Now 
then, Pooh, time for a little something.” 

Dear, dear,” said Pooh, “I didn’t know it was as 
late as that.” So he sat down and took the top off his jar 
of honey. “What luck that I brought this with me,” he 
thought. And he began to eat. 

“Now let me see,” he thought, as he took his last lick 
of the inside of the jar, “where was I going? Ah, yes, 
Eeyore.” He got up slowly. 


if he had quite a small jar of honey left — He ocrajıcH jih y 
Hero MâjıcHbKMH ropmoqeK Meaa 

2 It is just what Eeyore wants to cheer him up. — 3 â. 3to kzk 

pa3 to, 4to pa3BecejiHT Ha-Ha. 

3 as if somebody inside him was saying - k3k öyzrro kto-to 
bhjtph Hero roBopmı 


And then, suddenly, he remembered. He had eaten 
Eeyore’s birthday present. 

“BotherF said Pooh. “What shall I do? I m us t give 
him something .” 

For a little vvhile he couldn’t think of anything. 
Then he thought: “Well, it’s a very nice pot, even if 
there’s no honey in it, I shall wash it clean, and ask 
somebody to write ‘A Happy Birthday on it. Eeyore can 
keep things in it, which may be useftıl.” So, as he was 
just passing the Great Wood, he went inside to cali on 1 
Owl, who lived there. 

“Good moming, Owl,” he said. 

“Good moming, Pooh,” said Owl. 

“Many happy retums of Eeyore’s birthday,” said Pooh. 

“Oh, is that what it is?” 

“What are you giving him, Owl?” 

“What are you giving him, Pooh?” 

“I’m giving him a useftıl pot to keep things in, and 
I want to ask you — ” 

“Is this it?” said Owl, taking it out of Pooh’s paw. 

“Yes, and I want to ask you — ” 

“Somebody kept honey in it,” said Owl. 

“You can keep anything in it,” 2 said Pooh. “It’s 
very useftıl. And I want to ask you —” 

“You must write l A Happy Birthday on it.” 

“That was what I wanted to ask you,” said Pooh. 
“Because my spelling is sometimes wrong. It’s good spelling 
but sometimes the letters get in the wrong places. Could 
you very kindly write A Happy Birthday’on it for me?” 


1 to cali on — HaBecTHTb 

2 You can keep anything in it — 3necb moxho xpaHHTb Bce mto 
yrojiHo 
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“It’s a nice pot,” said Owl, and looked at it ali 
round. “Can’t I give it too? From both of us?” 

t Pooh. “That is not a good plan. Now 

I’ll just wash it first, and then you can write on it.” 

Well, he washed the pot out, and dried it, while 
OwI licked the end of his pencil, and wondered how to 
spell “birthday”. 

“Can you read, Pooh?” he asked a little anxiously. 
“There’s a notice which says: knock and ring outside my 
door. Christopher Robin wrote it. Could you read it?” 

“Christopher Robin told me what it said, and then 
I could.” 

“Well, Fil teli you what this says, and then you’ll 
be able to read it.” 

So Owl wrote... and this is what he wrote: 

HIPY PAPY BTHUTHDTH THUTHDA 

BTHUTHDY, 

Pooh looked on admiringly. 

“Fm just saying ‘A Happy Birthday’,” said Owl 
carelessly. 

“It’s a nice long one,”' said Pooh. 

“Well, of course, Fm saying, ‘A very happy birthday 
wıth love from Pooh. 5 Naturally it takes a good deal of 
pencil to say a long thing like that.” 2 

“Oh, I see,” said Pooh. 


ft s a nice long one — 3d. 3to zuimhhoc h KpacMBoe no- 
3apaajıeHHe 

2 Naturally it takes a good deal of pencil to say a long thing like 
that. — EcrecTBeHHo, hto6h Hanncan> Taıcoe zuiHHuoe noaapaB- 
JieHHe, Tpe6yeTca MHoro rpa^MTa. 
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While ali this was happening, Piglet had göne back to 
his own house to get Eeyore’s balloon. He held it very tıghtly 
against himself, so that it couldn’t blow away, and he ran 
as fast as he could so as to give Eeyore a present before 
Pooh did. But as he was nınning along, and thinking about 
Eeyore, he didn’t look where he was going... and suddenly 
he put his foot in a rabbit hole, and fell down on his face. 

BANG...???!!! 

Piglet lay there, wondering what had happened. At 
first he thought that the whole world had blown up; and 
then he thought that perhaps only he had, 1 and he was 
now alone in the moon or somewhere. “Fil never see 
Christopher Robin or Pooh or Eeyore again.” And then 
he thought, “Well, even if Fm in the moon, I don’t have 
to lie on my face ali the time,” so he got carefully up and 
looked about him. 

He was stili in the forest! 

“Well, that’s funny,” he thought. “I wonder what 
that bang was. 2 I couldn’t have made such a noise just 
falling down. 3 And where’s my balloon? And what’s that 
small piece of damp rag doing?” 4 

It was the balloon! 

“Oh, dear!” said Piglet. “Oh, dear, oh dear! Well, 
it’s too late now. I can’t go back, and I haven’t another 


1 and then he thought that perhaps only he had — a 3areM oh 
noayMajı, hto, bo3MOXHo, B30pBajıca tojibko oh (IlaTanoK) 

2 I wonder what that bang was. — HHTepecHO, mto sto tek 
6yxHyjıo. 

3 1 couldn’t have made such a noise just falling down. — He 
MoxeT öHTb, tto a najıejıajı CTOJibKo ıuyMy, Korna ynajı. 

4 And what’s that small piece of damp rag doing? — 3d. A oto 

hto eme 3a Kyconeıc mokpoh TpamcH? 
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balloon, and perhaps Eeyore doesn’t like balloons so very 
much.” 

So he trotted on, rather sadly now, and down he 
came to the side of the stream where Eeyore was, and 
called out to him. 

“Good moming, Eeyore,” shouted Piglet. 

“Good moming, little Piglet,” said Eeyore. “If it is 
a good moming,” he said. “Which I doubt,” said he. 
“But it doesn’t matter.” 

“Many happy retums of the day,” said Piglet. He 
was no w nearer Eeyore. 

Eeyore stopped looking at himself in the stream, 
and tumed to look at Piglet. 

“Just say that again,” he said. 

“Many hap — ” 

“Wait a moment.” 

He pushed his right ear forward with his foot to hear 
better. 

“Many happy retums of the day,” said Piglet again. 

“Meaning me?” 1 

“Of course, Eeyore.” 

“My birthday?” 

“Yes, Eeyore, and I’ve brought you a present.” 

Eeyore tumed with great diffıculty and pushed his 
left ear forward. 

“Many happy retums of the day.” 

“Meaning me again?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fm having a real birthday?” 

“Of course, Eeyore. And Pve brought you a present. 
It’s a balloon.” 


1 Meaning me? — 3to Kacaeıca mchh? 
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“Balloon?” said Eeyore. “Did you say balloon? One 
of those big coloured things you blow up?” 1 

“Yes, but I’m afraid — Fm very sorry, Eeyore - 
but when I was mnning along to bring it to you, I fell 
down.” 

"Dear, dear, how unlucky! You ran too fast, I 
suppose. You didn’t hurt yourself, little Piglet?” 

“No, but I— I— oh, Eeyore. The balloon burst 

when I fell!” 

There was a very long silence. 

“My balloon?” said Eeyore at last. 

Piglet nodded. 

“My birthday balloon?” 

“Yes, Eeyore,” said Piglet. “Here it is. With — 
with many happy retums of the day.” And he gave Eeyore 

the small piece of damp rag. 

“Is this it?” said Eeyore a little surprised. 

Piglet nodded. 

“My present?” 

Piglet nodded again. 

“The bâlloon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you, Piglet,” said Eeyore, “but what colour 
was this balloon when it — when it was a balloon?” 
“Red.” 

“Red,” he said to himself. “My favourite colour... 

How big was it?” 

“About as big as me.” 

“About as big as Piglet,” he said to himself sadly. 
“My favourite size. Well, well.” 

1 One of those big coloured things you blow up? — 3d. 3to 

oüHa H3 Tex 6ojimuhx uBeTHbix unyKOBMH, KOTOpbie HanyBaıoT? 
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Piglet felt very miserable, and didn’t know what to 
say. He was stili opening his mouth to begin something, 
when he heard a shout from the other side of the river, 
and there was Pooh. 

“Many happy retums of the day,” called out Pooh. 
He forgot that he had said it already. 

“Thank you, Pooh,” said Eeyore gloomily. 

“I’ve brought you a little present,” said Pooh 
excitedly. 

“I’ve had it,” said Eeyore. 

Pooh splashed across the stream to Eeyore. Piglet 
was sitting a little way off, his head in his paws. 

“It’s a useful pot,” said Pooh. “Here it is. And it’s 
got ‘A very happy birthday with love from Pooh’ on it. 
That’s what ali that writing is. And it’s for putting thines 
in. There!” 

When Eeyore saw the pot, he became quite excited. 

‘Why!” he said. “I think my balloon will just go into 
that pot!” 

“Oh, no, Eeyore,” said Pooh. “Balloons are much 
too big to go into pots. What you do with a balloon is, 
you hold the balloon — 

“Not mine,” said Eeyore proudly. “Look, Piglet!” 
And as Piglet looked sadly round, Eeyore picked the 
balloon up with his teeth, and placed it carefiılly in the 
pot; picked it out and put it on the ground; and then 
picked it up again and put it carefiılly back. 

“So it does!” said Pooh. “It goes in!” 

“So it does!” said Piglet. “And it comes out!” 
“Doesn’t it?” said Eeyore. “It goes in and out.” 

1 What you do with a balloon is, you hold the balloon — Bot hto 

Hago nejıaib c uıapuKOM, ero cjıenyeT aepxan» 
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“I’m very glad,” said Pooh happily, “that I thought 
of giving you a usefiıl pot 1 to put things in.” 

“I’m very glad,” said Piglet happily, “that I thought 
of giving you something to put in a usefiıl pot.” 

But Eeyore vvasn’t listening. He was taking the 
balloon out, and putting it back again, as happy as a 
donkey could be... 


1 that I thought of giving you a useful pot — mto h npnnyMaa 
nojıapHTb Te6e nojıe3Hbift ropınoneK 



Chapter Seven 

In which Kanga and Baby Roo x come to îhe 
forest, and Piglet has a bath 

Nobody knew where they came from, but there they 
were in the forest: Kanga and Baby Roo. When Pooh 
asked Christopher Robin, “How did they come here?” 
Christopher Robin said, “In the usual way, Pooh,” and 

1 Kanga ['kaeggaj and Baby Roo £'ru:] — KeHra h KpouiKa Py 
(Ecjih k cjıoBy Kanga npHÖaBHTb cjiobo Roo, to nojrywrca 
Kangaroo [kaerjga'ru:] — ıceHrypy.) 
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Pooh said “Oh!” Then he nodded his head twice and 
said, “In the usual way. Ah!” Then he went to cali upon 
his friend Piglet to see what he thought about it. And at 
Piglet’s house he found Rabbit. So they ali talked about 
it together. 

“What I don’t like about it is this,” said Rabbit. 
“Here we are — you, Pooh, and you, Piglet, and me — 

and suddenly—” 

“And Eeyore,” said Pooh. 

“And Eeyore — and then suddenly — ” 

“And Owl,” said Pooh. 

“And Owl — and then suddenly — ” 

“Oh, and Eeyore,” said Pooh. “I was forgetting 

him” 

“Here — we — are,” said Rabbit very slowly and 
carefully, "ali — of — us, and then, suddenly, we wake 
up one moming and, what do we find? We find a strange 
animal among us. An animal about whom we know 
nothing. An animal who carries her family about with 
her in her pocket. Suppose I carry my family about with 
me in my pocket, how many pockets do I need?” 

“Sixteen,” said Piglet. 

“Seventeen, isn’t it?” said Rabbit. “And one more 
for a handkerchief — that’s eighteen. Eighteen pockets 
in one süit.” 

There was a long and thoughtful silence... and then 
Pooh, who was thinking very hard for some minutes, 
said: “I make it fıfteen.” 1 

“What?” said Rabbit. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Filteen what?” 

1 I make it fifteen. — y MeHH nojiyuaeTCH nniHajmaTb. 
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“Your family.” 

“What about them?” 

Pooh rubbed his nose and said that he thought Rabbit 
was talking about his family. 

“Was I?” said Rabbit carelessly. 

“The question is, What shall we do about Kanga?” 
said Piglet. 

“Oh, I see,” said Pooh. 

“The best way,” said Rabbit, “is this. 1 The best way 
will be to steal Baby Roo and hide him, and then when 
Kanga says, ‘Where’s Baby Roo?’ we say, ‘AhaV” 2 

“ Aha \” said Pooh, “Aha\ Aha'.... Of course,” he went 
on, “we can say ‘Aha!’ even if we haven’t stolen Baby 
Roo.” 

“Pooh,” said Rabbit kindly, “you haven’t any brain.” 

“I know,” said Pooh sadly. 

“We say ‘AhaV so that Kanga knows that we know 
where Baby Roo is. ‘AhaV means ‘We’ll teli you where 
Baby Roo is, if you promise to go away from the forest 
and never come bade.’ Now don’t talk while I think.” 

Pooh went into a comer and tried saying ‘Aha!’ He 
tried to say it in that şort of voice. 3 “I suppose it’s just 
practice,” he thought. 

“There’s just one thing,” said Piglet, “I was talking 
to Christopher Robin, and he said, ‘A Kanga is one of 
the fiercer animals.’ 4 1 am not frightened of fîerce animals. 
But if one of the fiercer animals loses its family, it becomes 

1 The best way... is this. — JlyMiıiHH cnocob... cjıeayıomMH. 

2 Aha! [tr'ha] — Ara! 

3 in that şort of voice — HyacHbiM (no/ıxozwııiMM) tojiocom 

4 one of the fiercer animals — oahh h 3 ca.MLix cBHpenbix 
3Bepeiî 


as fîerce as two of the fiercer animals. In which case 
‘Aha!’ is perhaps a foolish thing to say.” 

“Piglet,” said Rabbit, taking out a pencil, and 
licking the end of it, “you are not very brave.” 

“it is hard to be brave,” said Piglet, “when you’re 
only a very small animal.” 

Rabbit, who began to write very busily, looked up 
and said: 

“It is because you are a very small animal that you 
will be useftıl in the adventure before us.” 1 

Piglet, who wanted to be useful, vvasn’t frightened 
any more, when Rabbit said, “Kangas are only fîerce 
during the winter months. At other times they are nice, 
kind and quiet animals.” When Piglet heard this he could 
hardly sit stili, so much he wanted to be useful at önce. 

“What about me?” said Pooh sadly. “/ suppose I 
shan’t be usefiıl?” 

“Never mind, Pooh,” said Piglet. “Another time 
perhaps.” 

“Without Pooh,” said Rabbit solemnly as he 
sharpened his pencil, “the adventure will be impossible.” 

“Oh!” said Piglet, and tried not to look disappointed. 2 
But Pooh went into a corner of the room and said 
proudly to himself, “impossible without me! That şort of 
bear.” 

“Now listen ali of you,” said Rabbit when he had 
finished vvriting, and Pooh and Piglet sat listening with 
their mouths öpen. This was what Rabbit read: 

' you wlll be useful in the adventure before us — Tbi öyaeuib 
nojıe3eH b Hamine noxoxaeHmıx 
2 and tried not to look disappointed — h nocrapajıca He bhtjia- 
aetb pa30<rapoBaHHbiM 
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PLAN TO CAPTURE BABY ROO 

1. General remarks. 1 Kanga runs faster than any of us, 
even me. 

2. Kanga never takes her eyes off Baby Roo, except 
when he’s sitting in her pocket. 

3. If we want to capture Baby Roo, we must get a long 
start, 2 because Kanga runs faster than any of us, 
even me. 

4. A thought. If Roo jumps out of Kanga’s pocket and 
Piglet jumps in, Kanga won’t know the difference, 
because Piglet is a very small animal. 

5. Like Roo. 

6. But Kanga must look the other way 3 fırst, so as not 
to see Piglet jumping in. 

7. Anoîher thought. But if Pooh is talking to her very 
excitedly, she may look the other way for a moment. 

8. And then I can run away with Roo. 

9. Quickly. 

10. And Kanga will discover the difference only after- 
w >ards. 4 

Well, Rabbit read this proudly. For a little while 
after he had read it nobody said anything. And then 
Piglet, who was opening and shutting his mouth vvithout 
making any sound, 5 said: 


1 General remarks. — Oömne 3aMeMaHMH. 

2 we must get a long start — mu aojDKHbi BbinrpaTb BpeMa 

3 the other way — b apyryıo cropoHy 

4 And Kanga will discover the difference only aftemards. — H 

KeHra 3aMeTHT pa3HHiıy tojibko noTOM. 

5 without making any sound — He npoH3HOca hm 3Byxa 
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“And — aftemards?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“When Kanga discovers the difference?” 

“Then we ali say ‘Aha!’” 

“Ali three of us?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Piglet?” 

“Nothing,” said Piglet, “as long we ali three say it. 
I don’t mind if we ali three say it but I am afraid to say 
‘Aha!’ by myself. By the way,”‘ he said, “ are you quite 
sure about what you said about the winter months?” 
“The winter months?” 

“Yes, that Kangas are fierce only in the vvinter months.” 
“Oh, yes, yes, that’s ali right. Well, Pooh? You 

see what you have to do?” 

“No,” said Pooh Bear. “Not yet,” he said, “What 

do I do?” 

“Well, you just have to talk very hard to Kanga, 
then she won’t notice anything.” 

“Oh! What about?” 

“Anything you like.” 

“You mean like telling her a little bit of poetry or 
something?” 2 

“That’s it,” said Rabbit. “Very good. Now come 
along.” 3 

So they ali went out to look for Kanga. 


1 By the way — Mexjıy npoHMM 

2 You mean like telling her a little bit of poetry or something? — 

Tbi HMeeuib b BHny HTeHHe eü KaKoro-HMÖyzu. cmııiKa mjlm hto- 
TO B 3T0M poae? 

3 Now come along. — jfaBaiiTe HanHHaTb. 
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Kanga and Roo were spending a quiet aftemoon in 
a sandy part of the forest. Baby Roo was practising very 
small jumps in the sand. He was falling down mouse- 
holes and climbing out of them, and Kanga was saying, 
“Just one more jump, dear, and then we must go home.” 
And at that moment Pooh came up to the hill. 

“Good aftemoon, Kanga.” 

“Good aftemoon, Pooh.” 

“Look at me jumping,” squeaked Roo, and fell into 
another mouse-hole. 

“Hallo, Roo, my little fellow!” 

“We were just going home,” 1 said Kanga. “Good 
aftemoon, Rabbit. Good aftemoon, Piglet.” 

Rabbit and Piglet, who now came up from the other 
side of the hill, said “Good aftemoon”, and “Hallo, 
Roo”, and Roo asked them to look at him jumping, 2 so 
they stayed and looked. 

And Kanga looked too... 

“Oh, Kanga,” said Pooh, after Rabbit had winked 
at him twice, 3 “Do you like poetry?” 

“Not very much,” said Kanga. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. 

“Roo, dear, just one more jump and then w e must 
go home.” 

There was a short silence while Roo fell down another 
mouse-hole. 


1 We were just going home — Mbi KaK pa3 co6npajıncb hutm 

flOMOM 

2 Roo asked them to look at him jumping — Kpounca Py rıo- 
npocnjı hx nocMOTpeTb, KaK oh npbiraeT 

3 after Rabbit had winked at him twice — nocjıe toto, ksk 

Kpo.iHK HBaacabi noaMurHyn eMy 
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“Go on,” said Rabbit in a loud whisper behind his paw. 
“I like poetry,” said Pooh, “I made up a little 
poem as I was coming along. It went like this. Er — now 
let me see — 

“Fancy!” 2 said Kanga. “Now, Roo, dear—” 
“You’ll like this poem,” said Rabbit. 

“You’ll love it,” said Piglet. 

“You must listen very carefully,” said Rabbit. 

“Oh, yes,” said Kanga, but she stili looked at Baby 

Roo. 

“How does it go, Pooh?” said Rabbit. 

Pooh gave a little cough 3 and began. 

LINES VVRJTTEN 4 BY A BEAR 
OF YERY LİTTLE BRAIN 

On Monday, when the sun is hot 
T wonder to myself a lot: 5 
“Now is it true, or is it not, 

“That what is which and which is what?” 

On Tuesday, when it hails 6 and snows, 

The feeling on me grows and grows 
That hardly anybody knovvs 
If those are these or these are those. 


1 let me see — aairre MHe nonyMaTb 

2 Fancy! — 3d. IToayMaTb rojibKo! 

3 Pooh gave a little cough [kof! — riyx cjıerKa oTKaunıajıcn 

4 Lines written — OrpoKH, nariHcanHbie ( mpaduu,uoHHbiü no- 
smmecKuü 3aeoAoeoK e amAuücKoü n033uu) 

5 1 wondcr to myself a lot — MHe onenb HHTepecHO 
6 when it hails — Koraa naer rpan 
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On Wednesday, when the sky is blue, 

And I have nothing else to do, 

I sometimes wonder if it’s true 
That who is what and what is who. ! 

On Thursday — 

“Yes, it is, isn’t it?” said Kanga, not vvaiting to 
hear what happened on Thursday. “Just one more jump, 
Roo, dear, and then we really m us t go.” 

“By the way,” said Pooh quickly, “have you ever 
noticed that tree right över there?” 

“Where?” said Kanga, “Now, Roo —” 

“Right över there,” said Pooh, pointing behind 
Kanga’s back. 

“No,” said Kanga. “Now jump in, Roo, dear, 
and we’ll go home.” 

“You should look at that tree right över there,” said 
Rabbit. “Shall I lift you in, Roo?” And he picked up 
Roo in his paws. 

“I can see a bird in it from here,” said Pooh. “Or 
is it a fısh?” 

“You should see that bird from here,” said Rabbit. 
“Unless it’s a fısh.” 2 

“it isn’t a fısh, it’s a bird,” said Piglet. 

“So it is,” said Rabbit. 

“Is it a starling or a blackbird?” said Pooh. 

“That’s the question,” said Rabbit. “Is it a blackbird 
or a starling?” 


1 3a6aBHbie OKOH^aHua HeTBepocmuiHH npnnyMaHHbix Bmh- 
HH-IIyXOM CTMXOB He HMeiOT CMblCJia. 

2 Unless it’s a fish. — Ecjih sto He pbiöa. 
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And then at last Kanga tumed her head to look. 
And at that moment Rabbit said in a loud voice, “in you 
go, Roo!” 1 and in jumped Piglet into Kanga’s pocket, 
and off trotted Rabbit, with Roo in his paws, as fast as 
he could. 

“Why, where’s Rabbit?” said Kanga, as she tumed 
round again. “Are you ali right, Roo, dear?” 

Piglet made a squeaky Roo-noise 2 from the bottom 
of Kanga’s pocket. 

“Rabbit had to go away,” said Pooh. “I think he 
thought of something he had to do suddenly.” 

“And Piglet?” 

“I think Piglet thought of something at the same 
time. Suddenly.” 

“Well, we must go home now,” said Kanga. “Good- 
bye, Pooh.” And in three large jumps she was göne. 3 

Pooh looked after her as she went. 

“I wish I could jump like that,” 4 he thought. “Some 
can and some can’t. That’s how it is.” 

But Piglet didn’t like it. Often, when he had had 
a long walk home through the forest, he wanted to be a 
bird. But now he thought to himself at the bottom of 
Kanga’s pocket, “If this is flying, 5 I shall never really 
like it.” 


' In you go, Roo! — 3a.ic.3aH, Py! 

2 Piglet made a squeaky ['skwi:kı) Roo-noise — ILrrauoK uanajı 
fihck, KaK 3T0 aejrajr Py 

3 And in three large jumps she was göne. — H caejıaB TpH 
6ojibiunx npbDKKa, oHa Hcneajıa M3 Bnoy. 

4 I wish I could jump like that — )Kaab, hto h He yMeıo TaK 
npbiraTb 

5 If this is flying — Ecjih aro nojıeT 
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And as he went up in the air he said, “Ooooooo!” 
and as he came down he said, “ök'!” And he was saying, 
“ Ooooooo-ow, Ooooooo-ow, Ooooooo-ow” ali the way to 
Kanga’s house. 

Of course when Kanga looked in her pocket she 
knew what had happened. She was not frightened. 
“Christopher Robin will never let any hamı happen to 
Roo,” 1 she said to herself. “If they are having a joke with 
me, I shall have a joke vvith them.” 

“Now then, Roo, dear,” she said, as she took Piglet 
out of her pocket. “Bed-time.” 

“ AhaV’ said Piglet, as well as he could after his 
terrifying joumey. 2 But it wasn’t a very good “Aha'” and 
Kanga didn’t understand what it meant. 

“Bath first,” said Kanga in a cheerful voice. 

“Aha\” said Piglet again, looking round anxiously 
for the others. But the others weren’t there. Rabbit was 
playing with Baby Roo in his own house, and feeling 
more fond of him every minute, and Pooh, who had 
decided to be a Kanga, was stili at the sandy place on 
the top of the forest, practising jumps. 3 

“I wonder,” said Kanga in a thoughtftıl voice, “it 
will be a good idea to have a cold bath this evening. 
Would you like that, Roo, dear?” 

Piglet, who was not fond of baths, tried to speak 
bravely. 

“Kanga,” he said, “I see that the time has come to 
teli you the truth.” 


1 Christopher Robin will never let any harın happen to Roo — 

3d. KpHCTorİjep Poöhh HHKoraa He iio3bojtht obaneTb Py 

2 terrifying journey — yacacHoe nyreıııecTBHe 

3 practising jumps — rpeHHpyacb b npbDKKax 
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“Funny little Roo,” said Kanga, as she got the bath- 
water ready. 1 

“I am not Roo,” said Piglet loudly. “I am Piglet!” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” said Kanga. “And you can imitate 
Piglet’s voice too! So clever of you,” she went on, as she 
took a large bar of yellow soap 2 out of the cupboard. 
“My clever little Roo!” 

“Can’t you seeV ’ shouted Piglet. “Haven’t you got 
ey esi Look at me!” 

“I am looking, Roo, dear,” said Kanga. “And you 
know what I told you yesterday when you made a face. If 
you make faces like Piglet’s, you will grow up to look like 
Piglet — and then think how sorry you will be. Now then, 
into the bath, 3 and I hope I shan’t have to speak to you 
about it again.” 

Before he knew where he was, Piglet was in the 
bath, and Kanga was washing him fırmly with a large 
soapy flannel. 4 

“Owl” cried Piglet. “Let me out! I’m Piglet!” 

“Don’t öpen your mouth, dear, or the soap will go 
in,” said Kanga. “There! What did I teli you?” and the 
soapy flannel was in his mouth. 

“You — you — you did it on purpose,” 5 squeaked 
Piglet, as soon as he could speak again... and then again 
he got a mouthful of soap. 6 


1 as she got the bath-water ready — b to bpcmm Kaıc oHa ııpıı- 
roTaanMBajTa Bozty ana BaHHbi 

2 a large bar of yeflow soap [saup] — öojibiuoH KycoK jKemoro Mbuıa 

3 Now then, into the bath — A Tenepb, Mapuı a B3HHy 

4 a large soapy flannel ['fteensl] — MbuibHaa Monaaıca 

5 you did it on purpose — tw sto HapoHHO cnejıana 

6 a mouthful of soap — nojiHbiiı pot Mbuıa 
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“That’s right, dear, don’t say anything,” said Kanga, 
and in another minute Piglet was out of the bath, and 
Kanga was rubbing him dıy with a towel. 1 

“Now,” said Kanga, “your medicine, and then bed.” 

“W-w-what medicine?” said Piglet. 

“To make you grow big and strong, dear. You don’t 
want to grow up small and weak like Piglet, do you? 
Well, then!” 2 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Kanga, and in came Christopher Robin. 

“Christopher Robin, Christopher Robin!” cried Piglet. 
“Teli Kanga who I am. She says I’m Roo. I’m not Roo, 
am I?” 

Christopher Robin looked at him very carefully, and 
shook his head. 

“You can’t be Roo,” he said, “because I’ve just 
seen Roo playing in Rabbit’s house.” 

“Well!” said Kanga, “Fancy that! Fancy my making 
a mistake like that.” 3 

“There you are!” 4 said Piglet. “I told you so. Pm 
Piglet.” 

Christopher Robin shook his head again. 

“Oh, you’re not Piglet,” he said. “I know Piglet 
well, and he’s quite a different colour.” 

Piglet began to say that this was because he had just 
had a bath, and as he opened his mouth to say something 


1 Kanga was rubbing him dry with a towel — KeHra Bbimparca 
ero Hacyxo nojroTCHUeM 

2 Well, then! — 3d. Hy, naBan! 

3 Fancy my making a mistake like that. — rioayMaTb tojibko, 
mto 3a ouiMÖKy h aonycTMJia. 

4 There yon are! — Bot bhühtc! 
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else, Kanga slipped the medicine spoon in, and said, 
“it is really tasty when you get used to it.” 1 

“I knew this wasn’t Piglet,” said Kanga. “I wonder 
who it can be.” 

“Perhaps it’s some relation of Pooh’s,” said 
Christopher Robin. “What about a nephew or an uncle 
or something?” 2 

Kanga agreed, and said, “We must cali it by some 
name.” 

“I shall cali it Pootel,” said Christopher Robin. 
“Henry Pootel for short.” 

And just when he heard his new name, Henry Pootel 
jumped out of Kanga’s arms on to the ground. To his 
great joy Christopher Robin had left the door öpen. Never 
had Henry Pootel Piglet run so fast as he ran then, and 
he didn’t stop running until he had got quite close to his 
house. But when he was a hundred yards away he stopped 
running, and rolled the rest of the way home, 3 so as to get 
his own nice colour again... 

So Kanga and Roo stayed in the forest. And every 
Tuesday Roo spent the day with his great friend Rabbit, 
and every Tuesday Kanga spent the day with her great 
friend Pooh, teaching him to jump, and every Tuesday 
Piglet spent the day with his great friend Christopher 
Robin. So they were ali happy again. 


1 It is really tasty when you get used to it. — Oho ohchb bk>'c- 
Hoe, Koma tm k HeMy npHBbiKaeııib. 

2 What about a nephew ['nefju:] or an uncle or something? — 

Moaceı öbiTb, sto ımeMBHHHK, hjih a.nm, hjih eme hto-hm- 
6yflb b 3tom poae? 

3 he stopped running, and roUed the rest of the way home — oh 

nepecTan 6e>KaTb h no Kamuca KybapeM ao caMoro aoMa 




Chapter Eight 

In which Christopher Robin 
leads an expotition x îo the North Pole 

One fine day Pooh stumped up to the forest to see 
his friend Christopher Robin. At breakfast that moming 
(a simple meal of marmalade and honey) he suddenly 
thought of a new song. It began like this: 

1 expotition — nodpcayMeeaemcH expedition [,ekspı'dıfn] — 3kc- 
neflHUMa (TIyx ne Mootcem npomnocumb mpydnbie aıoea. Cm. 
metccm da/ibiue.) 
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“ Sing Ho.'for the life of a Bear!” 1 

When he had got as far as this, he scratched his 
head, and thought to himself, “That’s a very good start 
for a song, but what about the second line?” He tried 
singing “Ho”, two or three times, but it didn’t help. 
“Perhaps it’ll be better,” he thought, “if I sing Hi for the 
life of a Bear.” So he sang it... but it didn’t help again. 
“Very well, then,” he said, “r shall sing that fırst line 
twice, and perhaps if I sing it very quickly, I shall sing 
the third and fourth lines before I have time to think of 
them, 2 and that will be a good song. Now then:” 

Sing Ho! for the life of a Bear! 

Sing Ho! for the life of a Bear! 

I don’t much mind if it rains or snows, 3 
’Cos I’ve got a lot of honey on my nice new nose! 
I don’t much mind if it snows or thavvs, 

’Cos I’ve got a lot of honey on my nice clean paws! 

Sing Ho! for a Bear! 

Sing Ho! for a Pooh! 

And I’ll have a little something in an hour 

or two. 4 

1 Sing Ho! for the life of a Bear! — 3d. KaKaa y MeaeeaeH 

3aMe'iaTejibHaH acM3Hb! 

2 before I have time to think of them — npe*ne ueM a hx 
npnnyMaıo 

3 1 don’t much mind if it rains or snows — 3d. MHe He Memaerr 
hh aoacab, hh CHer 

4 Xopouıo Bbiib MeABeaeM, ypa! 

Xopomo 6biTb MejiBeaeM, ypa! 

fIo6e)Ky... 

(HeT, noöezoo!) (cm. npodoıutceme nepeeoda hû c. 72) 
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He was so pleased with this song that he sang it ali 
the way. 

Christopher Robin was sitting outside his door, 
putting on his big boots. As soon as he saw the big boots, 
Pooh knew that an adventure was going to happen. He 
brushed the honey off his nose wiih the back of his paw, 
so as to look ready for anything. 

“Good moming, Christopher Robin.” 

“Hallo, Pooh Bear. Z can’t get this boot on.” 1 

“That’s bad,” said Pooh. 

“Coııld you kindly sit with your back against me, 
because I am puliing so hard that Z fail över back- 
wards.” 2 

Pooh sat down, dug his feet into the ground, and 
pushed hard against Christopher Robin’s back, and 
Christopher Robin pushed hard against Pooh’s, and pulled 
and pulled at his boot until he had got it on. 

“What do we do next?” said Pooh. 

“We are ali going on an expedition,” said Christopher 


llobeaK) h h x<apy, h Mopo3, 

Jlmıib 6bi MeaoM 6buı BbiMa3aH hoc! 
rioöe/uo... 

(Hct, no6exay!) 
no6e>KZ(y h juoöyıo 6eay, 

JİHiub öbi ömjih Bce jıamcH b Meay!.. 

Ypa, BHHHH-riyx! 

Ypa, BnHHH-riyx! 

Hac-apyron npojıeTHT cjtobho nmua, 

H HacraneT nopa noaKpenHTbca! 

1 I can’t get this boot on. — Hhkhk He Mory HarsHyTb stot 
canor. 

2 that I fail över backwards — no h najıaıo Ha3an 
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Robin, as he got up and brushed himself. “Thank you, 
pooh.” 

“Going on an expotition?” said Pooh. “Oh! I don t 
think I’ve ever been on one of those. Where are we going 
to on this expotition?” 

“Expedition, silly old Bear. It’s got an ‘x’ in it.” 
“Oh!” said Pooh. “I know.” But he didn’t really. 
“We’re going to discover the North Pole.” 

“Oh!” said Pooh again. “What is the North Pole?” 

he asked. 

“It’s just a thing you discover,” 1 said Christopher 
Robin carelessly, not being quite sure himself. 2 

“Oh! I see,” said Pooh. “Are bears any good at 

discovering it?” 3 

“Of course they are. And Rabbit and Kanga and ali 
of you. It’s an expedition. That’s what an expedition 
means. A long line of everybody. Suppose you teli the 
others to get ready, 4 and I shall take my gun. And we 
must ali bring provisions.” 5 
“Bring what?” 

“Things to eat.” 

“Oh!” said Pooh happily. ‘TU go and teli them.” 

And he stumped off. 

The fırst person he met was Rabbit. 


1 It’s just a thing you discover - Oto Taıcafl unyıca, Koropyıo 
OTKpblBaiOT 

2 not being quite sure himself — He 6yayMH caM yBepeH b stom 

3 Are bears any good at discovering it? — A mcubcjih ronsTcn 
Ha TaKoe ^ejıo, xax ero (CeBepHoro nojuoca) oTKpbiTHe? 

4 Suppose you teli the others to get ready — A He nemin jih 

Teöe M CKa3aTb BCeM OCTajIbHblM, HTOÖbl OHH ÖblJIH rOTOBbl 

5 provisions [pra'vryız] — npoBH3HH, npoayKTbi 
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“Hallo, Rabbit,” he said, “is that you?” 

“Let’s pretend it isn’t,” 1 said Rabbit, “and see what 
happens.” 

“IVe got a message for you,” 2 said Pooh. “We’re 
ali going on an expotition with Christopher Robin!” 

“What is it when you are on it?” asked Rabbit. 

“A şort of boat, I think,” said Pooh. 

“Oh! That şort.” 3 

“Yes. And we’re going to discover a Pole or some- 
thing. Or is it a mole? Anyhow we’re going to discover 
it.” 

“Are we?” said Rabbit. 

“Yes. And we’ve got to bring pro-things 4 to eat with 
us. In case we want to eat them. Now I’m going down to 
Piglet’s. Teli Kanga, will you?” 

He left Rabbit and hurried down to Piglet’s house. 
Piglet was sitting on the ground at the door of his house 
blowing happily at a dandelion. He was wondering whether 
it would be this year, next year, sometime or never. 5 He had 
just discovered that it would be never, when Pooh came up. 

“Oh! Piglet,” said Pooh excitedly, “we’re going on 
an expotition, ali of us, with things to eat. To discover 
something.” 

“To discover what?” said Piglet anxiously. 

“Oh! just something.” 


1 l^t’s pretend it isn’t — R aBaft npurBopHMca, hto a sto He a 

2 1’ve got a message for you — y Mena ana Teöa cooömeHne 

3 Oh! That şort. — O! Bot 3to hto TaKoe. 

4 pro-things = provisions — npoBM3HH, npoayKTbi 

5 whether it would be this year, next year, sometime or never — 
HcnonHHTca jih 3to b 3tom roay, byaymeM, Koma-HHöyab 
hjih HHKoraa 


“Nothing fierce?” 

“Christopher Robin didn’t say anything about fierce. 
He just said it had an ‘X’.” 1 

“It isn’t their necks T mind,” said Piglet. “It’s their 
teeth. But if Christopher Robin is coming I don’t mind 
anything.” 

In a little while they were ready, and the expotition 
started. First came Christopher Robin and Rabbit, then 
Piglet and Pooh; then Kanga, with Roo in her pocket, 
and Owl; then Eeyore; and, at the end, in a long line, 
ali Rabbit’s friends-and-relations. 2 

“I didn’t ask them,” explained Rabbit carelessly. 
“They just came. They always do.” 

“What I say,” said Eeyore, “is that I’m afraid that I 
may hurt one of them. If I want to sit down for a little rest, 
I mean. If I have to brush away a lot of Rabbit’s smaller 
friends-and-relations first, then it isn’t an expotition, it’s 
only an unpleasant noise. That’s what / say.” 

“I see what Eeyore means,” said Owl. “If you ask 
me —” 

“I’m not asking anybody,” said Eeyore. “I’m just 
telling everybody.” 

There was a shout from the top of the line. 

“Come on!” 3 called Christopher Robin. 

“Come on!” called Pooh and Piglet. 

“Come on!” called Owl. 

“We’re starting,” said Rabbit. “I must go.” And he 


1 an ‘x’ — e penu 3eyuum kok (a) necks — inen {man nonuMa- 
em JlsımaHOK) 

2 ali Rabbit’s friends-and-relations — Bce apy3ba h poacTBen- 
HHKH KpOJIHKa 

3 Come on! — Bnepea! 
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hurried off to the front of the expotition with Christopher 
Robin. 

“Ali right,” said Eeyore. “We are going.” 

So off they ali went to discover the Pole. And as 
they walked, they talked to each other of this and that, 
ali except Pooh, who was making up a song. 

“This is the fırst verse,” he said to Piglet, when he 
was ready with it. 

“First verse of what?” 

“My song.” 

“What song?” 

“This one.” 

“Which one?” 

“Well, if you listen, Piglet, you’ll hear it.” 

“How do you know I’m not listening?” 

Pooh couldn’t answer that one, so he began to sing. 

They ali went off to discover the Pole, 

Owl and Piglet and Rabbit and ali; 

It’s a thing you discover, as I’ve been told 1 
By Owl and Piglet and Rabbit and ali. 

Eeyore, Christopher Robin and Pooh 
And Rabbit’s relations ali went too — 

And where the Pole was none of them knew... 2 
Sing Hey! for Owl and Rabbit and ali! 3 


1 It’s a thing you discover, as I’ve been told — 3 to to, hto 

OTKpHBaiOT, TaK MHe CKa3ajTH 

2 none [run] of them knew — hhkto M3 hmx He 3Han 

3 Bce BbiuuiH B HKCITEZIHUMIO 
(C«iHTaa h MeH5i). 

CoBa, h Py, h Kpojihk, 

H bch ero pohhh! 


“Hush!” 1 said Christopher Robin tuming round to 
Pooh. “WeTe just coming to a dangerous place.” 

“Hush!” said Pooh tuming round quickly to Piglet. 

“Hush!” said Piglet to Kanga. 

“Hush!” said Kanga to Owl, while Roo said “Hush!” 
several times to himself very quietly. 

“Hush!” said Owl to Eeyore. 

“ Hush\ n said Eeyore in a terrible voice to ali Rabbit’s 
friends-and-relations, and “Hushr they said to each other 
ali down the line, until it got to the last one of ali. 

They had come to a stream which ran betvveen high 
rocky banks, and Christopher Robin saw at önce how 
dangerous it was. 

“It’s just the place,” he explained, “for an ambush.” 2 

“What şort of bush?” whispered Pooh to Piglet. “A 
gorse-bush?” 

“My dear Pooh,” said Owl in his superior way, 
“don’t you know what an ambush is? An ambush is a şort 
of surprise.” 3 


Bch Hauıa HKcnenmuiH 
Becb jıeHb bpoaMJia no Jiecy, 

Hcıcajıa MKcneamiHfl 
Be3ae aopory k nojnocy. 

H Kaxmbifi b HKcneanuHM 
YacacHO 6 buı 6 bi par 
y3HaTb, HTO 3Ha4HT flOJIIOC 
H c neM ero edam! 

1 Hush! — Twme! 

2 it’s just the place... for an ambush ['EembuJl — 3to noaxo- 
aauıee mccto... mra 3acaabi. 

3 An ambush is a şort of surprise [ss'praız]. — 3acana — bto 
hto-to Bpoae cK>pnpH3a. 
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“An ambush, as I was going to explain to Pooh ” 
saıd Pıglet, “is a şort of surprise.” 

o h 7 f „ Pe °? I l j ? mp out at you sudd enly, that’s an 
ambush, saıd Owl. 

They were climbing very slowly and carefully up îhe 
sîream now, going from rock to rock, and after a little 
whıle they came to a place where the banks were green 
wıth grass on which they could sit down and rest. As 
soon as he saw this, Christopher Robin calied “Halt!” 1 
and they ali sat down and rested. 

“I think,” said Christopher Robin, “that we must 

eat ali our provısıons now, so that we shan’t have so 
much to carry.” 

“Eat ali our vvhat?” said Pooh. 
worJ A11 that We VC br ° Ught ’” said Pi 8 Iet > getting to 

too ^ al s a good ldea ’” said Pooh, and he got to work 

u .. “ HaA f e you a11 8 ot something?”3 asked Christopher 
Robin wıth his mouth fiili. 

“Ali except me,” said Eeyore. “As usual.” He Iooked 
round at them ın his gloomy way. “None of you are 
sıttıng on a thîstle by any chance, are you?” 4 

“Perhaps I am,” said Pooh. “Ow!” He got up and 
Iooked behind him. “Yes, I was. I thought so.” And he 
brushed off the prickles. 

1 Halt! (holtj — CTon! 

2 getting to work — npHHHMaacb 3 a ae;ıo 

3 Ha»e yo» ali got somcthing? - - Bce 3ax B a™ H o co6o« mto- 
HHöyab? 

4 None of you are sitting on a thîstle by any chance, are you’ - 

Hmepecno, mncro H3 aac cjıynaftno ne ch;imt na neprono^e? 
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“Thank you, Pooh,” said Eeyore. He moved across 
to Pooh’s place, and began to eat the thistle. 

As soon as he had finished his lunch Christopher 
Robin vvhispered to Rabbit, and Rabbit said, “Yes, yes, 
of course,” and they walked a little way up the stream 
together. 

“I don’t want the others to hear,” 1 said Christopher 
Robin. 

“Quite so,” said Rabbit, looking important. 2 

“What does the North Pole look like? Do you know, 
Rabbit?” 

“Well,” said Rabbit, “now you’re asking me.” 

“I knew önce,” said Christopher Robin carelessly. 
“But I have forgotten.” 

“It’s a flınny thing,” said Rabbit, “but I’ve forgotten 
too, but I knew önce.” 

“I suppose it’s just a pole stuck in the ground?” 3 

“Sure to be a pole,” 4 said Rabbit, “because people 
cali it a pole. If it’s a pole, it must be a pole stuck in 
the ground, because there is no other place to stick it.” 

“Yes, that’s vvhat I thought.” 

“The only thing,” said Rabbit, “is, where is it stuck 
in the ground?” 

“That’s what we’re looking for,” said Christopher 
Robin. 

1 1 don’t want the others to hear — R He xo'iy, htoöm ocTajib- 

Hbie CJIbHliaJIM 3TO 

2 looking important — c BİDkhmm bhjiom 

3 1 suppose it’s just a pole stuck in the ground? — HaBepHoe, 
3to uıeCT, BOTKHyrbiH b 3eMjiıo. (Cjioöo pole UMeem dea 3Hme- 
huh — «nomoc» u «luecm».) 

4 Sure to be a pole — HaBepmnca 3 to mecT 
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They went back to the others. Piglet was lying on his 
back, sieeping peacefully. Roo vvas washing his face and 
paws in the stream, while Kanga explained to everybody 
proudiy that this was the first time he had ever vvashed his 
face himself, and Owl vvas telling Kanga an interesting 

anecdote full of long vvords to vvhich Kanga wasn’t 
lıstening. 

Suddenly there came a sudden squeak from Roo a 
splash, and a loud cry from Kanga. 

'Roo’s fallen in!” cried Rabbit, and he and Chris¬ 
topher Robın came rushing down to the rescue. 1 

“Look at me svvimming!” 2 squeaked Roo from the 
middle of his pool. 

“Are you ali right, Roo, dear?” called Kanga 
anxious!y. 

Yes! said Roo. “Look at me sw —” and down he 
went över a waterfall into another pool. 3 

Everybody vvas doing something to help. Piglet vvas 
jumping up and dovvn and saying “Oo, I say!” Ovvl vvas 
explaining that in this case the important thing vvas to 
keep the head above the water; Kanga was jumping along 
the bank, saying “Are you sure you’re ali right, Roo, 
dear? to vvhich Roo, from the pool he vvas in at the 
moment, vvas ansvvering, “Look at me svvimming.” Eeyore 
had tumed round and hung his taü över the fnst pool into 
vvhich Roo fell. He vvas saying, “Catch on to my tail, 4 


1 came rushing down to the rescue ['reskjır] - 6 P ochjihci, bhh 3 
no peMKe Ha noMouib 

2 Look at me swimming! — FlocMOTpHTe, Kax a ruıaBaıo! 
and dovvn be went över a vvaterfaU into another pool - h ero 

noHecjıo nepe 3 3anpyay k cjıenyıomeH 3aBonn 

4 Catch on to my tail — UeruiHHca 3a moh xboct 
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little Roo, and you’ll be ali right.” Christopher Robin 
and Rabbit came hurrying past Eeyore. 

“Ali right, Roo, I’m coming,” called Christopher 
Robin. 

“Get something and put it across the stream,” shouted 
Rabbit. 

But Pooh vvas getting something. Two pools below 
Roo he vvas standing with a long pole in his pavvs, and 
Kanga came up and took one end of it, and they held it 
across the lovver part of the pool. Roo, stili shouting 
proudiy, “Look at me svvimming”, drifted up against it, 1 
and climbed out. 

“Did you see me svvimming?” 2 squeaked Roo proudiy, 
while Kanga scolded him and rubbed him dovvn. “Pooh, 
did you see me svvimming? That’s called svvimming, 3 what 
I vvas doing. Rabbit, did you see vvhat I vvas doing? 
Svvimming. Hallo, Piglet! I say, Piglet! What do you 
think I vvas doing? Svvimming! Christopher Robin, did 
you see me — ” 

But Christopher Robin vvasn’t listening. He vvas 
looking at Pooh. 

“Pooh,” he said, “vvhere did you fınd that pole?” 

Pooh looked at the pole in his hands. 

“I just found it,” he said. “I thought it vvould be 
usefiıl.” 4 

“Pooh,” said Christopher Robin solemnly, “the 
expedition is över. You have found the North Pole!” 


1 drifted up against it — npmıiBapTOBajıcfl okojio Hero (uıecıa) 

2 Did you see me swimming? — Bbi bhüc.ih, xax a ruıaBan? 

3 That’s called swimming — 9 to Ha3biBaeTca mıaBaHHe 

4 1 thought it vvould be usefiıl. — R noayMara, hto oh 6y.neT 
nojıe 3 eH (npuroüHTca). 
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“Oh!” said Pooh. 

Eeyore was sitting with his tail in the water when 
they ali got back to him. 

“Teli Roo to be quick, somebody,” he said. “My 
tail’s getting cold.” 1 

“Here I am!” squeaked Roo. 

“Oh, there you are.” 

“Did you see me swimming?” 

Eeyore took his tail out ol the water, and waved it 
from side to side. 

“As I thought,” he said. “Lost ali feeling.” 2 

“Poorold Eeyore! Fil dıy itforyou,”saidChristopher 
Robm, and he took out his handkerchief and rubbed it up. 

“Thank you, Christopher Robin. You’re the only 
one who understands about tails.” 3 

“Never mind, Eeyore,” said Christopher Robin, 
rubbıng the tail. “Is that better?” 

“It’s feeling better. It belongs again.” 4 

“Hullo, Eeyore,” said Pooh, coming up to them 
vvith his pole. 

“Hullo, Pooh. Thank you for asking, but I shall be 
able to use it again in a day or two.” 

“Use what?” said Pooh. 

“What we are talking about.” 

“I wasn’t talking about anything,” said Pooh, looking 
surprised. 


1 My tail’s getting cold. — y mchh 3aMep3aeT xboct. 

2 Lost ali feeling. — rjoTepjuı BCHKyıo HyBCTBHTejibHOCTb. 

You’re the only one who understands about tails. — Tbi — 

eflHHCTBeHHblM, KTO OOHHMaeT TOJIK B XBÖCTâX. 

4 It belongs again. — Oh BHOBb craa mohm. (H chobû crajı ero 
‘lyBCTBOBaTb.) 


“My mistake again. I thought you were saying how 
sorry you were about my tail, because you could not 
help?” 

“No,” said Pooh. “That wasn’t me,” he said. He 
thought for a little and then said helpfully, “Perhaps it 
was somebody else.” 

“Well, thank him for me when you see him.” 

Pooh looked aımously at Christopher Robin. 

“Pooh’s found the North Pole,” said Christopher 
Robin. “Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Pooh looked modestly down. 

“Is that it?” said Eeyore. 

“Yes,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Is that what we were looking for?” 

“Yes,” said Pooh. 

They stuck the pole in the ground, and Christopher 
Robin tied a message on to it. 

NORTH POLE DISCOVERED BY POOH 1 
POOH FOUND IT! 

Then they ali went home again. And I think, but I 
am not quite sure, that Roo had a hot bath and went 
straight to bed. But Pooh went back to his own house, 
and feeling very proud of what he had done, and so had a 
little something to celebrate his discovery. 


1 NORTH POLE DISCOVERED BY POOH - CEBEPHblfİ 
nOJHOC, OTKPblTblkl nyxoM 
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Chapter Nine 

In which Piglet is entirely 
surromded by water 1 

It rained and it rained and it rained. Piglet told 
himself that he had never in ali his life seen so much 
rain. Days and days and days of rain. 

“If only,” he thought, as he looked out of the window, 
“I had been in Pooh’s house, or Christopher Robin’s 

1 In whicb Piglet is entirely surrounded by water — B kotopoh 
riHTa'ioK coBepmeHHO OKpyaceH boüoh 
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house, or Rabbit’s house when it began to rain then I 
should have had company ali this time. 1 But now I am here 
ali alone.” And he imagined he was with Pooh, and was 
saying, “Did you ever see such rain, Pooh?” And Pooh 
said, “Isn’t it awfuL Piglet?” and Piglet said, “I wonder 
how it is över Christopher Robin’s way,” 2 and Pooh said, 
“I think poor old Rabbit is about flooded out 3 by this time.” 
It was a pity he couldn’t talk to anyone. 

For it was rather exciting. The little dry ditches in 
which Piglet had run so often had become streams, the 
little streams across which he had splashed were rivers, 
and the river, between whose steep banks they had played 
so happily, had flooded out of its own bed. 4 Piglet was 

frightened. 

“It’s unpleasant,” he said to himself, “to be a very 
small animal fully surrounded by water. Christopher Robin 
and Pooh can escape by climbing trees, 3 and Kanga can 
escape by jumping, and Rabbit can escape by digging a 
hole, and Owl can escape by flying,'and Eeyore can 
escape by — by making a loud noise, and here am I, 
surrounded by water and I can’t do anything .” 

1 If only... I had been in Pooh’s house... then I should have had 
company ali this time. - Ecjih 6u... fl 6 mji y riyxa... Toraa a 
HMea 6bi oöuıecTBO (KOMnaHHio) Bce oto BpeMn. 

2 1 wonder how it is över Christopher Robin’s way - Hmepec- 
ho, KaK nena y Kpucıoc^epa PobHHa 

3 poor old Rabbit is about flooded out — 6eaH«ry KpojiHKa, 
HBBepHOe, CMbUIO Boaoil 

4 the river... had flooded out of its own bed — peMKa... Bbiııuıa 
H3 öeperoB 

5 Robin and Pooh can escape by climbing trees - Po6hh m riyx 
MoryT cnacracb, B3o6paBiiincb Ha jıepeBO 
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It went on raining, and every day the water got a 
little higher, until now it was nearly up to Piglet’s 
window... and stili he hadn’t done anything. 

“There’s Pooh,” 1 he thought to himself. “Pooh hasn’t 
much brain, but he never comes to any harm. 2 He does 
silly things and they tum out right. There’s Owl. Owl 
knows things. 3 He will loıow the right thing to do when 
surrounded by water. There’s Rabbit. He hasn’t leamt in 
books, but he can always think of a clever plan. There’s 
Kanga. She will do a good thing. And there’s Eeyore. 
But he’s always so miserable. He won’t mind the rain. 
But I wonder what Christopher Robin does when it rains 
and rains for days.” 

Then suddenly he remembered a story which 
Christopher Robin had told him about a man on a desert 
island vvho had written something in a bottle and thrown 
it into the sea. So Piglet said to himself, ‘TU write 
something in a bottle and throvv it in the water. Then 
perhaps somebody will come and rescue me.” 

He left the window and began to look for a pencil. 
At last he found a pencil and a small piece of dry paper, 
and a bottle. And he vvrote on one side of the paper: 

HELP! PİGLET (ME ) 4 
and on the other side: 

IT’S ME PİGLET, HELP HELP! 


There’s Pooh — 3d. Bot riyx, HanpMMep 

2 he never comes to any harm — oh HHKoraa He nocTpaaaeT 

3 Owl knows things. — CoBa noHHMaeT tojik b aejıax. 

4 HELP! PİGLET (ME) - riOMOrHTE! IOTAHOK (3T0 fl) 
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Then he put the paper in the bottle, and he corked 
the bottle, 1 and he threw the bottle out of the window as 
far as he could throw— splashl He watched it floating 
slowly away in the distance, until his eyes ached. 

“So now,” he thought, “somebody else will have to do 
something, and I hope they will do it soon, because if they 
don’t I shall have to swim, which I can’t, so I hope they do 
it soon.” And then he gave a veıy long sigh and said, “I 
wish Pooh was here. 2 It’s so much more friendly with two.” 3 

* * * 

When the rain began, Pooh was asleep. It rained, 
and it rained, and it rained, and he slept and he slept 
and he slept. He had had a tiring day. 4 You remember 
how he discovered the North Pole. He was so proud of 
this that he asked Christopher Robin one day, “Are there 
any other Poles that a bear of little brain can discover?” 

“There’s a South Pole,” said Christopher Robin, 
“and I think there’s an East Pole and a West Pole, but 
people don’t talk about them.” 

Pooh was very glad when he heard this, and said, 
“Let us have an expotition to discover the East Pole.” 
But Christopher Robin wanted to do something else with 
Kanga; so Pooh went out to discover the East Pole by 
himself. Whether he discovered it or not, nobody knows, 


1 corked the bottle — 3aKpbuı öyrbiJiKy npoÖKOH 
2 1 wish Pooh was here. — )Ka;ib, hto 3aecb hct Flyxa. 

3 It ? s so much more friendly with two. — B.sbocm ropa3ao Be- 
ceaee. 

4 He had had a tiring day. — y Hero 6bm yroMHTejibHbiH neHb. 
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but he was so tired when he got home, that he fell asleep 
in his chair, and slept and slept and slept. 

Then suddenly he was dreaming. 1 He was at the East 
Pole, and it was a very cold pole with the coldest şort of 
snovv and ice ali över it. He had found a hole in a tree 
to sleep in, but there vvasn’t room for his legs; 2 so he had 
left them outside. And his legs got cold. Suddenly he 
woke up with an Ow!— and there he was, sitting in his 
chair with his feet in the water, and water ali round him! 

He splashed to his door and looked out... 

“This is serious,” said Pooh. “I must have an escape.” 3 

So he took his laıgest pot of honey and escaped with 
it to a big branch of his tree, and then he climbed down 
again and escaped with another pot... and when the whole 
escape was över, 4 Pooh was sitting on his branch, dangling 
his legs, 5 and there, near him, were ten pots of honey... 

Two days later, there Pooh was sitting on his branch, 
dangling his legs, and there, near him, were four pots 
of honey... 

Three days later, there Pooh was, sitting on his 
branch; dangling his legs, and there, near him, was one 
pot of honey. 

Four days later, there was Pooh... 

And it was on the moming of the fourth day that 


1 Then suddenly he was dreaming. — 3aıeM eMy Büpyr npn- 

CHHJICfl COH. 

2 but there wasn’t room for his legs — ho TaM He 6t>mo Mecıa 
mm ero Hor 

3 1 must have an escape. — MHe Hajıo cnacaTbcn. 

4 the whole escape was över — Korna bch cnacaTejibHan 3 kc- 
neflHUHfl 6buıa OKOmeHa 

5 dangling his legs — 6ojrran HoraMH 
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Piglet’s bottle came floating past him, and with one loud 
cry of “Honey!” Pooh jumped into the water, caught the 
bottle, and climbed back to his tree again. 

“Bother!” said Pooh, as he opened it. “Ali that wet 
for nothing. 1 What’s that bit of paper doing?” 

He took it out and looked at it. 

“It’s a message,” he said to himself. “And that letter 
is a ‘P’, and ‘P’ means ‘Pooh’, so it’s a very important 
message to me, and I can’t read it. I must fmd Christopher 
Robin or Owl or Piglet, one of those clever readers who 
can read, and they will teli me what this message means. 

Only I can’t swim. Bother!” 

Then he had an idea. It was a good idea. He said 

to himself: 

“If a bottle can float, then a jar can float, and ıi a 
jar floats, 1 can sit on the top of it, if it’s a very big jar. 

So he took his biggest jar and corked it up. “Ali 
boats have a name,” he said, “so 1 shall cali mine The 
Floating Bear T 2 And with these words he put his boat into 
the water and jumped in. Sometimes he was under the 
jar and sometimes he was on top of it. But at last he was 
able to sit on top of it and The Floating Bear and Pooh 
moved proudly through the water. 

* * * 

Christopher Robin lived at the very top of the 
forest. It rained, and it rained, and it rained,. but the 
water couldn’t come up to his house. It was interesting 
to look down into the valleys and see the water ali 


1 Ali that wet for nothing. — sd. TaK npoMOKHyrb 3a3pH. 

2 The Floating Bear — FİJiaByMHH MejiBenb 
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round him, but it rained so hard that he stayed indoors 
most of the time, and thought about things. 1 Every 
moming he went out with his ıımbrella and put a stick 
in the place where the water came up to, and every 
next moming he went out and couldn’t see his stick any 
more, so he put another stick in the place where the 
water came up to. On the moming of the fıfth day he 
saw the water ali round him, and knew that for the 
first time in his life he was on a real island. Which was 
very exciting. 

It was on this moming that Owl came flying över 
the water to say “How do you do?” to his friend Chris- 
topher Robin. 

“I say, Owl,” said Christopher Robin, “isn’t this 
fun? Fm on an island.” 

“The atmospheric conditions have been very un- 
favourable lately,” 2 said Owl. 

“The what?” 

“There has been a lot of rain,” explained Owl. 

“Yes,” said Christopher Robin. “There has.” 

“The flood-level has reached an unprecedented 
height.” 3 

“The who?” 

“There’s a lot of water about,” explained Owl. 


1 and thought about things — m pa3MwnuiHJi o bchkoh bcothhc 

2 The atmospheric [ aetmas'fenk] conditions have been very 
unfavouraMe [/vn'feıvarabal] lately - ATMOcthepHbie anneHHa 6wm 
He coBceM 6jıaronpnaTHbiMH b nocjıeflHee BpeMa 

3 The flood-level ['fUd'Ievl] has reached an unprecedented 
[An'pfesıdentıd] height [haıt], — YpoBeHb naBOAKa aocTHr ne- 

ÖblBaJIOH BblCOTbl. 


“Yes,” said Christopher Robin, “there is. Have 
you seen Pooh?” 

“No.” 

“I hope he’s ali right,” said Christopher Robin. “I 
expect Piglet’s with him. Do you think they’re ali right, 
Owi?” 

“I expect so.” 

“Go and see, Owl, please. Because Pooh hasn’t 
got very much brain, and he may do something silly, and 
I love him so much, Owl. Do you see, Owl?” 

“That’s ali right,” said Owl. “Fil go. Back directly.” 1 
And he flew off. 

In a little while he was back again. 

“Pooh isn’t there,” he said. 

“Not there?” 

“He has been there. He was sittirig on a branch of 
his tree outside his house with nine pots of honey. But he 
isn’t there now.” 

“Oh, Pooh!” cried Christopher Robin. “Where are 
you?” 

“Here I am,” said a voice behind him. 

“Pooh!” 

They rushed into each other’s arms. 

“How did you get here, Pooh?” asked Christopher 
Robin, when he was ready to talk again. 

“On my boat,” said Pooh proudly. “I had a veıy 
important message that came in a bottle. I couldn’t read 
it because I had got some water in my eyes, so I brought 
it to you. On my boat.” 

With these proud words he gave Christopher Robin 
the message. 


1 Back directly. — HeMezuıeHHO BepHycb Ha3aa. 
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“But it’s from Piglet!” cried Christopher Robin when 
he had read it. 

“Isn’t there anything about Pooh in it?” asked Bear. 
Christopher Robin read the message aloud 

“Oh, are those ‘PV piglets? I thought they were 
poohs. 

“We must rescue him at önce! I thought he was with 
y° u , Pooh. Owl, can you rescue him on your back?” 

little * d ° n 1 S °’” Sa ^ w ^ en he ^ ad thought a 

Then please fly to him at önce and say that rescue is 

comıng. And Pooh and I vvill think of a rescue and come 

very quıckly. Oh, don’t talk , Owl, go on quick!” So OwI 
flew off. 

« . T 0W then > Pooh ’” said Christopher Robin 
where s your boat?” 

“I must say,” exp!ained Pooh as they walked down 
totheshore of the island, “that it isn’t just an ordinarv 
şort of boat. Sometimes it’s a boat, and sometimes it’s 
more of an accident. 1 It ali depends.” 

“Depends on what?” 

On whether I’m on the top of it or under it.” 

“Oh! Well, where is it?” 

Bear KThere! ” ^ Pooh ’ P° intin § proudly to The Floating 

It wasn t what Christopher Robin expected, and 
tlıe more he looked at it, the more he thought what a 
brave and clever bear Pooh was. 

d u- <Bu İ İt S 100 sma11 for ^ of us >” sa id Christopher 

Robin sadly. 

1 and sometimes it’s more of an accident - a nnoraa 3TO B poae 
Hecyacmoro cjıynan 
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“Three of us with Piglet.” 

“That makes it smaller stili. Oh, Pooh Bear, what 
shall we do?” 

And then this bear, Pooh Bear, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
F. O. P. (Friend of Piglet’s), R. C. (Rabbit’s 
Companion), P. D. (Pole Discoverer) and T. F. 1 (Tail- 
fınder) — in fact, Pooh himself — said something so 
clever that Christopher Robin could only look at him 
with mouth and eyes öpen. He thought: “Is this really 
the bear of very little brain whom I have known and 
loved so long?” 

“We could 2 go in your umbrella,” said Pooh. 

“We could go in your umbrella,” said Pooh. 

♦ • 

“We could go in your umbrella,” said Pooh. 

“!!!!!!” 

For suddenly Christopher Robin saw that they could.- 
He opened his umbrella and put it point downwards in 
the water. 3 It floated but wobbled. Pooh got in. It upset 
and Pooh found himself in the water. After a short drink 
whıch he didn’t really want he swam back to Christopher 
Robin. Then they both got in together, and it stopped 
wobbling. 

“I shall cali this boat The Brain of Pooh said 

1 F. O. P.... R. C.... P. D. ... T. F. ... — 3necb aBTop ınyra 
Hcnojib3yeT coKpameHHH, KOTOpbie npHHHTO jıaBaTt nocjTe 
d>aMHJiHH b c«l)HUHanbHbix 6yMarax. HanpHMep: Mr. Brown, 
PhD = Doctor of Philosophy [fi'lnsafı]. 

2 We could — Mbi Mor^H 6bi 

3 and put it point downwards in the water — w onycrmı ero 
ocrpueM b BOjıy 
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Christopher Robin, and The Brain of Pooh set sail 1 in a 
south-westerly direction. 

You can imagine Piglet’s joy when at last he saw 
the shıp. In after-years 2 he liked to thinkthat he had 
been ın very great danger during the tenible flood. 3 4 You 
can imagine Piglet’s joy when at last he saw the good 
shıp, The Brain of Pooh (Captain, C. Robin; İst Matef 
P. Bear) coming över the sea to rescue him... 

And that is really the end of the stoıy. 


1 set sail — ompaBHJiCH b naaBaHHe 

2 In after-years — B nocjıeayıoıUMe ro^u 

3 in very great danger during the tenible flood - b öojibiuoh 
onacHOcra bo BpeMH yacacHoro rroTona 

4 İst Mate IlepBbm noMouiHMK (KanHTaiia) 



Chapter Ten 

In which Christopher Robin 
gives a Pooh party 
and we say good-bye 

One day when the Sun had come back över the 
forest, and it was spring again, Christopher Robin whistled 
a special şort of vvhistle and Owl came flying to see what 
he wanted. 

1 In whicb Christopher Robin gives a Pooh party — B KOTopoü 
KpHCTo<J)ep Poöhh ycTpanBaeT npaaziHMK b uecn. üyxa 
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“OwI,” said Christopher Robin, “I am going to give 
a party.” 

“Are you?” said Owl. 

“And it is a special şort of party, because it’s because 
of what Pooh did when he did what he did to save Piglet 
from the flood.” 

“Oh, is it?” said Owl. 

“Yes, so will you teli Pooh as quickly as you can, 
and ali the others, because it will be tomorrow.” 

“Oh, will it?” said Owl, stili being as helpful as 
possible. 1 

“So will you go and teli them, Owl?” 

Owl tried to think of something veıy wise to say, but 
couldn’t, so he flew off to teli the others. And the fıret 
person he told was Pooh. 

“Pooh,” he said, “Christopher Robin is giving a 
party.” 

“Oh!” said Pooh. And then he said, “Will there be 
those little cakes?” 

Owl felt that it was beneath him to talk about little 
cakes, 2 so he told Pooh what Christopher Robin had said, 
and flew off to Eeyore. 

“A party for me?” thought Pooh to himself. “How 
grand!” 3 4 And he wanted ali the other animaîs to kno^ 
that it is a special Pooh party because of his wonderful 

1 stili being as helpfiıi as possible -- cTapanch no-npeacHeMy 

ÖHTb nO BO3M0XH0CTM yCrtyXJIHBOH 

2 it was beneath him to talk about little cakes - sto 6buıo HHxe 
ee aocTonHCTBa — öeceaoBaTb o nnpoxxax 

3 How grand! — 3d. Bor 3aopoBo! 

4 And he wanted ali the other animals to know — M oh 3 axo- 
Tea, Mioöbi Bce apyrue 3Bepw y3Hajın 
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ships: The Floating Bear and The Brain of Pooh. And a 
song began to sing in his head. 

ANXIOUS POOH SONG 

3 Cheers for Pooh! 1 
(For Who?) 

For Pooh — 

(Why, what did he do?) 

I thought you knew; 

He saved his friend from the flood! 

3 Cheers for Bear! 

(For where?) 

For Bear — 

He couldn’t swim, 

But he rescued him! 

(He rescued who?) 

Oh, listen, do! 

I am talking of Pooh — 

(Of who ?) 

Of Pooh! 

Well, Pooh was a Bear of enormous brain 2 
(Just say it again.) 

Of enormous brain — 

(Of enormous what?) 

Well, he ate a lot, 

And I don’t know if he could swim or not, 

But he managed to float 

1 3 Cheers for Pooh! — 3d. Ra 3apaBCTByeT flyx! (öytce. Tpn 
pa3a npoKpuHMM ypa FIyxy!) 

2 a Bear of enormous brain — yxacno yMHhiiı Me/iBejib 
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On a şort of boat 1 
(On a şort of what?) 

Well, a şort of pot — 

So now let’s give him three hearty cheers 2 
And hope he’ll be with us for years and years. 

3 Cheers for Pooh! 

(For who?) 

For Pooh — 

3 Cheers for Bear! 

(For where?) 

For Bear — 

3 Cheers for the wonderful Winnie-the-Pooh! 
{Just teli me, somebody - WHAT Di D HE DO?) 

While this was going on inside him, 3 Owi was talking 
to Eeyore. 

“Eeyore,” said Owl, “Christopher Robin is giving 
a party.” 

“Very interesting,” said Eeyore. 

“There is an invitation for you.” 

“What’s that like?” 

“An invitation! It’s asking you to the party. Tomor- 

row.” 

Eeyore shook his head slowly. 

“You mean Piglet. The little fellow with the excited 
ears. That’s Piglet. I’U teli him.” 

“No, no!” said Owl, he was getting quite angry. 
“It’s you!” 

1 on a şort of boat — Ha k3koh-to jioüohkc 

2 let’s give him three hearty cheers - naiiaMTe TpmKabi npo- 
kphhhm eMy «ypa» 

3 WhıJe this was going on inside him — M noıca Bce 3to 3ByHajıo 
y Hero BHyrpH 


“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. Christopher Robin said, ‘Ali 
of them. Teli ali of them.’” 

“Ali of them, except Eeyore?” 

“Ali of them, ” said Owl. 

“Ah!” said Eeyore. “A mistake, no doubt, 1 but I 
shall come. Only it may rain tomorrow.” 

But it didn’t rain. Christopher Robin had made a 
long table out of some long pieces of wood, and they ali 
sat round it. Christopher Robin sat at one end, and Pooh 
sat at the other, and between them on one side were Owl 
and Eeyore and Piglet, and between them on the other 
side were Rabbit, and Roo and Kanga. And ali Rabbit’s 
friends and relations sat ali around on the grass and waited. 

It was the first party to which Roo had ever been, 
and he was very excited. As soon as they had sat down he 
began to talk. 

“Hallo, Pooh!” he squeaked. 

“Hallo, Roo!” said Pooh. 

Roo jumped up and down in his seat for a little 
while and then began again. 

“Hallo, Piglet!” he squeaked. 

Piglet waved a paw at him, as he was too busy to 
say anything. 

“Hallo, Eeyore,” said Roo. 

Eeyore nodded gloomily at him. “It will rain soon,” 
he said. 

Roo looked to see if it didn’t, and it didn’t, so he 
said, “Hallo, Owl!” — and Owl said, “Hallo, my little 
fellow”, in a friendly way. Kanga said to Roo, “Drink 
up your milk first, dear, and talk aftenvards.” So Roo, 


' A mistake, no doubt — 3to oınnbıca, 6e3 coMHeHHH 
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who was drinking his milk, tried to say that he could do 
both at önce. 1 And he was patted on the back 2 and dried 
for a long time afterwards. 

When they had ali nearly eaten enough, 3 Christopher 
Robin bumped on the table with his spoon, and everybody 
stopped talking and was very silent, except Roo. 

“This party,” said Christopher Robin, “is a party 
because of what someone did, and we ali know who it 
was, and it’s his party, because of what he did, and I’ve 
got a present for him and here it is.” Then he looked 
about a little and whispered, “Where is it?” 

“Here it is!” cried Christopher Robin excitedly. “Pass 
it down to silly old Pooh. It’s for Pooh.” 

“For Pooh?” said Eeyore. 

“Of course it is. The best bear in ali the world.” 

Eeyore tried to say something, but nobody was 
listening. 

They were ali saying, “Öpen it, Pooh”, “What is it, 
Pooh?”, “I know what it is”, “No, you don’t”. And of 
course Pooh was opening it as quickly as ever he could. 
He didn’t cut the string, because you never know when a 
bit of string may be useful. At last he managed to undo it. 4 

When Pooh saw what it was, he nearly fell down, 
he was so pleased. It was a special pencil case. 5 There 

1 that he could do both at önce — hto Moaceı aejıaTb m to, m 
apyroe oaHOBpeMeHHO 

2 And he w as patted on the back — M ero xjıonajiH no emme 

3 When they had ali nearly eaten enongh — Koraa ohm ece 
6bUIH nOMTM CblTbl 

4 At last he managed to undo it. — HaKOHen eMy ynanocb pa3- 
BH3aTb y3ejı. 

5 a special pencil case — cneuHajibHbift neHajı 
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were pencils in it, a knife to sharpen the pencils, a 
rubber to rub out anything which you had spelt wrong, 1 
and a ruler to rule lines for the words to walk on, 2 and 
blue pencils and red pencils and green pencils. And ali 
these lovely things were ali for Pooh. 

“Oh!” said Pooh. 

“Oh, Pooh!” said everybody else except Eeyore. 

“Thank you,” said Pooh. 

Later on, when they had ali said “Good-bye” and 
“Thank you ” to Christopher Robin, Pooh and Piglet 
walked home thoughtfully together in the golden evening, 
and for a long time they were silent. 

“When you wake up in the moming, Pooh,” said 
Piglet at last, “what’s the fırst thing you say to yourself?” 

“What’s for breakfast?” said Pooh. “What do you 
say, Piglet?” 

“I say, I wonder what’s going to happen exciting 
todayV 3 said Piglet. 

Pooh nodded. 

“It’s the same thing,” he said. 

* * * 

“And did anything exciting happen?” asked Chris¬ 
topher Robin. 

“When?” 


1 a rubber to rub out anything which you had spelt wrong — h 
pe3HHKa, HTOÖbi cTHpaTb Bce, 4 to HanncaHO HeBepuo 

2 and a ruler to rule lines for the words to walk on — m .tmhcm- 

Ka, ’ITOÖbl HepTHTb JIHHHH, nO KOTOpblM pa3ryjIHBaiOT CJIOBa 

3 1 wonder what’s going to happen exciting today? - HHTepec- 
ho, a hto ocoöeHHoro npoH30ilaeT ceroaHa? 
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“Next moming.” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

“Could you think and teli me and Pooh some day?” 
“If you want it very much,” I said. 

“Pooh does,” said Christopher Robin. 


Activities 



Chapter One 

Checking Comprehension 

Who said it? 

1) “I wonder if you’ve got such a thing as a balloon 
about you?” 

2) “But you don’t get honey with balloons.” 

3) “You look like a Bear who is holding on to a 
balloon.” 

4) “I think these are the wrong şort of bees.” 

Say who: 

1) asked to teli a story about Winnie-the-Pooh. 

2) climbed the tree. 

3) went to his friend Christopher Robin. 

4) had a party the day before. 

5) sang a little cloud song. 

6) flew around the cloud. 

Say who in the story is: 

helpful / funny / friendly / rather silly/ honey-loving. 

Say true, false or I don ’t know. 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh and Christopher Robin were 
friends. 

2) Winnie-the-Pooh didn’t like stories about himself. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh thought for a long time sitting 
near the oak-tree. 


4) Winnie-the-Pooh didn’t like honey at ali. 

5) It was Thursday when Winnie-the-Pooh decided 
to get some honey. 

6) Winnie-the-Pooh wanted to deceive the bees 
trying to look like a cloud. 

7) Christopher Robin had no balloon at home. 

8) There were about a hundred bees flying around 
the tree. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Christopher Robin aimed at the balloon, and fıred. 

2) “Christopher Robin, you must shoot the balloon 
with your gun,” he said to his friend. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh went to his friend Christopher 
Robin. 

4) He sat down at the foot of the oak-tree and 
began to think. 

5) Christopher Robin hit the balloon and Winnie- 
the-Pooh floated down to the ground. 

6) Winnie-the-Pooh came to an öpen place in the 
middle of the forest. 

7) Pooh began to climb the tree. 

8) Pooh crawled out of the gorse-bush. 

9) He fell from the tree because the branch, he 
stood on, broke. 

10) Winnie-the-Pooh took a blue balloon and tried 
to get honey but he couldn’t reach it. 

Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Winnie~the-Pooh come to when he 
was out walking? 

2) What noise came from the top of the tree? 
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3) Why did Winnie-the-Pooh begin to climb the tree? 

4) What happened when he stood on that branch? 

5) Who was the fırst person Winnie-the-Pooh 
thought of? 

6) What did Winnie-the-Pooh want the balloon for? 

7) What did Winnie-the-Pooh do to look like a 
small black cloud? 

8) Why did Winnie-the-Pooh ask Christopher Robin 
to bring his umbrella? 

9) What did Winnie-the-Pooh think about the şort 
of bees from the tree? 

10) What did Pooh ask Christopher Robin to do to 
get him down? 


m Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say which of the words is the Odd One Out. 

• bear, fox, bee, wolf, hare 

• branch, tree, leaf, trunk, root 

• green, blue, black, little 

• bush, cloud, star, sun, moon 

• rain, wind, snow, day 


2 


What is the opposite? Match the words in two columns. 


silly 

top 

begin 

muddy 

down 

alv/ays 

wrong 


clean 

UP 

right 

never 

stop 

smart 

foot 


3 Compiete the sentences. The words from the box can hdp you. 


make 

muddy 

reach 

wrong 

foot 

climb 

floated 

aimed 


1) Winnie-the-Pooh sat down at the __of 

the tree. 

2) “I know that the bees__ honey.” 

3) So he began to_the tree. 

4) Winnie-the-Pooh went to a very_place 

and rolled until he was black ali över. 

5) Winnie-the-Pooh_gracefully up into the 

sky. 

6) He could see the honey, he could smell the 

honey but he couldn’t_the honey. 

7) “I think the bees make the_şort of honey.” 

8) Christopher Robin_very carefiılly at the 

balloon, and fıred. 

4 Put the verbs in brackets into the correct tense form. 

1) A long time ago Winnie-the-Pooh (live) in a forest. 

2) Winnie-the-Pooh (come) to an öpen place in 
the middle of the forest. 

3) He (sit) down at the foot of the tree, (put) his 
head betvveen his paws and (begin) to think. 
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4) He (think) for a long time. 

5) Then he (get) up and (say) to himself: “That 
buzzing noise means something.” 

6) He (begin) to climb the tree. As he (climb) he 
(sing) a little song to himself. 

7) “Oh, help!” (say) Pooh, as he (fail) ten feet on 
the branch below him. 

8) So Winnie-the-Pooh (go) to his friend Christopher 
Robin who (live) in another part of the forest. 

9) Christopher Robin (take) two balloons home 
with him, so he (have) a green balloon and a 
blue balloon. 

10) Pooh Bear (float) gracefully up into the sky 
and (stay) there. 

11) “You (not miss),” (say) Pooh, “but you (miss) 
the balloon.” 

12) His arms (be) very stiff from holding on to the 
string of the balloon ali that time. 

Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) After that he tumed head-over-heels. t 

2) “Perhaps they think that you 're going after their 

honey.” ^ 

3) “I think that the bees suspect something.” 

4) “It is important to deceive the Queen Bee.” 

5) “Shall I put my umbrella m/j?” 

6) When a fly sat on his nose he had to blow it off. 

Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Önce upon a time Winnie-the-Pooh lived _a 

forest. One day he came_an öpen place_the 


middle_the forest. He sat_near a large oak- 

tree and began to think. He thought_a long time 

and then decided to climb the tree to get some honey. 
As he climbed he sang a little song himself. When he 

fell from the tree, the fırst person he thought_was 

Christopher Robin. Winnie-the-Pooh asked Chris¬ 
topher Robin: “Have you got such a thing as a 

balloon _you?” “What do you want a balloon 

_?” Pooh looked _to see that nobody was 

listening and said _ a deep vvhisper: “Honey!” 

“But you don’t get honey_balloons,” answered 

the boy. Christopher Robin was_a party yesterday 

_the house_his friend Piglet and he had balloons 

_the party. So he took a green balloon and a blue 

balloon home_him. Pooh had to choose which of 

the two balloons to take. He put his head _his 

paw$ and thought very carefully. He said: “When you 

go_honey_a balloon, the great thing is not 

to let the bees know you’re coming.” 


^ Discussing the Text 

Explain why: 

1) there came a loud buzzing noise from the top of 
the oak-tree. 

2) Winnie-the-Pooh began to climb the tree. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh went to his friend Christopher 
Robin. 

4) Pooh chose the blue balloon. 

5) Pooh thought that those were the wrong şort of 
bees. 
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6) Christopher Robin had to fire at the balloon for 
the second time. 

7) Pooh’s arms stayed up straight in the air for 
more than a week. 

8) they cali him Pooh. 

Prove that: 

1) Christopher Robin was very fond of Pooh. 

2) Winnie-the-Pooh loved honey. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh was rather silly but fiınny. 


Chapter Two 

? Cheddng Comprehension 
1 Who said it? 

1) “I heard you quite well the fırst time.” 

2) “Is anybody at home?” 

3) “What about a mouthful of something?” 

4) “Then there’s only one thing you can do. You 
must get thin again.” 


3 Imagine that you are Winnie-the-Pooh. Speak about: 

1) Christopher Robin. 

2) the bees on the top of the oak-tree. 

3) your adventure in the forest. 

4 Read and draw. 

1) Draw a picture of an öpen place with a large 
oak-tree in the middle of the forest. 

2) Draw a picture of the bees’ nest on the top of 
the tree. 

3) Draw a portrait of Winnie-the-Pooh blowing a 
fly off his nose. 

5 Role-play. 

Imagine that Winnie-the-Pooh and Christopher 
Robin discuss their adventure in the forest. Which 
of them do you think is rather serious about it? Which 
of them would like to laugh at it, but doesn’t? Act 
out their conversation. 


2 Say who: 

L) came to his friend Rabbit. 

2) liked a little something at eleven o’clock in the 

moming. 

3) vvanted to use Pooh’s back legs as a towel-horse. 

4) read a Sustaining Book to Winnie-the-Pooh. 

5) helped to pull Winnie-the-Pooh out of the hole. 


3 Make the right choice: 

1) Pooh made up a 
little hum as he was 


2) When Pooh came to 
the hole he called 
out 


a) having breakfast. 

b) walking through the 
forest. 

c) doing his moming 
exercises. 

a) “Is anybody at home?” 

b) “Whose house is this?” 

c) “Hallo, Piglet, is 
that you?” 
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3) Pooh decided to eat a) jam and bread. 

b) condensed milk and 
honey. 

c) honey and bread. 

4) When Pooh got stuck a) Christopher Robin. 

Rabbit vvent to b) Piglet. 

c) Eeyore. 

5) Christopher Robin a) some days. 

said that Pooh had b) a month. 
to stay there for c) a week. 

6) During that vveek a) a lot of different food. 

Pooh ate b)once a day. 

c) nothing. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) And then, suddenly Pooh said “Pop!” just as if 
a cork was coming out of a bottle. 

2) Christopher Robin said that they had to vvait 
until Pooh got thin again. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh was walking through the forest 
one day. 

4) He took hold of Pooh’s front paws and they ali 
pulied together. 

5) Then he started to climb out of the hole but got 
stuck. 

6) For a week Christopher Robin read a book to 
Winnie-the-Pooh. 

7) With a nod of thanks to his friends he went on 
with his walk through the forest. 
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8) At the end of the week Christopher Robin said 
“No w!” 

9) He came to his friend Rabbit and ate some honey 
and condensed milk. 

10) Rabbit decided to fetch Christopher Robin. 

5 Answer the questions. 

1) Who was walking in the forest humming proudly 
to himself? 

2) What hole did he suddenly come to? 

3) Was he glad to see the hole? 

4) What did Pooh like to have at eleven o’clock in 
the moming? 

5) Did Rabbit give Pooh anything to eat? 

6) What happened to Winnie-the-Pooh when he 
tried to climb out of the hole? 

7) Whom did Rabbit go for? 

8) Did Christopher Robin say anything when he 
saw the front half of Pooh? 

9) What book was Christopher Robin reading to 
Winnie-the-Pooh? 

10) How long did he read? 

11) Who helped Christopher Robin to pull Winnie- 
the-Pooh out of the hole? 

12) What did Winnie-the-Pooh do when he got out 
of the hole? 


Q Working mth Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 What is the opposite? Match the words in two columns: 
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silence 

come in 

full 

pull 

give 

good 

thin 

everybody 


bad 

push 

fat 

nobody 
empty 
noise 
come out 
take 


Say what the italicizcd words mean. 

1) He was humming this hum to himself. 

2) I heard you quite well the first time.” 

3) “But don’t bother about bread, please.” 

4) Pooh Bear stretched out a paw. 

5) Well, well, I shall go and fetch Christopher 
Robin.” 

6) Rabbıt scratched his whiskers thoughtfully. 

7) He went on his walk through the forest, humming 
proudly to himself. 

Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
you. 


vvonder 
called out 
loud 
hole 
noise 
first 
silence 
humming 


1) Winnie-the-Pooh was walking through the 

forest one day and was .__ proudly to 

himself. 

2) Then he began to_what everybody else 

was doing. 

3) Suddenly he came to a sandy bank, and in the 

bank was a large_- 

4) So he put his head into the hole and-: 

“Is anybody at home?” 

5) There was a sudden _from inside the 

hole, and then-• , 

6) “Don’t shout so_. said a voıce, I 

heard you quite well the_time. 


4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

Winnie-the-Pooh began to climb - -the 

hole. He pulled _ his front paws and pushed 

_his back paws. Rabbit wanted to go - a 

walk too. As the front door was full, he went out 

_the back door and looked - Pooh. Pooh 

stretched_a paw and Rabbit tried to pull him 

__the hole. “It ali comes,” said Rabbit, 

“_eating too much. I knew that one -us 

was eating too much.” 

Christopher Robin lived _the other end of the 

forest. When the boy came back - Rabbit, he 

said, “Silly old Bear,”_such a loving voice that 

everybody felt quite hopeful again. “We’ll read- 

you,” said Rabbit cheerfully. So_a week Chris¬ 
topher Robin read a Sustaining Book-the North 

end of Pooh, and Rabbit hung his washing-the 

South end. 
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How weU do you know irregular verbs? 

a) Give the second and the third forms of the verbs 

be!ow: 



b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and 
read them out loud. 


Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) Pooh asked, “Is anybody at home?” 

2) “Don’t shout so loud said the voice. 

3) “I’m just resting and thinking,” said Pooh. 

4) “I must go on,” said Pooh. 

5) “If we can’t pull you out, we shall push you 
back,” said Christopher Robin. 

6) “But I can’t stay here for a week,” said Pooh. 
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Discussing the Text 


1 Say why: 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh was glad to see the hole. 

2) Pooh had to cali out “Is anybody at home?” twice. 

3) Rabbit said that nobody was at home. 

4) Pooh didn’t eat bread. 

5) Winnie-the-Pooh got stuck. 

6) everybody felt quite hopeflıl again when Chris¬ 
topher Robin came. 

7) Pooh wanted Christopher Robin to read a Susta- 
ining Book to him. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Rabbit was rather careful. 

2) Pooh trusted Christopher Robin. 

3 Add more details to this: 

1) One moming Pooh made up a little hum. 

2) Pooh ate some food when he came to Rabbit. 

3) Christopher Robin read a book to Pooh. 

4 What’s your opinion? 

What do you think about this story? Did you leam 
anything important in this chapter? What is it? 

5 Work in small groups. Act out the dialogues between: 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh and Rabbit. 

2) Pooh, Christopher Robin and Rabbit. 



Chapter Three 
Checking Comprehension 
Who said it? 

1) “You never can teli with paw-marks.” 

2) “It isn’t the şort of thing you can do in the 
aftemoon.” 

3) “I have been foolish and made a silly mistake.” 

4) “You’re the best bear in ali the world.” 

5) “Anyhow it is nearly Iunch time.” 

Say who: 

1) lived in a very nice house in the middle of a 
beech-tree. 

2) was svveeping away the snow in front of his house 
one fine winter’s day. 

3) was walking round and round in a circle. 

4) had nothing to do until Friday. 

5) was sitting in an oak-tree. 

Say who in the story is: 
foolish / covvardly 

Say true, false or / don *t know. 

1) Piglet lived in the middle of his house. 

2) Piglet had nothing to do until Friday. 

3) Piglet was not afraid of the Woozles at ali. 

4) Pooh thought that there were six Woozles and 
fıve Wizzles walking around. 
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5) It was ten o’clock in the moming when Piglet 
saw Pooh walking round and round in a circle. 

6) Piglet really had something important to do in 
the moming. 

7) Pooh and Piglet caught three Woozles and one 
Wizzle. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Piglet watched him for a minute or two, and 
then ran after him. 

2) One fine winter’s day Piglet was sweeping away 
the snow in front of his house. 

3) Piglet said that he had nothing to do until Friday 
and decided to join Winnie-the-Pooh. 

4) After a talk with Christopher Robin Pooh under- 
stood that he had been foolish and made a silly 
mistake. 

5) But then Piglet became very frightened and said 
that he had something very important to do. 

6) He looked up, and there was Winnie-the-Pooh. 

7) So they went on together. 

8) Piglet said “Good-bye”, and ran home as quickly 

as he could. 

9) Pooh said that he wanted to catch somebody, 
maybe a Woozle. 

10) They savv Christopher Robin who was sitting in a 
tree. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) Where did Piglet live? 

2) What was he doing one fine winter’s day? 
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3) What was Winnie-the-Pooh doing? 

4) Did Pooh know whom he was tracking? 

5) What did Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet see on 
the ground? 

6) Did Piglet go tracking with Winnie-the-Pooh? 

7) What kind of animals did they think Woozles to 
be? 

8) Why did Winnie-the-Pooh suddenly stop? 

9) Was Piglet afraid of the hostile animals? 

10) What did he suddenly remember? 

11) Whom did they see sitting on a branch of a big 
oak-tree? 

12) What did Winnie-the-Pooh understand after a 
talk with Christopher Robin? 

13) What did Christopher Robin cali Wiraıie-the-Pooh? 


B3 Working mth Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Piglet was sweeping away the snow in front of his 
house. 

2) He gave a little sgueak of excitement. 

3) With these few words he went on tracking. 

4) “Look at their tracks 

5) Perhaps the three animals in front of them really 
were hostile animals. 

6) Pooh stopped and licked his nose. 

7) “I am a bear of no brain at ali.” 

2 Complete the sentences. Tbe words from the box can help yon. 
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1) “There seem to be two animals now, and the 

two of them are now walking in_ 

2) They were feehng just a little_now. 

3) Piglet scratched his_and agreed. 

4) Pooh was walking round and round in a_. 

5) “It isn’t the şort of_you can do in the 

aftemoon.” 

6) “Let us continue to_them.” 

7) “A third animal has_the other two.” 

8) “Then you’ll be ali right. You’ll be quite_ 

with him.” 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

One day when Piglet was sweeping_the snow in 

front_his house, he looked_, and there was 

Winnie-the-Pooh. Piglet called _him, but he 

was thinking_something else, he just went_ 

walking. Piglet asked him what he was doing. Pooh 

pointed_the ground, and Piglet saw paw-marks 

_ the ground. He gave a little squeak _ 

excitement. Piglet watched Pooh _a minute or 
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two, and then ran _him. Piglet had nothing to 

do _ Friday, so they went together. Suddenly 

Pooh stopped and said: “Look!” “What?” said Piglet 

_ a jump. And then, to show that he wasn’t 

afraid_the Woozles, he jumped_and_ 

önce or tvvice more as if he was doing his moming 
exercises. Then Piglet remembered something that 

he had to do_the moming. Pooh heard a whistle 

and looked_the sky. He saw Christopher 

Robin sitting _a branch __ a big oak-tree. 


6 How well do yon know the rules of reading? 

a) Which of the past tense forms of the verbs below a re 
pronounced with the sonnd [t] at the end? UnderUne 
them. 

lived looked watched pointed 

stopped crossed remembered scratched 

brightened jumped 

b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and 
read them ont loud. 


Match the words in two cohunns to make word combinations, 
then use them in sentences of yoor own to describe the 
events of the story. 


vvinter’s 

hostile 

moming 

different 

big 

silly 

little 


animals 

squeak of excitement 

oak-tree 

mistake 

day 

exercises 

marks 


The words in the sentences below are jnmbled up. 
Re-write Üıe sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Was, Pooh, round, a, walking, in, circle. 

2) Ran, after, Piglet, him. 

3) A, it, funny, very, is, thing. 

4) Them, us, continue, let, follow, to. 

5) Must, back, I, go. 

6) Will, quite, be, safe, him, with, you. 

7) A, I, made, have, mistake, silly. 
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7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “What are you doing?” asked Piglet. 

2) “I shall wait until I catch it,” said Winnie-the- 
Pooh. 

3) “What’s the matter?” asked Piglet. 

4) “A third animal has joined the other two,” said 
Pooh. 

5) “Fil come with you,” said Pooh. 

6) “It’s a moming thing,” said Piglet. 

7) “You’re the best bear in ali the world,” said 
Christopher Robin. 

Discussing the Text 

1 Explain why: 

1) Pooh didn’t answer when Piglet called to him. 

2) Pooh was walking round and round in a circle. 

3) Piglet gave a little squeak of excitement. 
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4) Winnie-the-Pooh suddenly stopped. 

5) Piglet and Pooh felt a little anxious. 

6) Piglet said that he had something to do and ran 
home as quickly as he could. 

7) Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet didn’t catch any 
Woozle. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Pooh was thinking of something when Piglet 
called to him. 

2) Piglet was afraid of the Woozles. 

3) They both were very excited about their tracking 
the Woozles. 

4) Pooh understood that he had been foolish. 

3 Imagine that you are Piglet. Speak about: 

1) your house. 

2) your friend Winnie-the-Pooh. 

3) the Woozles. 

4) your tracking the Woozles. 

4 Read and draw. 

1) Try to imagine what a Woozle and a Wızzle look 
like. Draw a picture of one of them. 

2) Draw a picture of Piglet sweeping away the snow 
in front of his house. 

3) Pooh was rather surprised and disappointed when 
he understood that he had made a mistake. Try 
to draw a portrait of him at that moment. 
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Role-play. 

Work in pairs and act out the talk betvveen Christopher 
Robin and Winnie-the-Pooh. Try to show that 
Christopher Robin loved his friend in spite of his 
foolishness. 



Chapter Foıur 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “What’s happened to your tail?” 

2) “Somebody must have taken it. How like them.” 

3) “I will fmd your tail for you.” 

4) “Well, the customary procedure in such cases is 
as follows.” 

5) “Talking about large something, I usually have 
a small something about now.” 

2 Say who: 

1) lost his tail. 

2) . noticed that Eeyore had lost his tail. 

3) lived at The Chestnuts. 

4) wrote two notices on the door of Owl’s house. 

5) nailed Eeypre’s tail on in its right place again. 

3 Say who in the story is: 

gloomy / wise / friendly / kind / proud / happy 

4 Say true, false or / don’t know. 

1) Eeyore lost his ears and was very sad about it. 

2) Eeyore was glad to see Winnie-the-Pooh. 

3) Christopher Robin was the only one in the forest 
who could spell. 

4) It was a cold winter day as Pooh started out to 
look for Eeyore’s tail. 
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5) Winnie-the-Pooh thought that Owl’s house was 
fıner than anybody else’s. 

6) There were two rooms and a kitchen in Owl’s house. 

7) Owl found Eeyore’s tail in the forest and thought 
that nobody wanted it. 

8) Winnie-the-Pooh found Eeyore’s tail at a quarter 
to two. 

5 Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) On Owl’s house he saw a knocker and a bell- 
pull and two notices under them. 

2) Pooh noticed that Eeyore had no tail and told 
Eeyore about that. 

3) Suddenly Winnie-the-Pooh understood that the 
belTrope was Eeyore’s tail. 

4) He went to The Chestnuts where Owl lived. 

5) Eeyore stood by himself in a far comer of the 
forest and thought about things. 

6) The donkey was very sad and Winnie-the-Pooh 
decided to help his friend. 

7) Christopher Robin nailed it on in its right place 

again. 

8) As Pooh came along he said “How do you do?” 
to him. 

9) He took it off Owl’s front door and carried it back 
to Eeyore. 

10) Pooh asked Owl to help him to find Eeyore’s tail. 

6 Answer the questions. 

1) Who stood by himself in a far comer of the 
forest? 
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2) What did Winnie-the-Pooh see looking at 
Eeyore? 

3) What did he think about his tail? 

4) What did Winnie-the-Pooh say to Eeyore? 

5) Where did Owl live? 

6) Did Pooh like Owl’s residence? 

7) What did Winnie-the-Pooh see under the knocker 
and under the bell-pull? 

8) Who wrote those two notices? 

9) What did Winnie-the-Pooh do to öpen the 
door? 

10) Where did Pooh see Eeyore’s tail? 

11) Who vvanted this tail very much? 

12) What did Christopher Robin do with the tail? 

13) Was Eeyore happy? And what about Winnie- 
the-Pooh? 


£3 Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


I What is the opposite? Match the words in two columns. 


old 

fırst 

sad 

lose 

long 

outside 

before 

start 


inside 

fınd 

new 

after 

fınish 

last 

happy 

short 


2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
you. 


helpful 

notice 

comer 

place 

bell-pull 

gloomy 

tail 


1) Eeyore stood by himself in a far_of the 

forest. 

2) He said “How do you do?” to Winnie-the-Pooh 

in his_voice. 

3) “What’s happened to your _ ?” asked 

Winnie-the-Pooh. 

4) Pooh decided to do something_. 

5) Pooh liked Owl’s house because it had both a 

knocker and a _. 

6) There was a _under the knocker and 

another one under the bell-pull. 

7) Christopher Robin nailed the tail on its right 
_again. 

3 Say what the itaiicized words raean. 

1) When Winnie-the-Pooh came along, Eeyore was 
very glad to stop thinking for a little while. 

2) “Let’s have a look at you.” 

3) It was a fine spring moming in the forest as he 
started out. 

4) He called out in a very loud voice, “Owl! I 
require an answer!” 

5) “It reminds me of something,” he said. 
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4 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) It was a fine spring moming _the forest as 

Winnie-the-Pooh started_. 

2) Little clouds played happily_a blue sky. 

3) Bear marched_öpen slopes,_rocky 

rivers. 

4) So_last he reached the Great Wood. 

5) ' “If anyone knows anything_anything,” said 

Bear_himself, “it’s Owl who knows some- 

thing_something.” 

6) Owl Iived _ The Chestnuts, an old-world 

residence_great charm. 

7) Pooh read the notices_the knocker and the 

bell-pull very carefiılly, fırst_lefl_right 

and then_right_lefl. 

8) Owl opened the door and looked_. 

9) “Eeyore has lost his tail and he’s very sad_ 

it,” said Pooh. 

5 The words in the sentences below are jıunbled up. 

Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right 

önler. 

1) Looked, Pooh, the, at, knocker. 

2) Get, where, did, it, you? 

3) Found, the, Owl, in, the, tail, forest. 

4) Made, a, you, mistake. 

5) Forest, the, jumped, Eeyore, about. 

6) Has, your, what, happened, tail, to? 

6 How well do you know irregular verbs? 

a) Write the missing fonns of the verbs be!ow: 
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b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and 
read them out loud. 


7 Report the sentences in indirect spcech. 

1) “What has happened to your tail?” asked Winnie- 
the-Pooh. 

2) “It explains everything,” said Eeyore gloomily. 

3) “You’re a real friend,” said Eeyore to Winnie- 
the-Pooh. 

4) “You made a mistake,” said Pooh to Owl. 

5) “I am a bear of very little brain,” said Pooh. 


Discussing the Text 

I Say why: 

1) Eeyore was very sad. 

2) he was glad to see Winnie-the-Pooh. 
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3) Pooh went to Owl. 

4) Pooh thought that Owl’s house was flner than 
anybody else’s. 

5) it was Christopher Robin who wrote the two 
notices on the front door of Owl*s house. 

6) long words bothered Pooh. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh was a good friend. 

2) Christopher Robin couldn’t spell very weH. 

3) Pooh liked to dream about honey and condensed 
milk. 

4) Owl didn’t know that somebody wanted the 
tail. 

3 Imagine that you are Owl. Speak about: 

1) your residence. 

2) your fıend Winnie-the-Pooh. 

3) how you found your fine bell-rope. 

4) Pooh’s visit to you. 

4 Look at the sentences in “Who said it” Exercise 1 and 
describe the situations in which they were said in more 
detafl. 

5 What is your opinion? 

Do you remember what kind of language Owl spoke? 
Do you think it’s nice to say things not clear to the 
others? Do you think that Owl tried to seem much 
cleverer than he was? 
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6 Role-play. 


Working with one of your classmates read the 
conversation betvveen Winnie-the-Pooh and Owl. 
Then act it out in class. 



Chapter Five 

Checking Comprehension 

Who said it? 

1) “I saw a Heffalump today, Pigİet.” 

2) “I have decided to catch a Heffalump.” 

3) “Honey is a much more trappy thing than acoms.” 

4) “I know I had a jar of honey there.” 

5) “It had the biggest head you ever saw, Chris- 
topher Robin.” 

Say who: 

1) didn’t want to find and gather acoms. 

2) dug the very deep pit. 

3) went home for honey. 

4) couldn’t sleep and tried counting sheep and 
Heffalumps. 

5) wanted to pretend that he had a headache. 

Say true, false or / don 9 t know. 

1) Christopher Robin said that there were a lot of 
Heffalumps in the forest. 

2) Pooh wanted to catch a Heffalump with the 
help of a trap. 

3) Piglet knew what a Heffalump looked like. 

4) It was raining when Piglet was digging the very 
deep pit. 

5) Piglet and Pooh put some acoms at the bottom 
of the pit. 


6) They decided to meet in the moming by the very 
deep pit. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) They decided to dig a very deep pit and put a 
jar of honey there. 

2) But at fırst they had no plan. 

3) He went to the pit and began to eat honey. 

4) Then they went home to sleep. 

5) So Pooh and Piglet decided to catch a Heffalump. 

6) But at last he saw that it was Winnie-the-Pooh. 

7) Piglet began to dig the pit and Pooh went home 
for honey. 

8) But Pooh couldn’t sleep because he was hungry. 

9) One day Christopher Robin, Pooh and Piglet 
spoke about Heffalumps. 

10) At the same time Piglet came to the pit and 
became veıy afraid because he thought that there 
was a Heffalump there. 

Answer the questions. 

1) What did Christopher Robin say one day? 

2) What did Pooh decide to do? 

3) What was the plan to catch a Heffalump? 

4) What did Pooh do to make sure that it was honey 
in the jar? 

5) Where did Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet put the jar? 

6) When and where did Winnie-the-Pooh decide to 
meet? 

7) Could Pooh sleep well? What did Pooh do when 
he couldn’t sleep? 
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8) Where did Pooh run at night? 

9) What did Pooh do when he saw the honey at the 
bottom of the jar? 

10) What did Piglet think about when he woke up? 

11) What did Piglet decide to do? 

12) What did he see in the trap? 

13) Whom did Piglet run to? 

14) Did Piglet understand his mistake when the jar 
went smash? 


£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you kn ow the rules of reading? 

Which of the verbs in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[t] talked looked walked rubbed laughed 

[d] seemed helped supposed smelled climbed 

[ıdj decided suspected waited added stumped 

2 Complete the sentences. The vrords from the box can help 
you. 


jar 

acoms 

cross 

joke 

ashamed 

headache 

pit 

bottom 


1) Pooh and Piglet helped each other to- 

the stream on the stones. 

2) Piglet dıdn’t want to fınd and gather-, 

so he said, “Ali right, honey then.” 

3) Pooh took down a very large_of honey 

from the shelf. 

4) Somebody could put cheese in at the bottom of 

the jar just for a _• 

5) Piglet put the jar at the_of the pit. 

6) Pooh and Piglet decided to meet at six o’clock in 

the moming by the very deep-- 

7) Piglet wanted to pretend that he had a-■ 

8) Piglet understood that he was foolish and was 

very_of himself. 

Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) They sat down together near a gorse-bush to 
think it out. 

2) The Heffalump will look up at the sky to see if it 
is going to clear up. 

3) Honey is a much more trappy thing than acoms. 

4) Somebody could put cheese in at the bottom of 
the jar just for a joke. 

5) Piglet trotted off to his house. 

Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) As soon as Pooh got home, he went_the larder. 

2) He stood _a chair, and took - a very 

large jar_honey_the top shelf. 

3) To make sure, he took_the paper cover and 

looked_it. 
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4) He put his tongue_, and took a laiğe lick. 

5) “We’ll meet_six o’clock tomorrow moming.” 

6) Pooh woke_suddenly __a sinking feeling. 

7) Piglet didn’t know if Heffalump was fond_pigs. 

8) He was going to see his fırst Heffalump _ 

about an hour. 

9) As Piglet was afraid, he wanted to run_. 


Tbe words in the sentences below are jombled up. 
Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 


1) Heffalump, saw, a, I, today. 

2) Came, the, to, they, stream. 

3) Way, began, they, to, in, friendly, talk, a. 

4) Going, is, it, rain, to. 

5) Could, Pooh, sleep, not. 


b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and 
read them out lond. 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) Christopher Robin said, “T saw a Heffalump to¬ 
day.” 

2) “Piglet, I have decided something,” said Pooh. 

3) “What have you decided, Pooh?” asked Piglet. 

4) “ He will suspect, ” said Pooh, “if he looks down. ” 

5) “It isn’t as easy as I thought,” said Winnie-the- 

Pooh. 

15 Discussing the Tex 


How well do yon know irregnlar verbs? 
a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 



stood 


to see 




could 


to sit 




dug 




fallen 

to catch 




got 




thrown 

to run 




1 Say why: 

1) Pooh thought that Heffalump would fail into the 
very deep pit. 

2) it was not so easy to catch a Heffalump as 
Pooh thought at fırst. 

3) Pooh wanted to be a little bit cleverer than he 
was. 

4) they decided to put a jar of honey into the trap. 

5) Pooh couldn’t sleep. 

6) Piglet wanted to pretend that he had a headache. 

7) Piglet ran to Christopher Robin. 

8) Christopher Robin laughed and laughed. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Piglet was cowardly. 
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2) coımting sheep was not a very good way of 
getting to sleep. 

3) Piglet wanted to know what a Heffalump Iooked 
like. 

3 Imaginc that you are Piglet. Speak about: 

1) HefTalumps. 

2) your friend Christopher Robin. 

3) your attempt to catch a Heffalump. 

4 Read and draw. 

1) Draw a portrait of a Heffalump. Is it fierce or 
not? 

2) Draw a picture of Winnie-the-Pooh who is 
counting sheep and Heffalumps, trying to get 
asleep. 

3) Draw a picture of the very deep pit with a jar 
of honey in it. 

5 Role-pl ay. 

Work in pairs and act out the dialogue betvveen 

Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet in which they discuss 

the plan of catching a Heffalump. 


Chapter Six 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) ‘Tm not sad. It’s my birthday. The happiest 
day of the year.” 

2) “I was trying to reach the knocker.” 

3) “Why doesn’t the person who üves here öpen the 

door? He’s awfully slow.” 

4) “Ali right, then, I’ll give him a balloon.” 

5) “Naturally it takes a good deal of pencil to say 
a long thing like that.” 

2 Say who: 

1) stood by the side of the stream and Iooked at 
himself in the water. 

2) helped Piglet to reach the knocker of Pooh’s house. 

3) ate the honey from the pot. 

4) vvrote some words on Pooh’s present. 

5) gave Eeyore a balloon. 

3 Make the right choice. 

1) Eeyore was very sad a) he was hungry. 

because b) it was his birthday but 

nobody knew about it. 

c) it rained. 


2) When Pooh came up a) Eeyore. 

to his house he saw b) Christopher Robin. 

c) Piglet. 
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3) Owl a) wrote some words 

on the pot. 

b) draw a picture as 
a present for 
Eeyore. 

c) gâve a jar of 
honey to Eeyore. 

4) When Piglet fell down he a) in a high tree. 
thought that he was b) in the moon. 

c) on the roof of his 
hoııse. 


5) When Eeyore got his 
presents he 


a) began to sing a 
song. 

b) became sad. 

c) became very 
happy. 


Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Outside his house he found Piglet. 

2) Pooh came to Owl and asked him to write “Happy 
biıthday” on the pot. 

3) That’s why he fell down and the balloon burst. 

4) Eeoyre stood by the side of the stream when he 
saw Winnie-the-Pooh. 

5) Eeyore got a burst balloon and an empty pot as 
birthday presents, but he was happy. 

6) Piglet ran to Eeyore as fast as he could so as to 
give him his present before Pooh did. 

7) They went in and Pooh took a pot of honey from 
the cupboard. 


8) When Pooh knew that it was Eeyore’s birthday, 
he hurried home as quick as he could. 

9) Then Piglet went home to take a balloon and 
Pooh went oif in the other direction. 


5 Answer the questions. 

1) What did Eeyore say to Winnie-the-Pooh when 
Pooh came out of the wood? 

2) Why did Pooh say “Stay here” to Eeyore? 

3) Whom did Pooh fınd outside his house? 

4) What was Piglet doing? 

5) Did Pooh understand at önce that it vvas his 
house? 

6) What did Pooh do fırst of ali as they went ın? 

7) Did he fınd any honey in the cupboard? 

8) What present did Pooh decide to give to Eeyore? 

9) What present did Piglet decide to give to Eeyore? 

10) What happened to Pooh’s present? 

11) What happened to Piglet’s present? 

12) What did Eeyore feel when he got his birthday 

presents? 

13) Was he thankful to Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet? 


m yVorking mth Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the nıles of reading? 

Which of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[aı] side behind right quite nice give try 

[u:] gloomy balloon too door pool whose two 

[®] glad candle that what sad plan back 
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2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
you. 



1) Piglet was jumping up and down trying to 
_the knocker. 

2) First of ali Pooh came to the_to see if 

he had a jar of honey. 

3) ‘Tm giving him a_pot to keep things 

in,” said Pooh. 

4) Piglet held the balloon very _against 

himself so that it couldn’t blow away. 

5) Eeyore stopped looking at himself in the stream, 

and_to look at Piglet. 

6) “Many happy_of the day,” called out 

Pooh. 

7) When Eeyore saw the pot, he became quite 


3 Pot the verbs in brackets into the correct tense form. 

1) Eeyore (stand) by the side of the river and (look) 
at himself in the water. 

2) Pooh (feel) quite sorry for Eeyore. 

3) Pooh (hurry) home as quick as he (can). 
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4) Suddenly Pooh (have) a şort of funny feeling^ 

5) “I (not know) it (be) as late as that, saıd 

Winnie-the-Pooh. . 

6) So he (sit down) and (take) the top off his jar 

of honey. 

7) Pooh (understand) that he (eat) Eeyore s bırth 
day present. 

8) Suddenly Piglet (put) his foot in a rabbit hole, 

and (fail) down on his face. 

9) “I (bring) you a little present,” (say) Winnıe- 

the-Pooh. 

4 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) He waved a foot from side to side. 

2) Pooh hurried back home as quick as he could. 

3) “I didn’t know it was as late as that” said Pooh. 

4) “What luck that I brought this with me,” he 

thought. , . 

5) Owl licked the end of his pencıl, and wondered 

how to spell “birthday”. 

5 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) Eeyore stood_the side-the stream. 

2) Pooh came_the forest. 

3) “Your birthday?” said Pooh_great surpnse. 

4) Pooh felt that he must get poor Eeyore some 

şort_a present_önce. 

5) Pooh went_the cupboard to see if he had a 

jar_honey. , 

6) Pooh asked Owl to write ‘A Happy Birthday 

_the pot. 
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7) “It’s a useful pot,” said Pooh. “And it’s got ‘A 

very happy birthday_love_Pooh’ on it.” 

8) Piglet thought that he was now alone_the moon. 


The words in the sentences be!ow are jumbled up. 
Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right önler. 

1) A, was, day, it, warm. 

2) Began, to, he, eat. 

3) Must, I, him, something, give. 

4) Is, it, pot, a, nice. 

5) Was, a, silence, there, long, very. 

6) Eeyore, balloon, the, placed, the, in, pot. 

Discussing the Text 

Say why: 

1) Eeyore was very sad. 

2) Eeyore had no presents at first. 

3) Pooh ran back home as quickly as he could. 

4) Piglet was jumping up and down near Pooh’s 
house. 

5) Winnie-the-Pooh said that it was a good idea 
to give Eeyore a balloon. 

6) Pooh ate the honey from the pot. 

7) Piglet felt very miserable when he gave Eeyore 
his present. 


2) Pooh didn’t realize at önce that it was his house 
when he saw Piglet. 

3) Piglet and Winnie-the-Pooh showed theır 
friendship and love for the donkey. 

İmagine that you are Eeyore. Speak about: 

1) the beginning of the day. 

2) your friends Pooh and Piglet. 

3) your birthday presents. 

4) the end of the day. 

Read and draw. 

1) Draw a picture of Eeyore standing by the side of 
the stream. 

2) Draw a picture of Piglet running with the balloon. 

3) Draw a picture of Eeyore playing with his two 
presents. 

Role-play. 

After visiting Eeyore Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet 
went home together. They were pleased that they 
made Eeyore happy and began to discuss their 
adventures with the presents. They laughed a lot. 
Act out their conversation. 


Prove that: 

1) at first nobody knew that Eeyore had a birthday. 
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Chapter Seven 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “It is hard to be brave, when you’re only a very 
small animal.” 

2) VVithout Pooh the adventure will be impossible. ” 

3) “Just one more jump, dear, and then we must 
go home.” 

4) “I like poetry. I made up a little poem as I was 
coming along.” 

5) “You’re not Piglet. I know Piglet \veil and he’s 
quite a different colour.” 

6) “I am not Roo!” 

2 Say who: 

1) carried her family about with her in her pocket. 

2) wrote the plan to capture Baby Roo. 

3) was practising very small jumps in the sand. 

4) trotted off with Roo in his paws. 

5) jumped into Kanga’s pocket. 

6) washed Piglet. 

3 Say true, false or I don ’t know. 

1) Nobody knew where Kanga and Baby Roo came 
from. 

2) Piglet, Rabbit and Pooh liked Kanga as they 
saw her. 

3) Rabbit had tvventy relatives. 
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4) Piglet didn’t like sitting in Kanga’s pocket. 

5) Kanga was afraid when she saw Piglet in her pocket. 

6) The medicine that Kanga gave Piglet was bitter. 

7) Piglet liked his new colour very much. 

8) Kanga became friends with the other animals. 

4 put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Then Rabbit and Piglet came up from the other 
side of the hill and stayed to look at Roo jumping. 

2) When Kanga tumed her head to look at the 

bird, Piglet jumped in. 

3) At that moment Winnie-the-Pooh came up the 

hill. J . . 

4) Kanga said that she had to go home and m three 

large jumps she was göne. 

5) Pooh began to teli Kanga his poem. 

6) And she decided to have a joke with the animals. 

7) Kanga and Roo were spending a quiet aftemoon 
in a sandy part of the forest. 

8) Rabbit trotted off with Roo in his paws. 

9) But Kanga didn’t listen to him and told Roo to 
jump into her pocket. 

10) When Kanga looked into her pocket she knew 
what had happened. 

11) Pooh said “Good aftemoon” to Kanga. 

5 Answer the questions. 

1) Did anybody know where Kanga and Baby Roo 
had come from? 

2) Did Rabbit, Piglet and Winnie-the-Pooh like to 
see Kanga and Baby Roo in the forest? 
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3) What did they want to do with Baby Roo to 
make Kanga go away from the forest? 

4) What were Kanga and Baby Roo doing this 
aftemoon? 

5) What did Winnie-the-Pooh begin to speak with 
Kanga about? Did Kanga like Pooh’s poem? 

6) What did Rabbit, Piglet and Pooh speak about 
with Kanga? 

7) Did Kanga know what had happened when she 
looked into her pocket? 

8) What joke did she want to play on Rabbit, Piglet 
and Pooh? 

9) Did Piglet like the bath? What did Kanga do 
with Piglet? 

10) What did Kanga give Piglet after the bath? 

11) Did Christopher Robin join Kanga’s game with 
Piglet? 

12) What did Piglet do when he got quite close to his 
house? 

13) Did Kanga and Baby Roo stay in the forest? 
Did they become friends with Pooh and other 
animals? 


£□ Working with Vocabulary and Grammar 


What is the opposite? Match the words in two columns. 


usual 

forget 

best 

fast 

useful 


useless 

less 

shut 

unusual 

hot 


öpen 

more 

cold 


slowly 

remember 

worst 


2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
you. 


capture 

squeaked 

promise 

imitate 

useful 

harm 

adventure 

truth 

___ 

1) “We’H teli you where Baby Roo is, if you-- 

to go away from the forest.” 

2) “ You will be_in the adventure before us.” 

3) “If we want to_Baby Roo, we must get 

a long start.” „ 

4) “Without Pooh the_will be ımpossıble. 

5) “Look at me jumping, ”-Roo. 

6) “Christopher Robin will never let any- 

happen to Roo.” 

7) “I see that the time has come to teli you the 

33 

8) “And you can __Piglet’s voice too! 


3 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) There was a long and thoughtful silence. 
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2) Pooh was thinking very hard for some minutes. 

3) The best way will be to steal Baby Roo and hide him. 

4) “I suppose I shan’t be usefiıl?” 

5) Piglet looked round arvdously for the others. 

6) To his great joy Christopher Robin had left the 
door öpen. 


3) Not, you, brave, very, are. 

4) Faster, Kanga, than, of, any, runs, us. 

5) Piglet, opening, was, and, his, mouth, shutting. 

6) Washing, Kanga, with, was, flannel, a, large, 
him. 

7) Were, they, again, happy. 


Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) Pooh came_the hill. 

2) I can see a bird_the tree. 

3) _last Kanga tumed her head to look. 

4) Piglet made a squeaky Roo-noise_the bottom 

_Kanga’s pocket. 

5) Piglet was not fond_baths. 

6) Kanga took a large bar_yellow soap. 

7) If you make faces like Piglet’s, you will grow 
_to look like Piglet. 

8) _that moment there was a knock_the door. 

9) Christopher Robin looked_him and shook 

his head. 

10) We must cali it_some name. 

11) 1 shall cali it Pootel. Hemy Pootel_short. 

12) He didn’t stop running __ he had got quite 

close_his house. 

13) Every Tuesday Roo spent the day_his friend 

Rabbit. 


The words in the sentences below are jumbled np. 
Re-write the sentences, patting the words in the right order. 

1) Nodded, twice, Pooh, head, his. 

2) Talking, was, family, Rabbit, about, his. 
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6 How weU do you know the rules of reading? 

a) Write down the plural forms of the words below: 


way 


head 


month 


eye 


mistake 


jump 


----—■ 

pocket 


animal 


spoon 


minute 


relative 


moment 


joke 



b) Which of the words are prononnced with the sound Is] 

at the end? Underline them with_line. 

c) Which of the words are pronounced with the sound [zj 

at the end? Underline them with_line. 
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7 Report tbe sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “A Kanga is one of the fiercer animals,” said 
Christopher Robin. 

2) “Without Pooh,” said Rabbit, “the adventure 
will be impossible.” 

3) “Kanga never takes her eyes ofF Baby Roo,” 
said Rabbit. 

4) “I can run away with Roo,” said Rabbit. 

5) “It will be a good idea to have a cold bath this 
evening,” said Kanga. 

6) “You can’t be Roo,” he said, “ because I’ve just 
seen Roo playing in Rabbit’s house.” 


$ Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Pooh, Rabbit and Piglet didn’t like Kanga and 
Baby Roo. 

2) they wanted to capture and hide Baby Roo. 

3) Piglet was so useful in their adventure. 

4) the adventure would be impossible without 
Winnie-the-Pooh. 

5) Kanga was not afraid when she found Piglet in 
her pocket. 

6) Christopher Robin said that it was not Piglet. 

7) Piglet ran so fast from Kanga’s house. 


3) Kanga didn’t like Pooh’s poem. 

4) Kanga was clever. 

5) Piglet liked to be dirty. 

Imaginc that you are Kanga. Speak about: 

1) your friend Christopher Robin. 

2) your first day in the forest. 

3) Pooh’s poem. 

4) your joke with Piglet. 

Work in small groups and act out the talk between: 

1) Rabbit, Winnie-the-Pooh and Piglet. 

2) Kanga, Rabbit, Piglet and Winnie-the-Pooh. 

3) Piglet and Kanga. 

What is your opinion? 

Rabbit, Pooh and Piglet didn’t like Kanga because 
she was new in their forest and they knew nothing 
about her. They didn’t even think that she could be 
a nice friend. Do you think it is right to form an 
opinion about some peıson without knowing him? 


2 Prove that: 

1) Rabbit was proud of himself. 

2) Kanga was a loving mother. 
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Chapter Eight 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “Hallo, Pooh Bear. I can’t get this boot on.” 

2) “If Christopher Robin is coming I don’t mind 
anything.” 

3) “What I say, is that I’m afraid that I may hurt 
one of them.” 

4) “ My dear Pooh, don’t you know what an ambush 
is?” 

5) What does the North Pole look Iike? Do you 
know, Rabbit?” 

6) “Look at me svvimming!” 

2 Say who: 

1) stumped up to the forest one day to see his 
friend Christopher Robin. 

2) was sitting outside his door, putting on his new 
boots. 

3) had no provisions about himself. 

4) vvashed his face and paws in the stream. 

5) hung his tail över the pool. 

6) discovered the North Pole. 

3 Say true, false or I don ’t know. 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh had some marmalade and 
honey for breakfast that day. 
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2) Christopher Robin wanted to go on the expedition 
alone. 

3) Piglet knew what the North Pole was. 

4) Nobody was glad to see Rabbit’s friends-and- 
relations. 

5) Rabbit had no provisions about himself. 

6) Pooh ate condensed milk when they made a halt. 

7) Baby Roo was very excited about his swimming. 

8) It was Piglet who helped Piglet to get out of the 
water. 

9) Roo had a hot bath after his swimming and 
went straight to bed. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) Christopher Robin said that they were ali going 
on an expedition. 

2) As they walked, they talked to each other of this 
and that. 

3) When Pooh came to him, Christopher Robin 
was putting on his big boots. 

4) First came Christopher Robin and Rabbit, then 
the others. 

5) It was a stream which ran between high rocky 
banks. 

6) Pooh became very excited about that and ran 
away to teli the others. 

7) Pooh helped him to put the boots on. 

8) “Hush!” said Christopher Robin when they came 
to a dangerous place. 

9) One day Winnie-the-Pooh decided to visit his 
friend Christopher Robin. 

10) When they ali were ready, the expedition started. 
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5 Answcr the questions. 


1) What did Pooh do one fine day? 

2) What was Christopher Robin doing when Pooh 
saw him? 

3) What did Christopher Robin ask Winnie-the-Pooh 
to do? 

4) What were they ali going to do? 

5) Did Pooh know what the word ‘expedition’ 
meant? What does an expedition mean in Chris¬ 
topher Robin’s opinion? 

6) Who took part in the expedition? 

7) What did they do? Who was going after whom? 

8) What did Eeyore eat? 

9) Did they know anything about the North Pole? 

10) What happened to Baby Roo? 

11) How did Baby Roo climb out of the pool? 

12) What did they do with the pole? 

13) What did Christopher Robin write in the message 
tied on to the pole? 

14) What made Christopher Robin proud and happy 
that day? 


EO IVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 How well do you know the rules of reading? 

Which of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 

[a:] start what bath far hani last after 

[aı] line twice mind nice right prickles outside 

[i:J eat peacefal stream squeak head feeling clean 
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2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
yon. 



1) Winnie-the-Pooh was very__ with his song. 

2) Christopher Robin said that they were going to 
_the North Pole. 

3) Pooh sang the first_of his son to Piglet. 

4) Christopher Robin saw at önce how- 

the stream was. 

5) Christopher Robin thought that the North Pole 

was just a pole__ in the ground. 

6) Piglet was lying on the ground, sleeping-. 

7) Christopher Robin took out his -and 

rubbed Eeyore’s tail. 

8) “I shall be__ to use my tail again in a day 

or two,” said Eeyore. 

3 Put the verbs in brackets into the correct tense form. 

1) At breakfast Winnie-the-Pooh (think) of a new 

song. . 

2) He (try) singing “Ho” two or three tımes, but 

it (not to help). 
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3) He (be) so pleased with the song that he (sing) 
it ali the way. 

4) When Pooh (see) Christopher Robin’s boots he 
(know) that an adventure was going to happen. 

5) Pooh (sit down) and (push) hard against 
Christopher Robin’s back. 

6) The first person Winnie-the-Pooh (meet) was 
Rabbit. 

7) Then Pooh (to hurry) down to Piglet’s house. 

8) When ali of them (be ready), the expedition (start). 

9) Pooh (get up) and (look) around him. 

10) Eeyore (begin) to eat the thistle. 

11) Pooh (say) that he (fınd) the pole. 

4 Say what the italicized words rnean. 

1) If Christopher Robin is coming I don ’t mind 
anything. 

2) In a little while they were ready. 

3) He hurried off to the front of the expedition. 

4) The stream ran betvveen high rocky banks. 

5) Pooh brushed ofF the prickles. 

6) 'Hıey wanted to discover the North Pole. 

7) Pooh was standing with a long pole in his paws. 

5 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) One day Pooh went _the forest to see his 

friend Christopher Robin. 

2) _breakfast that moming he thought _a 

new song. 

3) He was so pleased_his song that he sang it 

ali the way. 
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4) Christopher Robin was putting-his big boots. 

5) Winnie-the-Pooh brushed the honey-his nose 

so as to look ready_anything. 

6) Christopher Robin said that they were ali going 

_an expedition. 

7) Pooh was not sure if bears were any good- 

discovering the North Pole. 

8) When Pooh left Rabbit he hurried down - 

Piglet’s house. 

9 ) _a little while everybody was ready, and the 

expedition started. 

10) Kanga came__ Roo-her pocket. 

11) “Come _called Christopher Robin - 

the top of the line. 

12) They came_a dangerous place. 

13) The stream ran_high rocky banks. 

14) They sat__the grass and rested. 


Discussing the Text 

1 Explain why: 

1) Pooh understood that something was going to 
happen when he saw Christopher Robin. 

2) Christopher Robin was putting on his big boots. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh couldn’t pronounce the word 
‘expedition’. 

4) Pooh was so happy when he heard about provisions. 

5) Pooh didn’t talk to anybody as they walked. 

6) they ate ali their provisions at önce. 

7) Eeyore hung his tail över the pool. 

8) Eeyore’s tail lost ali feeling. 



2 Pröve that: 


1) Pooh thought that he was a very good poet. 

2) Piglet trusted Christopher Robin. 

3) Kanga wasn’t interested in Owl’s anecdote. 

4) Eeyore was dumb a little. 

3 What’s yonr opinion? 

When Baby Roo fell into the pool, everybody did 
something to help him to get out of the water. Read 
önce more the part of the story in which the author 
describes their actions. Did ali of them really help 
Roo? What would you do in such a situation? 

4 Look at the sentences in “Who said it” Exercise 1 and 
describe the sitnations in which they were said in more 
detafl. 

5 Roie-piay. 

Work in small groups and act out the part of the 
chapter in which Roo falîs into the water and 
everybody helps him to get out of it. 


Chapter Nine 

? Checking Comprehension 

1 Who said it? 

1) “Are there any other Poles that a bear of little 
brain can discover?” 

2) “I say, Owl, isn’t this fun? I’m on an island.” 

3) “The atmospheric conditions have been very 
unfavourable lately.” 

4) “I must say that it isn’t just an ordinary şort of 
boat.” 

5) “I shall cali this boat The Brain of Pooh.” 

2 Say who: 

1) was frightened and felt lonely. 

2) wanted to discover the East Pole. 

3) every moming put a stick in the place where the 
water came up to. 

4) found Piglet’s message. 

5) rescued Piglet. 

3 Say true, false or / don’t know. 

1) Piglet didn’t like the fact that he was a small animal. 

2) Piglet could swim but he didn’t want to. 

3) Pooh was walking when the rain began. 

4) Pooh went out to discover the East Pole alone. 

5) Winnie-the-Pooh discovered the East Pole. 

6) There were fıfteen pots of honey near Winnie- 
the-Pooh vvhen he was sitting on the tree. 
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7) The letter “P” in Piglet’s message meant Piglet 
but not Pooh. 

8) Pooh used the biggest jar as a boat. 

9) It was Owl who rescued Piglet. 

10) Christopher Robin’s umbrella was green. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

1) When the whole escape was över, Pooh was 
sitting on the branch with ten pots of honey. 

2) He splashed to his door and looked out. 

3) So he took a pot of honey and escaped with it to 
a branch of his tree. 

4) When Winnie-the-Pooh woke up, the water was 
ali around him. 

5) But he couldn’t read and decided to go to Chris¬ 
topher Robin. 

6) Four days later he saw a bottle and jumped into 
the water. 

7) He caught the bottle and climbed back to his tree 
again. 

8) He understood that he had to escape. 

9) Then he climbed dovvn again and escaped with 
another pot. 

10) Pooh took Piglet’s message out and tried to read it. 

Answer the questions. 

1) What vvas the weather like? 

2) What did Piglet suddenly remember? What did 
he decide to do? 

3) What did he write on a small piece of dry paper? 
What did he do with the paper? 
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4) What did Pooh do when the rain began? 

5) What did he decide to do when he splashed to 
the door and looked out? 

6) Where did he escape to with ten pots of honey? 

7) What came floating past Pooh on the fourth day? 

8) Could Winnie-the-Pooh swim? 

9) What good idea came to Winnie-the-Pooh? 

10) What did he cali his boat? 

11) What was very exciting for Christopher Robin? 

12) What did Christopher Robin ask Owl to do and 
why? 

13) Did Owl fınd Winnie-the-Pooh in his house? 

14) What şort of boat did Pooh want to float in to 
save Piglet? What did Christopher Robin cali 
the new boat? 


d JVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help you. 


corked 

ditches 

himself 

pity 

rescue 

desert 

called 

message 


1) “It’s a_I can’t talk to anyone,” thought 

Piglet. 
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2) The little dry_had become streams. 

3) Christopher Robin told Piglet a story about a 

man on a_island. 

4) Piglet wrote a_on a piece of paper. 

5) He put the paper in a bottle and_the bottle. 

6) Pooh went to discover the East Pole by_. 

7) Pooh_his boat The Floating Bear. 

8) Owl couldn’t_Piglet on his back. 

Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) Ft was rather exciting. 

2) “Isn’t it awful, Piglet?” 

3) Eeyore is always so miserable. 

4) Winnie-the-Pooh had a tiring day. 

5) He was veıy tired when he got home. 

6) At last Pooh was able to sit on the top of the jar. 

Fili in the missing prepositions. 

1) Christopher Robin lived_the very top_ 

the forest. 

2) _the fıfth day he saw the water ali around him. 

3) Christopher Robin thought that Piglet was_Pooh. 

4) Pooh got_Christopher Robin_his boat. 

5) He had a very important message that came 
_a bottle. 

6) The message was_Piglet. 

7) But there was nothing_Pooh in that message. 

8) Christopher Robin understood that they had to 

rescue Piglet_önce. 

9) Pooh’s boat was not just an ordinary şort_boat. 

10) It was too small_two_them. 


11) They decided that they could go_Christopher 

Robin’s umbrella. 

12) Piglet was very happy when_last he saw the shi p. 

The words in the sentences below are jnmbled öp. 
Re-write the sentences, putting the words in the right order. 

1) Can, by, Rabbit, a, digging, hole, escape. 

2) Eeyore, the, won’t, rain, mind. 

3) Asleep, was, the, when, began, Pooh, rain. 

4) Nobody, Pooh, knows, discovered, the, not, 
or, East, whether, Pole. 

5) Last, at, was, Pooh, pf, to, able, jar, the, 
on, top, sit, the. 


How well do you know irregular verbs? 
a) Write the missing forms of the verbs below: 



thought 




said 

to teli 

' 



became 




leamt 

to leave 




slept 




woken 

to read 




flew 




brought 
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b) Find in the story the sentences with these verbs and 

read them out loud. 

6 Report the sentences in indirect speecb. 

1) “I must have an escape,” said Pooh. 

2) “If a bottle can float, then a jar can float,” 
said Pooh to himself. 

3) “I hope he’s ali right,” said Christopher Robin. 

4) “How did you get here, Pooh?” asked Chris¬ 
topher Robin. 

5) “I had a very important message that came in a 
bottle,” said Pooh proudly. 

6) “We must rescue Piglet at önce!” said Christopher 
Robin. 


Discussing the Text 

1 Say why: 

1) Piglet was frightened. 

2) Piglet thought that it was unpleasant to be a 
very small animal fully surrounded by water. 

3) Piglet thought that Eeyore wouldn’t mind the 
rain. 

4) Pooh was asleep when the rain began. 

5) Pooh went to discover the East Pole by himself. 

6) Pooh jumped into the water when he saw Piglet’s 
bottle. 

7) Pooh wanted to find Christopher Robin. 

8) Christopher Robin was anxious when he knew 
that Pooh was not at home. 
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9) Christopher Robin thought that Winnie-the-Pooh 
was brave and clever. 

10) Piglet was so happy when he saw the ship, The 
Brain of Pooh. 

Prove that: 

1) Piglet was cowardly. 

2) Pooh was a courageous and industrious bear. 

Add more details to this: 

1) Piglet wrote a message and put it in a bottle. 

2) Pooh tried to discover the East Pole. 

3) Winnie-the-Pooh escaped to a tree. 

Read and write. 

1) What do you think the other animals were doing 
during the rain? Write a story about Kanga 
and Baby Roo, -Rabbit, or Eeyore. Were they 
frightened? 

2) What do you do when it rains for days ! Do you 
like such weather? Imagine that you are ali alone 
for fıve days of rain. What would you do? 

Role-play. 

Piglet was very happy to see the ship, The Brain of 
pooh , and Pooh and Christopher Robin were glad to 
see their friend Piglet. They talked about those fıve 
days of rain. Act out their dialogue. 



Chapter Ten 

Checking Comprehension 

Who said it? 

1) “Owl, I’m going to give a party.” 

2) “WiH there be those liftle cakes?” 

3) Eeyore, Christopher Robin is giving a party.” 

4) “A mistake, no doubt, but I shall come, Only it 
may rain tomorrow.” 

5) “Drink up your milk fırst, dear, and talk after- 
wards. ” 

6) “I say, I wonder what’s going to happen excitine 
today?” 

Say who: 

1) asked Owl to teli everybody about the party. 

2) thought that it was beneath him to talk about 
little cakes. 

3) made a table out of some long pieces of wood. 

4) sat on the grass at the party. 

5) was not silent when Christopher Robin bumped 
on the table with his spoon. 

6) gave Pooh a present. 

Say true, false or / don 7 know. 

1) The first pcrson whom Owl told about the party 
was Pooh. 

2) Eeyore was not invited to the party. 

3) Baby Roo had been to parties many times before. 
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4) Pooh ate his favorite little cakes at the party. 

5) It didn’t rain during the party. 

6) Pooh liked the present Christopher Robin gave 
him very much. 

7) There were blue, red and green pencils in the 
pencil case. 

Put the sentences in the right o itler. 

1) Owl flew off to invite Pooh, Eeyore and the 
others. 

2) Christopher Robin said that he was going to give 
a party. 

3) When they had ali eaten enough, Christopher 
Robin gave a present to Pooh. 

4) The next day ali were assembled. 

5) One day Owl came flying to Christopher Robin. 

6) Pooh liked it very much. 

7) They sat down to table and began to talk. 

8) He asked Owl to teli everybody about that. 

9) Later on they ali said “Good-bye” and walked 
home together. 

10) 11 was a special pencil case. 

Answer the questious. 

1) What şort of party was Christopher Robin going 
to give? 

2) Whom did Christopher Robin ask to teli everybody 
about the party? 

3) What was the name of Wmnie-the-Pooh’s song? 

4) Did Eeyore believe that he was invited? 

5) What table did Christopher Robin make? 
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6) Who sat at one end of the table? And who sat at 
the other end? 

7) Who sat between Christopher Robin and Pooh? 

8) Whom did Roo speak to? 

9) What did Kanga say to Roo? 

10) Whose party was it? 

11) What was the present for Pooh, the best bear in 
the world? 

12) Did Pooh like the present? 

13) Who walked home together? 


£3 JVorking with Vocabulary and Grammar 

1 Say what the italicized words mean. 

1) There is an invitation for you. 

2) You mean Piglet. 

3) Piglet was too busy to say anything. 

4) Everybody stopped talking, except Roo. 

5) Ali those lovely things were for Pooh. 

2 Complete the sentences. The words from the box can help 
you. 
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1) Christopher Robin whistled a specıal şort of 

_ • 

2) Owl tried to think of something- t0 

but couldn’t. e 

3) Christopher Robin made a long table out ot 

some long_of wood. 

4) “Hallo, my little fellow,” said Owl in a -- 

5) Pooh nearly fell down when he saw the present, 

he w as so_• 

6) Pooh and Piglet went home-• 

3 Fiil in the missing prepositions. 

1) Winnie-the-Pooh saved Piglet _— the flood. 

2) Christopher Robin wanted to give a party- 

Pooh. . 

3) Christopher Robin sat -one end -tne 

table, and Pooh sat-the other. 

4) Owl, Eeyore and Piglet were-one side, and 

Rabbit, Roo and Kanga were - the other 

side. . . 

5) Ali Rabbit’s friends and relations sat -tne 

6) It was the fırst party-which Roo had ever 

been. „ , .. 

7) Christopher Robin thought that Pooh was the 

best bear__ ali the world. 

8) Piglet and Pooh were silent-a long time. 

4 Match the words in two columns to make word combinations, 

then use them in sentences of your own to descnbe the 
events of the story- 
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to give milk 

to save a present 

to walk a table 

to sing home 

to invite ali of them 

to make Piglet 

to drink a song 

to öpen a party 

5 The words in the sentences below are jumbled up. 
Re-write the sentences, pntting the words in the right order. 

1) Going, to, a, Christopher Robin, give, was, party. 

2) Flew, about, OwI, off, the, to, party, the, 
teli, others. 

3) Owl, want, talk, to, little, about, did, cakes, 
not. 

4) It, a, of, because, was, party, Pooh’s, ships, 
special, wonderful. 

5) The, Pooh, not, did, string, cut. 

6) In, there, pencils, to, the, was, a, sharpen, 
the, knife, pencil case. 

6 How well do yon know the rules of reading? 

Which of the words in each line is the Odd One Out? 

faul down owl now know doubt about 

[au] öpen go those tomorrow close some 

[eı] day said save take rain say 

7 Report the sentences in indirect speech. 

1) “Christopher Robin is giving a party,” said Owl. 
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2) “There is an invitation for you,” said Owl to 
Eeyore. 

3) “You mean Piglet,” said Eeyore to Owl. 

4) “Pass it down to Pooh,” said Christopher 

Robin. 

5) Piglet asked Pooh, “What’s the fırst thing you 
say to yourself?” 

6) “Did anything exciting happen?” asked Chris¬ 
topher Robin. 


$ Discussing the Text 

1 Explain why: 

1) Christopher Robin was giving a party. 

2) Winnie-the-Pooh was so happy to hear about 
the party. 

3) Owl didn’t answer Pooh’s question about the 
little cakes. 

4) Eeyore didn’t believe that he was invited to the 
party. 

5) Roo was so excited. 

6) Pooh nearly fell down when he saw the present. 

7) Pooh said that “What’s for breakfast?” and 
“What’s going to happen exciting today?” were 

the same. 

2 Prove that: 

1) Eeyore thought that nobody loved him, 

2) Roo was very excited about his fırst party. 

3) Pooh liked to eat. 
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Dear Friend! 


On behalf of one of the characters speak about: 

1) the party. 

2) Christopher Robin’s present for Pooh. 

Read and write. 

1) Imagine that Christopher Robin wrote an 
invitation card to everybody. Write it on behalf 
of Christopher Robin. 

2) Imagine that Christopher Robin wrote a postcard 
for Winnie-the-Pooh and gave it to him with his 
present. In that postcard he wrote that Pooh 
was the best be ar in ali the worîd and that 
Christopher Robin loved him very much. Write 
it on behalf of Christopher Robin. 

Role-play. 

During the party ali the animals talked a lot. What 

did they talk about? Write a dialogue between them 

and then act it out, working in smail groups. 


You have fınished reading this book. Congratulations! 

We hope, you have enjoyed it. 

Now, let’s talk about it and its characters önce again. 

I Questions and tasks for the final discussion. 

1) Did you like the stories about Winnie-the-Pooh 
and his friends? 

2) What character did you like most of ali? 
Characterize him (her). Do you want to be like 
him (her)? 

3) -Was there any character that you didn’t like? If 
there was, why? Characterize him (her). 

4) What do you think about friendship between 
the characters of this book? Were they real 
friends? Try to remember the episodes which 
show that they loved one another and were ready 
to help in diffıcult situations. To which of the 
episodes can we apply the proverb “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed”? Do you remember 
any other proverbs about friendship and friends? 

5) Did you like the songs and the hums Winnie- 
the-Pooh made up? Which of the variants did 
you like most, English or Russian? Have you 
ever tried to make up something like that? Were 
they in English or in Russian? 

6) Which parts of the stories do you fınd fiınny, sad 
or exciting? Try to remember them in detail. 

7) What part of the book did you like most of ali? 
Act it out with your friends. 

8) Try your hand at story writing. Can you imagine 
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in what else funny situations could Winnie-the- 
Pooh and his friends fınd themselves? Wıite a 
story. It can begin like this: 

“One fine morning as Pooh was walking 
through the forest he met his friend Piglet...” 
9) Do you want to say good-bye to Winnie-the- 
Pooh and his friends? If not, why? 


Vocabulary 

llpHHHTbie COKpamCHHfl 


a adjective — npmıaraTejib- 
Hoe 

adv adverb — Hapenne 
cj conjunction — cok>3 
int interjection — MeamoMe- 
nıe 

rı noun —- cymecTBMTejibHoe 

A 

able ['eıblj a cnocoÖHbin 
be able to mohb 
about [a'baut] adv KpyroM, 
noBcıoay 

accident f'aeksıdant] n nponc- 
mecTBHe, cjıynan, Hecnac- 
THbiH cjrynaH 
acom ['eıkorn] n acejıyab 
add [aed] v flo6aBjwTb, npn- 
öaanHTb 

admire [ad'maıs] v/noÖOBaTb- 
t CH, BOCXHmaibCfl 
admiringly [ad'maıanrjlı] adv 

BOCXMIUeHHO, BOCTOpjKeHHO 
aim leım] v nejiHTbca, npn- 
UejIHTbCH 

alarm [a'larm] n TpeBora, boji- 
HeHHe 

aloud [o'laud] adv BCJiyx 
anecdote ['aemkdautj n aHeKHOT 
anxious ['»gkfas] a o3a6oHeH- 

Hfaljfi 


num numeral — hh cji nrejibH oe 
pl plural — MHoacecTBeHHoe 

MMCJIO 

pron pronoun — MecTOHMemıe 
prep preposition — npemıor 
v verb — rnarojı 
3Ö. — 3 aecb 


anxiously ['aerjkfaslı] adv c Tpe- 

Boroh, C BOJİHeHHeM 
anyhow ['enıhauj adv TaK mjih 
H nane; bo bchkom cjıynae 
as [gez] adv scaK; cj b to BpeMB 

KEK 

as... as TaK )tce... KaK 
as if KaK 6ynro 
as soon as KaK TOJibKO 
attach [a'tastj] v npH8H3bi- 
BaTb, npMKpenjiHTb 
awful ['o:f(9)l) a yacacHbin, 
CTpauiHbm 

B 

badi [bgek] n cnHHa; oöpaTHaa 
CTopoHa 

balloon (ba'luınj n B03ayuiHbiH 
İIiapMK 

bank [baspk] n 6eper (penu) 
bath [ba:9] « BaHHa 
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have a bath npHHMMaxb saH- 
Hy 

bed [bed] n KpOBâTi»; pycjıo 
peKM 

beech-tree ("birt/tri:] n 6yıc 
bchind [bı'haındj prep C3ajH, 
no 3 ann, 3 a 

believe [bı'lrvj v nojıaraxb, ny- 
Maib 

beiow [bı'bu] adv mtace, bhh- 
3y 

bend [bend] v (bent, bent) 
rHyTbca, HarnSaTbca, xa- 
HyTbCH 

bent [bent] cm. bend 
better ['betsj adv jryHiue 
Fd better h 6h Jîyroıe 
between [bı'twi:n] prep Me*ay 
bit [bit] n KycoMeK, nacTMua 
blackbird [ / blaekb 3 :d] n nepHbiH 
apo3ü 

blew [bla] cm. blow 
blow [bbu] v(blew, blown)ayn> 
blow up HaayBatb; B 3 pbi- 
BaTbCfl 

blown [btaun] cm. blow 
boot [bu:t] n 6othhok, canor 
both [bsuö] pron 06a 
bother ["bDÖn] v 6ecnoKomb, 

pa3npaxaTb 

Bother! Kaıcaa Aocana! 
bottle [1)011] n öyrbuiKa 
bottom [ 1 ) 01301 ] n aho, hm 3 
at the bottom BHH3y 
brain [brem] n yM, Myapocib, 
M 03 r 


branch [bra:ntj] n BeTBb, Bex- 
Ka 

breathe [bri:ö] vAbiınaTb 
brighten [lırajtn] v npoacHHTb- 
Cfl 

brighten up npocHMTb, 3 a- 
CMBTb 

bump [bAmp] n nıyxoH ınyM, 
ynap; v ynapım», öHTbca o 
'İTO-JIHÖO 


bump, bnmp, bump 3Ö. 6yM, 
6yM, 6yM 

burst [b3:st] v (burst, burst) 

B3pbIBaTbCH 


busily f'bızılı] adv acjiobhto 
buzz [bAz] v xyaoKaxb 
buzzing-noise acyaoKaHHe 
by [baı]: by and by nocxeneH- 
HO, BCKOpe 


C 

cali [ko:l] v 3Barb 
cali out no3BaTb 
cali on, upon HaBeman> 
came [keım] cm. come 
candle ['k^endl] n CBe^a 
capture ['kaeptjb] v 3axBaTHTb 
carefiılly ['ke3f(3)lı] adv bhh- 
MaıeAbHo, TmaıejibHO 
carelessly ['keslıslı] adv He- 
6pexno 

case [keıs] n cjıyqaft 
in case ecjm, b cjıy^ae ecjın 
chatter [IJsta] v pa3roBapH- 
BaTb, 6ojıxaxb 


cheer [tfıa] n 0A06pnxejibH0e 
BOCKJiHuaHHe, ypa!; v 060- 
ApHTb, nOOmpflTb 
cheerfiı! ['tji3f(3)l] a 6o;ipbiH, 
BeceJIBIItHH 

checrfully ['tjref(3)lı] adv 6 oa- 
po, Becejıo 
cheese [tji:z] n cbip 
circte ['s 3 :kl] n Kpyr 
come [kAm] v (came, come) 

npHXOAHTb, npHe 3 xaTb 
come along mutu ryjiHTb 
come on tiolujih, Bnepefl 
comfort i'kAmfst] v yTeuıaTb, 
ycnoKansaTb 

comfortingly ['kATnfatııjlı] adv 
ycnoıcaMBaıome, 3Ö. b yre- 
ıııeHHe 

company ['kAmpsnı] rı o6ıue- 
CTBO, KOMnaHHfl 
condensed [ksn'denst] a cry- 
meHHbrö 

condensed milk crymeHHoe 
MOJIOKO 

continue [ksn'tınjuı] v npoAOJi- 
*aTb 

convenient [kan'vmjsnt] a 

yü,o6HbiK, nojKOfljnıiHH 

cork [ko:k] n npo6Ka; v 3 axw- 
KaTb npoÖKOH 

cough [küf] n Kauıejib; v Kauı- 

JlBTb 

give a cough Kanma Hyib 
cover ['kAva] n KpbiuiKa 
crack [krsek] n ıuyM, TpecK 
crack! rpax! 


crash [krsej] v nanaib, py- 
UIHTbCfl C TpeCKOM 
crawl [kral] v noJi3aTb 
cross [kros] v nepeceKaxb(c«) 
cry [kraıl n Kpnıc 
cupboard ['kApbsd] n 6y$eT, 
iBKati) 

D 

damp [daemp] a B.na)KHbi#, 

CbipOM 

dandelion ['deendılaıan] n oay- 

BaHMHK 

deceive [dı'sr.v] v oÖMaHbiBaîb 
decide [dı'saıd] v peuıaxb 
depend [dı'pend] v 3aBncexb 
desert f'dezat] a nycxbiHHbifi, 
Heo6HxaeMbiiı 
desert island HeoÖHraeMbin 

OCXpOB 

difference ['dıfsrans] n pa3HM- 
ua, pa3AH»iHe 

dig [dıg] v (dug, dug) Konaxb, 
pbrrb 

direction [dı'rekfn] n HanpaB- 
JieHHC 

directly [dı'rektlı] adv np»MO, 
ceitnac 

discover [dıs'kAvs] v oiKpbi- 
Baxb, oÖHapyxMBaxb, pac- 
KpbIBaXb 

discovery [dıs'kAvsn] n oxıcpbi- 
xne 

dish [dıj] n nocyaa, Gjiioao, 
mhckb, xapeAKa 
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distance ['dıstans] n paccroaHne 
ditch [dıtj] n KaHaBa, poB 
donkey ['dugkı] n ocea 
doubt [dautj n coMHeHHe; v 
COMHeBaTbCH 

downstairs fdaun'stesz] adv 
bhm3 no JiecTHMne 
dry [draı] v cyııiHTb, BbiropaTi»; 
a cyxoH 

dug [dAg] cm. dig 

E 

either ['aitte] pron oamh H3 
üByx, tot hjih apyroM; adv 
raıoKe (npu ompunanuu) 
either... or mam... hjih 
end [end] n KOHen, OKOHnaHne 
enough [ı'rufl a AOCTaTombiMj 
adv AOCiaTOHHO, AOBOJTbHO 

escape [ıs'keıp] v H3Öe>KaTb, 
cnacTHCb 

even ['ûvsn] adv najKe 
ever ['eva] adv Bceraa, Kor- 
aa-jiHfio 

exactly [ıg'z^ktlı] adv tomho 
except [ık'sept] prep Hcıononafl, 
KpOMe, 3a MCJÜIJOMeHMeM 
excite [ık'saıtj v B036yxcaaTb, 
BOAHOBaTb 

excitedly [ık'saıtıdlı] adv bo 3- 
6yxaeHHO 

eXCUSe [iks'kjuz] V H3BMHHTb, 
npoınaTb 

expect [ıks'pekt] v onomaTb, 
HaneBTbCB 


I expect so h tak ayMaıo 
expedition [,ekspı'dıjh] n skc- 
neAHUHa 

explain [ıks'pleın] voöbaciürrb 

F 

feet [fut] pl om foot 
fellow ['febu] n TOBapnm, co- 
6paT 

fetch [fetJl v cxoahtb 3a KeM- 
jih6o, npHHecTM, aocTaTb 
few [fju:] adv Majıo, HeMHoro 
a few HecKOJibKo, hcmhoio 
fierce [fıss] a CBHpenbifl 
find [famd] v (found, found) 

HaX0AHTb 

fire ['faıa] v CTpeıiflTb, Bbi- 
CTpeJIHTb 

first £fo:st]: first of ali Bo-nep- 
Bbix, cHanajıa 
at first Bo-nepBbix, CHana- 
ji a 

float [fbut] v roibiTb, BcruibiTb; 
nabiTb no Heöy 
float down cnycKaTbca 
flood [fİAd] n HaBOHHemıe; v 
3aTOnJIflTb, HaBOAHBTb, Bbl- 
xonMTb H3 öeperoB 
follow ['fobu] v cjıeaoBaTb 
as f0İİ0WS B T3KOM nopajı- 
Ke, cjıeayıomee 
foot [fut] n {pl feet) cıynHfl, 
Hora {HuOKe tpuKO/ıomKu), 
aana (jtcueomHoeo); <J)yr ( = 
= 30,48 cm) 


forward ['fo:w3d] adv Bitepen, 
AaJibine 

found [faund] cm. find 
frighten ['fraıtn] v nyraib 
further ['fsdul adv nanbiııe 

G 

get [get] v (got, got) nojıy- 

MMTb; CTaHOBHTbCB, CTaTb I 

get thin noxyneTb 
get off CHMMatb 
get to AoönpaTbCfl ao 
glass [gloıs] n CTeiüTo; sd. 3ep- 
Kajıo 

go [gau] v (went, göne) math, 
exaTb 

go on npoflOJDKaTb 
glooraily ['glıumılıl adv rpycı- 
ho, MpanHO, neMajibHO 
gloomy ['glu:mı] a rpycTHbift, 
MpaHHbiîı, nenajibHbm 
gorse-bush ['gosbuJl n yrecHHK 
(kojuohuü KycmapauK) 
graceful ['greFsf(3)l] a rpaUM- 
03HbIH, H3fllUHbIM 

gracefully ['greısf(3)lı] adv rpa- 

UH03H0, H3HUIHO 

greedy ['gri:dı] a «amtUH 
gun [gxn] n pyxbe 

H 

half-ligbt ['haıflaıt] tı 3d. cjıa- 
6bIH CBd 

handkerchief ['hzegkstjıf] n ho- 
coboh nJiaTOK 


hang [hag] v (hung, hung) Be- 

maTb, pa 3 BeuiMBaTb 

hardly ['hotdlı] adv eABa, c 

TpynoM, eflBa jih 
harm [hcum] n 3Jio 
come to harm nocıpanaTb 
headache ['hedeık] n roaoBHan 
6oJIb 

held [held] cm. hold 
helpfui ['helpf(3)l] a nojıesHbiîi 
hit [hrt] v (hit, bit) ynapaTb, 
nopaxtaTb; 3d. nonaaarb b nejn> 
hold [hauld] v (held, held) 
AepJKBTb 

hold on to something uep- 

JKaTbCH 3a UTO-J1MÖO 

hope [hsup] n Haaeauıa; v Ha- 

AenTbCB 

hum [h\m] n ryn; 3Ö. ÖypnaJi- 

Ka, neceHKa-BopnaJiKa; v 
MypjibiKaTb, öopMOTaTb, ry- 
Aeib 

hung [hxrı] cm. hang 
hurt [h3.t] v (hurt, hurt) npn- 
MHHHTb 60JIb, nOBpeAMTb 

I 

idea [aı'dıa] n mtea, noHHTMe, 

npencTaBJieHMe 

imitate [’ımıteıt] v noApa*aTb 
important [rm'poıtant] a Baxc- 
HblM, 3Ha4HTejlbHbIM 
impossible [ım'pDS3b(3)l] a He- 

B03M0)KHbIH, HCBbinOJIHH- 
MbJH 
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indeed [ın'diıd] adv b caMOM 
iiejıe, ^eMcrBMTejibHO 
inside [ın'saıd] n BHyrpeHHHH 
nacTb; 3Ö. H3HyTpH 
invitation [,ınvı'teıjh] n npHnra- 
uıeHHe 

island ['aıland] n octpob 

J 

just [d3AStj adv TOjibKO, tom- 
ho, npocTO, Kax pa3 

K 

knock [nnk] v cıyıaTE. 
knocker ['noka] n asepHoe 
KOJibuo, aBepHoiî mojiotok 
( nmo6bi cmynamb e deepb) 

L 

label ['leıbl] n 3THKeTKa 
larch-tree [lart/tri:] n jihctbch- 
HHpa 

larder ['lada] n KJiaaoBaH, 

KJiaaoBKa 

lead [li:d] v (led, led) Becra, 
pyKOBOUHTb 
led [led] cm. lead 
let [let] v (let, let) ocTaBJiHTb, 
He TporaTb 

let us (let’s) naBaüTe, nafile 
let me help you pa3peniHTe 
BaM JIOMOHb 

let go oTnycTHTb 


lick [hk] n He3HaHHTejibHoe ko- 
nmecTBo; vjnraarb, jiM3Hyib 
lift [lift] v noaHHMaTb 
line [lam] n jihhha, onepenb; 
3d. uenomca 

from the top of the line c ro- 

JIOBbl uenoHKH 

little [İrtl] adv Mauo, HeMHoro 
aüttle HeMHoro 
a little while Heaojiro 
lonely ['launlı] adv oühhoko, 
rpycTHO 

loud [laud] a rpoMKHÖ 
loudly ['laudlı] adv ipomko 

M 

managc ['maenıd3] v npaBHTb, 
cnpaBJiHTbca 

manner ['masna] n MaHepa, 
o6pa3 nefıCTBHB 
mark [mak] n enen, 3aMeTKa; 
v OTMenaTb, neaaTb 3aMeT- 
KM 

mate [mert] tiMop. iiomoiuhmk 
KanMTaHa 

matter ['maşta] n nejıo, cyn>; 
v 3Ha4im>, MMeTb 3HaqeHHe 

It doesn’t matter. He HMeeT 
3HaHeHHH. 

What*s the matter? B neM 

rtejıo? 

medicine ['meds(a)n] n jreıcap- 

CTBO 

take medicine npHHHMaTb 
JieKapCTBo 


message ['mesıd 3 ] n cooöıue- 
HHe, nncbMO } nocjıaHne, 
nopyneHHe 

mind [maınd] v noMHOTb, 3a- 

ÖOTHTbCH, B03paXaTb, HMeTb 
hto-jih6o npOTHB 
Never mind. HHnero, He 
öecnoKOHTecb. 

I don’t mind. Mhc Bce paBHO. 
miserable {'mızarabl] a *ajı- 
kmh, HecnacTHbift 
miserably ['mızarablıl adv He- 
cnacTHO, xauKO 
miss [mis] v npoMaxHyrbCH, 
nponycTHTb hto-jih6o, He 
flOCTHHb IieJIH 
mistake [mıs'teık] n ouiHÖKa 
modestiy ['müdasüı] adv ckpom- 
HO 

mole [maul] n KpoT 
moutbful l'mau0f(a)l] n tjiotok 
muddy ['mAdı] a rpn3HbiH 
murmur ['m3:ma] v uıeırraTb, 
BopnaTb 

N 

nail [neıl] n rB03/ib; v npw6n- 
BaTb, 3a6HBaTb 
naturally ['nastfaralı] adv ecTe- 
CTBeHHO 

nearly ['malı] &£/v6jih 3KO, no- 

HTH 

ncphcw ['nefju:] n ııneMflHHHK 
nest [nest] n me3flO 
nod [ni)d] v KHBaTb 


notice ['nautıs] n oö-bflBJieHHe, 
BbiBecKa; v 3aMenaTb, npH- 
Menarb 

O 

oak-tree ['auktri:] n ayf) 
önce [waüs] adv ojihh pa3, 
ortHaacrtbi 

at önce ceftnac, cpa3y xe 
öpen ['aupan] n jıyncaftıca, no- 

JlBHKa; a OTKpblTblH 

ordinary ['o:dınan] a oöbin- 

Hblİt, npOCTOM 
own [aun] a cbom, coöcrBeH- 
HblH 

P 

particular [pa'tıkjula] a oco- 
ÖeHHblM, JIHHHblft 

pass [pas] v npoxojiHTb 
past [paıst] prep mhmo 
path [paö] n aopoaoca, Tpo- 
ITHHKa 

paw [pa:] n jıana 
paw-mark ['paımcck] n cnep. 
jıanbi 

peaccfully ['pi:sf(a)lı] adv MHp- 

HO 

perbaps [pa'hasps] adv MOxeT 

ÖbITb, B03M0XH0 

person ['paısn] n HeaoBeıc 
pick [pik] v noflöHpaib, Bbi- 
ÖHpaTb 

pick up noaHHMaTb 
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pine [paın] n cocHa 
pit [pıt] n «Ma 
pocket f'pokıt] n KapMaH 
poetry ['pauıtn] n no33na, ctm- 
xm 

point [poınt] v noıca 3 hiBaTb, 
yKa3biBaib 

pole [paul] n ctojiö, rnecı; rıo- 
JIIOC 

the North Pole CeBepHbiit 
nojııoc 

the South Pole lOaaibifi no- 

JIIOC 

pot [pot] n ropıuoK, cocya 
practical ['prcektıkal] a npaK- 

THHHblH 

practice J'praektıs] n onbiT, 
tıpalama 

practise f'prasktıs] v TpeHtıpo- 
BaTb, ynpaxH 5 iTbCfl 
preparation [prepa'reıjn] n nptt- 
roTOBJieHHe, nottroTOBKa 
pretend [prı'tend] v iiphtbo- 
pHTbCH 

prickle ['prıkl] n KOJiıoHKa 
proudly ['praudlı] adv ropjıo 
pull [pul] V TBHyTb, TamMTb, 
BbITaCKHBaTb 

push [puj] v TojiKaTb, npoıajı- 
KMBaTbca; nponHXMBaTbc« 

Q 

queen [kwi:n] n KopojıeBa 
quietly ['kwaıotlı] adv tmxo, 
enOKOHHO 


R 

rag [raeg] n Tpanıca, Jiocıcyr 
reach [ri:tfl vnocTHrHyTb 4ero- 
jthöo, aoöpaTbCîi; aotji- 
HyTbCH 

reach up npoTflHyrb pyxy 
relatiou [rt'leıjn] n poncTBeH- 
HMk 

remind [n'maınd] v HanoMH- 
HaTb 

rescue ['reskju:] n cnaceHHe, 
ocBo6oxoteHHe; v cnacaTb, 
ocBo6ox(iiaTb 

go to the rescue noMorarb, 
npmoflHTh Ha noMonib 
residence ['rezıdsns] n mccto- 

JKMTejIbCTBO, pC 3 MJ,eilIİHH 
rock [rok] n CKana, 6o;ibLLiOH 
KaMeHb 

rocky ['rokı] a CKajiHCTbiH 
roll [ratıl] v KaraTbCB 
rub [rxb] v Tepeib 

S 

sad [seedj a rpycTHbin, ne- 
MajIbHblH 

sandy ['samdı] a necnaHbift 
scold [skauld] v pyraTb 
scratch [skrastj] v yecaTb, no- 
necaTb 

scrub [skrAb] VTepeTb 
search [s3:tj] v MCKaTb, o6bic- 

KMB3Tb 

seera [si:m] v Ka3aTbca 


settle ['seti] vycTpaHBarb; pe- 
uıaTb 

shake [Jeık] v (shook, shaken) 

TpaCTH 

shake hands atatb pyıcy 
shaken ['Jeıkon] cm. shake 
sharpen ['Japon] vtohhtb, 3a- 
OCipHTb 

shook LTuk] cm. shake 
shoot Lfu:t] v (shot, shot) 

CTpejIBTb, 3 aCTpejIHTb 

shot [fot] cm. shoot 
shore [fo:] n 6eper 
side [saıd] n CTopoHa 
sigh [saı] n B 3 aox; v B 3 flbi- 
xaib 

giye a sigh B 3 ztoxHyib 
silent ['saılont] a thxhh, moji- 
ManMBbiM 

size [saız] n pa 3 Mep 
slender ['slendo] a xy,noH, 

TOHKHH 

slightly ['slaıtlı] adv cjıerKa, 
He3HaMHieabHO 

slope [sbup] n ckjioh 
smell [smel] v (smelt, smelt) 
HioxaTb, cjibiıuaTb 3 anax, 
naxHyn> 

smelt [smelt] cm. smell 
snack fsnsek] n jıerKan 3axycKa 
so [sou] adv Ta k, t3khm 06- 
pa 30 M 
SO as HTOÖbl 
so that om toto 4 To 6 bi 
solemn ['solom] a Topace- 
CTBeHHblH 


solemnly ('solamlı] adv Topxce- 
CTBeHHO 

sometime ['sAmtaımj adv Kor- 
aa-TO, npeame 
soroewhere ['SAmwea] adv rae- 
to, Kyaa-HHÖyflb 
şort [so:t] n pojı, copT 
a şort of hto-to spotte 
special l'spejal] a cneıuiajib- 
Hblfi, OCOÖeHHblH, 0 C 06 blM 

spell [spel] v (spelt, spelt) rın- 
caTb 

spelling ['spelııj] n op<})orpa- 
<J>hh, npaBonHcaHHe 
spelt [spelt] cm. spell 
splash [splaeJl n BCiuıecK; v 
ıuıecKaTb, ıuıecKaTbca 
spoil [spoil] v (spoilt, spoilt) 

IlOpTMTb 

spoilt [spoilt] CM. spoil 
squeak [skwi:k] v mımaTb, 
nponHmaîb 

starting J'stalıi)] n cKBopeıt 
start [stat] v HaHHHaTb mto- 
jihöo, CTapıOBaTb 
steal [sti:l] v (stole, stolen) 
B0p0B3Tb, KpacTb 
stick [stık] v (stuck, stuck) 3a- 

CTpBTb; TOpHâTb 

stiff [stıf] a HerHÖKHH, okoc- 

TeHeBLUHH 

stili [stil] adv no cnx nop, 
eıue, no-npexcHeMy 
stole [stool] cm. steal 
stolen ['stoubn] cm. steal 
stone [stoun] n KaMeHb 
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straight [streıt] a iiphmoh; adv 
npHMO 

stream [stri:m] n pynefî 
stretch [stretj] v THHyTbCB 
stretch up BbiTarHBaTbCH 
string [stng] n BepeBKa, uiHyp, 
6eMeBKa 

stump [stAmpJ v KOBbumTb, 
Taacejıo CTynaii,; 3Ö. to- 
naTb 

sudden ['SAdn] a BHe3anHbift, 
HeoxnnaHHbiM 

superior [sjuı'pıarıs] a caMO- 
flOBOJIbHblH, BblCOKOMep- 
HblM 

suppose [sa'psuz] v npe^nojıa- 
raTb, nojıaraTb, ayMa-rb 
sure [fua] a BepHbift, Hane*- 

HblH 

be (feel) sure 6bm> yBepeH- 
HBIM 

make sure ynocTOBepHTbcs 
surround [sa'raund] v OKpyacaTb 
suspect [sss'pekt] v noü03pe- 
Baib 

sustain [sss'teın] v nonaep)KH- 
Ban>, noaKperuiflTb 

T 

taste [teıstj v npo6oBaTb 
terrible ['terabl] a yacacHbiiı, 
crpauiHbiH 

thaw [6 d:] n orrenejib; v Ta- 
htb, orraHBaTb 
thlstle ['Gısl] n MepTonojıox 


tbough [Öou] Cj XOTB, HeCMOT- 
pB Ha 

thoughtful ['0o:tf(3)lj a 3aayM- 
BHBblH, rJiyÖOKOMBICJieH- 
HblH 

tight [taıt] a TyrOH, TecHbiH 
tight place 3arpynHMTejibHoe 
nojıoaceHHe 

tightly f'taıtlı] adv npoHHO, 
KpenKO 

toe [tau] n najıeu Ha Hore; ho- 
cok ( Hoeu, âaıuMüKa) 
together [ta'geös] adv BMecıe 
tonguc [tArj] n B3biK 
top [tup] ti Bepx, BepxyniKa; 
a BepxHHH 

track [trask] n cjıejı; v Bbicjıe- 
XMB3Tb, hütm no cjıe/ıy 
(rap [traep] n JiOByııiKa, 3anaa- 
HB 

trickie f'tnkl] n CTpyiiKa; v tchl 
TOHKOH CTpyİlKOH 
trot [trut{ v 3d. öeacaTb, npbi- 
raTb 

troubie ['trAbl] n HenpnaT- 
HOCTb, BOBHeHHe 

truth [tru;0] n npaBua 
teli the truth roBopHTb npaB- 

ay 

twice [twaıs] adv jjBa 

pa3a 

U 

unhook [An'huk] v pa3BB3bi- 
BaTb, OTBB3blBaTb 


unless [an'les] ç/ecjiM He 
until lon'tıl] prep po; cj a. o Tex 
nop, noKa He 

use [jırz] v ncnojib30BaTb, 
ynoTpeöJiBTb 

uscful ['ju:sf(3)l] a noJie3HbiH, 
npHroaHbiH 

y 

vafley ['vaelıj n ucumHa, paBHH- 
Ha 

verse [v3:s] n cthx, crpocjîa 

W 

waterfall I'wad3fo:l] n Bononaa 
wave [werv] v MaxaTb, pa3Ma- 
XHBaTb 

way [weıl n cnocoö 
by tbe way Meamy rıpcmM 
wbetber ['vveöa] cj jih 
w hile [waılj n BpeMB, npoMe- 
acyroK; adv noKa, b to Bpe¬ 
MB kbk 


a little while HeKOTopoe Bpe¬ 
MB 

whiskers ['wısk3z] n (oöbiKH. 
pl) ycbi 

whisper ['wıspal n LuenoT 
whistle ['wısll n cbhct; v cbh- 

CTCTb 

wink [wıgk] v MHraTb, iiojimh- 
rHBaib 

wipe [waıpj v Bbrrapaib, yra- 

paTb 

wobble ['wDb(3)ll v KanaTbCB 

H3 CTOpOHbl B CTOpOHy, KO- 
BbUIBTb 

wonder ['wAnda] v HHrepeco- 
BaTbCB, BcejıaTb 3Haxb; yaHB- 
JlBTbCB 

worse [w3:s] a ( cpaen. cm. om 
bad) xyauiHH 
why [waı] int Hy, pa 

Y 

yard [ja;d] n apjı ( = 3 (frymaM 
uslu 914,4 mm) 
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npe^HCJiOBHe 


Aoporwe peÖHTa! 

Mbi npeaaaraeM BaıueMy BHHMaHHio HOByıo KHHry aaa 
HTeHHH H3 CepHH «AhTJIHHCKHH KJiyÖ» - nOBeCTb aHITIHHCKOH 
nHcaTeabHHUM 3 üht HecÖHT «3aKOJiaoBaHHbiH 33mok». KHH¬ 
rH 3 ziht Hec6HT eme Maao H3BecTHbi y Hac, ho HeBepoHTHO 
nonyaapHbi b AHraHM. «3aKOJiaoBaHHbiH 33 mok» - oto oaHO 
H3 ay4mnx npoH3BeaeHHH b xaHpe (J)3HTe3H, HanHcaHHbixaaa 
aeıeft. B HeM paccKa3biBaeTca o npHKjnoqeHHHx qeTbipex aH- 
raHHCKHx mKoabHHKOB bo BpeMB aeTCioıx KaHHKya. TaaBHbi- 
mh repomun noBecTH HBamoTca oöbiMHbie aera, kotophm npH- 
IHJIOCb BCTpeTHTbCH C BOJIIIieÖCTBOM, CTOJIKHyTbCfl C CaMblMH 
HeBepoHTHbiMH nepcoHaacaMH h nepeacHTb HeMaao CTpaııiHbix 
MHHyT. Abtop onHCbiBaeT npoH3omeaııiHe c hhmh yaHBHTeab- 
Hbie COÖblTHH C ÖOJIblHOH CHMnaTHeH H TerUIblM KDMOpOM. 

Mbi HaaeeMCH, mto meHHe otoh khh™ öyaeTiUM Bac He 
ToabKO HHTepecHbiM, ho h nojıe3HbiM. Mbi coBeıyeM nojib30- 
BaTbCH CaOBapHKOM H BHHMaTeabHO H3yqaTb KOMMeHTapHH, 
noMemeHHbie nocae Kaxcaon raaBbi. CneuHaabHO noaoöpaH- 
Hbie ynpaacHeHHH noMoıyr BaM BbiyHHTb HOBbie aHraHHCKHe 
caoBa h BbipaxeHHH h HayMHTbca npaBHabHO ynoTpeöaflTb hx b 
penH. 

)KeaaeM ycnexa! 




Part 1 

There were three of them — Jerry, Jimmy, and Kathleen. 
Jerry's name was Gerald, and Jimmy’s name was James; and 
Kathleen was never called by her name at ali, but Cathy, or Puss 
Cat 1 , when her brothers were pleased with her, and Scratch Cat 2 
when they were not pleased. And they were at school in a little 
town in the West of England — the boys at one school, and the girl 
at another. They saw each other on Saturdays and Sundays at the 
house of a kind lady; but it was one of those important houses 
vvhere it is impossible to play. So they looked fonvard to the holi- 
days, when they would ali go home. Then they could be together 


1 Puss Cat — KncKa 

2 Scratch Cat — KoııiKa-LlapanKa 
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ali day long and play in the house and explore the Hampshire forests 
and fıelds. Their Cousin Betty was expected there too. Betty got 
to the Hampshire home fırst, and the moment she got there she 
began to have measles 1 , so that the three children couldn’t go 
home at ali. You may imagine their feelings. It was absolutely 
impossible to spend seven weeks at Miss Hervey’s house, so ali 
three wrote home and said so. This surprised their parents very 
much, because they had alvvays thought the children liked to go to 
dear Miss Hervey’s house. Hovvever, they vvere ‘jolly decent about 
it’ 2 , as Jerry said, and let the boys go and stay at Kathleen’s 
school, where there was no one except the French teacher. 

‘We must have some şort of play during the holidays,’ said 
Kathleen, when she had unpacked and arranged the boys’ clothes 
in the dravvers, feeling very grown-up. ‘Let’s write a book about 
what schools really are like. People would read it and say how 
clever we were.’ 

‘More likely expel us,’ said Gerald. ‘No; we’ll have an 
out-of-doors game. We could get a cave and keep Stores in it.’ 

‘There aren’t any caves,’ said Jimmy. ‘And, besides, 
Mademoiselle won’t let us go out alone.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Gerald. TU go and talk to her.’ 

It was a thin and interesting-looking boy that knocked at 
the door of the room where the French teacher sat reading a 
book. Gerald could alvvays make himself look interesting vvhen 
he met new grown-ups. It was done by opening his grey eyes 
rather wide, and having a nice expression. 

‘I hope I am not disturbing you,’ said Gerald, vvhen he 
came in. 

‘Büt no,’ she said. 4 What is it that you want?’ 

‘I decided to come and say how do you do,’ said Gerald, 
‘because you are the lady of the house 3 .’ 

1 she began to have measles — oHa cxBarana Kopb 
: they were jolly decent about it — ohh nocTynHJiH KaK nopanon- 
Hbie .moaH 

3 the lady of the house — HananbHHua ujKoabi 
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‘You are a very polite little boy,’ she said. 

‘Not at ali,’ said Gerald, more polite than ever. ‘I am so 
sorry for you, because you’ll have to look after us in the holidays.’ 

‘But not at ali,’ said Mademoiselle in her turn. ‘1 am sure 
you will be very good children.’ 

‘We’ll try,’ he said hönestly. ‘We don’t want to give you 
any trouble at ali. And I was thinking it would be less trouble for 
you if we could go out into the vvoods tomorrow and take our 
dinner with us — something cold, you know.’ 

Mademoiselle laughed and Gerald laughed too. 

‘Little deceiver!’ she said. ‘Why not say at önce you want 
to be free of ovenvatching 1 ?’ 

‘You have to be careful with grown-ups,’ said Gerald. 

‘Your parents, they permit these days at woods?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Gerald truthfully. 

‘Then 1 will not be more a dragon than the parents.' 

‘Thank you!’ said Gerald. ‘Is there anything we can do for 
you — wind your wool, or fınd your spectacles, or —?’ 

‘He thinks me a grandmother!’ said Mademoiselle, laugh- 
ing more than ever. 

‘Well, what luck?’ the others asked. 

‘It’s ali right,’ said Gerald. ‘1 told you it would be.’ 

‘I don’t believe you. She’s too stern ,’ said Kathleen. 

‘Ah!’ said Gerald, ‘that’s only because you don’t know 
how to manage her 2 . She vvasn't stern with me.’ 

Next morning the children vvent to explore the woods. 

‘But are there any woods?’ asked Kathleen as they passed 
the market-place. 

‘It doesn’t much matter about woods 3 ,’ said Gerald dream- 
ily, ‘I’m sure we’ll fınd something. One of the boys told me his 

1 you want to be free of ovenvatching — Bbi xoTme H36aBHTbca ot 
Moero Haa3opa 

2 you don’t know how to manage her — Tbi He yMeeuib npaBHJibHO 
k Heiı noaoMTH 

3 It doesn’t much matter about woods — 3to yx m He Tax Ba*Ho 
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father said when he was a boy there was a little cave near the 
Salisbury Road; but he said there was an enchanted castle there 
too, so perhaps the cave isn’t true either.’ 

Finally they came to a place where the road, as Gerald 
said, went two ways at önce. 

‘ That looks like adventures,’ said Kathleen; and they turned 
to the right. then turned to the left, so as to be quite fair 1 ,’ 
Jimmy said, and then to the right again and to the left again, 
and so on, till they were completely lost. 

“ Completely ,’ said Kathleen; ‘how interesting!’ 

The adventurers decided to sit down and have something 
to eat. And as they sat and rested, Gerald leaned back against 
the bushes and almost fell över backward. He stood up and 
said. ‘T couldn’t feel anything but air, it’s a hole there.’ The 
other two pulled back the bushes. There certainly was a hole in 
the bank. Tm going in,’ said Gerald. He put his knee on a 
stone and disappeared. 

‘You ali right?’ asked Jimmy. 

‘Yes; come on.’ 

He helped Kathleen and Jimmy to get in. 

‘It isa cave,’ said Kathleen. 

They could see that they were in a dark stone cave three 
or four yards long, which turned then sharply to the right. 

The adventurers turned the corner and saw a round arch. 
They passed through the arch into a deep, narrow passage 
whose banks vvere of stones. On the top of the banks grevv 
trees, and the sunlight came through their branches, tuming 
the passage to a corridor of gold-green. At the end of it was 
another found arch, quite dark inside, above which rose rocks 
and grass and bushes. 

‘It’s like a railvvay tunnel,’ said James. 

‘It’s the entrance to the enchanted castle,’ said Kathleen. 

At the dark arch they stopped. 

“There are steps down,’ said Jimmy. 


1 so as to be quite fair — paaw paBHOBecHH 
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Very slowly and carefully they went down the steps. Ger- 
ald struck a match and they saw a passage, turning to the left. 
They went on, following their leader. The passage vvas very 
dark. 

T don’t like it!’ vvhispered Jimmy. 

Then the children saw daylight that grew and grew. The 
passage finally ended in another arch. They passed through the 
arch and came to a marble terrace, which vvas vvhite in the 
sunlight. It vvas a fantastic view like a picture out of a book 
about Italy. Immediately belovv them vvas a lake vvith svvans and 
an island; beyond it vvere green slopes covered vvith trees, and 
amid the trees they savv vvhite statues. To the left there vvas a 
round vvhite building vvith pillars, and to the right — a vvater- 
fall. Avvay across the grassy slopes they savv deer. 

‘It is an enchanted castle,’ said Kathleen. 

T don’t see any castle,’ said Jimmy. 

‘What do you cali that, then?’ Gerald pointed to vvhite 
tovvers beyond the trees. Tt /san enchanted castle,’ said Gerald. 

‘But there aren’t any.’ Jimmy vvas quite positive. 

‘Hovv do you knovv? Do you think there’s nothing in the 
vvorld but vvhat you 've seen?’ 

‘I think magic went out when people began to have steam- 
engines 1 ,’ Jimmy insisted, ‘and nevvspapers, and telephones.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s no magic because people don’t believe in 
it any more,’ said Kathleen. 

‘Well, don’t let’s spoil the shovv vvith any silly old not 
believing,’ said Gerald vvith decision. ‘I’m going to believe in 
magic as hard as I can. This is an enchanted garden, and that’s 
an enchanted castle, and I’m going to explore them.’ 

There never vvas such a garden out of a picture or a 
fairy-tale. They passed quite close by the deer, vvho only raised 
their pretty heads to look, and vvere not afraid at ali. Then they 


1 I think magic went out when people began to have steam-engines — 

ayMaıo, BoauıebcTBO 3aKOHHH,ıocb nocae Toro, KaK H3o6pe;iH 
napoB03 


came into a rose-garden, red and pink and green and vvhite in 
the sun, like a giant’s many-coloured handkerchief. 

The feeling of magic got thicker and thicker, till they vvere 
almost afraid of the sound of their feet in the great silent place. 
Beyond the rose garden vvas a hedge vvith an arch cut in it, and 
it vvas the beginning of a maze. 

It vvas impossible to get to the middle of the maze. Again 
and again they found themselves at the arch. It vvas vvhen they 
found themselves there for the fourth time that Jimmy suddenly 
cried, ‘Oh, vvhere’s the dinner?’ And then in silence they ali 
remembered that the basket vvith the dinner had been left at the 
entrance of the cave. 

‘Let’s go back,’ said Jimmy, ‘novv this minute, and get 
our things and have our dinner.’ 

‘Let’s have one more try at the maze. I hate giving things 
up 1 ,’ said Gerald. What’s that?’ 

‘That’ vvas a red cotton thread. Gerald picked it up. One 
end of it vvas tied to a thimble vvith holes in it, and the other — 

‘There is no other end,’ said Gerald, vvith firm triumph. 
Tt’s a clue — that’s vvhat it is. I’ve alvvays felt something magic 
vvould happen some day, and novv it has.' 

‘I think the gardener put it there,’ said Jimmy. 

‘With a Princess’s silver thimble on it? Look! There’s a 
crovvn on the thimble.’ 

There vvas. 

‘Come,’ said Gerald, ‘if you are adventurers be adven- 
turers.’ 

He vvalked forvvard, vvinding the red thread round his fın- 
gers as he‘ vvent. The red clue led them to the middle of the 
maze. There vvas a sun-dial there, and ali round against the 
hedge a lovv, vvide marble seat. The red clue ended in a small 
brovvn hand vvith rings on every fınger. The hand belonged to a 
lady vvho lay on the stone seat asleep in the sun. She vvas vvear- 


1 I hate giving things up — TepneTb He Mory He aoBoaHTb ae/ıo ao 
KOHUa 
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ing a vvonderful rosy-gold silk dress; a thin white veil with silver 
stars covered the face. 

‘lt’s the enchanted Princess,’ said Gerald, now really 
impressed. ‘I told you so.’ 

‘It’s the Sleeping Beauty,’ said Kathleen. İt is — look how 
old-fashioned her clothes are. She has slept for a hundred 
years. Oh, Gerald, you're the eldest; you must be the Prince, 
and we never knew it.’ 

She very gently lifted the edge of the veil and turned it 
back. The Princess’s face was small and white. It was surround- 
ed by long black hair. Her nose was straight; there were a few 
freckles on cheekbones and nose. 

‘No wonder,’ whispered Kathleen, ‘sleeping ali these years 
in ali this sun! But she is lovely!’ 

‘Not so dusty 1 ,’ said Gerald. 

‘Now, Jerry,’ said Kathleen firmly, ‘You’ve got to kiss 
and wake the Princess.’ 

‘Not me!’ declared Gerald. ‘She’d go for me the minute 
she woke up. 2 ' 

i can kiss her,’ said Jimmy. İ’m not a covvard, like 
Some People.’ 

And before Gerald could say a word Jimmy loudly kissed 
the Princess on her pale cheek, and now the three stood breath- 
less, waiting for the result. 

And the result was that the Princess opened large, dark 
eyes, stretched out her arms, yawned a little, covering her 
mouth with a small brown hand, and said: 

‘Then the hundred years are över? Which of you is my 
Prince that woke me from my deep sleep?’ 

‘I did,’ said Jimmy fearlessly, for she did not look as though 
she were going to slap anyone. ‘But you aren’t really a Prin¬ 
cess, are you?’ 


1 Not so dusty — Jla Bpoae He aypHyuiKa 

2 She’d go for me the minute she woke up. — OHa npocHeTca h Tyr 
*e Ha6pocHTca Ha mchh. 


‘Of course I am,’ she ansvvered. ‘Look at my crown!’ She 
pulled aside the veil, and shovved beneath it a crovvn decorated 
with diamonds. 

‘How did you get past the dragons?’ asked the Princess. 

Gerald ignored the question. ‘I say,’ he said, ‘do you 
really believe in magic, and ali that?’ 

‘I ought to, if anybody does 1 ,’ she said and showed a little 
scar on her wrist from the spindle. 

‘Then this really is an enchanted castle?’ 

‘Of course it is,’ said the Princess. ’How stupid you are!’ 
She stood up. 

‘Let’s go back to the castle,’ she said, ‘and I’U show you ali 
my lovely jewels and things. Wouldn’t you like that?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerald with hesitation. ‘But —’ 

‘But what?’ The Princess’s tone was impatient. 

‘But we’re most avvfully hungry.’ 

‘Oh, so am 1!’ cried the Princess. ‘I haven’t had anything 
to eat for a hundred years. Come along to the castle.’ 

The mice have eaten everything 2 ,’ said Jimmy sadly. He 
saw now that she really was a Princess. 

‘Not they,’ cried the Princess. ‘You forget everything’s 
enchanted here. Time simply stood stili for a hundred years.’ 


Helpful Words 

look fonvard (to) phr v oxn,aaTb c HeıepneHHeM 

explore v H3ynaTb, HCCJieaoBaTb 

arrange v TtpHBOztHTb b noprmoK; ycTpaHBaTb 

expel v HCKJtıoHaTb, BbiroHtrrb 

Stores n pl npmtacbi 

wind v cMaTbiBaTb 


1 I ought to, if anybody does — Komv »e He BepHTb, KaK MHe 

2 The mice have eaten everything — TaM, HaBepHoe, y>Ke Bce 
ctean MbiuiH 
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stern a cTporHH 

lean back phr v onotabiBaTbCH 

bank n Hacbirib, 6eper 

yard n apn (Mepa tuiHHbi, paBHaa 91 cm) 

arch n apKa 

view n Bun, new3a)K 

slope n ckjioh 

pillar n KOJiOHHa 

deer (pl deer) n oaeHb 

spoil v nopTHTb 

hedge n XHBaa M3ropoüb 

maze n aaÖMpMHT 

thread n HHTb 

thimble n HanepcTOK 

clue n 3d. nyTeBOüHaa HHTb 

freckle n BecHyuiKa 

slap v jıynHTb 

impatient a HeTepnejiHBbiH 


Exercises 

1 Say who is: 

a) Kathleen. 

b) Betty. 

c) Miss Hervey. 

d) Mademoiselle. 

e) the Princess. 

2 Answer the questions. 

a) Where and why did Jerry, Jimmy and Kathleen spend 
their summer holidays? 

b) Who looked after the children at school? 

c) Where did the children go next moming? 

d) How did they fınd the cave? 


e) What looked like a railvvay tunnel? 

0 What helped the children to get to the middle of the 
maze? 

g) Who woke the Sleeping Beauty? 

3 Say why: 

a) Mademoiselle was not stern with Gerald. 

b) Gerald refused to kiss the Princess. 

c) the Sleeping Beauty invited the children to her castle. 

4 What do we cali a person who: 

a) deceives? 

b) is fond of adventures? 

c) works in a garden? 

d) is not brave? 

§ Choose the verbs from the box and use them in the sentences 
in the right form. 


to permit 
to look forvvard 
to point 
to pick up 
to arrange 


a) The children_to exciting adventures. 

b) Mademoiselle_the children to go out to 

the woods. 

c) Gerald_to the white towers of the enchant- 

ed castle. 

d) Gerald_the red cotton thread tied to a sil- 

ver thimble. 

e) Kathleen unpacked her brothers’ clothes and_ 

them in the drawers. 
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6 Write the words in the plural form. 

Example: a swan — swans 

A cave, a deer, a handkerchief, an arch, a grown-up, 
a match, a sun-dial, a mouse. 

7 Draw the way to the enchanted castle and say how you can get 
there. Use the following phrases: 

The way starts at 
First you should go 

Then you should turn to the right (left) 

Pass through the arch 
Turn the corner 

8 Make a map of the park and describe it. 

9 Jimmy said: ‘The magic went out when people began to have 
steam-engines...’ Do you agree with him? Do you believe in 
magic? 

10 Describe the Princess and say what the children thought about 
her. 


Part 2 

When the procession entered the castle the Princess turned 
to her guests. 

‘You just wait here a minute,’ she said. ‘and don’t talk 
while I’m away. This castle is full of magic, and I don’t know 
what will happen if you talk.’ And with that she ran out, as 
Jimmy said aftenvards. ’most unprincesslike 1 ,’ showing as she 
ran blackstockings and black shoes. 


most unprincesslike — coBceM He TaK, KaK noaoöaeı npHHuecce 
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Soon she returned with a tray, which held some bread 
and cheese and a jug of water. 

‘Come along,’ said the Princess hospitably. ‘I couldn't 
fınd anything but bread and cheese — but it doesn’t matter, 
because everything’s magic here, and unless you have some 
awful secret fault 1 the bread and cheese will turn into anything 
you like. What would you like?’ she asked Kathleen. 

•Roast chicken,’ said Kathleen, without hesitation. 

The Princess cut a slice of bread and laid it on a dish. 

‘Green peas?' asked the Princess, cut a piece of cheese 
and laid it beside the bread. 

Kathleen began to eat the bread, cutting it up with knife 
and fork as you vvould eat chicken. She didn’t see any chicken 
and peas, or anything but cheese and dry bread. 

‘If I have an awful secret, it is a secret, even from me,’ 
she told herself. 

The others asked for roast beef and cabbage and got it, she 
supposed, though to her it only looked like dry' bread and Dutch 
cheese. For herself the Princess chose a piece of roast peacock. 

‘It’s a game, isn’t it?’ asked Jimmy suddenly. 

‘VVhat’s a game?’ asked the Princess, frowning. 

‘Pretending it’s beef — the bread and cheese, I mean.’ 

‘A game? But it is beef. Look at it,’ said the Princess, 
opening her eyes very wide. 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Jimmy. ‘I was only joking.’ 

Bread and cheese is not perhaps so good as roast beef or 
chicken or peacock, but bread and cheese is, at any rate, very 
much better than nothing at ali. Everyone ate and drank and felt 
much better. 

‘Now,’ said the Princess, ‘you can come and see my treas- 

ures.’ 

She got up and they. followed her down the long hail to 
the great stone stairs. Under the stairs behind a heavy curtain 
there was a little door. 

1 unless you have some dreadful secret fault — ec,iH TOJibKO y Bac 
Ha coBecTM HeT KaKoro-HHÖyab yxacHoro rpexa 
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‘This is the door leading to my private apartments,’ said 
the Princess. 

She opened the door, and they went straight on — in the dark. 

Soon they reached another door. The Princess took the 
key from the outside of the door, put it in the keyhole, and 
tumed it. 

The room they were in was small and high. Its ceiling was 
deep blue with gold stars. The walls were of wood, panelled, 
and there was no fumiture in it at ali. 

‘This,’ said the Princess, ‘is my treasure chamber 1 .’ 

‘But where,’ asked Kathleen politely, ‘are the treasures?’ 

‘Don’t you see them?’ asked the Princess. 

‘No, we don’t,’ said Jimmy. ‘You don’t come that bread- 
and-cheese game with me 2 — not again!’ 

‘If you really don’t see them,’ said the Princess, ‘I sup- 
pose I shall have to say the charm. Close your eyes, please. 
And give me your word of honour you won’t look till I teli you, 
and that you’ll never teli anyone what you’ve seen.’ 

The children gave their vvords of honour rather reluctant- 
ly and closed their eyes. 

"Wiggadil yougadoo begadee leegadeeve nowgadow?’ said 
the Princess rapidly. Then they heard a creaking noise. 

‘She’s locking us in!’ cried Jimmy. 

‘Your word of honour,’ vvhispered Gerald. 

‘You may look,’ said the voice of the Princess. And they 
looked. The room was not the same room, yet — yes, the blue 
ceiling was there, but now the vvalls sparkled with white and 
blue and red and green and gold and silver. There were shelves 
around the room, and on them were gold cups and silver dish- 
es, and ornaments of gold and silver, tiaras of diamonds, neck- 
laces of rubies, emeralds and pearls. 


1 my treasure chamber — KOMHara, me a xpamo cboh coıcpoBHina 

2 You don’t come that bread-and-cheese game with me — W He 

paccHHTbiBaftTe, mto a CHOBa 6yay nrpaib b notuaBKH, KaK c xae- 
6 om h CbipOM 


The three children remained breathless, open-mouthed, 
looking at the sparkling treasures ali about them, while the Prin¬ 
cess stood with a proud smile on her lips. 

‘Can I do magic, or can’t I?’ she asked triumphantly. 

‘You can; oh, you can!’ said Kathleen. 

‘May we — may we touchV asked Gerald. 

‘Ali that's mine is yours,’ said the Princess, and added 
quickly, ‘Only, of course, you mustn’t take anything away with 
you.’ 

‘We’re not thievesV said Jimmy. The others were already 
tuming över the wonderful things on the shelves. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said the Princess, ‘but you’re a very unbe- 
lieving little boy. I say, let’s ali dress up and you be princes and 
princesses too.’ 

The children decorated themselves with diadems, neck- 
laces, and rings. 

Kathleen stood quite stili with a diamond bracelet raised 
in her hand. 

i say,’ she said. ‘The King and Queen?’ 

‘What King and Queen?’ asked the Princess. 

‘Your father and mother,’ said Kathleen. ‘Won’t they be 
wanting to see you, after a hundred years, you know?’ 

‘Oh — ah — yes,’ said the Princess slovvly. ‘I embraced my 
parents when I got the bread and cheese. They’re having their 
dinner.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Gerald, ‘if you’re sure your father and 
mother don’t expect you, let’s go out and have a good game of 
something — unless you can do any more magic tricks.’ 

‘You forget,’ said the Princess, Tm grown up. I don’t 
play games. And I don’t like to do too much magic at a time, 
it’s so tiring. Besides, we must put ali these things back in their 
proper places.’ 

As Kathleen was putting the last shining omament into its 
proper place, she saw more rings and brooches and chains and 
other things, and ali were of ordinary metal. 

‘What’s ali this rubbishV she asked. 
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‘Rubbish, indeed!’ said the Princess. ‘Why those are alI 
magic things! This bracelet — anyone who wears it has got to 
speak the truth. This chain makes you as strong as ten men.’ 

‘What does this brooch do?’ asked Kathleen, reaching out 
her hand. The princess caught her by the vvrist. 

‘You mustn’t touch,’ she said; ‘if anyone but me touches 
them ali the magic goes out at önce and never comes back. That 
brooch will give you any wish you like.’ 

‘And this ring?’ Jimmy pointed. 

‘Oh, that makes you invisible.’ 

‘I say,’ said Gerald, excited. ‘Could you show us how 
some of the things act? Couldn’t you give us each a wish?’ 

‘No,’ said the Princess suddenly, ‘It can’t give wishes to 
you , it only gives me vvishes 1 . But T‘II let you see the ring make me 
invisible. Only you must close your eyes while I do it.’ 

They closed them. 

Count fıfty,’ said the Princess, ‘and then you may look. 
And then you must close them again, and count fıfty, and I’ll 
reappear.’ 

Gerald counted. aloud. Through the counting they could 
hear a creaking sound. 

‘Forty-nine, fıfty!’ said Gerald, and they opened their 

eyes. 

They were alone in the room. The jevvels had disappeared 
and so had the Princess. 

‘That is magic,’ said Kathleen breathlessly. 

Gerald bcgan counting again. He and Kathleen had both 
closed their eyes. But somehow Jimmy hadn’t. He didn’t mean 
to cheat. he just forgot. And as Gerald’s count reached twenty 
he saw a panel under the window öpen slovvly. 

‘I knew it vvas a trick!’ he said to himself and at önce 
closed his eyes, like an honourable little boy. 


1 It can’t give wishes to you , it only gives me wishes — Bauın 

xejıaHHH öpoıuKa Hcno;iHHTb He mojkct, noTOMy hto oHa Bbino;ı- 
HfleT TOJIbKO MOH »e.iaHMn 


On the word ‘fıfty’ six eyes opened. And the panel vvas 
closed and there was no Princess. 

‘I believe there’s a cupboard under the window,’ said 
Jimmy, ‘and she’s hidden in it. Secret panel, you know.’ 

‘You looked! That’s cheating,' said the voice of the Prin¬ 
cess so close to his ear that he quite jumped. 

‘I didn’t cheat.’ 

Though the children heard her voice stili there vvas no 
Princess to be seen. 

‘Come back again, Princess dear,’ said Kathleen. ‘Shall 
we close our eyes and count again?’ 

‘Don’t be silly!’ said the voice of the Princess. 

‘We’re not silly,’ said Jimmy. ‘You know you’re only hiding.’ 

‘If you’re hiding, as Jimmy says, you’d better come out. 
If you’ve really turned invisible, you’d better make yourself 
visible again,’ said Gerald. 

‘Do you really mean,’ asked a voice quite changed, ‘that 
you can’t see me?’ 

‘No, I teli you,’ said Jimmy. 

“You are really invisible. Look in the glass,’ said Gerald. 

There vvas a silence, and then the children heard a cry of 
despair. 

‘Oh — oh — oh! I am invisible. What shall I do?’ 

‘Take the ring off,’ said Kathleen, suddenly practical. 

Another silence. 

‘I can’t!’ cried the Princess. ‘It won’t come off . 1 But it can’t 
be the ring. 1 vvas only playing at magic. 1 just hid in the secret 
cupboard — it vvas only a game. Oh, vvhatever shall 1 do?’ 

‘A' game?’ said Gerald slovvly; ‘but you can do magic — 
the invisible jevvels. and you made them come visible.’ 

Oh, it’s only a secret spring and the panelling slides up 2 . 
Oh, vvhat shall I do!’ 

1 İt vvon’t come off. — Oho He CHHVıaeıca. 

2 it’s only a secret spring and the panelling slides up — ecaH Ha- 
AMeuib Ha noTaimyıo npy>KHHKy, naHe.ib b CTeHe cflBuraeTCH 
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‘Don’t cry, dear,’ said Kathleen; Met me go and teli the 
Ring and Queen.’ 

The -?’ 

‘Your royal father and mother.’ 

‘Oh, don ’t mock me!’ said the poor Princess. ‘You know 
that was only a game, too, like —’ 

‘Like the bread and cheese,’ said Jimmy triumphantly. ‘I 
knew that'Nd&V 

‘But your dress and being asleep in the maze, and —’ 

‘Oh, I dressed up for fun, because everyone’s away at 
the fair , and 1 put the clue just to make it ali more real. 1 was 
playing at the Sleeping Beauty fırst, and then 1 heard you talking 
in the maze, and I thought what fun; and now l’m invisible, and 
I don’t know what to do. 

‘But if you’re not the Princess, vvho are you?’ asked Kathleen. 

M’m— my aunt lives here,’ said the invisible Princess. 
‘She may be home any time. Oh, what shall I do?’ 

‘Perhaps she knows some charm — ’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ said the voice sharply; ‘she doesn’t be- 
lieve in charms. She would be so cross.' 

‘Let’s go out into the garden, near the lake, where it’s 
cool, and we can discuss it,’ Gerald said kindly. ‘You'll like 
that, won’t you?’ 

‘Let’s go down to the Temple of Flora 1 , by the lake,’ said 
the voice. 

The three children and the invisible Princess went down to 
the white marble Temple of Flora that stood close against the 
side of the little hill, and sat down inside it. İt was cool and quiet 
there. 

‘Well,’ said Gerald, ‘fırst of ali, what’s your name, and 
if you’re not a Princess, who are you?’ 

T m - I’m,’ said a crying voice, Tm the housekeeper’s — 
niece — at — the — castle — and my name’s Mabel Prowse.' 


1 Temple of Flora — XpaM Oiiopbi (Ojıopa - apeBHepHMCKaa 
6orHH« BeceHHero uBeTeHHfl h ubctob) 
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‘That’s exactly what 1 thought,’ said Jimmy, without a 
shadow of truth, because how could he? The others were silent, 
because they didn’t know what to think of it. 

‘Well, anyhow,’ said Gerald, ‘you live here.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the voice. ‘Oh yes, I live here right enough, 
but vvhat’s the use of living anyvvhere if you’re invisible?’ 


Helpful Words 

hospitably adv rocıenpHHMHO 
peacock n 4>a3aH 

charm n 3aKJiHHaHHe; kojihobckhc napbi 

reluctantly adv hcoxotho 

creaking a cKpHnyHHft 

ornament n yKpameHHe 

thief {pl thieves) n Bop 

dress up phr v HapaxaTbCH 

embrace v oÖHHMaTb 

tiring a yro.MHTe;ibHbiM 

brooch n öpouiKa 

rubbish n Mycop, xnaM 

COUnt V CHHTaTb 

cheat v MOUıeHHHHaTb, oÖMaHbiBaTb 
trick n tpiok; rnyTKa; ynoBKa 
mock v HacMexaTbcn 
fair n npvtapKa 
cross a cepambiH 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What kind of food did the Princess give to her guests? 

b) Where did she take them after dinner? 
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c) What treasures did the Princess show to the children? 

d) How did the Princess tum invisible? 

e) Why couldn’t she become visible again? 

f) What is the real name of the Princess? 

2 Say who: 

a) chose roast beef and cabbage for dinner. 

b) said the charms. 

c) saw rings and chains of ordinary metal. 

d) hid in the secret cupboard. 

e) went to the marble Temple of Flora. 

3 Choose the right ending. 

a) Gerald and Kathleen agreed to pretend that the dry 
bread and cheese were roast beef and chicken because 

1) they were terribly hungry. 

2) they were afraid of the Princess. 

3) they were too polite to teli the truth. 

b) Jimmy didn’t close his eyes because 

1) he wanted to cheat. 

2) he forgot about it. 

3) he had a problem with his eyes. 

c) Mabel dressed up as a Princess because 

1) she decided to play at a Sleeping Beauty. 

2) her aunt was at the fair and couldn't stop her. 

3) she had no other clothes. 

4 Translate into English the word combinations and phrases 
vvith the word magic. 

3ztecb Bce BOJiıneÖHoe. 

BOjımeÖHoe KOJibtıo 

BoJİUieÖCTBO HCMe3HeT H HHKOrita He nOHBHTCH CHOB3. 
nrpaTb b BonıueocTBO 
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Fiil in the prepositions of, with, in, for, off. 

a) Kathleen askcd Mabel to take_the magic ring. 

b) Mabel’s aunt didn’t believe_charms. 

c) The children decorated themselves_jevvels. 

d) The castle is full_magic. 


e) Mabel dressed ud as a princess 

fun. 

S a 

Complete the chart. 

take took 

lav 

A - 

taken 

6paTb 

KJiaCTb 

pe3aTb 

catch 

caught 



hide _ _ _ 

7 Say which word does not go with the others and why. 

a) chicken, cheese, peacock, beef 

b) bracelet, ring, necklace, dish 

c) triumphantly, practical, cross, shining 

d) to cheat, to count, to cut, to come 

8 Imagine that you are Mabel. Say: 

a) how you spent the summer holidays. 

b) vvhat happened that day. 

c) vvhat you felt when you became invisible. 

9 Mabel told the children that they couldn't touch the magic 
things. Why do you think she said that? Do you believe her? 

10 Imagine that you are Jimmy. What made you think that the 
Princess’s magic was a trick? 




Part 3 


‘You’ll have to teli your aunt,’ said Kathleen kindly. 

‘No, no, no!’ moaned Mabel invisibly; ‘take me with 
you. I don’t think that my aunt likes me very much. İMİ leave 
her a note to say I’ve run away to sea.’ 

‘Giriş don’t run away to sea.’ 

‘Well, what shall 1 do?’ 

•Really,’ said Gerald, ‘I don’t know what the girl can do. 
Let her come home with us and have —’ 

‘Tea — oh, yes,’ said Jimmy, jumping up. 

‘And have a good discussion.’ 

‘After tea,’ said Jimmy. 

‘But the aunt will think something’s happened to her.’ 

‘So it has.’ 


‘And she’ll teli the poliçe, and they’ll look everyvvhere for me.’ 

‘They’ll never fınd you,’ said Gerald. 

‘I’m sure,’ said Mabel, ‘aunt would rather never see me 
again than see me like this. It might kili her. İMİ vvrite to her, 
and we’ll put it in the big letter-box at the gate as we go out. Has 
anyone got a pencil and paper?’ 

Gerald töre a page out of the note-book and gave Mabel 
a small pencil. The pencil began vvriting, forming round, clear 
letters on the page. This is what it wrote: 

‘Dear Aunt, 

7 am afraid you will not see me again for some time. A iady 
in a car has adopted me, and we are going straight to the coast and 
then in a ship. It is useless to try to follow me. Good-bye. I hope you 
enjoyed the fair. 

Mabel. ’ 

'But that’s ali lies,’ said Jimmy. 

‘No, it isn’t; it’s fancy ,’ said Mabel. ‘If I said I’ve become 
invisible, she’d think that was a lie, anyhow.’ 

Mabel led the children by another and very much nearer 
way out of the park. As they got back to school, the first drops 
of rain fell. 

Mademoiselle came herself to öpen the door. 

‘You are late!’ she cried. ‘Ali goes well?’ 

‘We are very sorry,’ said Gerald. ‘It took us longer to get 
home than we expected.’ 

The children sat down to supper. There were only three 
plates, but Jimmy let Mabel have his. It was strange to see the 
bread and butter flying about in the air, and bite after bite 
disappearing; and the spoon rising with baked apple in it and 
retuming to the plate empty. 

Everyone was very hungry, and asked for more bread and 
butter. Cook grumbled when the plate was fılled for the third time. 

‘It’ll be difficult to give Mabel any breakfast,’ said Gerald; 
‘Mademoiselle will be here then. She’d have a fit if she saw bits 
of bacon fly in the air and disappear.’ 
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"We shall have to buy things for Mabel to eat in secret,’ 
said Kathleen. 

“Our money won’t last long 1 ,’ said Jimmy. Have you got 
any money?’ 

Tve not got much money,' was Mabel’s reply, “but I’ve 
got a lot of ideas.’ 

“We will talk about everything in the morning,’ said Kath¬ 
leen. “We must just say good night to Mademoiselle, and then 
you shall sleep in my bcd, Mabel. I’11 give you one of my 
nightgovvns.’ 

İt was extremely strange, Kathleen thought, to see the 
Princess’s clothes coming out of nothing. First the veil appeared 
hanging in the air. Then the sparkling crown suddenly showed 
on the table. Then a sleeve of the pinky dress showed, then 
another, and then the whole dress lay on the floor. Each piece 
of clothes bccame visible as Mabel took it off. The nightgovvn, 
lifted from the bed, disappeared a bit at a time. 

Kathleen was just getting sleepy when she remembered 
that the maid who would come in the morning would see those 
wonderful Princess clothes. 

‘Fil have to get up and lıide them.’ she said. 

And as she lay thinking about it she fell asleep, and when she 
vvoke again it was bright morning. and Eliza was standing in front 
of the chair where Mabel’s clothes lay, looking at the pink dress. 

“Oh, don't touch, please!’ cried Kathleen. 

“Wherc did you get that?’ 

“We’re going to use it for acting 2 ,’ invented Kathleen. “It's 
given me for that.’ 

Here a beli rang and Eliza had to go, because it was the 
postman, and she particularly wanted to see him. 

“And now,’ said Kathleen, pulling on her fırst stocking, 
“we shall have to do the acting. Everything seems very difficult.’ 


1 Our money won’t last long — HaM HUKaKux aeHer He xb3Tht 

2 We’re going to use it for acting — HaM 3TO Hyamo ana cneıcraıcfifl 
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“Acting isn’t,’ said Mabel; and a stocking disappeared in 
the air. ‘I shall love it.’ 

“You forget,’ said Kathleen, ‘invisible actresses can’t take 
part in plays unless they're magic ones.’ 

“Oh,’ cried a voice, Tve got such an ideal’ 

‘Teli it us after breakfast,’ said Kathleen. 

She brought Mabel a piece of bread taken by Gerald from 
the pantry. Mabel ate the bread and drank water from the tooth- 
mug. 

Tm afraid it tastes of cherry tooth-paste,’ said Kathleen 
apologetically. 

‘it doesn’t matter,’ replied Mabel; ‘it’s more interesting 
than water. I think red wine in ballads was rather like this.’ 

“We’re going to teli your aunt whcrc you really are,’ said 
Kathleen. 

‘She won't believe you. I expect you’ll be sorry for it,’ 
said Mabel; ‘but come on and, I say, do be careful not to shut 
me in the door as you go out 1 . You nearly did just now.’ 

Mabel’s aunt was reading a pink novel at the window of 
the housekeeper’s room. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Gerald, ‘but I believe you’ve lost your 
niece?’ 

‘Not lost, my boy,’ said the aunt, who was thin and tali. 

‘We could teli you something about her,' said Gerald. 

‘No complaints, please,’ replied the aunt. ‘My niece has 
göne. If she’s played any tricks on you it’s only her light-hearted 
way . 2 Go away, children, I’m busy.’ 

‘Did you get her note?’ asked Kathleen. 

The‘aunt showed more interest than before, but she stili 
kept her fınger in the novel. 

1 do be careful not to shut me in the door as you go out — TOJibKO, 
noacajıytfcra, He npHiıın 6 H mcha aBepbio 

2 If she’s played any tricks on you, it’s only her light-hearted 
way. — Ecjih OHa cbirpaaa c b3mh 3Jiyıo uıyrıcy, to H3-3a cBoero 
JierKOMblC-IIHH. 
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‘Oh,’ she said, ‘so you saw her leave? Did she seem glad 
to go?’ 

‘Quite,’ said Gerald truthfully. 

‘These romantic adventures do occur in our family,’ said 
the aunt. ‘Lord Yalding selected me out of eleven candidates 
for the post of housekeeper here. I have no doubt the child was 
changed at birth and her rich relatives have found her.’ 

‘Your Mabel’s invisible,’ said Jimmy. ‘She’s just beside 
me now.’ 

‘I hate lies,’ said the aunt, ‘in ali its forms. Will you kindly 
take that little boy away? 1 am quite satisfıed about Mabel.’ 

‘But what will Mabel’s father and mother say?’ asked 
Gerald. 

‘Mabel’s father and mother are dead,’ said the aunt calmly. 

‘Ali right,’ he said, ‘we’ll leave. But don’t say we didn’t 
teli you the truth, that’s ali.’ 

‘You have told me nothing,’ said the aunt, ‘none of you, 
except that little boy, who has told me a silly lie. Good-bye.’ 

And on this they got away quickly. 

‘Why,’ said Gerald, when they were outside the little court, 
‘your aunt’s mad. She doesn’t çare what becomes of you and 
believes that nonsense about the lady in a car!’ 

‘1 knew she’d believe it when 1 wrote it,’ said Mabel. 
“She’s not mad, only she’s ahvays reading novels. Now I’ll teli 
you my great idea. I’m not ungrateful, but I’m rather hungry. 
And you can’t always take things for me from the pantry. If you 
like, l’ll go back and live in the castle together with the ghosts. 
I am a şort of ghost now, you know.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Kathleen kindly; ‘you must stay with us.’ 

‘If you could get the ring off, you could go back,’ said 
Jimmy. 

‘Yes, but I can’t. I tried again last night and again this 
morning,’ said Mabel’s voice. ‘What I mean to say — now that 
I am invisible we can have adventures.’ 

‘ “Adventures,” said the brave pirate, “are not ahvays 
profitable.” ’ It was Gerald who said this. 
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‘This one will be. Look here, if Jerry could make himself 
look common, he could go to the fair and do conjuring 1 .’ 

‘He doesn’t know any,’ said Kathleen. 

‘/should do it really,’ said Mabel, ‘but Jerry could look 
like doing it. Move things vvithout touching them and ali that. 
Only you mustn’t ali go. People may wonder vvhat children are 
doing ali alone by themselves.’ 

•Don’t show that you know me,’ said Gerald, ‘try to look 
as if you came to the fair with grown-ups. If you don’t, some 
kind policemen will take the little lost children by the hand and 
lead them home to parents— the French teacher, I mean.’ 

‘Let’s go now,’ said the voice. So they went. 

The fair was held about half a mile from the castle gates. 
When they got near enough Gerald went ahead to get something 
to eat. He brought some nuts, red apples, small yellovv pears, 
svveets and two bottles of ginger-beer 2 . 

They ate and drank. The boys were never tired of seeing 
Mabel eat, or rather of seeing the strange, magic-looking 
disappearance of food which was ali that shovved of Mabel’s 
eating. 

Tm sure it will knock them 3 !' said Gerald, again and again. 

It did. 

Jimmy and Kathleen were the fırst to go to the fair. Soon 
they saw a strange figüre with its hands in its pockets. It was 
Gerald, but at fırst they hardly recognized him. He had taken 
off his tie, and round his head, like a turban, was the red 
school-scarf. And his face and hands were bright black! 

Everyone tumed to look at him. 

Gerald went up close to a long-faced woman who was 
sitting at the door of a small tent. 

Tm a conjurer, from India,’ said Gerald. 

1 do conjuring — noKa3biBaib choıcycbi 

2 ginger-beer — HMÖHpHbift jiHMOHaa (mHnymıft 6e3ajiKoro.ibHbiH 
HanMTOK C HMÖHpeM) 

3 it will knock them — hx ato noTpaceT 
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‘Not you!' said the woman; ‘the backs of your ears are ali 
vvhite.’ 

‘Are they?’ said Gerald. ‘How clever of you to see that!’ 
He rubbed them with his hands. That better?’ 

‘That’s ali right. What do you do?’ 

‘Conjuring,’ said Gerald. ‘Look here, if you help me with 
the shovv I’ll go shares 1 . 

‘Let's fırst see how you do conjuring, since you’re so clever.’ 

•Right you are,’ said Gerald firmly. ‘You see this apple? 
Well, I’ll make it move slowly through the air, and then when 
I say “Go!” it’ll disappear.’ 

‘Yes — into your mouth! Get away with your nonsense.’ 

He held out one of the little apples, and the woman saw it 
move slovvly along the air. 

‘Novv — go!’ cried Gerald, to the apple, and it went. 
‘Hovv’s that?’ he asked, in tones of triumph. 

The woman was excited. ‘The best I ever saw!’ she vvhis- 
pered. T m on, mate 2 , if you know any more tricks like that.’ 

‘A lot,’ said Gerald. Then he asked: ‘Will you give me 
your shawl?' She gave him a red and black shawl, and he spread 
it on the ground and seated himself cross-legged 3 behind it. The 
woman got a drum from the inside of the tent and beat it. 

Quite soon a little crowd gathered. 

‘Ladics and gemlemen,’ said Gerald, ‘I come from India, 
and I can do tricks vvhich you've never seen. When 1 see two 
shillings on the shawl I’ll begin.’ 

A few pennies fell on the shawl. 

‘Ninepence,’ said Gerald. ‘Well, I’ve got a generous na- 
ture. I don't wish to deceive you — I have an assistant, but my 
assistant is invisible.’ 


1 if you help me with the show l’ll go shares — ecjiH Bbi MHe 
novıo^eıe ycrpoHTb npeacTaBJieHHe, Mbi noaejiHM 3apa6oTaHHbie 
aeHbrn nonojiaM 

I’m on, mate — fl b aeae, npmrre.ib 

seated himself cross-legged — caM cejı no-TypeuKH 
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The crovvd laughed. 

‘Now,’ said he, laying the nine pennies down on the shawl, 
‘you keep your eyes on those pennies, and one by one you’ll 
see them disappear.’ 

And of course they did. Then one by one they were laid 
down again by the invisible hand of Mabel. Bravo!’ ‘Shovv us 
another!’ cried the people. 

‘Now,’ said Gerald, ‘you’ve seen what I can do, but 1 
don’t do any more till I see five shillings on this carpet.’ 

And in two minutes seven shillings lay there and Gerald 
did a little more conjuring. 

The news of the conjurer had spread ali över the fair. 
More people came to look at him. The vvoman stood. looking 
more and more pleasant as she saw the money and beat her 
drum every time Gerald stopped conjuring. 

İt was getting quite late, and Gerald, who was very tircd 
and quite satisfied with his share of the money, was vvondering 
how to get out of it. 

‘They’ll never let us get away. 1 didn’t think of that be- 
fore,’ he whispered to Mabel. 

She thought and told him what to do. 

Gerald asked the vvoman to divide the money, vvhich she 
did honestly enough. 

‘Novv,’ he said, ‘l’ll give you five shillings for your shavvl.’ 

‘Seven shillings,' said the vvoman mechanically. 

‘ RightoV said Gerald. putting his heavy share of the money 
in his trouser pocket. 

‘This shavvl vvill novv disappear,’ he said, picking it up. He 
gave it ta Mabel, vvho put it on; and, of course, it disappeared. 
The audience vvas impressed. 

‘Novv,’ he said, ‘I come to the last trick of ali. I shall take 
three steps backvvards and disappear. He took three steps back- 
vvards, Mabel put the invisible shavvl round him. and he did not 
disappear. The invisible shavvl couldn’t make him invisible. 

‘Yah!’ cried a boy’s voice in the crovvd. ‘Look at him! He 
knovvs he can't do it.’ 
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The crovvd was crowding closer. At any moment they might 
touch Mabel, and then anything might happen — simply any- 
thing. 

‘Oh!’ whispered Mabel suddenly, ‘I can get it off.’ 

‘Not-’ 

‘Yes — the ring.’ 

‘Come on, young master. Give us something for our 
money,’ a farmer shouted. 

‘I will.’ said Gerald. ‘This time I really will disappear. Go 
into the tent,’ he whispered to Mabel. ‘Push the ring under the 
canvas. Then go away and join the others. When I see you with 
them I’ll disappear. Go slow, and I’ll catch you up.' 

Tt’s me,' said a pale and real Mabel in the ear of Kath- 
leen. 'He's got the ring; come on, before the crovvd begins to 
shout.’ 

As they went out of the gate they heard the shouting of 
surprise, and knew that this time Gerald really had disappeared. 

Later they heard footsteps on the road, and next moment 
Gerald’s voice spoke. 

‘Hello!’ it said gloomily. 

‘You made me jump! Take my ring offl’ 

‘It’s not yours any more than ours, anyhovv,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Yes, it is,’ said Mabel. 

“Oh, stop it!’ said the tired voice of Gerald beside her. 
‘You can’t have the ring. I can ’t get it off!' 


Helpful Words 

moan v dOHaTb 

adopt v ycbiHoariflTb, ynoMepHTb 

fancy n (JıaHTa3Hfl 

grumble v BopnaTb 

fit n npncTyn 

maid n c/ıyacamca 
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pantry n ıcıaaoBKa 
profitable a BbiroaHbih 
generous a uıeapbiiı 
share n hojih 

righto int Rne-r, corjıaceH 

catch (smb) up phr v ttomaTb (Koro-;ı.) 

gloomily adv MpatHO 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why didn’t Mabel vvant to talk to her aunt? 

b) VVhat kind of note did she vvrite to her? 

c) Hovv did Kathleen explain to Eliza Mabcl’s clothes? 

d) VVhat did the children teli Mabel’s aunt? 

e) VVhat did she think of their explanations? 

0 What was Mabel’s great idea? 

g) VVhat did the children do at the fair? 

h) VVhat did Gerald look like then? 

i) VVhat did he do to get avvay from the crovvd? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Gerald asked the vvoman vvith the drum to dividc the 
money. 

b) The children sat dovvn to supper. 

c) Mabel put the invisible shavvl round Gerald. 

d) The sparkling crovvn suddenly shovved on the table. 

e) The vvoman got a drum from the tent and beat it. 

f) Mabel ate the bread and drank vvater from the tooth-mug. 

g) Gerald vveııt up close to a long-faced vvoman. 

3 Complete the sentences. 

a) Jimmy vvanted to have a good discussion after supper 
because 
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b) The children needed money because_. 

c) Gerald thought that Mabel’s aunt was mad because 


d) Gerald didn’t disappear when Mabel put the invisible 

shawl round him because_. 

e) Gerald couldn’t retum the ring to Mabel because 


Find in the text the English for: 

Bozta naxHeT BHiıiHeBoh 3y6HOit nacTOH. 
PeGemca no^MeHHJiM npw poAzteHHH. 
npHBHneHMe 
noKa3biBaTb (J)OKycbi 


7 What did you learn about Mabel and her family? VVhat’s your 
impression of Mabel's aunt? 

8 VYhat do you think of Mabel's letter to her aunt? What would 
you write if you were Mabel? 

9 Describe Gerald's performance as a conjurer using the following 
word combinations. 

to move things without touching them 

to do tricks 

to sit crossed-legged 

to make things disappear 

to lay pennies on the shawl 


Match the words and their definitions. 


a) a share 

b) an assistant 

c) a pirate 

d) tooth-paste 

e) a drum 


1) a sea-robber 

2) a musical instrument played by 
beating with sticks 

3) a pcrson who helps to do something 

4) a part of something that belongs to 
more t han one person 

5) a paste used for cleaning the teeth 


Fiil in the gaps with the names of clothes used in the text in the 
singular or plural form. 

a) Kathleen gave Mabel one of her own_. 

b) Eliza was standing in front of the chair looking at 

Mabel’s pink_. 

c) Gerald was wearing his red_like a turban. 

d) The woman gave Gerald a red and black_ 

and he spread it on the ground. 

e) Gerald put his share of money in the pocket of his 


10 “Adventures," said the brave pirate, “are not always profıtable.” 
How do you understand this phrase? 


Part 4 

The difficulty was not only that Gerald was invisible now, but 
that Mabel who was no more invisible couldn’t get into the house. 

‘I can’t go back to aunt. I can’t and I won’t,’ said Mabel 
fırmly. 

•But what shall we say to Mademoiselle about you —!’ said 
Gerald. 

‘You could teli the truth,’ said Mabel. 

*She vvouldn’t believe it,’ said Cathy. 

‘Nq,’ said Gerald's voice, ‘vvc can’t teli her. But she’s 
really nice. Lct’s ask her to let you stay the night because it’s too 
late for you to get home.’ 

‘That’s ali right,’ said Jimmy, ‘but what about you?’ 

‘1 shall go to bed,’ said Gerald. ‘with a headache. Oh, 
that s not a lie! I’ve got one right enough.’ 

Td do something different from going to bed with a silly 
headache,’ said Jimmy unkindly. 
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“What would you do?’ asked the voice of Gerald. 

Td be a burglar,' said Jimmy. 

Cathy and Mabel reminded him how wrong it was, and 
Jimmy replied: 

‘Well, then — a detective.’ 

‘It’s exactly what I am going to do,’ said Gerald. We’U go 
to the police-station and see what they’ve got in the way of 
crimes. 1 ’ 

They did, and read the notices on the board outside. Two 
dogs had been lost and a pürse. Also someone had stolen many 
silver plates. Twenty pounds reward offered for any information 
that may lead to the recovery of the missing property. 2 ’ 

Tll detect that,’ said Gerald; ‘Here comes Johnson,’ he 
addcd; ‘Ask him about it, Jimmy.’ 

‘Hello, Johnson!’ he said. 

And Johnson replied: ‘Hello. What are you doing here this 
time of night?’ the constable asked. “You should be at home now.’ 

"We’ve been to the fair,’ said Kathleen. ‘There was an 
unusual conjurer there.’ 

‘Heard about him,' said Johnson; ‘ali fake. you knovv.’ 

Such is fame. Gerald, standing in the shadow./77ıg/e*/the 
money in his pocket. 

‘What’s that?’ the policeman asked quickly. 

‘Our money jingling,’ said Jimmy, with perfect truth. 

‘It’s well to lıave pockets full of money,’ said Johnson 
remarked. 

‘Well, why haven’t you?’ asked Mabel. ‘Why don’t you 
get that twenty pounds reward?’ 

1 We’ll go to the police-station and see what they’ve got in the way 
of crimes. — Mbi ompaBHMCH b ııoaımmo m nocMOTpHM, Kaıcne y 
hhx mıa Hac Hahnyrcn npecryruıeHHH. 

2 Twenty pounds reward offered for any information that may lead to 

the recovery of the missing property. — Bo3Harpa>KneHMe b jiBaauaTb 
<J)yHTOB öyaeT BbinnaneHO juoöomv. kto npeaocıaBHT HHrpopMauHio, 
cnocoöcTBOByıomyH) B03BpamcHmo yıcpanemıoro. 
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Tll teli you why I don’t. Because you can’t arrest a per- 
son on suspicion 1 . even if you know well who did the job.’ 

‘And who do you think did it?’ asked Jimmy.’ 

‘I don’t think — 1 know. It’s a man knovvn to the poliçe 
for many crimes he’s done, but we never can get enough evi- 
dence against him.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jimmy, ‘after school I’ll come to you and be 
a detective. Just now I think we’d better go home and detect 
our supper. Good night!’ 

When the policeman disappeared in the police-station, 
they heard Gerald’s voice. 

•You’ve no more brains than a halfpenny bun 2 ,’ he said; ‘no 
details about how and when the silver was taken.’ 

‘But he told us he knew,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Yes, that’s ali you’ve got out of him. Go home and de¬ 
tect your supper! It’s ali you can do.’ 

‘What’U you do about supper?' Mabel asked. 

‘Buns!’ said Gerald, ‘halfpenny buns. I hope you can buy 
buns? 1 can’t go into a shop in this State.’ 

While Cathy and Jimmy were in the shop, Gerald spoke to 
Mabel about his plans of starting a detective career. 

‘The invisible detective may not only fınd out about the 
pürse and the silver, but detect some erime that isn’t even done 
yet. I can follow suspiciously-looking people and catch them 
red-handed 3 .’ 

‘Oh!’ suddenly cried Mabel. ‘Oh, how awful! I never 
thought of that before.’ 

‘Never thought of whatV asked Gerald. 

‘The window.’ 

‘What window?’ 


1 on suspicion — Ha ocHOBaHHM ohhhx noao 3 peHHh 

2 You’ve no more brains than a halfpenny bun — Y Teöa M03roB He 
öoabuıe, HeM y öynomcH 3a noaneHca 

3 catch them red-handed — noftvtaTb hx c nojiHHHbiM 
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‘The panelled-room window. At the castle. We left it öpen, 
and ali the jevvels and things there. Aunt never goes in. I must 
go home now this minute.’ 

When the others came out of the shop, the situation was 
explained to them. 

‘Aunt vvill be cross,’ said Mabel sadly. ‘As we left the key 
inside the door, she’ll have to ask the gardeners to get a ladder 
and —’ 

‘1 can help you!’ said Gerald. Tll climb in, close the 
window and get out.’ 

‘Won’t you be afraid?’ Mabel asked. ‘You can be caught?’ 

‘No, I can’t be,’ answered Gerald. He expccted the ques- 
tion about danger from Kathleen, but ali Kathleen said was, 
‘Well, good-bye; we’ll come and see you tomorrow, Mabel. 
The Temple of Flora at half-past ten.’ 

‘Leave the pantry window öpen for me so I can get in 
when I’ve done my detecting,’ said Gerald gloomily. Then he 
took the bag with the buns and caught Mabel’s hand. ‘Come 
on, Mabel.’ 

Jimmy and Kathleen explained to Mademoiselle that Jer- 
ry had a headache and couldn’t come to supper. After supper 
they went to bed. They didn’t worry at ali about their brother. 

It was the aunt herself who opened the door to a very pale 
Mabel. She made a step towards Mabel. 

‘You naughty, naughty giril’ she cried angrily; ‘how could 
you do this to me? Oh, Mabel, thank Heaven youYe safel’ And 
with that the aunt’s arms went round Mabel and Mabel’s round 
the aunt as if they had never met before. 

‘But you didn’t seem to çare about me this moming,’ said 
Mabel. 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘I vvas there listening. Don’t be angry, auntie.’ 

‘My dear,’ said the aunt slovvly, ‘I’ve been in a şort of 
trance. I’ve always been fond of you, but I didn’t want to spoil 
you. But yesterday quite suddenly I felt as if you didn’t matter 
at ali. I felt the same when I got your letter and when those 
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children came. And today I suddenly vvoke up and realized that 
you were göne. It was awful. Oh, Mabel, why did you do it?’ 

‘It vvas a joke,’ said Mabel. And then the two vvent in and 
the door vvas shut. 

‘That’s very strange,’ said Gerald, outside; ‘looks like more 
magic to me. There’s more about this castle than meets the eye. 1 ’ 

There certainly vvas. As Gerald vvas vvalking alone and 
invisible through the shadovvy great garden to look for the öpen 
vvindovv of the panelled room he began to feel — vvell, not excit- 
ed, not surprised, not vvorried, but different. 

He had an extraordinary feeling so diffıcult to describe, 
and yet so real and so unforgettable — the feeling that he vvas in 
another vvorld. The feeling vvas very vvonderful; perhaps you 
vvill feel it some day. There are stili some places in the vvorld 
vvhere it can be felt. 

Something vvhite moved under a tree. A vvhite figüre 
came out, a creature vvith homs and goat’s legs and the head 
and arms of a boy. And Gerald vvas not afraid. The vvhite thing 
rolled on the grass and ran avvay across the lavvn. Then Gerald 
savv the pedestal of a statue — empty. 

‘The statues come alive 2 ,’ he said; and another vvhite shape 
came out of the Temple of Flora and disappeared in the bushes. 

Then something enormously long and darkly grey came to- 
vvards him, slovvly, heavily. The moon came out just in time to 
shovv its shape. It vvas of those great dinosaurs, vvhich lived millions 
of years ago vvhen they vvere masters of the vvorld, before Man vvas. 

‘It can’t see me,’ said Gerald. T am not afraid. If s come 
to life, too.’ 

He touched the side of its gigantic tail. It vvas of stone. It 
tumed, hovvever, at the touch; but Gerald also had turned, and 
vvas running vvith ali his speed tovvards the house. It vvas Fear 
that he ran from, and not the moving stone beast. 


1 There’s more about this castle than meets the eye. — B 3Tom 
3aMKe Bce He Tax npocTO, ıcatc KaxeTCH Ha nepBbiH B3r^«a. 

2 The statues come alive — CraTyH oxhjih 
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He stood some time under the vvindovv, then he climbed 
into the room. Önce inside the room, Gerald turned for anoth- 
er look. The statue stood calm on its pedestal. Everything was 
in its place now in the garden, nothing moved. 

‘How extraordinary!’ said Gerald. 'I never thought I could 
go through a garden and dream like that.’ 

He shut the window, turned the key, went out, locked 
the door agaın and vvent to the end of the passage. 

“I vvonder where the kitchen is,’ said Gerald. He had 
quite forgotten that he was a detective. He wanted only to get 
home and teli the others about that unusual dream that he had 
had in the garden. 

He opened many doors, but he could not fınd the kitchen. 
At last he opened a door, and someone inside said something. 

Gerald stood back against the vvall, as a man ran to look 
into the passage. 

‘Ali right,’ said the man, vvith relief. ‘The door opened, 
it’s heavy — that’s ali.’ 

‘I thought it was the poliçe that time!’ said another voice. 

They closed the door again. Gerald did not mind. He 
didn't like the look of those men. He felt that they vvere danger- 
ous. And Gerald had seen what he vvanted to see. By wonderful 
luck — beginner’s luck — he had discovered a burglary on the 
very first night of his detective career. 1 The men were taking 
silver out of two great boxes and packing it in sacks. 

Gerald turned and went away, very carefully and very 
quickly. What shall he do? He stopped and thought hard. Then 
he took a pencil and a note-book and vvrote: 

‘ You know the room where the silver is. Burglars are taking 
silver. Send a man for poliçe. I will follow the burglars if they get 
away before poliçe arrive.' 


1 By wonderfiıl luck — beginner’s luck — he had discovered a burglary 
on the very first night of his detective career. — E-iaronapa HeoöbiK- 
HOBeHHoh yaaMe — yaaae hobhmk3 — oh BCTpeînn rpaöHTeaeü b 
nepByıo xe Ho>ib nocjıe Toro. xax penin.! cıaTb aeıeıcTHBOM. 
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‘He hesitated a moment, and ended — 

‘From a Friend — this is not a seli 1 .’ 

Then Gerald tied the letter round a stone and threw it 
into the room vvhere Mabel and her aunt vvere having supper. 

He saw the stone picked up, the letter read. 

‘Nonsense!’ said the aunt. 

‘Oh! Please send for the poliçe, like he says,’ asked Mabel. 

‘Like who says?’ said the aunt. 

‘Whoever it is,’ Mabel moaned. Tt’s true — I know it's 
true. Please vvake Bates!’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,’ said the aunt, but she asked 
Bates to go for the poliçe. 

When the poliçe arrived the door of the room was öpen, 
and the silver was göne. 

It was fıve in the morning when Gerald fınally got into his 
bed, tired and cold. 

‘Master Gerald!’ — it was Eliza’s voice in his ears — ‘it’s 
seven o clock and another fine day, and there’s been another 
burglary — Oh!’ she screamed as she came up to his bed. Katil¬ 
ken came running from her room; Jimmy sat up in his bed. 

‘What's up?’ Kathleen cried. 

Eliza sat down heavily on a box as she spoke. ‘At first his bed 
was ali empty and black and he was not in it, and when I looked 
again he was in it. I’U teli Mam’selle of you, vvith your tricks.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Gerald slovvly; T m going to teli you 
something. Can you keep a secret?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Eliza. 

‘Then keep it and I’11 give you tvvo shillings.’ 

‘But vvhat vvere you going to teli me?’ 

‘That. About the tvvo shillings and the secret. And you 
must keep your mouth shut.’ 

T vvill,’ said Eliza, holding out her hand. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re safe,’ said Kathleen, vvhen Eliza 
had göne. 

1 this is not a seli — a He oÖManbiBaıo 
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‘You didn’t seem to çare much last night,’ said Gerald coldly. 
‘I can’t think how I let you go. I didn’t çare last night. But 
I woke this moming and remembered!’ 

‘How did you get visible?’ Jimmy asked. 

‘It just happened when she called me — the ring came ofî.’ 
‘Teli us ali about everything,’ said Kathleen. 

‘Not yet,’ said Gerald mysteriously. 

‘VVhere’s the ring?’ Jimmy asked after breakfast. ‘/want 
to have a try now.‘’ 

‘I expect it’s in the bed somewhere,’ said Gerald. 

But it wasn’t. Eliza had made the bed. 

‘There was no ring there,’ she said. ‘I swear2 


Helpful Words 

headache rı rojıOBHaa 6o;ib 

burglar n Bop-BinoMmnK 

notice n oötBBJieHHe 

fake n (JıaiibiuMBica, HaayBaıejibCTBo 

jingle v 3BeHeTb, 3BHxaTb 

evidence n aoKa3aTeabCTBo, yraıca 

ladder n /ıecTHHiıa-CTpeMBHKa 

spoil v 3d. öaiiOBaTb 

relief n o6jıenteHHe 

swear v KJiacTbca 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Whom did the children meet near the police-station? 

b) What did Gerald have for supper? 


1 / want to have a try now. — Cefinac moh onepeab. 
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c) What did Kathleen and Jimmy do when Gerald and 
Mabel went to the castle? 

d) How did the housekeeper meet her niece? 

e) What did Gerald see in the garden? 

f) What letter did Gerald write to Mabel and her aunt? 

g) What happened in the moming? 

2 Say why: 

a) Mabel couldn’t retum to school novv. 

b) the children went to the police-station. 

c) the constable couldn’t catch the burglars. 

d) Mabel suddenly decided to retum to the castle. 

e) Gerald ran with ali his speed to the castle. 

f) Mabel’s aunt didn’t believe Gerald’s letter. 

3 Choose the ending and explain your choice. 

a) Gerald went to the castle together with Mabel because 

1) he wanted to help her. 

2) he wanted to become a hero. 

3) he vvanted to catch the burglars red-handed. 

b) Gerald didn’t go to the poliçe when he saw the burglars 
because 

1) he was afraid of them. 

2) he was invisible and couldn’t explain the situation 
to the poliçe. 

3) he vvanted to follovv the burglars and fınd ali stolen 
things. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

nojıyHHTb B03HarpaxmeHHe 
pacKpbrrb npecTyrureHHe 
oxcMB3Tb (2 eapuanma) 

Henoc^yutHaa iteBHOHKa 
xo3HeBa BcejıeHHOH 
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Match the words and their definitions 


a) a pedestal 

b) a burglar 

c) fame 

d) evidence 


1) good reputation 

2) Anything that shows or proves some- 
thing. 

3) A person who breaks into a house or 
a shop to steal. 

4) a base for a column or a statue 


6 Fiil in the gaps with the nouns from the box. 


notice 

headache 

creature 

career 


a) Gerald decided to start a detective_. 

b) Gerald saw a strange_with horns and goat’s 

legs and the head and the arms of a boy. 

c) Kathleen and Jimmy told Mademoiselle that Gerald 

was in bed with a bad_. 

d) The children went to the board and read a_ 

about a lost pürse. 



Part 5 


7 Imagine that you are Gerald. Describe the creatures you saw 
in the garden and say what you felt about it. 

8 Imagine that you are Mabel. Say: 

a) why you retumed to the castle. 

b) how you leamed about the burglary. 

c) what you did then. 

9 Beginner’s luck helped Gerald to discover the burglary at the 
first night of his detective career. Have you ever had beginner’s 
luck? Can you describe your feelings? 


On the way to the Temple of Flora the children decided to 
take a short rest and sat on the churchyard wall. 

‘Oh, Jerry,’ said Kathleen. Tm simply dying to hear 
what happened last night.’ 

Gerald told them his story. As he told it some of the white 
mystery and magic of the moonlit garden got into his voice and 
his vvords, so that when he told of the statues and the great beast 
that came alive, Kathleen and Jimmy listened to him open- 
mouthed. 

Then came the thrilling story of the burglars, and the 
vvaming letter. Gerald told the story with the greatest enjoy- 
ment and in detail. The church clock struck half-past eleven, 
and they saw Mabel. 
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‘I couldn’t wait any longer,’ she explained, ‘when you 
didn’t come. Has anything more happened? The burglars had 
göne when Bates got to the room.’ 

‘Go on, Jerry,’ said Kathleen. ‘He’s just got to where he 
threw the stone into your room, Mabet.’ 

Mabel climbed on to the wall. ‘You’ve got visible again 
quicker than I did,’ she said. 

Gerald nodded and went on with his story: 

‘I retumed to the room. Soon the burglars came out. 
They didn’t see me, and I saw them ali right. 

‘Which way did they go?’ asked Mabel. 

They passed across the park. The stone things that come 
alive kept looking out from betvveen bushes and under trees. 
They saw the burglars; but the burglars couldn’t see them.’ 

‘The stone things?’ asked Mabel. 

Gerald told her of the statues. 

‘I never saw them come alive,’ she said, ‘and I’ve been in 
the garden in the evening many times.’ 

‘I saw them,’ said Gerald firmly. 

‘I know, [ know,’ said Mabel; ‘what I mean to say is that 
they could only be visible when you’re invisible.’ 

‘You can be right,’ agreed Gerald. ‘The castle garden’s 
enchanted, but what I should like to know is how and why. I 
say, come on, I’ve got to catch Johnson before tvvelve.’ 

‘But you can talk as we go,’ said Mabel. ‘Oh, it is so 
avvfully thrilling!’ 

This pleased Gerald, of course. 

‘VVell, I just follovved. They got out of the park the same 
way, where we got in. Then they went through the place where 
the poor people live, and right down to the river. And — I say, 
we must run to catch Johnson.’ 

So the story stopped and the running began. 

They caught Johnson in his own back-yard washing. 

‘Look here, Johnson,’ said Gerald, ‘what’ll you give me if 
I help you to win that reward?’ 

‘Half,’ said Johnson, ‘but I don’t believe any of your 
nonsense.’ 


‘It’s not nonsense,’ said Gerald very impressively. ‘When 
you catch the burglars you just give me a quid for luck. I won’t 
ask for more.’ 

Tm sure you do want something more off of me,’ said 
Johnson, ‘But don’t you want the reward yourself?’ 

‘You are right,’ said Gerald. ‘I want that you never teli 
anyone who told you. Let them think it was your own luck and 
far-sightedness. You see, I found it out late at night, in a place 
where I wasn’t supposed to be 1 . 

Johnson was now too interested, and Gerald told him how 
he had seen the burglars at Yalding Tovvers and how he had 
followed them. 

‘I saw them hide the sacks and 1 know the other stolen 
things are in the same place, and 1 heard them talk about vvhen 
to take them away.’ 

‘Come and show me where,’ said Johnson. 

‘No,’ said Gerald calmly; ‘if you go there now you’ll find 
the silver, but you’ll never catch the thieves.’ 

‘You’re right there,’ said the policeman. ‘Well?’ 

‘Well, a car will be waiting for them beyond the boat- 
house at one o clock tonight. They’ll get the things out at half- 
past twelve. And you could catch them then.’ 

‘it seems to me real enough,’ said Johnson. 

‘He’s not a liar— none of us are.’ 

‘It’s the chance of your lifetime. 2 Do you agree?’ 

‘I agree,’ said Johnson. 

‘Then vvhen you’re on duty you go dovvn to the river, and 
the place where you see me blow my nose is the place. 3 The sacks 
are tied to the posts under the vvater.’ 

1 in a place where I wasn’t supposed to be — b tom Mecre, rae MHe 
He cjıeaoBajıo öbiTb 

2 It’s the chance of your lifetime. — TaKoh inanç BbinaaaeT jınuib 
OJIHH pa3 B XH3HH. 

3 the place where you see me blow my nose is the place — Korna Bbi 
yBHUHTe, mto n CMopKaıocb b hocoboü njıaTOK, bm y3Haeîe, *ito 
3TO M eCTb TO CaMOe MeCTO 
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Johnson said that he would go immediately. 

The children were already at the river when they heard the 
policeman’s heavy boots. Gerald stopped at the end of a little 
landing-stage and loudly blew his nose. 

‘Morning,’ he said immediately. 

‘Morning,’ said Johnson. ‘Got a cold?’ 

'Ah! I shouldn’t have a cold if I’d got boots like yours 1 ,’ 
said Gerald admiringly. ‘Look at them. Anyone would know 
your footsteps a mile off. How do you ever get near enough to 
anyone to arrest them?' He whispered as he passed Johnson, 
‘That’s the place,’ and he left follovved by the others. 

‘We’ve brought a friend home to dinner,’ said Kathleen, 
when Eliza opened the door. ‘VVhere’s Mademoiselle?’ 

‘Göne to see Yalding Tovvers. Today’s show day . 2 And 
hurry över your dinner. It’s my afternoon out, and my gentle- 
man friend 3 doesn’t like to vvait.’ 

‘Ali .right, we’ll eat very quickly,’ Gerald promised. 

They kept their word. The dinner was över in a quarter 
of an hour. 

‘And now,’ said Mabel, when Eliza disappeared up the 
stairs, ‘where’s the ring? 1 must put it back.’ 

Tm very sorry— we're ali very sorry,’ began Kathleen, 
and then they told her how the ring was lost. ‘Let’s ali look 
again. We were rather in a hurry this morning.’ 

So they looked, and they looked. In the bed, under the 
bed, under the carpet, under the fumiture. They shook the 
curtains; they explored the comers, but found no ring. 

‘Then,’ said Mabel at last, ‘your housemaid have stolen 
it. That’s ali. I shall teli her T think so.’ 

Suddenly they heard knocking at the back door. Ali the 
servants except Eliza were away on their holidays, so the chil¬ 
dren vvent together to öpen the door. 

1 I shouldn’t have a cold if I’d got boots like yours — 9\ 6bi hmkot- 
aa He npocTyanaca, ec™ 6bi y Metis 6buiH TaKHe 6 othhkh 

2 Today’s show day. — CeroaHH TaM nycKaıoT noceTHTeaeh. 

3 my gentleman friend — m o fi xeHHx 
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When they opened the door they saw a young man, with 
his hat very much on one side, his mouth öpen under his fair 
moustache, and his eyes as nearly round as human eyes can be 1 . 
He vvore a süit of a bright mustard colour and a blue necktie. 
His expression was that of a person who is being dragged some- 
where against his will. 2 He looked so strange that Kathleen tried 
to shut the door in his face, but she couldn’t do it. There was 
something in the way. 

'Leave go of me! 3 ’ said the young man. 

“Oh, yes! I’ll leave go of you!' It was the voice of Eliza but 
no Eliza could be seen. 

‘Who holds you?’ asked Kathleen. 

"She has, miss,' replied the unhappy stranger. ‘Eliza, miss. 
At least it sounds like her voice, and it feels like her body, but 
I can’t see her.’ 

‘That’s what he keeps on saying,’ said Eliza’s voice. ‘He’s 
my gentleman friend.’ 

Suddenly his hand dropped. Eliza had ‘left go’ of him. She 
pushed past the children, but Gerald caught her by the arm vvith 
one hand and whispered: ‘Don’t move and don’t say a word. If 
you do — well, what’s to stop me from sending for the poliçe?’ 

Eliza did not know what there was to stop him. So she did 
as she was told, and stood invisible and silent. 

The mustard-coloured young man stood looking at the 
children with eyes, if possible, rounder than before. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘What’s it ali about?’ 

‘If you don’t knovv, I’m afraid we can’t teli you,’ said 
Gerald politely, ‘but I’ll give you a bit of advice. You go home 
and lie down. You’ll be ali right tomorrovv.’ 

‘Tfıe sun’s very hot, you know,’ addcd Mabel. 

1 his eyes as nearly round as human eyes can be — rjıa3a ero CT3J1H 
a6co.i(OTHO KpyrjibiMH 

2 His expression was that of a person who is being dragged somewhere 
against his will. — Becb ero buu roBopun o tom, mto ero Kyaa-ro 
TautaT npoTHB Boan. 

3 Leave go of me! — OrnycTH mchh! 
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‘Hasn’t Eliza göne out to meet me?’ he asked. 

‘Eliza’s indoors,’ said Mabel. ‘She can’t come out to meet 
anybody today.’ 

‘You go home and lie down,’ said Kathleen. Tm sure you 
must need it. Good aftemoon.’ 

‘Good aftemoon, miss,’ said the young man and went 
slovvly away. 

The children explained to Eliza very carefully and quite 
kindly that she really was invisible, and that if you steal rings you 
can never be sure what will happen to you. 

‘İs it for ever?’ moaned Eliza, ‘No one will marry a girl 
he can’t see.’ 

‘No, not for ever,’ said Mabel kindly, ‘I expect you’ll be 
ali right tomorrow.’ 

‘Tonight, /think,’ said Gerald. 

‘We’ll help you ali we can, and not teli anyone,’ said 
Kathleen. 

‘Not even the poliçe,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Look here, we’ll have a picnic and we’ll take Eliza. I’11 
go out and get the cakes,’ said Gerald. 

When Mademoiselle came home, they started off for 
Yalding Towers. 

‘Picnic parties aren’t allowed,’ said Mabel. 

‘Ours will be,’ said Gerald. 

Tea and the buns made an excellent picnic. They sat in 
the garden till the sun set behind the line of black fır-trees on the 
top of the slope, and the white temple tumed grey. 

‘İt would be a very nice place to live in,’ said Kathleen. 

Draughty ,’ said Eliza, ‘a lot of steps to clean! Oh, what’s 

that?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That white thing coming down the steps. Why, it’s a young 
man in statuary , p 


1 Why, it’s a young man in statuary. — JJa 3to *e mojiohoh nejıo- 
BeK, KOTOpblH TOJIbKO MTO 6bUI CTaTyeH. 
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‘The statues do come alive here, after sunset,’ said Ger¬ 
ald calmly. 

‘1 see they do.’ Eliza did not seem at ali surprised or 
alarmed. ‘There’s another of them. And many more.’ 

‘/don’t see any statues,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Don’t you see?’ Gerald whispered; ‘The statues come 
alive when the sun goes down and you can’t see them unless 
you’re invisible, and you’re not afraid unless you touch them.’ 

‘Let’s get her to touch one and see,’ said Jimmy. 

İn the darkness of the park the children could see the stat¬ 
ues — white and motionless. But Eliza saw other things. 

‘Oh,’ she cried suddenly, ‘here’s the dear little boy with 
the deer — he’s coming to me!’ 

Next moment she was screaming and running away. 

‘Come on!’ cried Gerald; ‘she touched it, and then she 
was frightened. Just like 1 was. Run! She’ll send everyone in the 
town mad if she gets there like that. 1 

They ran, but Eliza was much ahead of them. 

Tll stop here; see you tomorrovv,’ said Mabel, as they 
reached the terrace. Then they turned the comer of their own 
Street and saw an unseen person trying to öpen the locked door 
of the school. The church clock struck the half-hour. 

‘Half-past nine,’ said Gerald. ‘Pull at the ring. Perhaps 
it’ll come off now.’ 

He spoke to the bare doorstep. But it was Eliza who sud¬ 
denly held out a hand — a hand that they could see; and in the 
hand they saw the magic ring. 

Next morning Eliza’s gentleman friend was vvaiting for 
her when she opened the door. 

‘Sorry you couldn’t come out yesterday,’ he said. 

‘So am I. What did you do?’ she asked. 


1 She’ll send everyone in the town mad if she gets there like that. — 

OHa CBeaeT c yMa Becb ropon, ecjın npHMMHTCfl Tyna b TaKOM co- 
ctohhmu. 
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‘I had a headache,’ said the gentleman friend. ‘I laid 
down most of the afternoon. And what did you do?’ 

‘Oh, nothing interesting,’ said Eliza. 

‘Then it was ali a dream,’ she said, when he was göne; 
‘but it’ll be a lesson to me not to take anybody’s old ring again 
in a hurry.’ 

‘So they didn’t teli her about me behaving like I did,’ said 
he as he went — ‘sun, I think. I hope it will not happen to me 
again!’ 


Helpfiıl Words 

thrilling a 3axBaTbiBatomHfl 

quid n pa3e. (J)yHT CTepjiHHroB 

far-sightedness n aajibHOBHBHOCTb 

boat-house n capaft ma jiobok 

landing-stage n npncTaHb 

moustache n ycbi 

mustard a ropMHHHbift 

draughty a pacno;ıo>KeHHbiH Ha ckbo3hhkc 

scene n 3d. zteKopauHH 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why children didn’t meet Mabel at the Temple of 
Flora? 

b) Why did they go to Johnson’s house? 

c) What did Gerald offer to the constable? 

d) Why did Eliza ask the children to hurry över their 
dinner? 

e) What advice did the children give to Eliza’s young man? 
0 What happened at Yalding Towers? 


2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Gerald told his friends the story of the burglars and the 
waming letter. 

b) When Mademoiselle retumed the children and Eliza 
went to Yalding Towers for a picnic. 

c) The children heard the policeman's heavy boots. 

d) Gerald stopped at the end of a little landing-stage and 
loudly blew his nose. 

e) The children explored the comers of the room but 
couldn’t fınd the magic ring. 

0 The children saw a strange young man in a mustard- 
coloured süit with round eyes. 

3 Prove that Kathleen, Jimmy and Mabel found Gerald's story 
about the enchanted garden and the burglars thrilling. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

c.ıymaTb Koro-To, pacKpbiB pot 

BblCMOpKaTbCB 

rajıcTyK 

3aKpbiTb HBepb nepeii ca.MbiM ero hocom 
b cneuiKe 

5 Fiil in the prepositions against, under, at, in, for. 

a) Gerald asked the constable to give him a quid_ 

luck. 

b) Gerald described his adventures_detail. 

c) .The sacks were tied to the posts_the water. 

d) Eliza’s young man had a look of a person dragged 

somevvhere_his will. 

e) The children heard knocking_the back door. 

6 Put as many questions as you can. 

a) Then they went through the place where the poor 
people live. 
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b) A car will be waiting for them beyond the boat-house 
at one o’clock tonight. 

c) Tea and the buns made an excellent picnic. 

d) Next moment she was screaming and running away. 

7 Imagine that you are constable Johnson. Say: 

a) what story you heard from Gerald. 

b) what you thought about it. 

c) where the burglars kept the sacks with silver. 

d) how you leamed about this place. 

e) vvhat Gerald’s plan was. 

0 what you think about this boy. 

8 Describe Eliza’s young man. How did he explain himself what 
had happened to him? 

9 Imagine that you are Eliza. Say: 

a) how you got the ring. 

b) why you didn’t retum it at önce. 

c) what happened when you put it on your fınger. 

d) when you realized that you were invisible. 

e) vvhat you saw at Yalding Tovvers. 

f) vvhat you thought about ali this story vvith the ring. 


Part 6 

Johnson vvas the hero of the tovvn. It vvas he vvho had 
tracked the burglars and found the stolen silver. It vvas Gerald 
vvho vvent out after breakfast to buy the nevvspaper, and vvho 
read aloud to the others the tvvo columns about the policeman 
vvith perfect detective instincts. As he read every mouth opened 
vvider and vvider. 


‘Hovv could he say ali that?’ said Kathleen, ‘if it hadn’t 
been for you they could do nothing 1 , Jerry.’ 

‘Well,’ said Gerald, ‘you knovv, after ali, he had to say 
something. I’m glad I —’ And he stopped. 

‘You’re glad you vvhat?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said, ‘Novv, vvhat are vve going to 
do today? Mabcl vvill vvant her ring. And you and Jimmy vvant 
it too. Oh, I knovv. We haven’t been attentive to Mademoiselle 
lately. We’ll go to the fair and buy her flovvers.’ 

The three children met Mabel at the comer of the square 
vvhere every Friday there vvas a fair and you could buy fresh 
meat, vegetables, svveets, toys, mirrors, and ali sorts of other 
interesting things. 

The sun vvas shining, and, as Mabel said, ‘ali Nature 
looked smiling and cheerful.’ 

They chose carnations : a bunch of yellovv ones, a bunch 
of vvhite ones, and a bunch of red ones. They took the carna¬ 
tions home, and Gerald knocked at the door of the dravving- 
room, vvhere Mademoiselle seemed to sit ali day. 

‘Come in!" came her voice; and Gerald entered. She vvas 
not reading, on the table he savv a sketch-book and an öpen 
colour-box. 

‘With ali of our loves,’ said Gerald and laying the flovvers 
dovvn before her. 

‘You are a dear child.’ And before Gerald could say any- 
thing, she kissed him on the tvvo cheeks. 

‘Are you painting?’ he asked. 

‘I am doing a sketch,' she ansvvered and shovved him a 
beautifuFand exact sketch of Yalding Tovvers. 

‘Oh, I say — rippingV vvas the critic’s comment. ’May 
the others come and see?’ The others came, including Ma¬ 
bel, vvho stood behind the rest, and looked över Jimmy’s 
shoulder. 


1 if it hadn’t been for you they could do nothing — ec;ın 6bi He tm, 

y hhx 6bi HH'iero He Bbiuuıo 
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Mademoiselle saw Mabei and asked: ‘A friend from the 
town, yes?’ 

‘How do you do?’ said Mabel politely. ‘No, I’m not from 
the town. I live at Yalding Towers.’ 

The name seemed to impress Mademoiselle very much. 

‘Yalding Tovvers,’ she repeated, ‘but this is very extraor- 
dinary. Is it possible that you are then of the family of Lord 
Yalding?’ 

‘He hasn’t any family,’ said Mabel; ‘he’s not married.’ 

‘Are you his niece then?’ 

‘No,’ said Mabel, Tm Lord Yalding’s housekeepers niece.’ 

‘But you know Lord Yalding?’ 

‘No,’ said Mabel, Tve never seen him.’ 

‘Then he never comes to his castle?’ 

‘I have never seen him. But he’s coming next week.’ 

‘Why doesn’t he live there?’ Mademoiselle asked. 

‘Auntie says he’s too poor,’ said Mabel, and told the story 
as she had heard it in the housekeeper’s room: how Lord Yald¬ 
ing’s uncle had left ali the money to Lord Yalding’s cousin, and 
poor Lord Yalding had only just enough to keep the old place in 
repair 1 , and to live very quietly somevvhere else. 

‘But how his uncle could be so cruel to leave him the castle 
and no money?’ asked Mademoiselle. 

‘Oh, I can teli you that too,’ said Mabel. ‘Lord Yalding 
wanted to marry a lady his uncle didn’t want him to, a barmaid 
or a ballet lady or something, and his uncle said, “Well then,” 
and left everything to the cousin.’ 

‘And you say he is not married.’ 

‘No — the lady went into a convent.' 

‘And this lord did not then look for his lady?’ 

‘Oh, yes did,’ said Mabel; ‘but there are millions of con- 
vents, you know, and he had no idea where to look, and they 
sent back his letters from the post-office, and — ’ 


1 to keep the old place in repair — mo6bi coaep>KaTb b nopanKe 
CTapblH 33MOK 


‘It seems that one knows ali in the housekeeper’s saloon 1 ,’ 

said Mademoiselle. 

‘Pretty well ali,' said Mabel simply. 

‘It is nearly dinner-time,’ said the French teacher. ‘Your 
friend will be our guest, and in her honour we will make a little 
feast. My beautiful flowers — put them into the water, Kath- 
leen. I run to buy the cakes. Wash the hands, ali, and be ready 
when I retum.’ 

Smiling and nodding to the children, she left them, and 
ran up the stairs. 

‘Look here,’ said Gerald, ‘this is jolly decent of her. Let 
us stay today indoors and play with her instead. I think she’s 
most awfully boredV 

‘Would she really like it?' Kathleen wondered. ‘Aunt Emily 
says grown-ups never really like playing. They do it to please us.’ 

‘They little know,’ Gerald answered, ‘how often we do it 
to please them.’ 

‘We’ve got to do that dressing-up with the Princess clothes 
anyhow,’ said Kathleen. ‘We can do it after dinner. Come on, 
Jimmy; let’s help Eliza to lay the table 3 . 

They went. 

‘It was lucky,’ said Gerald suddenly thought, ‘that the 
burglars didn’t go for the diamonds in the treasure-chamber.’ 

‘They couldn’t,’ said Mabel almost in a whisper; ‘they 
didn’t know about them. Nobody knows about them, except 
me — and you. Aunt doesn’t know. I just found out the spring 
by accident. And if the burglars do know,’ said Mabel, ‘it’ll ali 
come out at the trial 4 .’ 

‘There won’t be any trial,’ said Gerald thoughtfully. 

‘No trial?’ 


1 one knows ali in the housekeeper’s saloon — b KOMHaıe skohom- 
kh o6cyxcnaK)T Bce 

2 she is most awfully bored — oHa 3aecb yxacHo cKynaeT 

3 to lay the table — HanpbiTb Ha ctoji 

4 it’ll ali come out at the trial — Bce cıaHeı h3bcctho Ha cyne 
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The burglars had been vvarned by someone and the poliçe 
didn't catch them,’ he said.’ 

‘What a pity!’ said Mabel. 

Tt’s a pity you think it’s a pity, because it was me,’ said 
Gerald. ‘I couldn’t help it. 1 I went to a prison önce, with 
father; and after I’d shown the place to Johnson 1 remembered 
that, and I just couldn’t.’ 

‘Hovv did you warn them?’ said Mabel.’ 

‘1 just shoved a paper under the man’s door— the one 
that 1 knew vvhere he lived — to teli him to He low 2 .1 know it was 
wrong, but 1 couldn’t help it. Don’t teli the others. They 
vvouldn’t understand why I did it. I don’t understand it myself.’ 

‘1 do,’ said Mabel: ‘it’s because you’ve got a kind and 
noble heart.’ 

‘Come on; let’s wash our hands.’ 

‘It’s a pity the ring can’t make invisible just parts of you — 
the dirt, for instance.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Gerald said unexpectedly, ‘it won’t make even 
ali of you invisible again.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Mabel. 

‘You were invisible twenty-one hours; I was invisible four- 
teen hours, and Eliza only seven — that’s seven less each time. 
And now we’ve come to zero. It will be something different this 
time. And there’s another odd thing. When you’re invisible 
your relations don’t love you. Look at your aunt, and Cathy 
didn't çare about me going burgling. We haven’t got to the 
bottom of that ring yet. 3 

It was a real feast. They had cakes and fruit and choco- 
lates. There were jokes and stories and laughter. Jimmy did 
conjuring, Mademoiselle told them stories of her own school- 


1 I couldn’t help it. — 51 He Mor HHHero c co6oh noae;ıaTb. 

2 to lie low — cuaeTb thxo 

3 We haven’t got to the bottom of that ring yet. — Mbi eme He Bce 

3HaeM 06 3TOM KOJlbüe. 


days and drew pictures of everything they asked for, till Gerald 
asked her: ‘Do you like acting— the theatre, I mean?’ 

‘But yes — I love it.’ 

‘Al1 right,’ said Gerald. ‘We’U act a play for you this 
evening if you like.’ 

‘But certainly,’ said Mademoiselle; ‘amuse yourselves well, 
my children.’ 

‘But [Vsyou,' said Mabel suddenly, ‘that we want to amuse. 
Because we love you very much — don’t we, ali of you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the others. As Mabel said it, they found to 
their surprise that it was true. 

‘You love the old French teacher? Impossible,’ said Mad¬ 
emoiselle. 

‘You’re not old,’ said Mabel; ‘and you’re as lovely as a 
Princess.’ 

The children ran out of the room to get ready for the 
performance. 

In the evening Mademoiselle was invited into the dining- 
room. Eliza held the door öpen before her, and followed her 
in. It was rather dark there. The curtain concealed that part of 
the room, which was the stage. 

Chairs had been placed across the other end of the 
room — ali the chairs in the house, as it seemed. Mademoi¬ 
selle started when she saw that many of these chairs were 
occupied by men and women with strange, clumsy fıgures, 
and ali with hats on. 

‘But,’ vvhispered Mademoiselle, ‘you have then invited 
other friends?’ 

Laughter ansvvered her from behind the curtain. 

Tt’s only part of the performance,’ cried Mabel. 

Eliza, laughing, tumed on the light. 

Mademoiselle looked at the figüre seated nearest to her, 
half laughed, half screamed, and sat dovvn suddenly. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘they are not alive!’ 

Eliza, with a much louder scream, had found out the 
same thing and announced it differently. ‘They have got no 
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insides 1 ,’ said she. The seven members of the audience had, 
indeed, no insides to speak of. Their bodies were rolled-up 
blankets, their backs were broom-handles , and their arm and 
leg were hockey sticks and umbrellas. Their hands were gloves 
fılled with handkerchiefs; and their faces were the paper masks 
painted in the aftemoon by Gerald and tied on to the round 
heads made of the pillows. The faces were really ugly. 

‘You have made yourself an audience, yes? Bravo!’ cried 
Mademoiselle. At this moment the curtain went up. A voice 
said, ‘Beauty and the Beast 2 .’ 

There was a real stage — the dining-tables pushed close 
together and covered with pink-and-vvhite curtains. The scene 
was simple, but convincing. 

You may imagine what Beauty and the Beast would be like 
acted by four children who had spent the aftemoon arranging their 
costumes and so had left no time for rehearsing what they had to 
say. Yet they acted with great pleasure, and the audience liked it. 
Mabel, in her Princess clothes, was a real Beauty; Gerald was a 
Beast, Jimmy was a merchant , and Kathleen surprised even her- 
self by the quickness with which she changed from one to the other 
of small roles — fairies, servants, and messengers. It was at the 
end of the second act that Gerald put a ring into Mabel’s hand and 
said, ‘Good-bye, dear Beauty! This is a magic ring that will give 
you anything you wish. When you desire to retum to your beast, 
put on the ring and say your wish. And you will be by my side.’ 

Beauty-Mabel took the ring, and it was the ring. 

The curtain closed to warm applause from two pairs of hands. 

‘It’s a pity those creatures we made are not alive,’ said 
Mabel. ‘We could get something like real applause then.’ 

Tm glad they aren’t,’ said Gerald. ‘When 1 catch their 
paper eyes I fell awful.’ 

It vvas the middle of the last act when it ali happened. 


They have got no insides — Bhvtph-to ohh rıycTbie 
2 Beauty and the Beast — CKa3Ka «KpacaBnua h nyaoBHiue» (cp. 
CKa3Ky pyccKoro nncaTenfl C. T. AKcaKOBa «AneHbKMH ubctohck») 


Mademoiselle began it: she applauded the garden scene 1 . 
Eliza’s fat red hands followed heavily, and then — someone else 
was applauding, six or seven people. Nine faces instead of two 
were tumed towards the stage, and seven out of the nine were 
painted paper faces. And every hand and every face vvas alive. 
Mabel looked at the audience in horror, Mademoiselle and Eliza 
ran from the room. 

‘Curtain! curtain! quick!’ cried Beauty-Mabel, in a voice 
that wasn’t Mabel’s or the Beauty’s. ‘Jerry, those things have 
come alive. Oh, what shall we do?’ 

Jimmy and Kathleen drew the curtains. 

‘You’ve done it this time! 2 ’ said Gerald to worried Mabel. 

Tve done it?’ asked Mabel. ‘I like that!’ 

‘I knew something different was going to happen,’ said 
Gerald. ‘It’s tumed into a wishing ring 3 . Those Ugly-Wuglies 15 
have come alive because Mabel wished it.’ 

‘We must go and pull them to pieces 4 .’ 

‘They’re going out!’ screamed Kathleen — ‘walking out — 
on their umbrella and broomstick legs. You can’t stop them, 
Jerry, they’re too avvful!’ 

‘Everybody in the town will be mad if we don’t stop them,’ 
cried Gerald. ‘Here, give me the ring, I’ll unvvish them 5 .’ 

He took the ring from Mabel, cried, ‘I wish the Uglies 
weren’t alive,' and ran to the door. But nothing happened. The 
hail vvas crovvded vvith live things, strange things, ali horribly 
short as broom sticks and umbrellas are short. A vvhitc face vvith 


1 she applauded the garden scene — OHa 3axnonana, yBnneB 3aıwe- 
naTeabHbie aeKopauHH cueHbi b caay 

2 You’ve done it this time! — Hy, Ha 3tot pa3 Tbi aınnna no- 
HacToauıeMy! 

3 wishing ring — KO.ibuo «e/ıaHHH 

4 Ugly-Wuglies — Ypozıubi 

5 pull them to pieces — pacTaııiHTb hx Ha nacTH 

6 I’U unvvish them — h 3araaaıo, <uo6bi ohh npeBpaTHjincb o6paT- 
ho b Hynejıa 
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red cheeks looked up at him, and wide red lips said something, 
he could not teli what. And it had said it four times before 
Gerald could understand that this alive horror was saying calmly 
and politely: ‘Can you recommend me a good hotel?’ 


d) the poliçe didn’t catch the burglars. 

e) Gerald was sure that the ring would make something 
different this time. 

0 the children had to stop the Ugly-Wuglies. 


Helpful Words 


track v BbicnexHBaTb 
carnation n rB03HHKa 
bunch n 6yKeT 

ripping a iukoji. ca. noıpacaıoııiHH 

convent n MOHacTbipb 

feast n npa3üHHMHbiM o6en, nnp 

shove v TOJiKaTb, 3annxHBaTb 

odd a cTpaHHbiH 

relation n pohctbchhhk 

conceal v cKpbiBaTb 

start v HaMMHaTb; B3jtparnBaTb 

clumsy a Heymııo>KHH 

broom-handle n tuiHHHan pyuKa ot MeTJibi 

ugly a OTTajTKHBatouiMÜ, npoTMBHbiü 

scene n 3Ö. üeKopauuu 

convincing a yöenuTejibHbiH 

rehearse v peneTupoBaTb 

merchant n Kyneu 

applaud v aruıonnpoBaTb 

applause n anjıonucMeHibi 

horror n yxcac 


Exercises 


1 Say why: 

a) the constable was called the hero of the tovvn. 

b) Gerald decided to buy flowers for Mademoiselle. 

c) Gerald liked Mademoiselle’s sketch. 


2 


Match the two parts of the sentences. 


a) Gerald knocked at the 
door of the drawing-room, 

b) I just shoved a paper 
under the burglar’s door 

c) The children ran out of 
the room 

d) Mabel looked at the au- 
dience in horror, 


1) and Mademoiselle 
and Eliza ran from 
the room. 

2) to get ready for the 
performance. 

3) to teli him to lie low. 

4) where Mademoiselle 
seemed to sit ali day. 


3 Choose the right person and make up sentences. 

Example: It was Gerald who went out in the morning to buy 
the newspaper. 

to become the hero of the tovvn 

to do a sketch of Yalding Tovvers 

to leave his nephevv the castle and no money 

to run to buy the cakes 

to do conjuring 

to play small roles 


4 Find in the text the English for: 

HaKpblTb Ha CTOJI 
yMTH'B MOHacTbipb 
CKa3aTb uıenoTOM 
BK/UOHHTb CBeT 


5 Fiil in the gaps with prepositions with, to, by, in, at. 

a) Mademoiselle offered to make a feast _ 

honour of Mabel. 
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b) The children met Mabel_the comer of the 

square. 

c) Mabel found a secret spring_accident. 

d) The children didn’t have much time to rehearse the 

play but they acted_great pleasure. 

e) Mademoiselle asked Kathleen to put the flowers 

_the water. 


6 


Match the verbs and their derınitions. 


a) to rehearse 

b) to scream 

c) to recommend 

d) to paint 

e) to wam 


1) to make a picture by using paint 

2) to practise a play for later per- 
formance in public 

3) to give a loud, sharp cry 

4) to let somebody know of possi- 
ble danger 

5) to give advice 


7 Act out the dialogue between Mademoiselle and Mabel about 
Yalding Towers and Lord Yalding. 


8 Gerald warned the burglars about the poliçe trap (o nojımıeü- 
ckoh jıoBymKe). Mabel felt that he had a kind and noble heart. 
Do you agree with her? 

9 imagine that you are Mademoiselle. Speak of the performance. 

a) Describe the room. 

b) Describe the strange fıgures, say what you felt about 
the m. 

c) Speak of your impressions of the play and the actors. 

d) Say what happened in the middle of the last act. 

10 Gerald says that the children often play to please the adults. 
Do you agree with him? 



Part 7 

The thing was alive, and was asking a definite and a 
reasonable question. 

‘You want a hotel?' Gerald repeated stupidly, ‘a good 
hotel?’ 

‘Agood hotel,’ said the painted lips. 

Tru awfully sorry,’ Gerald went on politely, ‘but ali our 
hotels shut so early — about eight, I think.’ 

'Knock them up 1 ,’ said the Ugly-Wugly. Gerald even now 
does not understand how that creature madc of clothes could be- 
come a perfectly respectable person, about fıfty years old — the 
kind of man who travels fırst class and smokes expensive cigars. 


1 Knock them up — riocTyHHTecb 
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‘You can’t,’ Gerald explained; ‘they’re ali deaf— every 
person who keeps a hotel in this town. It’s a law. Only deaf 
people are allowed to keep hotels. It’s because of the hops in 
the beer, they are so good for ear-ache. 1 ’ 

The other Ugly-Wuglies were crowding round. The lady 
in a tali hat said: 

‘If not a hotel, a room.’ 

‘I do know rooms,’ said Gerald, ‘but—’ The lady Ugly- 
Wugly in the hat with flowers interrupted him. 

‘What /want to know,’ she said, ‘is where are the carriag- 
es we ordered?’ 

‘I don’t knovv,’ said Gerald, ‘but 1*11 fınd out. But we 
must go now,’ he added; ‘you see, the performance is över, and 
they want to shut up the house 2 3 and turn off the light. Let’s go.’ 

The Ugly-Wuglies went towards the front door. 

‘I’ll try to do anything, of course,’ said Gerald. ‘I could 
go with you, and get you a lodging, if you’d only wait a few 
moments in the yard. You see Fve got an uncle who’s quite 
mad, and 1 have to give him his gruel at half-past nine. He 
refuses to eat out of any hand but mine.- ' Gerald did not mind 
what he said. You can teli lies to the Ugly-Wuglies, because 
they are not real people and cannot be really deceived 4 . 

Gerald went through the back door, down the steps into 
the yard, and the Ugly-Wuglies followed him. Some of them 
had boots, but the ones whose feet were only broomsticks or 
umbrellas had problems with the stairs. 

1 It’s because of the hops in the beer. They are so good for ear- 
ache. — 3to Bce H3-3a LumneMeK XMeaa b nHBe. Ohh oneHb xopo- 
luo noMorafOT, Korna öojiht yum. 

2 they want to shut up the house — cjıyaorrejiH xotbt 3aKpbiTb 

Teaıp 

3 He refuses to eat out of any hand but mine. — Oh ecr ToabKo to, 
hto jıaıo eMy a. 

4 they are not real people and cannot be really deceived — ohh He 

HacTOflume .ikmh h zıoacb, cKa3aHHaa hm. He Mo*eT cmnaTbca ao*bio 
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‘Please wait under the balcony,’ said Gerald, ‘my uncle is 
very mad. İf he sees any strangers — I mean, even aristocratic 
ones — I won’t answer for the consequences.' 

‘Perhaps,’ said the lady in the hat with flowers nervously, 
‘we could try to fmd rooms ourselves?’ 

‘I don’t recommend it to you,’ said Gerald as gloomily as 
he could; ‘the poliçe here arrest ali strangers. It’s the new law. 
I wouldn’t like to see you in prison,’ he added convincingly. 

The Ugly-Wuglies gathered under the balcony. Gerald 
went up the stairs. Behind him in the yard there were seven 
impossible creatures. Before him in the silent house there were 
fıve frightened people. 

Of course the reason why Gerald was not afraid was that 
he had the ring; and, as you have seen, the person who wears it 
is not frightened by anything unless he touchcs that thing. But 
Gerald knevv well enough how the others must feel. 

‘Cathy! I say! Jimmy! Mabel!’ he cried in a loud, cheerful 
voice that sounded very unreal to himself. 

The dining-room door opened. 

‘Are you alone?’ vvhispered Kathleen. 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

‘VVhere are they? Have you unwished them? We heard 
them talking. Horrible!’ 

‘They’re in the yard,’ said Gerald with the best imitation of 
excitement that he could manage 1 . ‘İt is such fim! They’re just 
like real people, quite kind and jolly. Look here, Kathleen and 
Jimmy must go to bed, and Fil take Mabel home. I must fınd 
some place where the Ugly-Wuglies could stay. Now Fil speak 
to Maderaoiselle and Eliza.’ 

He put on his coat as he spoke and now ran up the stairs. 
The others, gathered in the hail, could hear his knock at Mad- 
emoiselle’s door, his words ‘It’s only me — Gerald,’ the pause, 
the opening of the door, and the talk that follovved. Then Mad- 

1 with the best imitation of excitement that he could manage — H 30 

Bcex cmji H3o6pa>Kafl paaocTHyıo 3aHHTepecoBaHHOCTb 
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emoiselle and Gerald went to Eliza’s door, trying to calm her 
down. 

‘1 wonder what lies he’s telling them,’ said Jimmy. 

‘Oh! not lies,’ said Mabel; ‘he’s only telling them as much 
of the truth as it’s good for them to know.’ 

Tm so sorry you were frightened,’ Gerald was saying; 'it 
was a good trick, vvasn’t it?’ 

‘Well, so it was,’ said Mabel. 

‘It was indeed a wonderful trick,’ said Mademoiselle; ‘and 
how did you move the fıgures?’ 

‘Oh, we’ve often done it — with strings, you know,’ Ger¬ 
ald explained. 

‘That’s true, too,’ Kathleen whispered. 

‘Can you do this remarkable trick again?’ asked Mademoi¬ 
selle. 

‘Oh, l’ve cleared them ali out,’ said Gerald. (‘So he has,’ 
said Kathleen to Jimmy.) ‘We thought you wouldn’t like to see 
them again.’ 

Mademoiselle entered the dining-room and saw that the 
fıgures had indeed disappeared. 

Then Gerald explained to her that it was his duty to escort 
Mabel home. 

The moment that front door was shut Gerald led Mabel to 
the comer of the side Street which led to the yard. Just round 
the comer he stopped. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘what I want to know is — are you an idiot 
or aren’t you?’ 

‘İdiot yourself!’ said Mabel mechanically. 

Tm not frightened of the Ugly-Wuglies. They’re harmless. 
But an idiot might be frightened and give the whole show away.'' 

Tm not an idiot,’ said Mabel terribly frightened; Tm not 
afraid of anything.’ 

1 But an idiot might be frightened and give the whole show away. — 

Ec/ih tm 6yüeııib hühotkoh h HcnyraeıubCH, tm npoBajiHuib Bce 
Ae;ıo. 


‘Mabel,’ said Gerald, in low, thrilling tones, for he saw 
that the time had come to sound another note 1 , ‘I know you’re 
brave. I believe in you. That’s why I’ve arranged it like this. 
I’m certain you’ve got the heart of a lion. Can I trust you?’ 

Mabel felt that to say anything but ‘Yes’ was to throw away 
a priceless reputation for courage 2 . So she said ‘Yes.’ 

‘Then wait here. And when you see me with them remem- 
ber they’re as harmless as snakes — I mean doves. Talk to them 
just like you vvould to anyone else. See?’ 

He tumed to leave her, but stopped at her natural question: 

‘What hotel did you say you were going to take them to?’ 

‘Oh!’ said Gerald hands. ‘I forgot! 1 vvanted to ask you — 
are there any rooms or anything in the castle where I could put 
them for the night? The charm will break 3 , you know, some 
time and they’ll just be coats and things that we can easily carry 
home any day.’ 

‘There’s a secret passage.’ Mabel began — but at the mo¬ 
ment the yard-door opened and an Ugly-Wugly put out its head 
and looked down the Street. 

’Righto!’ — Gerald ran to meet it. 

Mabel’s hands became cold and damp, but she stood, 
saying över and över again: ‘They’re not true — they can’t be 
true. It’s only a dream.’ And then Gerald was there, and ali the 
Ugly-Wuglies crovvding round. and Gerald saying: ‘This is one 
of our friends, Mabel — the Princess in the play, you know.’ 
The Ugli-Wuglies shook her hand and talked very nicely to her. 

Then they ali vvalked up the High Street as if, as Gerald 
said, they were anybody else. It was a very strange procession, 
but fortunately they met no one. 

Mabel decided to show Gerald that she was not an idiot. 
So she went on talking vvith these impossible people. 

1 to sound another note — CMeHHTb ıuıacTHHKy 

2 to throw away a priceless reputation for courage — JimuMTbca 
ueHHoh penyrauHH oTBaacHoft hcbo'ikh 

3 The charm will break — 3to ko.iüobctbo npoııaeT 
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Finally the procession arrived at the gates of the castle. 

Locked — of course. 

‘You see,’ explained Gerald, as the Ugly-Wuglies shook 
the gates with his hands; ‘it’s so very late. There is another 
way. But you have to climb through a hole.’ 

‘The ladies — ’ the respectable Ugly-Wugly began; but the 
ladies with one voice said that they loved adventures. ‘So thrill- 
ing,’ added the one who wore roses. 

So they went round by the road, climbed through the hole 
and came through ali passages and arches to the castle garden. 

The Ugly-Wuglies looked at the garden and marble terrac- 
es in admiration. 

‘This seems a very good hotel,’ said the Ugly-Wugly in a 

high hat 1 . 

‘We will have to go in by the back door,’ said Mabel sud- 
denly. ‘The front door’s locked at half-past nine.’ 

They went up the steps of the Temple of Flora. Mabel 
passed behind the statue of the goddess , and then Gerald’s lan- 
tern showed a very high and very narrovv doonvay: the stone 
that was the door, and that had closed it, moved slovvly under 
the touch of Mabel’s fıngers. 

‘This way,’ she said, feeling very nervous. 

‘You lead the way 2 , with the lantem,’ said a small Ugly- 
Wugly to Gerald. 

‘1 — 1 must stay behind to close the door,’ said Gerald. 

‘The Princess can do that. We’ll help her,’ said the lady 
with flowers. 

‘ You take it,’ insisted Gerald giving the lantem to the eld- 
erly Ugly-Wugly; ‘you’re the natural leader. Go straight ahead.’ 

The respectable Ugly-Wugly and the others disappeared 
into that narrovv doonvay. Gerald and Mabel almost sobbed 
with relief. But they didn’t have time to close the door. Sud- 


1 high hat — umiHHüp, BbicoKaa MyxcKaa unuma c HeöojibiuHMH 
TBepubiMH noaaMH 

2 You lead the way — Bbi noilaeTe nepBbiM 
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denly the Ugly-Wuglies retumed and tried to öpen it again. 
They could see something in the dark passage that alarmed them 
or they took it into their empty heads that this could not be the 
back way to any really respectable hotel — Mabel and Gerald 
never knew. But they knevv that the Ugly-Wuglies were no long- 
er polite and friendly. They were angrily shouting threats and 
trying to öpen the narrovv stone door. 

‘Push, push!’ cried Gerald. 

T can’t any more — oh, 1 can’t!’ moaned Mabel. 

‘They mustn’t get out!’ shouted Gerald. 

‘What’s up, there?’ cried suddenly a new voice and a new 
shadovv fell on the marble floor of the Temple of Flora. 

‘Come and help push!’ shouted Gerald. ‘lf they get out, 
they’ll kili us ali.’ 

A strong shoulder pushed suddenly betvveen the shoulders 
of Gerald and Mabel; the heavy, narrovv door slovvly closed, 
and the angry, threatening mass of Ugly-Wuglies vvas shut in. 

The stranger looked at them and asked: 

‘Who are you, and vvhat’s it ali about?’ 

‘I can’t possibly teli you,’ ansvvered Gerald. 

‘Come out into the moonlight and let’s talk,’ said the man. 

The stranger led both children out from the temple into 
the bright vvhite moonlight and sat dovvn on the steps, a child on 
each side of him. He vvas clean-shaven, and had large eyes that 
sparkled vvhen the moonlight touched them. He looked at the 
children and said in a friendly vvay: 

‘Novv then! Go ahead!’ 

Mabel sobbed, but Gerald said: ‘lf vve told you the truth, 
you vvouldn’t believe it.’ 

Let me just put the thing from my point of view l . I come 
dovvn from London to takecare of a big es ta te. On the very fırst 
evening I go out for a vvalk air, and approaching a vvhite build- 
ing, hear sounds of a scuffle , accompanied by cries for help. 

1 put the thing from my point of view — HaaoxuTb cboc BHaeHHe 

COÖblTHH 
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I do help and shut in someone who behind a stone door. Now, 
is it unreasonable to ask who it is that T ve shut in — helped to 
shut up, I mean, and who it is that I’ve helped?’ 

‘It’s reasonable enough,’ agreed Gerald. 

‘Well then,’ said the stranger. 

‘No,’ said Gerald, ‘1 simply can’t teli you.’ 

‘Then 1 must ask the other side,’ said the man. ‘Let me 
go — Pil öpen that door and fınd out for myself.’ 

‘Teli him,’ said Mabel, speaking for the fırst time. ‘We 
can’t let them out.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Gerald, T’ll teli him. Will you promise 
us that you won’t teli any one what we teli you and that you 
won’t put us in a lunatic asylum 1 if you think that we are mad?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the stranger, ‘I think I can promise that. 

‘Let me begin, then,’ said Mabel. T found a ring, and I 
said it would make me invisible. I said it in play. And it did. 1 
was invisible twenty-one hours. Don’t ask where I got the ring. 
Now, Gerald, you go on.’ 

Gerald went on. He spoke for a long time. 

‘And so,’ he ended, ‘we got them in there; and when 
seven hours are över, or fourteen, or tvventy-one, or some- 
thing with a seven in it, they’ll just be old coats again. They 
came alive at half-past nine. / think they'll stop being it in 
seven hours — that’s half-past four. Now will you let us go 
home?’ 

*1*11 take you home,’ said the stranger in a kindly tone. 
‘Come.’ 

‘You don’t believe us,’ said Gerald. ‘Of course you don’t. 
Nobody could.’ 

‘Come, and I’ll take you home, ’ said the man. 

‘Mabel lives at the Towers,’ said Gerald. 

Tm housekeeper’s niece,’ said Mabel. 

The stranger took Mabel to the castle and went with Ger¬ 
ald to the door of the school. 


1 lunatic asylum — cyMacuıeaııiHft no m 
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‘Look here," said Gerald. ‘I know that you're going to 
öpen that door.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said the man. 

‘Well — don’t. Or, any way, wait till daylight and let us 
be there. We can get there at ten.’ 

‘Ali right — Fil meet you there at ten,’ answered the 
stranger. ‘Good night.’ 

As the four children went tovvards the Temple of Flora, 
they talked, as they had talked ali the moming, about the ad- 
ventures of last night. İt was not ten, but half-past twelve; be- 
cause they had to clear up the mess 1 in the dining-room. 

‘I do hope he’ll be there,’ Mabel said; ‘he was such a 
dear, a real gentleman.’ 

‘He isn’t there, though,’ said Jimmy. ‘I believe you it was 
just a dream.’ 

They went up the marble steps in the sunshine, and it was 
diffıcult to believe that it was the same place vvhere Gerald and 
Mabel had been so frightened. 

‘Shall we öpen the door,’ suggested Kathleen, ‘and begin 
to carry home the coats?’ 

‘Let’s listen First,’ said Gerald; ‘perhaps they aren’t only 
coats yet.’ 

They listened, but the passage behind the stone door was 
quiet. As they turned away they saw the man they had come to 
meet. He was on the other side of Flora’s pedestal. He lay 
there on his back, his arms flung wide 2 . 

‘Oh, look!' cried Cathy, and pointed. The stranger’s face 
was almost green, and on his forehead there was a cut; and a 
little blood from it was on the marble floor. 

At the same time Mabel pointed too — but she did not cry as 
Cathy had done. And she pointed at a white painted paper face vvith 
veryredlips. In a moment the face disappeared in the bushes. 

1 to clear up the mess — HaBecTH nopanoK 

2 his arms flung wide — uınpoKo pacKHHVB pyKH 
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Helpful Words 


deaf a rjıyxoh 
law n 3aK0H 

gruel n acnaKaa oBCHHaa Kama 
consequence n noc^eacTBMe 
joiiy n BecejibiH 

calm (smb) down phr v ycnoKanBaTb (Koro-jı.) 

string n BepeBKa 

harmless a 6e3o6HüHbiH 

goddess n 6orHHfl 

lantem n (J)OHapb 

sob v pbmaTb, BCJüiMnbiBaTb 

clean-shaven a hmcto BbibpHTbin 

shut (shut, shut) (smb) in phr v 3annpaTb (Koro-Ji.) 

estate n noMecrbe 

scufîle n CTbiMKa, noıacoBKa 

dear n npejıecTb, ayıueuKa 

point v yKa3biBaTb 

Exercises 

1 Ansvver the questions. 

a) Why did Gerald refuse to recommend a hotel to the 
Ugli-Wuglies? 

b) Why did Gerald ask them to wait for him under the 
balcony? 

c) What did Gerald say to Mademoiselle and Eliza? 

d) What did Mabel feel about the Ugli-Wuglies? 

e) Where did Gerald and Mabel take the creatures? 

0 Why didn’t Gerald and Mabel have time to close the 
door after the Ugli-Wuglies? 

g) Who helped the children to shut the Ugli-Wuglies in 
the passage? 

h) What happened in the morning? 
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2 Complete the sentences. 

a) Gerald said that he needed to visit his uncle because 

_ • 

b) You can lie to the Ugli-Wuglies because_. 

c) Gerald was not afraid of the Ugli-Wuglies because 

d) Mabel agreed to help Gerald vvith the Ugli-Wuglies 

because _. 

e) The Ugli-Wuglies wcre no longcr polite and friendly 

because _. 

0 Gerald didn’t want to teli the stranger the truth be¬ 
cause _. 

3 Match the two parts of the sentences. 

a) Mademoiselle entered the 1) and the heavy, narrovv 

dining room. door slowly closed. 

b) Then they ali walked up 2) and a little blood from 

the High Street it vvas on the marble 

c) Astrongshoulderpushed floor. 

suddenly between the 3) and saw that the fıg- 
shoulders of Gerald and ures had indeed dis- 

Mabel; appeared. 

d) On his forehead there was 4) as if they were any- 

a cut; body else. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

oTBeuaTb 3a nocjıencTBHH 

CKa3aTb aBTOMaTimecKH 

eCTeCTBeHHblH Bonpoc 

npHpoxaeHHbin ^nnep 

3to 6buı Bcero jimiui. coh. 

5 Can you say it in a different way? 

You’ve got a heart of a lion. 
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You lead the vvay. 

They'rc as harmless as doves. 

to clear up the mess in the dinning-room 

6 Choose frightened or afraid. 

a) In the silent house there were fıve_peo- 

ple. 

b) The younger children were _ to leave 

the room. 

c) Tm not_of anything,’ said Mabel. 

d) Mabel was terribly_but she tried not to 

show it. 

e) The person who wears the ring is not_ 

by anything unless he touches that thing. 

0 İn the bright sunshine it was diffıcult to believe that it 
was the same place where Gerald and Mabel had been 
so _ . 

7 Imagine that you Gerald. Speak of the Ugli-Wuglies. 

a) Describe the creatures. 

b) Say what you felt when they came alive. 

c) Say what happened when you tried to shut them in 
behind the stone door. 

8 Imagine that you are Mabel. Say: 

a) what you felt about the Ugli-Wuglies. 

b) what happened when you got at Yalding Tovvers. 

c) what you thought about the stranger who helped 
you. 

9 Prove that the stranger didn’t believe Gerald and Mabel. Would 

you öpen the door too? 


Part 8 

It was clear that the stranger had opened the door before 
the charm broke. The Ugly-Wuglies were then something more 
than just coats and hats and sticks. So they had hit him on his 
forehead with some kind of stick. 

Jimmy and Gerald both knew what was the first thing 
needed by the unconscious man, even before Mabel impatiently 
said: ‘Water! water!’ 

The two boys tumed away. 

‘And if they go after us?’ asked Jimmy. 

‘ What go after us?’ said Gerald sharply. 

‘The Ugly-Wuglies,’ Jimmy whispered. 

Tll do it,’ said Gerald. He looked to right and left very 
carefully, and chose the way to the lake that did not lead near 
the bushes. He dropped his handkerchief into the water and 
retumed to the Temple of Flora. It was with this that the giriş 
mped the blood from the man’s forehead. 

‘We need smelling salts 1 ,’ said Kathleen to Mabel. ‘Hasn’t 
your aunt any?’ 

‘Yes, but —’ 

‘Don’t be a coward,’ said Gerald; ‘They vvon’t hurt you.’ 

There was no choice, so Mabel looked at the bushes and 
ran towards the castle. 

‘He’s not dead, is he?’ asked Jimmy arvciously. 

‘No,’ said Kathleen, ‘his heart’s beating. How good-looking 

he is!’ 

Suddenly a shadovv fell on the marble beside them and a 
voice said: ‘Quite a nice young man.’ 

The children looked up and saw the face of the respecta- 
ble Ugly-Wugly. Jimmy and Kathleen screamed. Gerald vvas 
not frightened because he was wearing the magic ring. He looked 
into the face of the Ugly-Wugly and started. The face vvas no 


1 smelling salts — HKmTejibHaa coab (Tatc paHbine Ha3biBajin Ha- 
uıaTbipHbih cnnpı) 
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longer paper. It was a real face, and the hands vvere real hands. 
It was alive. 

‘What happened?’ asked Gerald. 

The others lost their way in the passage last night,’ said 
the Ugly-Wugly. ‘They never found the hotel.’ 

‘Did you?’ asked Gerald. 

‘Of course,’ said the Ugly-Wugly. ‘Most respectable, ex- 
actly as you said. Then vvhen I came away I found the others ali 
at this door, very angry. They’d been here ali night, trying to 
get out. Then this gentleman opened the door and that man in 
the high hat who has bad manners hit him on the head, and he 
fell where you see him. The others went away, and I myself was 
just going for help when I saw you.’ 

Jimmy was sobbing and Kathleen was white as dravving- 
paper. 

‘What’s the matter, my little man?’ said the respectable 
Ugly-Wugly kindly. 

‘Here, take the ring!’ vvhispered Gerald and put it on Jim- 
my’s fınger. Jimmy stopped crying at önce. And Gerald real- 
ized what it was that Mabel had göne through the night before. 
But it was daylight, and Gerald was not a coward. 

W e must fınd the others,’ he said. ‘You two go and see. 
T’ll stay with the man.’ 

In the wood Jimmy, now fearless as a lion, discovered 
the Ugly-Wuglies. There was no life in them. Jimmy shook them 
to pieces. 

When Kathleen and Jimmy retumed to the Temple of Flo¬ 
ra, Gerald asked the elderly Ugly-Wugly to hide in the bushes 
with Jimmy. ‘I think,’ said he. ‘the man may be upset when he 
sees the strangers.’ 

So the two disappeared behind the bushes. Mabel came 
back with the salts just as the stranger opened his eyes with the 
question: ‘What’s up now?’ 

‘You’vc hurt your head,’ said Gerald. 

The man sat up, looked round him and said: ‘When did it 
happen?’ 


‘We don’t know. We found you like it,’ said Gerald. 

T m ali right now,’ said the stranger, ‘thank you for the 
fırst aid. But what an odd thing!’ 

‘What’s an odd thing?’ asked Gerald. 

‘Well, 1 saw you just before I fainted, or vvhatever it 
was — but I had the most extraordinary dream while I was un- 
conscious and you were in it.’ 

‘Only us?’ asked Mabel. 

‘Oh, many things — impossible things — but you vvere real 
enough.' 

Everyone breathed deeply in relief. 

‘I dreamed there was a door behind Flora’s statue, but of 
course there isn’t. I don’t knovv how to thank you,’ he added, 
looking at them with what the giriş called his beautiful, kind 
eyes; ‘You come here vvhen you like, you knovv.’ 

T’ll teli you vvhat,’ said Gerald, as the stranger disap¬ 
peared in the trees, ‘1 think I knovv hovv vve can spend the day. 
Let’s go home and seal up the ring in an envelope so that it’ll be 
povverless to do something horrible. Then vve’ll get out on the 
roof and havc a quiet day — books and apples. I’m fed up with 
adventures. 1 ’ 

The others told him the same thing. 

‘But fırst vve must get rid 2 of that Ugly-Wugly,’ said Ger¬ 
ald. ‘The Ugly-Wugly’s real— don’t make any mistake about 
that. And he became real inside that passage. If vve could get 
him back there he might get changed again, and then vve could 
take the coats and things back.’ 

‘isn’t there any other vvay?’ Kathleen asked; and Mabel 
said sharpiy: İ’m not going into that passage!’ 

‘Afraid! In broad daylight 3 ,’ Gerald sneered. 

‘It isn’t broad daylight in there,’ said Mabel. 


1 I’m fed up with adventures. — yace no ropjıo cht npmcjno'ieHH- 
n.MH. 

2 get rid of that Ugly-Wugly — ınöaBHTbcH ot aroro ypozma 

3 In broad daylight — Cpeab 6e/ıa ahu 
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‘Anyvvay,’ said Gerald, ‘vve’ll try to get him back, and shut 
the door. That’s the most we can hope for. 1 Now. we’ve just got 
to do it. And he’s not terrible. He’s real, you see. Come on!’ 

He took a hand of each girl, and they walked towards the 
bushes behind which Jimmy and the Ugly-Wugly had been told 
to wait. When they were near the bushes Jimmy came out into 
the sunlight. He was alone. 

•\Vhere is it?’ asked the giriş in one breath. 

‘VValking up and down in a walk,' said Jimmy, ‘doing 
sums in a book 2 . He says he’s a broker. He’s verv rich, he’s got 
a car, and a garden with a tennis-court and a lake and he goes 
to Greece for his holiday sometimes. He’s building a public 
library for the people where he lives.’ 

The children passed the bushes and reached a grass walk 
surrounded by trees of different kinds. ‘He’s just round that cor- 
ner,’ said Jimmy. He’s simply rolling in money. 3 He doesn’t knovv 
what to do with it. I wish / was rich; I’d soon show him — ' 

‘Oh!’ cried Gerald. There, in the green shadows of the 
trees Jimmy got his wish. He became rich. And the horrible 
thing was that though they could see what was happening, they 
could not stop it. The whole thing was över in a few seconds. 
Yet in those few seconds they saw him grow to a young man, a 
middle-aged man; and then, he tumed into an elderly gentle- 
man, who was looking down at them through spectacles and 
asking them the nearest way to the railvvay-station. It was hard 
to believe that this stout, vvell-dressed elderly gentleman with 
the high hat was their own Jimmy. 

‘Oh, Jimmy, don’t!’ cried Mabel. 

Gerald said: ‘This is awful.’ and Kathleen burst into tears. 

‘Don’t cry, little girl!’ said That-which-had-been Jimmy; 
‘and you, boy, can't you give an ansvver to a question?' 

1 That’s the most we can hope for. — Boabiue HaM HaaeHTbca He 
Ha HTO. 

2 doing sums in a book — hto-to noacHHTbiBaeT b 3anHCHOH khhjkkc 

3 He’s simply rolling in money. — Oh npocro KynaeTCB b aeHbrax. 
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‘He doesn’t know us!’ cried Kathleen. 

‘Look here, Jimmy,’ said Gerald. ‘Are you kidding? 1 Be- 
cause if you are, it’s simply —’ 

‘My name is Mr—,’ said That-which-had-been-Jimmy, 
and gave the name correctly. ‘And I don’t know you.’ By the 
way, it will perhaps be shorter to cali this elderly stout person 
‘That’ — short for 2 ‘That-which-had-been Jimmy’. 

‘What shall we do?’ whispered Mabel in horror, and aloud 
she said: ‘Oh, Mr. James, please give me the ring.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said That fırmly. ‘Will you teli me the way 
to the nearest railvvay station? 

‘No,’ said Gerald, ‘we won’t.’ 

‘Then,’ said That, politely, though quite clearly angrily, 
‘perhaps you’ll teli me the way to the nearest lunatic asylum?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Kathleen. ‘You’re not mad.’ 

‘I’m not, but you are,’ said That. ‘If you’re not mad, 
you’re idiots. However, I see a gentleman ahead. I recognize 
him.’ And he vvalked tovvards the elderly Ugly-Wugly. Two eld¬ 
erly fıgures raised their hats, said a few words to each other 
and walked side by side down the green walk, follovved by three 
unhappy children. 

‘He vvished to be rich, so of course he is,’ said Gerald; 
‘he’ll have money for tickets and everything. And when the 
charm breaks he’ll fınd himself somewhere — perhaps in a real- 
ly good hotel and not know how he got there. Look here, you 
two must collect the coats and things. Hide them, anyvvhere 
you like, and we'll carry them home tomorrovv. I must stick to 
Jimmy. 3 Go home to Mademoiselle and teli her Jimmy and I 
have göne off in the train and will be back to tea.' 

And Gerald started to run after the Ugly-Wugly and That. 
He follovved them to the station, listened at the ticket offıce to the 
voice of That who asked a ticket to London. When That and the 

1 Are you kidding? — Tbi hto, npmoubiBaeuibCH? 

2 short for — coKpaıueHHe ot 

3 1 must stick to Jimmy. — M He hjokho aepacaTbCH 6™*e k ZLkhmmh. 
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Ugly-Wugly appeared on the platform, he bought a third retum to 
London 1 . The train arrived and everyone took their seats. 

I don’t understand,’ said Gerald, alone in his third-class 
carriage , ‘how railway trains and magic can be at the same time.’ 

And yet they do. 

Mabel and Kathleen found six heaps of coats, hats, skirts, 
gloves, golf-clubs, hockey-sticks, broom-handles. They car- 
ried them up the hill to the stone dinosaur and put them in a 
hole in his stomach. Then they retumed to school. Just as they 
were explaining to Mademoiselle that the boys had göne to Lon¬ 
don, a figüre passed the window. It was the stranger who was 
coming back from the doctor’s with antiseptic plaster on his cut. 

'Who’s that?' suddenly asked Mademoiselle. 

The giriş said that they had met him at Yalding Towers. 
After that Mademoiselle didn’t ask them any questions about the 
boys and later went out for a walk. Kathleen and Mabel stayed 
at school thinking of Gerald and Jimmy. 

Gerald was standing on the stairs of a London office build- 
ing. On the floor below him was a door with a name ‘Mr 
U. W. Ugli, Broker’ and on the floor above was another door, 
on which vvas the name of Gerald’s little brother, now elderly 
and vcry rich. There were no explaining words under Jimmy’s 
name. When the door opened, Gerald saw a lot of clerks and 
mahogany desks. İt was clear that That had a laiğe business, 
though Gerald couldn’t guess what. 

What could Gerald do? It is almost impossible for a boy 
to enter a large London office and explain that the elderly and 
respccted head of it is not what he seems, but is really your little 
brother, who had been made old and rich by a wishing ring. He 
couldn t knock at the door of Mr U. W. Ugli and inform his 
clerks that their chief was just old clothes that had accidentally 
come alive and then became real. 


a third retum to London — 6uneT TpeTbero ıcnacca no JIoHaoHa 
H OÖpaTHO 


There was another difficulty. Gerald had had no dinner 
and was very hungry. 

At that moment a boy came up the stairs. He had in his 
hands a dark blue bag full of buns. 

‘If you get me buns too, I’ll give you half a shilling,’ said 
Gerald. 

'Ali right, give the money,’ quickly said the boy. 

'Payment on delivery 1 ,’ said Gerald, using words, which 
he had never thought to use. 

The boy looked at him in admiration and left. 

When he retumed Gerald gave the sixpencc and took the 
buns. A minute later the boy came out of Mr U. W. Ugli’s 
office. 

‘What şort of man’s that?’ he asked. 

'Big pot 2 ,’ said the boy; ‘very rich.’ 

'Know anything about the one on the next floor?’ 

‘He’s bigger than this one. Very old firm. These two have 
been rivals for years,’ said the boy. 

‘Look here. I’ll give you five shillings if you help me.’ 

‘Go ahcad,’ said the boy. 

Tm a private detective,’ said Gerald. 'That old man on 
the floor above — he’s wante(P.' 

‘Poliçe?’ asked the boy. 

‘No — relations. And I must get him to them, somehow. 
Now, if you could go in and give him a message from someone 
who vvanted to mcet him on business —’ 

‘I’ve got a better idca,’ said the boy. ‘You go in and see 
old Ugli. He’d give his ears to have the old boy out of the way for 
a day or-two. 4 ’ 


1 Payment on delivery — Oıuıaıa no aocTaBKc 

2 Big pot — Bojibiuaa uiHiıiKa 

3 he’s tvanted— oh pa3biCKHBaeTcn 

4 He’d give his ears to have the old boy out of the way for a day or 
two. — Oh c paaocTbio jihiumtch cbohx yuıeh, jiHUib 6bi apyroü 
CTapMKaH napy aHetf He fjojrrajıcfl y Hero noa HoraMH. 
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‘You’re right,’ said Gerald. ‘l’ll try to do it. Here’s your 
fıve shillings.’ 

He knocked at the door of Mr U. W. Ugli. It opened and 
he entered. 

The boy went down a few steps and heard the voice of Mr 
U. W. Ugli. He was saying: 

‘Then I’ll ask him to let me look at the ring and I’ll drop it. 
You pick it up. But remember, you don’t know me. You’re sure 
he’s really unwell?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerald; ‘he’s quite mad about that ring. He’ll 
follow it anywhere. I know he will. And think of his unhappy 
relations.’ 

‘I do — 1 do,’ said Mr Ugli kindly; ‘that’s ali 1 think of, of 
course.’ 

He went up the stairs to the other Office, and then That 
and Mr Ugli went out to have lunch. The two boys follovved. 

‘I say,’ said the boy, ‘vvhat are you up to? 1 ’ 

‘Well, l’U teli you, but you vvon’t believe me. That old 
gentleman’s not really old at ali — he’s my younger brother 
who suddenly tumed into vvhat you see. The other’s not real at 
ali. He’s only just old clothes and nothing inside. They were 
turned like that by a magic ring’. 

‘There is no such thing as magic,’ said the boy. T leamed 
that at school.’ 

‘Ali right,’ said Gerald. ‘Good-bye.’ 

‘Oh, go ahead!’ said the boy. 

‘Well, if I can get that magic ring I shall just wish we were 
ali in a certain place. And we shall be. And then I will take çare 
of them.’ 

That and Mr Ugli entered a very expensive restaurant. 
Gerald was going to follow them. 

‘I say, are you really going into this place?’ 

‘Yes, I am. You go, too. I’ll pay for the lunch.’ 


1 what are you up to? — mto th 3aayMaa? 
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The boy was the only person Gerald knew in London ex- 
cept That-vvhich-had-been-Jimmy and the Ugly-Wugly; and he 
did not want to talk to them. 

What happened next happened so quickly that, as Gerald 
said later, it was ‘just like magic’. The restaurant was crowded. 
Gerald ordered two chops. Then at the next table he heard the 
words, ‘Ah, yes, a curious old family thing.’ That took off the 
ring and gave it to Mr Ugli. And then the ring slipped from the 
hand of Mr Ugli and fell on the floor. Gerald grasped the ring, 
put it on his fınger and cried out aloud in that crowded place: 

‘I wish Jimmy and I were inside that door behind the 
statue of Flora.’ 

It was the only safe place he could think of. 

Gerald never knew vvhat happened in that restaurant. There 
was nothing about it in the papers. He never knevv vvhat the boy 
did or thought. The lights and the sounds of the restaurant 
disappeared. Novv there vvas darkness and silence around them. 
And through the darkness came a voice — and it vvas not the 
voice of that elderly man vvho had been Jimmy, but the voice of 
Jimmy vvho vvas Gerald’s little brother. The voice said: ‘Jerry, 
Jerry! I’ve had such an odd dream.’ 

‘It’s ali right, Jimmy,’ he said; ‘it's not a dream novv. lt’s 
that ring again. I had to wish us here 1 , to get you back out of 
your dream.’ 

‘Wish us vvhere?’ asked Jimmy. 

‘inside the passage behind the Flora statue,’ said Gerald. 

‘But hovv are vve going to get out?’ asked Jimmy. ‘Oh! 1 
knovv. It isn’t true. It’s a dream!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerald bravely, ‘it’s just a dream, Jimmy. 

We’ll just cali out novv and then 2 , but it’s really only a dream, 
of course.’ 


1 I had to vvish us here — MHe npmmıocb no*eaaib, mo6bi Mbi 
OKa3a^HCb 3aecb 

2 We’ll just cali out novv and then — Mbi To.ibKO 6yaeM BpeMa ot 
B peMeHH 3BaTb Ha noMomb 
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Helpful Words 

unconscious a 6e3 co3HaHMH 

Wİpe V BbITHpaTb 

hurt v npHMMHHTb 6oab, paHHTb 

anxiously adv c öecnoKOHCTBOM 

aid n noMomb 

faint v noTepaTb co3H3HMe 

dream v CHMTbca, BHaeTb bo cHe 

seal up phr v 3anenaTbiBaTb 

sneer v ycMexaTbca 

walk n 3d. TponHHKa 

carriage n 3d. BaroH 

mahogany n KpacHoe aepeBO 

guess v aoraüaTbCH 

rival n conepHHK, KOHKypem 

Sİİp V CKOjIb3HTb, BbICKOJlb3HyTb 

grasp v XBaTaTb 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) What did the children do to help the stranger? 

b) What happened to the respectable Ugly-Wugly? 

c) What made Jimmy fearless as a lion? 

d) Why did Gerald want to get rid of the Ugly-Wugly? 

e) What happened to Jimmy when he wished to be rich? 
0 Why did Gerald follovv his brother to London? 

g) Where did Kathleen and Mable hide the clothes of the 
Ugli-Wuglies? 

h) In what way did Gerald bring his younger brother back? 

2 Say who: 

a) lost their way in the passage. 


b) hit the stranger with a stick. 

c) shook the Ugli-Wuglies to pieces. 

d) vvas building a public library. 

e) walked side by side followed by threc children. 

f) knocked at the door of Mr U. W. Ugly. 

g) ordered two chops in the restaurant. 

3 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) That and Mr Ugli entered a very expensive restau¬ 
rant. 

b) In the green shadovvs of the trees Jimmy got his 
wish. 

c) Gerald dropped his handkerchief into the vvater and 
retumed to the Temple of Flora. 

d) The children looked up and saw the face of the re¬ 
spectable Ugly-Wugly. 

e) Mabel came back with the smelling salts. 

f) The train arrived and everyone took their seats. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

Mto crpHCjiocb Ha stot pa3? 

nepBan noMomb 

HaCTHblİf IteTeKTHB 

Oh coBceM noTcpajı ro^OBy H3-3a 3Toro KOJibua. 

5 Fiil in the prepositions through, for, över, in, after. 

a) Jimmy vvas afraid that the Ugly-Wuglies would go 
_ him. 

b) The boy looked at Gerald _ admiration, 

took the money for the buns and left. 

c) And_the darkness came the voice of little 

Jimmy. 

d) I was just going_help when 1 saw you. 

e) The whole thing vvas_in a few seconds. 
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lise the verbs in the right form. 

a) Jimmy-(to stop) crying at önce. 

b) The children saw what_ (to happen) to 

Jimmy, but they couldn’t stop it. 

c) The giriş said that they_ (to meet) the 

stranger at Yalding Towers. 

d) Gerald --(to have) no dinner and was very 

hungry. 

e) The lights and the sounds of the restaurant_ 

(to disappear). 

7 Say what you know about Mr U. W. Ugli. Use the same plan 
to talk about Mademoiselle and yourself. 

Ouestions 

a) What do you do? 

b) Where do you work? 

c) Where do you live? 

d) Where do you go for your holidays? 

e) What hobby do you have? 

8 Imagine that you’re Kathleen. Say: 

a) how Jimmy turned into an elderly gentleman. 

b) what you felt about it and why. 

c) what you told Mademoiselle. 

9 Imagine that you are a boy who helped Gerald in London. 
Describe in detail what happened that day. Do you think that 
it was magic? 


Mr U. W. Ugli 

I'm a broker. 



Part 9 

When people are surrounded by magic almost anything 
may happen. So it is not surprising that Mabel and Kathleen felt 
a strange, unreasonable, but quite strong wish to retum to the 
Temple of Flora. 

And this explains how it was that when Gerald and Jim¬ 
my, holding hands in the darkness of the passage, called for 
help for the fırst time, and that cali was at önce answered from 
outside. 

Mabel and Kathleen opened the stone door, and the boys 
came out of the passage into the Temple of Flora. Then Gerald 
and Jimmy answered the questions of their sister and Mabel. 

‘And you left that Ugly-Wugly in London,’ said Mabel; 
‘though you could take him vvith you.’ 
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‘It’s ali right where it is,’ said Gerald. ‘I couldn’t think of 
everything. And besides, no, thank you!’ 

‘Look here,’ said Mabcl, ‘let’sjust put the ring back in the 
treasure-room. It’s tüne to have done with it. 1 ’ 

So they went up to the castle, and the ring was put back 
among the odd omaments that Mabel had önce said were magic. 

‘İt doesn’t look magic at ali!’ said Gerald. ‘It’s just like an 
old silly ring. I wonder if what Mabel said about the other 
things is true! Let’s try.' 

Td like to try,’ said Mabel, ‘only — I don’t remember 
what I said anything was.’ 

So had the others. Perhaps that was why, when they in- 
vented qualitiesf ör various rings and chains and brooches, nothing 
at ali happened. 

‘It’s only the ring that’s magic,’ said Mabel at last; ‘Oh, I 
say!’ she added, in quite a different voice. 

‘What?’ 

‘I think the ring is not magic!’ 

‘But we know it is.’ 

‘What ring?’ 

‘The wishing-ring,’ said Kathleen; ‘the invisibility ring.' 

‘Don’t you see,’ said Mabel, opening her dark eyes very 
wide, ‘the ring is what you say it is? That’s how it made us 
invisible — I just said it. Oh, we can’t leave it here. İt is too 
valuable. Say what it is.’ 

‘It’s a wishing-ring,’ said Jimmy. 

‘We’ve had that before and you had your silly wish,’ said 
Mabel, more and more excited. ‘I say it isn’t a wishing-ring. 1 
say it’s a ring that makes the person who wears it four yards 
high.’ 

She put the ring on her fınger and at the same moment 
she became indeed four yards high. 

‘Now you’ve done it!’ said Gerald and he vvas right. 

‘Oh, Mabel, it was silly of you!’ said Kathleen. 


1 It’s time to have done vvith it. — llopa c hhm noıcoHHMTb. 
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‘You didn’t believe me when I said it was what I said it 
was,’ said Mabel. ‘And 1 had to show it to you. What shall 1 do 
now, I should like to know?’ 

‘We must conceal you till you get normal,’ said Gerald 
practically. 

‘Yes — but whereV said Mabel. Tm afraid one of you will 
have to stay the night with me. I’m not going to be left alone, 
the silly height I am. 1 ’ 

Height was the right word; Mabel had said ‘four yards 
high’ and she was four yards high. But she vvas as thin as whcn 
her height vvas normal, so she looked, as Gerald said, ‘like a 
nice worm.' Her clothes had, of course, grovvn with her. She 
sat down suddenly on the floor. 

‘It’s no use sitting there,’ said Gerald. 

Tm not sitting here,’ said Mabel; ‘1 only got down so as to 
be able to get through the door. 1 think T’ll have to go on my 
hands and knees through most places. Look here, 1 must be out 
of doors before it gets dark.’ 

‘You can’t. Someone wiU see you.’ 

‘No, I can creep on my front like a snake and hide in the 
bushes near the dinosaur,’ said Mabel. ‘And w e could have a 
picnic there. I’ll vvrite to auntie. She’ll give you the things for 
a picnic.’ 

So she vvrote on a page from Gerald’s note-book: 

DEAREST AUNTİE, 

‘Please may we have some things for a picnic? Gerald will 
bring them. I can’t come myself, because I am a little tired. I 

think I have been grovving rather fast. 2 — Your loving niece, 

Mabel. 

P.S. — Lot of things, please, because some of us are very 
hungry.’ 

1 Fm not going to be left alone, the silly height I am. — fl He xomv 
ocTaBaTbca oüHa, xoTb a ceftnac h Taıcaa abiaaa. 

2 1 think I have been grovving too fast. — UyMaıo, sto noTOMy, hto 
a cjihuikom öbiCTpo pacTy. 
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It was difficult, but possible, for Mabel to creep through 
the bushes. When Gerald retumed with a basket, her long, 
pale face could be seen among the leaves, very near the ground. 

‘I look just like anybody else like this, don’t I?’ she asked 
arotiously; ‘ali the rest of me is miles avvay, under different bushes.’ 

‘VVe've covered up the parts between the bushes with 
branches and leaves,’ said Kathleen; ‘don’t move, Mabel, or 
you’ll shake the m off.’ 

Jimmy was unpacking the basket. He found there many 
good things: bread and butter, a bottle of milk, a bottle of 
vvater, cake and apples. 

It was a wonderful picnic. Everyone became happy and 
calm. A nice after-food peace fiUed the summer air . 1 Even the 
stone dinosaur seemed peaceful and happy. 

‘I think he liked a good meal in his day 2 ,’ said Gerald. 

‘Who did?’ 

The dinosaur,’ said Gerald. 

‘He had a meal today,’ said Kathleen, and giggled. 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel, giggling also. 

“What do you mean a meal?’ Jimmy asked suspiciously. 

‘Oh, don’t be stupid!’ said Kathleen. ‘We fed the dino¬ 
saur through the hole in his stomach with the clothes the Ugly- 
Wuglies were made of!’ 

‘We can take them home with us, then,’ said Gerald, ‘so 
that’s ali right.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Kathleen suddenly; Tve got an idea. Let 
me have the ring. I’ll give it back before we go.’ 

‘Oh, but you aren’t going yet!’ said Mabel. She pulled off 
the ring. 

Kathleen took the ring and started to run towards the dino¬ 
saur, crying, ‘Let’s go and take the things now.’ Her idea was 


1 A nice after-food peace filled the summer air. — B jıemeM bo3- 
ayxe omyıuajıca npHHTHbiü nocaeoöeaeHHbrft rroKcm. 

2 he liked a good meal in his day — b CBoe BpeMH oh To*e jnoöıtn 
noKyuıaTb 


quite simple. She knew that a person who is not enchanted by 
the ring could rename it and change its powers > . She wanted to 
say aloud, so that the others could not hear her, ‘This is a 
wishing-ring. It gives you any wish you choose.’ And she did say 
it. And no one heard her, except the birds. 

The way was uphill; it was sunny, and Kathleen had run 
fast. So when her brothers caught her at the dinosaur she was 
very hot indeed and couldn’t decide calmly what to wish. 

T’ll get up and move the things down, because I know 
where I put them,’ she said. 

Gerald and Jimmy helped her to climb up, and she disap- 
peared through the hole into the dark inside of the monster. 
Then she began to throw down clothes and sticks. 

Tm coming up to help you,’ said Gerald. Just as he got 
his shoulders through the opening he heard Kathleen’s boots on 
the floor of the dinosaur’s inside, and Kathleen’s voice: Tt’s so 
cool in here. Statues are always cool. 1 wish to be a statue. Oh!’ 

The ‘oh’ was a cry of horror. 

‘VVhat’s up?’ Gerald asked. But in his heart he knew. He 
climbed up inside. In the little light that came up through the 
hole he could see something white. He struck a match and saw 
the face of Kathleen, white, stony, and lifeless. Her hair was 
white, too, and her hands, clothes, shoes— everything was 
white, hard and cold. Kathleen had her wish: she was a marble 
statue. Gerald could not speak. It was too sudden, too terrible. 
Then he tumed and spoke down out of that cold, stony silence 
to Jimmy, in the green, sunny live world outside. 

‘Jimmy,’ he said, 'Kathleen's göne and said that ring was 
a wishing-ring. And so it was, of course. I see now what she 
was up to, running like that. And then she went and wished she 
was a statue.’ 

‘And she is?’ asked Jimmy, below. 

‘Come up and have a look,’ said Gerald. And Jimmy came. 

1 rename it and change its powers — naTb eMy apyroe H33BaHHe h 
H3MeHHTb ero napbi 
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‘She is really a statue,’ he said in horror. 

‘Come on — let’s go and teli Mabel,’ said Gerald. 

The two boys returned and told her the news. 

‘Oh, how awfijl! What next?’ said Mabel. 

‘She’ll come ali right 1 ,’ said Gerald, trying to be calm. 

‘Yes; but what about me?’ asked Mabel. ‘I haven’t got the 
ring. And my time will be up before hers is. 2 Could you get it ofî 
her hand? I’ll put it back on her hand when I am normal again.’ 

T m afraid the ring’s tumed to stone like her boots and ali 
her clothes. But İMİ go and see.’ 

Gerald got inside the dinosaur, struck a match and saw 
the dark ring on the white hand of the marble Kathleen. He 
pulled the ring, and, to his surprise, it slipped easily off the 
cold marble fınger. 

‘I say, Cathy, I am sorry,’ he said. Then he thought that 
perhaps she could hear him. So he told the statue exactly what 
he and the others vvanted to do. Then he returned to the others. 

‘Here’s your ring,’ he said to Mabel. ‘Now you’re not 
frightened of anything, are you?’ 

‘No,’ said Mabel, in surprise. ‘İMİ stay here, but you 
must leave me all the coats, because it will be cold in the night. 
Then I shall be here when Kathleen comes out of the stone 
again. And you two go home and teli Mademoiselle that Kath- 
leen’s staying at the Towers.’ 

‘But we don’t know which of you will come right fırst. 
Anyhovv, weMl say good night to Mademoiselle, and come and 
have a look at you before we go to bed,’ said Gerald. 

Mabel crept under the dinosaur, the boys covered her 
with coats and left. 

The sun had disappeared behind the black trees and the 
moon was rising. Mabel slept peacefully under the dinosaur. 


1 She’U come all right — C Heü Bce 6yaeı HopMajibHo 

2 And my time will be up before hers is. — A moh cpoK kohhhtch 
paHbiue, weM ee. 


inside the monster Kathleen, alive in her marble, slept too. 
She had heard Gerald’s words. She was the same Kathleen, 
only she was Kathleen in a case of marble that didn’t let her 
move. inside, the marble was not cold or hard, but warm and 
pleasantly safe. Everything vvas well. She had only to wait qui- 
etly and quite comfortably when she would come out of this 
stone case. So she vvaited calmly and then fell asleep. 

When she woke she felt needles in feet, and her arms were 
tired. She rubbed her eyes and remembered. She had been a 
statue, a statue inside the stone dinosaur. 

‘Now l’m alive again,’ she said, ‘and İMİ get out of it.’ 

She sat down, put her feet through the hole, and realized 
that the dinosaur was moving! 

‘Oh!’ said Kathleen inside it. İt is moonlight, and it’s 
come alive, like Gerald said.’ 

It vvas indeed moving. Kathleen vvas afraid to jump out of 
it, because the beast vvas moving fast. They vvere going dovvn- 
hill. Then Kathleen heard a splash. They vvere close to vvater — 
the lake. Kathleen dropped quickly out of the hole on the grass, 
ran sidevvays and stood panting in the shadovv of a statue’s ped- 
estal. A moment later the dinosaur slipped heavily into the 
vvater, and svvam tovvards the Central island. 

‘Be careful, little lady. I jump!’ The voice came from the 
pedestal, and next moment Phoebus 1 had jumped from the ped- 
estal. 

‘You are nevv,’ said Phoebus. i haven’t seen you before.’ 

‘I am quite nevv,’ said Kathleen, ‘And I didn’t knovv you 
could talk.’ 

‘Why not?’ Phoebus laughed. ‘You can talk.’ 

‘But I’m alive.’ 

‘Am I not?’ he asked. ‘The vvhite vvater calls me! I go.’ 
And he jumped into the vvater. 

Kathleen tumed and vvent up the hill tovvards the bushes. 
She must fınd Mabel, and they must go home at önce. She 


1 Phoebus — Oe6 (BTopoe hmh 6ora co;mua AnojuıoHa) 
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found Mabel very quickly, because her long and worm-like 
form covered with coats and trousers could be easily seen in the 
moonlight. Kathleen touched her long cheek gently, and she 
woke. 

‘VVhat’s up?’ she said sleepily. 

‘lt’s only me,’ Kathleen explained. 

‘How cold your hands are!’ said Mabel. 

‘Wake up,’ said Kathleen, 'and let’s talk. 

‘Can’t we go home now? I’m avvfully tired and hungry.’ 

‘You’re too long to go home yet,’ said Kathleen sadly, and 
then Mabel remembered. 

She lay vvith closed eyes then she suddenly cried out: 

‘Oh! Cathy, I feel so funny— I’m getting shorter. I know 
I am —’ 

Mabel was really getting shorter. Her feet were near — 
her long arms became shorter — her face was no longer half a 
yard long. 

‘You are ali right. Oh, I am so glad!’ cried Kathleen; ‘and 
now we’ll go home at önce, dear.’ 

‘Go home?’ said Mabel, slowly sitting up and looking at 
Kathleen with her big dark eyes. ‘Go home like that?' 

‘Like what?’ Kathleen asked impatiently. 

‘Why, you,' was Mabel’s odd answer. 

‘I’m ali right,’ said Kathleen. ‘Come on.’ 

‘Look at yourself— your hands — your dress— every- 
thing.’ 

Kathleen looked at her hands. They were of marble white- 
ness. Her dress, too — her shoes, her stockings, even the 
ends of her hair. She was white as snow. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, worried. 

‘Don’t you see? You’ve not come right. You’re a statue 

stili.’ 

T m not — I’m alive — I’m talking to you.’ 

‘1 know you are, darling,’ said Mabel kindly. That’s be¬ 
cause it’s moonlight.’ 

‘But you can see I’m alive.’ 
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‘Of course I can. I’ve got the ring,’ said Mabel, taking 
her marble hand. ‘It’s moonlight, and you’re a statue, and 
you’ve just come alive vvith ali the other statues. And when the 
moon goes down you’ll just be a statue again. By the way, 
vvhere’s the dinosaur?’ 

‘In his bath,’ said Kathleen, ‘and so are ali the other stone 
beasts.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mabel, trying to look on the bright side of 
things 1 , ‘that’s good nevvs.’ 


Helpful VVords 

quality n 3d. cbohctbo 
valuable a ueHHbift 
worm n 4epB«K 

creep (crept, crept) v no/naTb 

giggle V XHXHK3Tb 

fed past om feed v Kop.MHTb 

case n oöojiOMKa 

splash n BcrmecK 

pant v nacTo h TflvKe.ıo abimaTb 


Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Who opened the stone door? 

b) What did Mabel understand about the magic ring? 

c) How did she prove that she was right? 

d) What letter did Mabel write to her aunt? 

e) Where did the children hide Mabel? 


1 trying to look on the bright side of things — nbiTaacb coxpaHmb 

0I1THMH3M 
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O When did Kathleen become a statue? 

g) Where did Kathleen meet Phoebus? 

h) When did Mabel come right? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) Mabel crept under the dinosaur, the boys covered 
her with coats and left. 

b) Kathleen touched Mabel’s long cheek gently, and she 
woke. 

c) Gerald and Jimmy answered the questions of their 
sister and Mabel. 

d) Kathleen took the ring and started to run tovvards the 
dinosaur. 

e) Mabel put the ring on her fınger and at the same 
moment she became indeed four yards high. 

0 Gerald and Jimmy helped their sister to climb up 
inside the dinosaur. 

3 Complete the sentences. 

a) The children went up to the castle because_. 

b) Mabel refused to leave the ring in the treasure-room 

because _. 

c) Kathleen took the magic ring from Mabel because 


d) Kathleen jumped out of the dinosaur because 


e) The giriş couldn’t go home when Mabel became nor¬ 
mal because _. 


Tenepb noHHMaıo, mto oHa 3aayMajıa. 
3to xopouiHe hobocth. 


5 


Match the verbs with the same or very close meaning. 


a) to hide 

b) to fınd 

c) to laugh 

d) to realize 


1) to discover 

2) to conceal 

3) to understand 

4) to giggle 


6 Fiil in the prepositions among, out, into, off, for. 

a) Gerald and Jimmy called_help for the first time, 

and that cali vvas at önce answered form the outside. 

b) The ring was put back_the odd ornaments that 

Mabel had önce said were magic. 

c) Mabel asked Gerald to get the ring_Kathleen’s 

hand. 

d) Kathleen realized that the dinosaur vvas moving and it 

vvas time to get_of it. 

e) A moment later the dinosaur slipped heavily_the 

vvater. 


7 Think of possible qualities for other rings, chains and brooches 
and make up sentences. 

Example. A person who vvears this ring is as strong as a bear. 

8 Imagine that yon are Gerald. Say: 

a) vvhen Mabel became four yards high. 

b) vvhat she looked like then. 


4 Find in the text the English for: 

Becnojıe3HO 3,aecb cmıeTb. 
/Iopora unla b ropy. 

Oh 3axer cntmıcy. 

>Ke.ıaHHe K'jtjihh Hcno.iHM/ıocb. 


9 Imagine that you are Kathleen. Say: 

a) vvhy you got the magic ring. 

b) vvhy you became a marble statue. 

c) hovv you felt in the marble case. 

d) vvhat happened at moonrise. 
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Part 10 

Tve got an idea,’ said Mabel, ‘we may fınd out a lot about 
this magic place, if the other statues aren’t too proud to talk to us.’ 

‘They aren’t,’ said Kathleen; ‘at least, Phoebus wasn’t. 
He was very polite and nice.’ 

‘Where is he?’ Mabel asked. 

‘He was in the lake,’ said Kathleen. 

‘Then let’s go down there,’ said Mabel. She jumped up, 
but the white Kathleen did not move. 

‘Hello, little sister!’ said a voice behind them. They tumed 
their heads, surprised. There in the moonlight stood Phoebus, 
smiling at them, very friendly. 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ said Kathleen. 

‘Yes,’ said Phoebus cheerfully. ‘Who is your friend, child?’ 

‘This is Mabel,’ said Kathleen. 

Mabel got up and bowed , hesitated, and held out a hand. 

Tm happy to meet you, little lady,’ said Phoebus, taking 
her marble fıngers. ‘But 1 don’t understand how you can see 
us, and why you do not fear.’ 

Mabel showed him the ring. 

‘I see,’ said Phoebus; ‘but if you have that, why not be- 
come a statue and swim with us in the lake?’ 

T can’t swim,’ said Mabel. 

‘Nor yet me 1 ,’ said Kathleen. 

‘You can,’ said Phoebus. ‘Ali statues that come to life are 
good at ali sports. And you, little lady, wish yourself a statue 2 
and join us.’ 

‘You see,’ said Mabel ‘this ring ... you wish for things, 
and you never know how long they’re going to last. It would be 
jolly to be a statue now, but not next moming.’ 

‘You don’t know the powers of your ring,’ said Phoebus. 
‘Wish exactly, and the ring will exactly perform. Say this: “1 
wish to be a statue of living marble till the dawn”.’ 

1 Nor yet me — W a Toxe 

2 wish yourself a statue — no^ejıan npeBpaTHTbcn b CTaTyıo 
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‘Oh, yes, do, Mabel, it vvould be so jolly!’ cried Kathleen. 

‘And could I swim then?’ 

‘Svvim, and laugh, and eat the food of the gods, and 
listen to a beautiful song.’ 

‘O, Mabel, do!’ said Kathleen. ‘I am so hungry.’ 

Stili Mabel hesitated. Then she looked at Kathleen’s legs 
and suddenly said: ‘Very well, I will. But fırst I’ll take off my 
shoes and stockings. Marble boots look simply awful.’ 

She had pulled off shoes and stockings, then she said the 
wish, and there were two little live statues in the moonlight. 
Tali Phoebus took a hand of each. 

‘Come — run!’ he cried. And they ran. 

They ran down the slope to the lake and jumped into the 
water. They swam easily and beautifully. And it was so lovely 
there. The moon was high in the sky. The willows , water-lilies, 
temples, terraces and bushes made the place very romantic. 

‘Now one more round,’ said Phoebus kindly, ‘and then 
we’ll swim to the island.’ 

The island was bigger than it seemed, and it was covered 
with trees and bushes. But when they passed the trees, they saw 
a vvide lawn, and then marble steps going down to a round 
pool, where there were no water-lilies — only gold and silver 
fısh. And the vvater and marble and grass was lighted vvith a 
clear, white, light, seven times stronger than the vvhitest moon¬ 
light, and in the waters of the pool seven moons reflected. The 
giriş looked up at the sky, almost expecting to see seven moons 
there. But no, the old moon was alone there. 

‘There are seven moons,’ said Mabel. 

‘Ofcourse,’ said Phoebus; ‘everything in our world is sev¬ 
en times as much so as in yours 1 . Now let’s join the ladies.’ 

On the other side of the pool there vvere twenty or thirty 
fıgures — ali statues and ali alive. Some were dipping their white 

1 everything in our world is seven times as much so as in yours — 

b HauıeM MHpe Bce npeBocxoam b ceMb pa3 to, tto ecTb b BaıueM 
MHpe 
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feet among the gold and silver fısh. Others were holding hands 
and dancing in a ring. 

‘1 bring two guests,’ said Phoebus, coming up to the group. 
The statues crovvded round, stroking the giriş’ hair. 

‘Are the wreaths ready, Hebe 1 ?’ the tallest lady asked. 
‘Make two more!’ 

And almost directly Hebe came down the steps with rose- 
wreaths on her arms. There was one for each marble head. 

The children remembered how Mademoiselle had said that 
gods and goddesses alvvays wore wreaths for meals. 

Hebe herself put the roses on the giriş’ heads and Aphro- 
dite 2 took them by the hands and said: ‘Come, we must get the 
feast ready. Eros 3 — Psyche 4 — Hebe — al1 you young people 
can get the fruit.’ 

‘I don’t see any fruit,’ said Kathleen. 

‘You must pick it like this,’ said Psyche, lifting her marble 
arms to a willow branch. She showed her hand to the chil¬ 
dren — it held a pear. 

‘I see,’ said Mabel. ‘You just —’ She touched the willow 
branch — and they saw a big peach in her hand. 

‘Yes, just that,’ laughed Psyche, who was a dear, as any 
one could see. 

After this they gathered fruit into a few silver baskets, 
while the elder statues were busy getting golden glasses and jugs 
and dishes from the branches of other trees and fılling them with 
everything nice to eat and drink. Then everyone sat or lay down 
on the steps and the feast began. 

‘I wonder what the boys are doing,’ said Mabel, taking 
the third peach. 


1 Hebe — Teöa, apeBHerpeMecKaa Gonma bchhoM iohocth 

2 Aphrodite — Achpoama. apeBHerpeHecıcaH öothhh juoöbh h 
KpaCOTbl 

3 Eros — 3poc, apeBHerpe^ecKHH 6or juoöbh 

4 Psyche — flcHxea, apeBHerpeMecKaa 6ornH», ojnmeTBopaıo- 
ınaa HeaoBeMecKyıo ayıuy. 


‘At this moment,’ said Hermes 1 , who had just returned 
from the flight, ‘at this moment they are trying to find you near 
the home of the dinosaur. They’re very worried about you.’ 

Kathleen stood up. 

‘Thank you ali very much,’ she said. ‘It was very kind of 
you to have us, and we’ve enjoyed ourselves very much, but I 
think it’s time to go now.’ 

‘If you are vvorried about your brothers,’ said Phoebus, 
‘they can easily join you. Give me your ring for a mo¬ 
ment.’ 

He tookit from Kathleen’s half-reluctant hand, dipped 
it in the reflection of one of the seven moons, and gave it 
back. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘say what Mabel vvished for herself. 
Say —’ 

‘I know,’ and Kathleen made herwish. 

‘You were too quick,’ said Phoebus. ‘They are statues now, 
but they are not here. Hermes, bring them here and explain 
things as you come.’ 

He dipped the ring again in one of the reflected moons and 
gave it back to Kathleen. 

‘Now it’s clean and ready for the next magic.’ 

It was clear that Hermes had ‘explained everything’ quite 
fully, because when marble Gerald and Jimmy arrived, they 
were quite at ease 2 . They bowed to the goddesses and took their 
places beside them. 

When the feast was över, Hera tumed her eyes on the 
children and said: ‘How did the ring come into your hands?’ 

Tll teli you,’ said Mabel. ‘Önce upon a time there was a 
little girl Called Mabel,’ she added and went on with story of the 
enchanted castle. The marble gods listened— almost as en- 
chanted as the castle itself. 


1 Hermes — TepMec, bccthhk ojiHMnHHCKnx 6oroB, noxpo bhtcji b 
nacTyxoB n nyrHHKOB 

2 they were quite at ease — oh h He nyBCTBOBajiH HHKaKoro CMy- 
ureHHfl 
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‘And so,’ ended Mabel ended, ‘Kathleen wished for the 
boys and the Lord Hermes brought them and here we ali are.’ 

The statues began discussing the story. When the discus- 
sion was över, Mabel said: ‘Now we want to know something.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘How you come alive, and how you know about the ring.’ 

‘Teli them, Phoebus,’ said Aphrodite. 

So Phoebus told. 

‘Ali statues,’ he said, ‘can come alive when the moon 
shines. But only on one night in ali the year people can see 
them.’ 

‘And when is that?’ Gerald asked politely. 

‘At the festival of the harvest 1 ,’ said Phoebes. ‘And it can 
happen only in certain temples. One of these temples is in this 
great garden.’ 

‘Then,’ said Gerald, much interested, ‘if we come up to 
that temple on that night, we could see you, even if we are not 
statues or don’t have the ring?’ 

‘Even so,’ said Phoebus. ‘More, we must answer any 
question asked by people.’ 

‘And the night is when?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Phoebus, and laughed. ‘Wouldn’t you like to 
know! 2 ’ 

Then the great marble Zeus 3 stroked his long beard, and 
said: ‘Enough of stories, Phoebus. Play to us.’ 

‘But the ring,’ said Mabel in a vvhisper, ‘how you know ali 
about the ring?’ 

‘Ask me again before dawn, and I will teli you ali I know 
of it,’ the god whispered back. 


1 festival of the harvest — npa3flHHK ypoxaa (TpajmuHOHHbih 
npaaflHHK,, kotopmh OTMenaeıcfl b Ahhthh b KOHue ceHTaöpa hjih 
Hanajıe okthöph) 

2 Wouldn’t you like to know! — Eme 6bi BaM He xoTeaocb 3to 
3HaTb! 

3 Zeus — 3eBc, BepxoBHbiH 6or y apeBHHx rpeKOB 
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Then Phoebus began to play the lyre , and music filled the 
air. It was so sweet and beautiful that those who listened forgot 
time and space. 

And then, suddenly, the music stopped. Phoebus stood 
up, crying, ‘The dawn! To your pedestals, o gods!’ 

At önce the whole crowd of beautiful marble people ran 
tovvards the trees. Then the children heard the splash. They 
heard, too, the breathing of a great beast, and knew that the 
dinosaur, too, was returning to his own place. 

Only Hermes had time to whisper to them with a laugh: 

‘in fourteen days from now, at the Temple of Strange Stones.’ 

‘What’s the secret of the ring?’ asked Mabel. 

‘The ring is the heart of the magic,’ said Hermes. ‘Ask at 
the moonrise on the fourteenth day, and you shall know ali.’ 

And as he flew away a cold wind began to blow, a grey 
light grew and grew, and the marble slipped away from the 
children like a skin, and they were statues no more, but live 
children, standing in long grass. There was no lawn, no marble 
steps, no pool with seven moons. 

‘What shall we do now?’ said Mabel, shivering with cold. 
‘We can’t swim now. And this is the island?’ 

It was and they couldn’t swim. 

‘Is there a boat?’ Jimmy asked. 

‘No,’ said Mabel, ‘not on this side of the lake.’ 

‘Can’t anyone think of anything?’ Gerald asked. 

‘The ring,’ said Mabel. ‘Of course we can get home with 
the help of the ring.’ 

‘Where is the ring?’ asked Gerald. 

‘You had it,’ Mabel said to Kathleen. 

‘I know I had,’ said Kathleen, ‘but I gave it to Psyche to 
look at and — and she put jt on her fınger!’ 

Everyone tried not to be angry with Kathleen. 

‘If we ever get off this island, can you fınd Psyche’s statue 
and get it off again?’ asked Gerald. 

‘No, I can’t,’ Mabel moaned. ‘I don’t know where the 
statue is. I’ve never seen it.’ 
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‘Now, look here,’ said Gerald after a long silence. Let’s 
make a tour of the island. Perhaps we could fınd a boat.’ 

Quite sure that there vvasn’t and couldn’t be any boat, the 
four children started to explore the island. 

The sun was already sending strong light straight at the 
children’s eyes. This, with the fact that he was not looking 
where he was going, was the reason why Gerald stumbled, fell 
down some steps that opened suddenly in the ground. 

‘Oh, Gerald!’ called Mabel down the steps; ‘are you hurt?’ 

‘No,’ said Gerald, angrily, because he was hurt; ‘it’s steps, 
and there’s a passage.’ 

‘I knew there was a passage,’ said Mabel; ‘it goes under 
the vvater and comes out at the Temple of Flora.’ 

‘Then we can get out that way,’ said Gerald’s voice. 

‘I think it goes past the place where the Ugly-Wugly found 
its good hotel.’ 

‘It’s no good,’ said Jimmy weakly; ‘you know well you 
can’t get out of that Temple of Flora door, even if you get to it.’ 

‘I don' t know,’ said Gerald, ‘there can be a secret spring 
inside that door.’ 

So the four went down the stone steps that led to the 
underground and undenvater passage. Then the passage took a 
tum, there were more steps, down, down, and then the chil¬ 
dren saw something that they had never thought possible. It was 
a great marble hail. Its roof was held up by two rows of round 
pillars, and every corner of the hail was filled with a warm, 
lovely light. 

‘How beautiful!’ Kathleen whispered. ‘I can’t believe it’s 
real,’ said Mabel. 

This hail in which the children found themselves was the 
most beautiful place in the vvorld. Ali round it vvere great arch- 
es. And through these arches they could see many things. 
Through one arch they saw an olive garden, and in it two lovers 
who held each other’s hands, under an Italian moon; through 
another a small ship ona wild sea. A third showed a king on 
his throne; a fourth showed a really good hotel, with the re- 
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spectable Ugly-Wugly sitting on the front doorsteps. There was 
a mother, bending över a child’s bed. There was an artist 
looking at the picture he had painted, a general dying on a fıeld 
of a battle he had won. And these things were not pictures, but 
true life. 

There were many other pictures, and ali showed the best 
moments in people’s lives. And the really good hotel had its 
place here too, because there are some souls that ask nothing 
more than ‘a really good hotel’. 

They went slowly up the hail, and at the end of it the 
children saw where the light came from. It came from one stat- 
ue that Mabel “did not know where to fınd’ — the statue of 
Psyche. They went on slovvly, quite happy. And when they 
came close to Psyche they saw the ring on her hand. 

Gerald put his knee on the pedestal. ‘I hope you don’t 
mınd, he said, and drew the ring off very gently. 

Then they passed behind the white Psyche, and came to a 
dark passage that led from the hail. Kathleen said, ‘Give me the 
ring. I know exactly what to say.’ 

Gerald gave it reluctantly. 

T vvish,’ said Kathleen s!owly, ‘that we vvere safe in our 
°wn beds, undressed, and in our nightgovvns, and asleep.’ 

And the next moment they vvere ali in their ovvn beds. 
Mabel s ovvn bed vvas, of course, at Yalding Tovvers, and to this 
day Mabel’s aunt cannot understand hovv Mabel, vvho vvas stay- 
ing the night in the tovvn vvas in her bed in the morning. 


Helpful Words 

bow v mıaHHTbCfl 

last V İLlMTbCH 

willow n MBa 

reflect v OTpaacaTbCH 

dip v OKyHaTb 

stroke v nraamb, jıacKaTb 
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wreath n bchok 
lyre n jiHpa 
space n npocTpaHCTBo 
shiver v apoacaTb 
stumble v cnoTbiKaTbca 
wild a 6ypHbm 

bend (bent, bent) v crn6aTb(cfl) 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Where did Phoebus invite the giriş? 

b) How did the gods meet them? 

c) Where did the gods get the food and drinks? 

d) Why did Phoebus dip the ring in the reflection of one 
of the seven moons? 

e) When did the feast end? 

0 How did the children get into the underground pas- 
sage? 

g) What did they see in the hail? 

2 Say who: 

a) pulled off her shoes and stockings. 

b) was dancing in a ring. 

e) shovved the giriş how to pick up fruit. 

d) brought Gerald and Jimmy to the island. 

e) told the story of the enchanted castle and the ring. 

0 played the lyre. 

g) drew the ring off Psyche’s hand. 

3 Complete the sentences. 

a) Kathleen and Mabel could easily swim in the lake be- 
cause 


b) The giriş looked up at the sky almost expecting to see 

seven moons but_. 

c) Kathleen wanted to get back to the dinosaur because 

d) The gods didn’t teli the children about the secret of the 

ring because _. 

e) The children didn’t have the magic ring because 


4 Find in the text the English for: 

eme oühh Kpyr 

Kax KOJibuo nonajıo k BaM b pyıot? 

Mbi npHHTHo npoBejiH BpeMJt. 

Tbi yuiH6cfl? 

5 Complete the chart. 

easy easier the easiest easily 

kind _ _ _ 

_ _ the most awful _ 

- - - beautifully 

reluctant _ _ _ 

_ _ the best well 

6 Fiil in the gaps with the verbs in Past Simple. 


to bow 
to fiil 
to slip 
to stroke 
to show 


a) Zeus_his long beard and asked Phoebus to 

play a song. 

b) At dawn the marble_avvay from the chil¬ 

dren like a skin. 
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the best moments 


c) The pictures in the hail_ 

in people’s lives. 

d) Gerald and Jimmy_to the goddesses and 

took their places beside them. 

e) Then Phoebus began to play the lyre, and music 
_the air. 

7 Say which word does not go with the others and why. 

a) peach, apple, cabbage, pear 

b) ring, wreath, crown, brooch 

c) water-lily, rose, carnation, lily 

d) marble, grass, moonlight, water 

8 Draw a map of the island. Describe it. 

9 Imagine that you are Mabel. Say: 

a) who invited you to the island. 

b) what made you accept (npHHATb) the invitation. 

c) how you got to the island. 

d) what the gods and goddesses were doing when you 
came there. 

e) how you spent the night with the gods. 

10 Are you good at sports? What sports do you prefer? What 
sporting events (cnopTHBHbie coöbiTH») do you watch on TV? 



Part 11 

It was show-day at Yalding Castle, and the children de- 
cided to go and visit Mabel. There were more visitors than usual 
today because many people knew that Lord Yalding, who was in 
the castle, wanted to show the place in ali its fantastic beauty to 
a rich American who wished to rent it. 

It certainly looked very splendid. Mabel’s aunt had taken 
the covers off the furniture and put flowers in the rooms. 

Ali the aftemoon the crowd in its smart holiday clothes, pink 
blouses, and light-coloured suits, and summer hats passed through 
and through the dark hail, the magnificent drawing-rooms and bed- 
rooms and picture-galleries. The sounds of boots and high-heeled 
shoes 1 , laughter and loud voices could be heard everywhere. 

1 high-heeled shoes — Ty<J);ın Ha bi>icokhx Ka6jıyKax 
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‘I hate to see ali these people in our garden,’ said Gerald, 
as the children watched the visitors from the window of the stone 
summer-house at the end of the terrace. 

İ said that to that nice man this moming,’ said Mabel, 
‘and he said it wasn’t much to let them come önce a week'. 

‘Did he say anything else?’ asked Jimmy. 

‘A lot of things,’ said Mabel. ‘I told him about our adven- 

tures.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘And he thinks I’ve got a real literary talent.’ 

‘I say, I forgot to teli you, but I met Mademoiselle and 
she’s coming to meet us and walk back with us,’ said Gerald. 

‘It may be kind, but now we shall have to sit here and wait 
for her,’ said Mabel, ‘and I promised we’d meet that man. He’s 
going to bring things in a basket and have a picnic-tea with us.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Beside the dinosaur.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘As soon as the gates shut. That’s five.’ 

‘We might take Mademoiselle to the picnic,’ suggested 
Gerald. 

‘You can’t teli what she will think about it,’ said Kathleen. 

‘Well, I’ll teli you what,’ said Gerald, lazily tuming on 
the stone bench. ‘You ali go there and meet your man. A 
picnic’s a picnic. And I’11 wait for Mademoiselle.’ 

Mabel said that this was jolly decent of Gerald. Jimmy 
added that Gerald liked to suck up to people. 

‘ Little boys don’t understand diplomacy,’ said Gerald calm- 
ly; ‘You never know when a grown-up may be useful. Be- 
sides, they like it. You must give them some little pleasures.’ 

‘Ali right,’ said Mabel, ‘come on, Cathy, Jimmy.’ 

It was a sunny summer day. When the children reached 
the dinosaur, they were very hot. The man looked very nice, 

1 it wasn’t much to let them come önce a week — He crpaıuHO, 
ec.iH jhoah byayr npHxoaHTb crona pa3 b Hene/no 
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the giriş thought. He was wearing a grey summer süit, a pretty 
green tie and a straw hat. He welcomed the children warmly. 
And there were two promising baskets under the trees. 

He was a man of tact. 

‘You must be thirsty and hungry,’ he said, ‘We’ll have 
tea, but fırst you can take off your shoes and stockings; there’s 
a little canal right there.’ 

It was very pleasant to dip feet in cool water after a hot 
walk. When they came back, they had tea with milk and cakes, 
and fruit. 

Jimmy was much impressed with it and he suddenly said: 
‘Your feast’s as good as the feast of the gods, almost.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked the hoşt; and Jimmy told him 
the whole story of that \vonderful night when the statues came 
alive, and they had a feast with them. 

The man smiled: ‘Did you get ali this out of a book?’ 

‘No,’ said Jimmy, ‘it happened; everything I’ve told you 
did happen, and so did the things Mabel told you.’ 

The man looked a little uncomfortable. ‘Ali right,’ he 
said. And there was a short silence. 

‘Look here,’ said Jimmy. ‘Do you believe me or not?’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Jimmy!’ Kathleen whispered. 

‘I think you teli adventures very well,’ said the man calmly. 

‘Very well,’ said Jimmy, sitting up, ‘you don’t believe 
me. ‘Cathy, give me the ring.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said the giriş together. 

They did not want to give the ring to Jimmy, but they 
couldn’t stop him. It was his hour. 

‘Now,’ said Jimmy, ‘this is the ring Mabel told you about. 
I say it is a wishing-ring. And if you put it on your fınger and 
wish, everything you wish will happen.’ 

‘Don’t vvish for anything silly,’ said Kathleen. ‘Wish for 
something you really want.’ 

Tll wish for the only thing I really want,’ said the man. ‘I 
wish my friend were here.’ 

The three who knew the power of the ring looked round to 
see the man’s friend, but they only saw Mademoiselle and Ger- 
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ald. Mademoiselle was wearing a white dress, looking quite 
nice and like a picture, and Gerald was hot and polite. 

‘Good aftemoon,’ said Gerald. ‘î persuaded Mademoi¬ 
selle —’ 

That sentence was never fmished, because the man and 
the French teacher were looking at each other ‘like stuck pigs’ 1 , 
as Jimmy said later. 

‘Is she your friend?’ Jimmy asked. 

‘Oh yes,’ said the man. ‘You are my friend, are you not?’ 

‘But yes,’ Mademoiselle said kindly. ‘I am your friend.’ 

‘There! you see,’ said Jimmy, ‘the ring does do what 1 said.’ 

‘You can say it’s the ring. For me it’s the happiest coinci- 
dence ,’ said the man. ‘Jimmy, give your brother some tea. Mad¬ 
emoiselle, come and walk in the woods. I would like to talk to you.’ 

‘Yes, we must speak to each other,’ said Mademoiselle, ‘I 
haven’t seen Lord Yalding for a long time!’ 

‘So he was Lord Yalding ali the time,’ said Jimmy, as the 
white dress and the grey süit disappeared in the wood. ‘And she 
is his friend.' 

‘His friend!’ said Mabel with strong scorn, ‘don’t you see 
she's his lover? She’s the lady that had göne into a convent, and 
he couldn’t fınd her. And now the ring's made them happy.’ 

Mabel was right about Mademoiselle. Her guardian was 
against her marriage to a poor lord and had put her in a con¬ 
vent. Then he disappeared in South America with ali her money, 
and Mademoiselle had to work. She became a teacher and came 
to that school because it was near Lord Yalding’s home. 

Next morning Mademoiselle looked a different person. 
Her cheeks were pink, her lips were red, and her eyes vvere 
larger and brighter. 

Immediately after breakfast Lord Yalding invited the whole 
party to Yalding Towers. 

The children decided to explore the castle. Lord Yalding 
gave his permission, and together with Mademoiselle he went 

1 iike stuck pigs’ — «cjiobho npııııiHbiieHHbie» 
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out for a walk in the garden. Mabel showed the others ali the 
secret doors and passages and stairs that she had discovered. 
When they were coming out of a little secret room they suddenly 
met an odd little man who had a beard like a goat. 

‘This part of the castle is private,’ said Mabel and shut the 
door behind her. 

‘I know that,’ said the stranger, ‘but I have the permission 
of the Lord Yalding to see the house.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mabel. Tm sorry. We didn’t know.’ 

The gentleman was thin and well-dressed; he had small, 
quick eyes and a brown face. 

‘You are playing some game? 

‘No, sir,’ said Gerald, ‘only exploring.’ 

‘May I join your expedition?’ asked the gentleman, smiling. 

The children looked at each other. 

‘We can’t take you because we don’t know what you want 
to fınd here,’ said Jimmy. 

T understand your position,’ said the gentleman. T have 
come to this country because I want to rent a nice house. My 
name is Jefferson D. Conway.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mabel; ‘then you’re the American millionaire.’ 

‘Not yet, young lady,’ said Mr Jefferson D. Conway. 
‘Novv let’s start our tour.’ 

Mabel led the millionaire through the castle. He seemed 
pleased, but at the same time disappointed too. 

‘it is a fine castle,’ he said at last when they returned to 
the State bedroom; “but isn’t there a secret passage or a ghost?’ 

“There are;’ said Mabel, ‘if you were sleep in this room, 
I expect-you’U see the ghost,’ said Mabel. 

“There is a ghost here then?’ he said with enthusiasm. 

‘Yes,’ Mabel answered, ‘old Sir Rupert, who lost his head 
long ago, walks at night here. with his head under his arm.’ 

‘Well,’ said the American with a smile, Tll ask the Lord 
Yalding to let me pass a night in his State bedroom. And if I 
hear a ghost’s footsteps, I’ll take the place.’ 

‘I am glad!’ said Kathleen. 
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‘You are very certain of your ghost 1 ,’ said the American 
suspiciously. ‘Let me teli you, young gemlemen, that I carry a 
gun, and when I see a ghost, I shoot.’ And he pulled a pistol 
out of his pocket. ‘Thank you for ali your kindness.’ 

‘If the American rents the castle, he’ll pay Lord Yalding a 
good rent, and then he could marry the French teacher,’ said 
Mabel. ‘We must make a ghost for him.’ 

Later that evening Lord Yalding suddenly appeared at school 
again and said: ‘Mr Jefferson Conway wants you boys to spend the 
night with him in the State chamber. You don’t mind, do you? He 
thinks you’ve got some idea of playing ghost-tricks on him 2 .’ 

It was impossible to refuse, though the boys were reluc- 
tant to see Sir Rupert’s ghost. 

As soon as Mabel leamed from her aunt that Mr Jefferson 
D. Conway would sleep at the castle that night, she found Lord 
Yalding and got the ring back. Then she said a wish, ‘that Sir 
Rupert and his head may appear tonight in the State bedroom.’ 

Gerald and Jimmy were awakened by a pistol shot. In the 
dark State bedroom lighted by six tali candles they saw the Amer¬ 
ican with a pistol in his hand; and at the door a figüre — and no 
head! The head, sure enough, was there; but it was under the 
right arm. The face looking from under the arm was pleasantly 
smiling. Both boys screamed. The American shot again. The 
bullet passed through Sir Rupert, who didn’t notice it. 

Then, suddenly, it was moming. The American was göne. 

‘Perhaps you’U believe in the ring now,’ said Jimmy to 
Lord Yalding, whom he met later on in the picture-gallery; ‘it’s 
ali our doing 3 that Mr Jefferson saw the ghost. He told us he’d 
take the house if he saw a ghost, so of course he did see one.’ 


1 You’re very certain of your ghost — Bw oneHb yBepeHbi b cbocm 
npHBHaeHHH 

2 you’ve got some idea of playing ghost-tricks on him — bh xothtc 
pa3birpaib ero, H3o6pa*aa npHBnneHHe 

3 it’s ali our doing — 3to Mbi ycTpomiH 
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‘Oh, you did, did you?’ said Lord Yalding in rather an 
odd voice. ‘Perhaps you’ll be interested to leam, Mr Jefferson 
D. Conway was so pleased with your ghost that he got me out of 
bed at six o’clock this moming to talk about it.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Jimmy. ‘What did he say?’ 

‘He said, as far as I can remember,’ said Lord Yalding, 
in the same strange voice — ‘he said: “My lord, I like your 
castle and the park, but I don’t like your ancestors. They walk 
at night with their heads under their arms. I don’t mind a 
ghost that sighs. But a ghost that stands with its head under his 
arm smiling when bullets go through it — no! If this is a British 
family ghost, excuse me!” And he went off by the early train.’ 

‘I am sorry, said Jimmy remarked, ‘we thought it vvould 
be just vvhat you wanted. And perhaps someone else will take the 
house.’ 

i don’t know anyone else rich enough,’ said Lord Yalding. 

‘I say—’ Jimmy looked up at Lord Yalding with a new 
idea. ‘If you need money, why don’t you seli your jewels?’ 

‘I haven’t any jewels,’ said Lord Yalding and began to walk 

away. 

‘I mean the ones in the panelled room with the stars in the 
ceiling,’ Jimmy insisted, follovving him. 

‘There aren’t any,’ said Lord Yalding shortly; ‘and I don’t 
want to hear any of this nonsense.’ 

‘It’s not nonsense,’ said Mabel, appearing together with 
Mademoiselle. ‘You just come and see.’ 

‘Let us see vvhat they want to show us,’ said Mademoiselle. 

So they went, Mabel and Jimmy leading, vvhile Made¬ 
moiselle and Lord Yalding followed, hand in hand. 

Helpful Words 

rent n njıaıa 3a apenay; v apemıoBaTb 

smart a HapjutHbiii 

summer-house n öeceaKa 

suck up (to) phr v no,miH3biBaTbCH (k) 
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persuade v yöeacaaTb 
coincidence n ccmnaaeHHe 
scorn n npe3peHHe 
guardian n oneKyH 
State a 3d. napaaHbifi 
shoot (shot, shot) v cıpejiHTb 
bullet n nyjıa 
ancestor n npeaoK 
sigh V B3HbIXaTb 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

a) Why did the children go to the castle? 

b) Why didn’t they like so many visitors at Yalding Towers? 

c) Where did they have the picnic? 

d) What did Jimmy do when the stranger didn’t believe 
his story? 

e) When did the children fınd out that the stranger was 
Lord Yalding? 

0 When did the children explore the castle? 

g) Who joined their tour of the castle? 

h) Did the American rent the place? 

2 Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) lmmediately after breakfast Lord Yalding invited the 
whole party to Yalding Towers. 

b) The face looking from under the arm was pleasantly 
smiling. 

c) Mabel led the millionaire through the castle. 

d) Mademoiselle was wearing a white dress, looking quite 
nice and like a picture, and Gerald was hot and pohte. 

e) Mabel’s aunt had taken the covers off the furniture 
and put flowers in the rooms. 

0 When they came back, they had tea with milk and 
cakes, and fruit. 
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g) When the children reached the dinosaur, they were 
very hot. 

3 Choose the right ending. 

a) There were many visitors at Yalding Tovvers because 

1) it was the fırst show-day that year. 

2) Lord Yalding wanted to show it in ali its beauty to 
a man who could rent it. 

3) it was the time vvhen the garden was fantastically 
beautiful. 

b) Gerald stayed in the summer-house to wait for Mad¬ 
emoiselle because 

1) he didn’t want to walk in the sun. 

2) he didn't like the stranger. 

3) he had promised to do so. 

c) The children made a ghost for Mr Jefîerson D. Conway 

1) to get rid of the unpleasant man. 

2) to make him rent the castle and pay Lord Yalding a 
good rent. 

3) to show Lord Yalding his famous ancestor. 

d) The rich American left the castle early in the moming 
because 

1) the rent was too high. 

2) the castle was too big for him. 

3) he didn’t like the ghost. 

4 Find in the text the English for: 

coflOMeHHan unuma 

B 3Ty uacTb 3aMKa noceTMTejiHM bxou 3anpemeH. 

Oh BbiTaıuHii Memt H3 nocrejiH. 
nozuiH3biBaTbca k .i tona m 

5 Put the verbs in the right form. 

a) Mabel shovved her friends ali secret doors and passag- 
es she_(to discover). 
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b) When they_(to come) out of a little se- 

cret room they suddenly met an odd little man who 
had a beard like a goat. 

c) ‘We must speak to each other. I_(to see) 

Lord Yalding for a long time,’ said Mademoiselle. 

d) The American_(to shoot) again. 

6 Prove that Lord Yalding was a grateful man and a man of tact. 

7 Gerald said: “You never luıow when a grown-up may be useful... 
You must give t hem some little pleasures.” Do you agree with him? 
Was it diplomacy or was he really sucking up? Give your opinion. 

8 Teli the story of Mademoiselle. Say how she changed after her 
meeting with Lord Yalding. 

9 Imagine that you are Jimmy. Speak of Mr Jefferson D. Conway. 

a) Say when you met him for the fırst time. 

b) Describe his appearance. 

c) Say why you decided to make a ghost for him. 

d) Say what you saw that night. 

e) Say what happened in the morning. 

0 Say where you took Lord Yalding and Mademoiselle 
and why. 


Part 12 

The procession entered the little panelled room. 

‘There’s a secret spring here somewhere,’ said Mabel, 
trying to fınd it. 

‘Where?’ said Lord Yalding. 

Here,’ said Mabel impatiently, ‘only I can’t fınd it.’ 
And she couldn’t. Mabel’s careful fıngers felt the whole 
panelling. The spring was simply not there. 
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‘You see!’ said Lord Yalding severely. T ve had enough of 
this silly business. Give me the ring; it’s mine, as you found it 
somewhere here and don’t say another word about ali this rub- 
bish of magic and enchantment.’ 

‘Gerald’s got the ring,’ said Mabel miserably. 

‘Then go and fınd him,’ said Lord Yalding — ‘both of you.’ 

Soon the four children came back together. 

‘They don’t believe about the jewels,’ said Mabel, suddenly 
in tears, ‘and I can’t find the spring. It was here, and —’ 

Her fıngers felt it as she spoke; and as she stopped speak- 
ing the panels opened, and everyone saw the shelves fiili of 
jewels. 

‘My God!’ said Lord Yalding and Mademoiselle. 

‘But why nowT asked Mabel. ‘Why not before?’ 

‘I think it’s magic,’ said Gerald. There’s no real spring 
here, and it couldn’t act because the ring vvasn’t here. Phoebus 
told us the ring was the heart of ali the magic.’ 

Gerald gave the ring to Lord Yalding. Soon the children 
and Mademoiselle retumed to school. 

In the evening and at breakfast Mademoiselle was happy 
and kind. Then Lord Yalding came to see her. The meeting took 
place in the drawing-room. Soon Lord Yalding went out of the 
drawing-room leaving the door öpen, and Gerald, going up to 
his room for a pencil, heard the sobs. Mademoiselle was quite 
certainly crying. 

‘They’re beginning to quarrel already !’ he said to himself. 
He went into the drawing-room, shutting the door behind him. 

‘It is ali över,’ Mademoiselle was saying, ‘he will not 
marry me!’ 

Gerald was certain that the matter was somehow the fault 
of that ring. And in this Gerald was right. As you remember 
Gerald had very pretty ways with grown-ups' when he wanted. 
So he persuaded her to teli him what had happened. 

1 Gerald had very pretty ways with grown-ups — üxepajibjı otjihh- 
HO yMe;i o6xoaHTbC3 CO B3pOC.lbIMH 
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The story, as told by Mademoiselle, was certainly an 
unusual one. Lord Yalding, last night after dinner, had vvalked 
in the park — ’ 

‘I know,’ said Gerald; ‘and he had the ring on. And he 
saw —’ 

‘He saw the monuments become alive,’ sobbed Mademoi¬ 
selle; ‘He remembered your story and wished himself a statue. 
Then he swam in the lake and had a feast with gods on an 
island. At dawn he became a real man again. He says that it’s 
not a dream; he thinks that he’s mad. And a mad man must not 
marry. There is no hope.’ 

‘There is,’ said Gerald. ‘He’s not mad, and it’s not a 
dream. It’s magic. Did he talk to the gods?’ 

‘This is the most mad of ali his ideas. He says that the gods 
asked him to come to some temple tomorrovv when the moon rises.’ 

‘Right,’ cried Gerald, ‘Dear nice, kind, pretty Made¬ 
moiselle, stop crying. Tomorrovv he vvill go to that temple. We 
vvill go. He’ll see that he isn’t mad, and you'll understand ali 
about everything.’ 

Mademoiselle half sobbed, half smiled and said: ‘Is it some 
of your tricks, like the ghost?’ 

‘I can’t explain,’ said Gerald, ‘but everything is going to 
be exactly what you wish.’ 

‘I believe you,’ said Mademoiselle. 

And now it is near moonrise. The French teacher and the 
four children are going över the grass. They go across the lawn 
and through the vvood and come at last to a ring of big stones. 
It is the Temple of Strange Stones. In the middle of the circle 
there is a great Jlat stone. Something dark moves in the circle. 
Mademoiselle goes to it and takes its arm. It is Lord Yalding, 
and he is telling her to go. 

‘Never!’ she cries. “If you are mad, I am mad too, be- 
cause I believe the story these children teli. And I am here to be 
with you.’ 

The children, holding hands near the flat stone, listen, 
trying not to listen. 


‘Are you not afraid?’ Lord Yalding is saying. 

Gerald goes to them to say: ‘You can’t be afraid if you are 
vvearing the ring. And I’m sorry, but we can hear every vvord 
you say.’ 

She laughs again. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ she says, ‘you al- 
ready know that we love each other.’ 

Then Lord Yalding puts the ring on her fınger, and they 
stand together. 

Then the first moonbeam touches the far end of the Central 
stone, now it gets nearer and nearer to the middle of it, now at 
last it touches the very heart and centre of that great stone. And 
a fountain of light comes out of it. Everything changes. There 
are no more secrets. There is no time or space. It is a moment 
and it is eternity. 

At that moment six pcople savv many moving shapes. The 
great beasts came first, strange forms that vvere when the wor!d 
was new> — gigantic dinosaurs, mammoths, strange birds. Then, 
not from the garden but from very far away, came the stone 
gods of Egypt vvith the heads of animals and birds, ali in stone, 
and ali alive; fıgures of angels vvith vvings, sphinxes, idols from 
Southern islands; and, last of ali, the beautiful marble shapes of 
the gods and goddesses vvhom they had seen on the lake-island. 

The children had thought to ask many qucstions, but now 
no one spoke a vvord, because they vvere in the circle of the real 
magic vvhere ali things are understood vvithout speech. 

Ali the stone creatures gathered round the stone. Then ali 
the faces tumed upvvard and cried one vvord: ‘The light!’ And the 
sound of their voice was like the sound of a great vvave. 

And then the light disappeared, and vvith it disappeared ali 
the stone'fıgures. 

‘I vvant to go to the cave on the island,’ said the French girl. 

Very quietly they vvent dovvn to the boat-house, crossed the 
lake in a boat and came to the island. Then they found the steps. 

They vvent dovvn into the Hail of Psyche. 


1 when the world was new — b aoHCTopHHecıoıe BpevıeHa 
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It was the Hail of Granted Wishes'. 

‘The ring,’ said Lord Yalding. 

‘The ring,’ said his lover, ‘is the magic ring given long ago 
to people, and it is what you say it is. A lady of my house gave 
it to your ancestor and asked him to build her a garden and a 
house like her own palace and garden in her own land. This 
place is built partly by his love and partly by that magic. She 
never lived to see it; that was the price of the magic.’ 

‘Only one wish is left now,’ her voice went on. ‘Shall I wish?’ 

‘Yes — wish,’ they said, ali of them. 

‘I wish, then,’ said Lord Yalding’s lover, ‘that ali the 
magic this ring has done may be undone 1 2 , and that the ring itself 
may be just a symbol of our love.’ 

As soon as she said these words the enchanted light and the 
windows of granted wishes disappeared. And vvhere Psyche’s 
statue had been was a stone. 

‘İt is her grave,’ the girl said. 

Next day no one could remember anything at ali exactly. 
But many things were changed. When Mademoiselle woke in 
her own bed in the moming she had in her hand not the magic 
ring but the plain gold ring (later it was used in the vvedding 
ceremony). More than half the jevvels in the panelled room were 
göne, and those that remained lay just on the shelves. There 
was no passage at the back of the Temple of Flora. Quite a lot 
of the secret passages and hidden rooms had disappeared. And 
there were fevver statues in the garden. However, the jevvels 
that were left were quite enough to pay for everything. 

Ali the ring-magic was undone so suddenly that it was 
diffıcult to believe that any magic had ever happened. But how 
then could you explain the paragraph, vvhich appeared in the 
evening papers the day after the magic of the moon-rising? 


1 the Hail of Granted Wishes — 3ajı C6biBiıiHxcfl )Ke.ıaHHiı 

2 that ali the magic this ring has done may be undone — moöbi bcc 
BOJiujebcTBo, coBepuıeHHoe npn noMomH 3Toro mribua. MCHe3.no 
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MYSTERİOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF A WELL- 
KNOWN BUSINESSMAN’ 

‘Mr U. W. Ugli,’ the papers said, ‘had remained late, 
vvorking at his Office. When in the moming the Office door was 
opened, the poliçe found the clothes of this gentleman on the 
floor, together with an umbrella, a vvalking stick and a golf 
club. His body was not found.’ 

Helpful Words 

feel (felt, felt) v 3d. omynbiBaTb 
severely adv CTporo 
miserably adv acajıoÖHO 
fault n BHHa 
flat a njıocKHH 

moonbeam n jryn nyHHoro cBeıa 
etemity n BeHHOCTb 
mammoth n m3moht 

Exercises 

1 Answer the questions. 

b) Who brought the magic ring into the treasure-room? 
a) When did Lord Yalding come to see Mademoiselle? 

c) What happened when he left? 

d) Who persuaded Mademoiselle to say vvhat had hap¬ 
pened? 

e) What did the people see at the Temple of Strange 
Stones? 

O What did the stone creatures do? 

g) What happened in the Hail of Granted VVishes? 

h) What was the wish of Lord Yalding’s lover? 

i) What things were changed the next day? 
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Say why: 

a) Mabel couldn’t find the secret spring. 

b) Mademoselle was crying after the meeting with Lord 
Yalding. 

c) Gerald went into the drawing-room, shutting the door 
behind him. 

d) Mademoiselle refused to leave Lord Yalding at the 
Temple of Strange Stones. 

e) the children didn’t ask any questions there. 

Put the sentences in the right order. 

a) As soon as she said these vvords the enchanted light 
and the windows of granted vvishes disappeared. 

b) Quite a lot of the secret passages and hidden rooms 
had disappeared. 

c) The procession entered the little panelled room. 

d) And then the light disappeared, and with it disap¬ 
peared ali the stone fıgures. 

e) Very quietly they went down to the boat-house, crossed 
the lake in a boat and came to the island. 

f) Ali the stone creatures gathered round the stone. 

g) Gerald gave the ring to Lord Yalding. 

Find in the text the English for: 

Xb3tht c MeHît 3 thx rjıynocTeit. 

nojtHHTbCH b cbok) KOMHaıy 3a KapaHaaınoM 

Bce KOHneHO. 

3to He MMeeT 3HaneHMfl. 

uepeMOHHH öpaKOCOMeTaHHH 

Fiil in the prepositions for, on, by, of, with. 

a) As she stopped speaking the panels opened, and eve- 

ryone saw the shelves full_jewels. 

b) Gerald had very pretty ways_grown-ups 

when he vvanted. 


c) Then he swam in the lake and had a feast with gods 
_an island. 

d) This place was built partly_his love and 

partly_that magic. 

e) The jewels that vvere left were quite enough to pay 
_ everything. 

6 Choose right. 

a) There/It is a secret spring here somewhere. 

b) In the middle of the circle it/there is a great flat stone. 

c) There/It is no time or space. 

d) It/There is a moment and it/there is eternity. 

e) It/There is her grave. 

7 Write the words in the singular form. 

Example: shelves — a shelf 

Jewels, children, sobs, tears, idols, stcps, secrets. 

8 Describe the scene at the Temple of Strange Stones. What can 
you say about the stone creatures? What do they have in 
common? 

9 Say what you learned about the magic ring. What things at 
Yalding Towers disappeared with the magic ring? What did the 
magic bring into the life of the children, Mademoiselle, Lord 
Yalding? 

10 Final discussion. 

a) Did you like the book? 

b) Which characters of the book do you like best of ali? 
Why? 

c) What do you think of the end of this book? Can you 
think of a different end? 
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Pamela Lyndon Travers 

P. L. (Pamela Lyndon) Travers, the creator of the vvell- 
known Mary Poppins, was born Helen Lyndon Goff. She vvas 
born in Maryborough, Quecnsland, in Australia on 9 August 
1899. Travers is a family name, vvhere her other name, Pamela 
is from, nobody knows. She didn’t use it often but she liked it 
when her friends called her P. L. 

We know little about Travers’ family. Her great grandfa- 
ther, Robert Archibald Morehead, came to Australia in 1841 as 
manager of the Scottish Australian Company. Travers’ father 
died vvhile his three daughters were quite young. After her fa- 
ther’s death, Pamela moved with her mother and sisters to New 
South Wales. She went to school at Normanhurst in Sydney. 

When she was about fıftecn, Travers’ poems and articles 
began to appear in Australian newspapers and magazines. For 
about two years she wrote a human interest column for a daily 
newspaper. During the early 1920s, she travelled across New 
South Wales as an actor and dancer. 

In 1924 Travers left Australia for England. Since that 
time she lived in England. Around 1960 she made her only 
retum visit to Australia. 

In Ireland in 1925 she met the poet George Russell. He 
published some of her poems and invited her to Dublin. There 
Travers met W. B. Yeats and other Irish poets who gave her 
knowledge of vvorld mythology. 

Travers’ fırst real literary success was the 1934 publication 
of Mary Poppins. Like later books in the series, Mary Poppins 
vvas illustrated by Mary Shepard, the daughter of Emest Shepard 
vvho illustrated A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh books. 

Translated into more than a dozen languages, Mary Pop¬ 
pins vvas popular throughout the vvorld. It vvas follovved in 1935 
by Mary Poppins Comes Back. Then came Mary Poppins Opens 
the Door (1944) and Mary Poppins in the Park (1952). Four 
other Mary Poppins titles have been published, the latest Mary 
Poppins and the House Next Door , in 1989. 
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Shc didn’l like the Disney film Mary Poppins , but it stim- 
ulated public interest in her vvorks. It is from this time that 
articlcs by Travers began to appear in magazines and journals. 
She was invited to give lectures in the United States. Travers 
often visited the United States vvhere she lived during World 
War II, and from 1969 until 1977. 

Myth and fairy tale, important elements in the original 
Mary Poppins books, appear in Travers’ later vvorks, notably 
Friend Monkey (1971), a novel in three parts based on the mon- 
key god Hanuman from the Indian cpic Ramayana; and About the 
Sleeping Beauty (1975) containing six versions of the fairy tale 
including one by Travers herself. 

She died in 1996. 




Chapter 1 
THE EAST WIND 

Helpful Words 

to give a sniff 
apron 
soap 
hairpin 
perfume 
strawberry 
pajamas 
to change 


(J)bIpKHyTb 

(J)apTyK 

MbUlO 

mnHJibKa 

üyxH 

ıcıyÖHHKa 

rnuKaMa 

MeHflTbCH 
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Cherry Tree Lane is a nice London Street. On one side 
there are houses, on the other there is a park. The cherry-trees 
go dancing right in the middle. Number Seventeen is the small- 
est house in the Street. The Banks live in this house. They are 
six — Mr. and Mrs. Banks and their four children — Jane, 
Michael and the twins — Barbara and John. Mrs. Banks has a 
lot of housework and she has a nurse to help her with the 
children. But one day their nurse lçft them and Mrs. Bank 
didn’t know what to do. 

“Write to the nevvspaper,” said Mr. Banks, “and the nurses 
will come. I’m sorry, but now I must go to work.” 

He kissed his wife on her nose and went away to the City. 
The City was a place where Mr. Banks went every day. There 
he sat at a large desk and made money. He was very busy with 
it. And he brought some money home in his little black bag. 
Sometimes he gave some to Jane and Michael, but sometimes 
he didn’t and said: “The Bank is broken.” 

When Mr. Banks went to work, Mrs. Banks began to 
vvrite letters to the nevvspapers. 

Upstairs in the Nursery, Jane and Michael were waiting 
for their father. It was a vvindy evening and the East Wind was 
blowing through the cherry-trees. 

“Look! The trees are dancing!” cried Jane. 

“That’s Daddy över there!” said Michael. 

“That’s not Daddy,” she said. “It’s somebody else.” 

It was a woman with her hat on and a bag in her right 
hand. Suddenly a strange thing happened. The wind lifted her 
up and brought her to the garden door. When the woman opened 
it, the wind lifted her up again and carried her at the front 
door. 

“Let’s go and see who it is!” said Jane. 

They left their room to have a look at a visitor. Jane and 
Michael could see that she was thin and had black hair and blue 
eyes. 

“They are very nice and very quiet children,” said Mrs. 
Banks but in fact she didn’t believe it. The Nursery was upstairs 
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and the woman followed Mrs. Banks bul she slid up the banis- 
ters 1 ! Down, of course, the children often did it themselves. 
Bul up — never! 

“Well, children,” said Mrs. Banks. “This is your new 
nurse, Mary Poppins!” 

Mary Poppins looked at them carefully. At last the woman 
gave a long loud sniff and said: “Ali right. I’ll stay.” 

When Mrs. Banks left the Nursery, Jane and Michael 
came up to Mary Poppins. 

“How did you come?” Jane asked. “Did the wind blow 
you here?” 

“It did,” said Mary Poppins and no more. And she gave 
another sniff and opened her bag. 

“What a funny bag!” Michael said. There was nothing 
inside. 

But the next moment Mary Poppins took out a white apron, 
a large cake of soap, a tooth-brush, a packet of hairpins, a 
bottle of perfume and a small armchair. Jane and Michael were 
shocked. 

Then Mary Poppins took out a large bottle of medicine. 

“Is that your medicine?” asked Michael. 

“No, it’s yours,” said Mary Poppins. 

“I don’t want it! I won’t!” 

But suddenly Michael understood that he could not say 
“no” to her. He closed his eyes and opened his mouth. 

“Strawberry ice,” he said. “More, more, more!” 

But Mary Poppins, with her cold eyes, came up to Jane. 
Her spoon was fiili of something green and yellow. 

“Svveet lemon-juice. I love it,” Jane said but when Mary 
Poppins came to the twins with the bottle, she cried. 

“Oh no! It’s not good for them. Please!” But Mary Pop¬ 
pins didn’t look at her. She brought the spoon to John’s mouth. 
He drank it and Jane saw there was milk in the spoon! 


1 she slid up the banisters — OHa noexajıa BBepx no nepmıası 
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Then Marry Poppins opened her bag and took out eleven 
pajamas, a pair of boots, a set of dominoes, two bathing-caps 
and a book. Then came a bed. 

Jane and Michael were very surprised. Now ıhey knevv 
that something strange and vvonderful happened at their house. 

“Mary Poppins,” said Michael, “will you never leave us?” 

“Till the wind changes,” she said and went to bed. 


Activities 

1 Bbiöepme rıpaBH.ibHbiH otbct. 

1. Where were the Banks from? 

a) They werc from London. 

b) They were from the USA. 

c) They were from Australia. 

2. How large was the Banks family? 

a) They were three. 

b) They vvere fıve. 

c) They were six. 

3. What was Mary Poppins like? 

a) She was very special. 

b) She was very noisy. 

c) She was not nice. 

4. What kind of bag did Mary Poppins have? 

a) It had carpet inside. 

b) It was empty. 

c) It was magic. 

5. What did Mary Poppins take out of her bag? 

a) a bottle of lemon-juice 

b) a bed 

c) a table 
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6. What surprised Jane and Michael? 

a) Mary Poppins had a bag with her. 

b) The vvay Mary Poppins went upstairs. 

c) The way Mary Poppins looked like. 

7. Jane and Michael asked Mary Poppins some ques- 
tions. What question did she answer “yes”? 

a) Will you leave us? 

b) Is that your medicine? 

c) Is your bag to carry carpets in? 

2 Kowy npHHaAJie*aT 3 th cjlOBa? OfrbflCHHTe, n<weMy 3 tot re- 
poH npoH3uec hx. 

1. Write to the newspaper. 

2. Look! The trees are dancing! 

3. They are very nice and very quiet children. 

4. Did the wind blow you here? 

5. What a funny bag! 

6. I don’t want it! I vvon’t! 

7. Oh no! It’s not good for them. Please! 

8. Till the wind changes. 


3 CoeflHHirre napu c.iob, KOTopue BCTpe*ıai0TCH b 3toö r.ıaBe. 
3aT6M 3anojiHHTe nponycKH c hx noMombio. 


give 
pair of 
garden 
cherry 
bottle of 
blue 
make 
sit at 
cake of 
strawberry 


money 

perfume 

a large desk 

ice 

soap 

trees 

boots 

a sniff 

door 

eyes 
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1. He didn’t like me and he_. 

2. I love_but I can’t eat it. I am ili. 

3. Where is my new_? I’m going for a walk. 

4. You hands arc dirty. Take a_and vvash them. 

5. _and do your homevvork! 

6. I’d like to get into the garden. Is there a_? 

7. He was a famous singer and_at his con- 

certs. 

8. There are a lot of_in my garden. There 

are some apple-trees there too. 

9. She had black hair and_. 

10. Don’t drink it! It is not water! Give that_ 

to me! 

4 riocTapaüTecb BcnoMHHTb cboh nepBbie jeTCKHe BiıeıaTJie- 

HHJI. 

1. Where did you live? 

2. Did you have a nursery? How did it look like? 

3. Did you have a nurse? How did she look like? 

4. Did you vvait for anybody to come from work by the 
window? 

5. Can you remember any strange person? 

6. Did anything strange and vvonderful happen to you? 


Chapter 2 
THE DAY O UT 

Helpful Words 

pyHKa 
pOBHO 

Tpoıyap 

üeHbm 


handle 

straight 

pavement 

money 
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diamonds 

waiter 

pay 

chalk 

own 


öpmuiHaHTbi 

CXj)HUHâHT 

lUiaTHTb 

Mejı 

COÖCTBeHHblM 


“Every third Thursday,” said Mrs. Banks. 

“The best people, madam,” Mary Poppins said, “give 
every second Thursday. Or...” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Banks quickly. 

So her Day Out began. Mary Poppins put on her whitc 
coat and vvhite gloves and took her umbreUa with a parrot’s 
head for a handle under her arm. Mary Poppins liked to look 
her best. And she knew she always looked her best. 

She walked very quickly. But sometimes she stopped near 
a car or shop window to put her hat straight. She didn’t forget 
about her dress and her umbrella. 

So she went to meet her friend, Bert. He was very good 
at drawing pavement pictures. 

It was a fine day and there were some pictures — two 
Bananas, and an Apple, and a head of Queen Elizabeth on the 
pavement. 

“Mary!” Bert cried happily. 

“It’s my Day Out, Bert,” she said. 

“I know, Mary,” he said, “but...” and he looked sadly 
into his cap. There was little money in it. “Business is bad 
today. Pm sorry, I can’t take you to tea today.” 

Mary Poppins thought of the lemon-cakes. What a pity! 
But when she saw Bert’s face and said: 

“That’s ali right, Bert. I really don’t want any tea today.” 
And it was nice of Mary Poppins because she liked lemon-cakes 
very much. 

Bert understood everything but he said nothing. He took 
her hand in his and said: “Look, there is a new picture!” They 
could see big trees, green grass and blue sea in it. “Mary,” he 
said, ‘Tve got an idea! Let’s go there, into the picture?” 
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And he got Mary out of the Street, into the picture. There 
they were, inside it! 

How green it was there and how quiet! What sofi grass 
under their feet! There vvere green lcaves near their hats, and 
little coloured flovvers near their shoes. Mary Poppins looked at 
Bert. Now he had a bright grecn-and-red coat and vvhite trou- 
sers and a new yellow hat. 

“Bert, you look fine!” she cried. 

Bert could not say anything; he was looking at her with 
round eyes! She took a little mirror out of her bag and looked 
into it. Round her shoulders there was a watery bluc dress, on 
her head there was a beautiful blue hat. She was wearing shoes 
with diamonds like a princess. 

So, they went and went and came to a little table. And 
there on a green table was Aftemoon Tea! There were hundreds 
of lemon-cakes on it! 

“Sit down, Madam,” asked a tali man in a black coat. 
Mary Poppins and Bert sat down on little green chairs. 

“Pm the Waiter!” said the man in the black coat. 

“Oh! But I didn’t see you in the picture,” said Mary Pop¬ 
pins. 

“Ah, I was behind the tree,” said the Waiter. 

So, they began their aftemoon tea. They drank a lot of 
tea and fınished ali the cakes. 

“There is nothing to pay,” said the Waiter. “Can you see 
a Merry-go-Round?” And he showed them the way between 
trees. 

“That’s funny,” said she. “I didn’t see it in the picture.” 

They came up to the Merry-go-Round. Mary Poppins 
and Bert jumped on two horses. When the music started, the 
horses left their places! What a surprise! Mary Poppins and Bert 
had a nice ride that day! When they came back, it was nearly 
dark. “I’m very sorry,” the VVaiter said, “but we close at sev¬ 
en. May I show you the Way Out?” 

“It’s a vvonderful picture, Bert!" said Mary Poppins. 
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“Well, I did my best, Mary,” said Ben and they saw a 
large white door. It was made of thick chalk lines. 

“Here you are!” the VVaiter said. “This is the Way Out.” 

“Good-bye and thank you,” said Mary Poppins. Then they 
wcnt through the vvhite door. 

When they went out, the lovely dress and the diamonds 
from her shoes and her beautiful hat disappeared. So did Bert’s 
bright clothes. 

When she came back to Number Seventeen, Jane and 
Michael asked her: 

“Where ha ve you been?” 1 

“In Fairyland,” said Mary Poppins. 

“Did you see Cinderella?” said Jane. 

“Cinderella? Not me... No!” said Mary Poppins. 

“Or Robinson Crusoe?” asked Michael. 

"Robinson Crusoe — no!” said Mary Poppins. 

“Then you have not been to our Fairyland!” 

Mary Poppins gave her greatest sniff. 

“Don’t you know,” she said, “that everybody’s got a 
Fairyland of their own?” 


Activities 

1 CKajKHTe, kto b 3TOÜ r.ıaBe: 

1) had a day out every second Thursday. 

2) drew a head of Queen Elizabeth on the pavement. 

3) loved lemon-cakes. 

4) got an idea to get into the picture. 

5) changed in the picture. 

6) had diamonds on the shoes. 

7) had a ride that day. 

8) paid nothing for the tea and cakes. 

9) was in Fairyland that day. 

1 Where have you been? — Fae Bbi öbuın? 
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2 OnıeTbTe Ha Bonpocu. 

1. How often did Mary Poppins have her day out?._ 

2. What clothes did Mary Poppins put on when she left 
house on her day out? 

3. Who was Bert? 

4. What was Bert good at? 

5. Did Mary Poppins like lemon-cakes or cherry- 
cakes? 

6. What could Mary Poppins see in Bert’s pavement pic- 
tures? 

7. What happened to Bert and Mary when they got into 
the picture? 

8. Why didn’t Mary see the Waiter in the picture? 

9. How much were the cakes? 

10. Did Mary Poppins have a nice day out? 

3 3anojiHHTe nponycKH c.iob3mh h 3 TeKCTa. 

1. Mary Poppins had her Day Out every second 


2. She put on_and took_under 

her arm with a_’s head because she liked 

to look her best. 

3. Bert was her_. 

4. He drew_on the pavement. 

5. It vvas_’s idea to get into the picture. 

6. Mary Poppins and Bert changed a lot. Bert had 

_on and Mary Poppins had_ 

on. 

7. They went through the little wood and came to the 

_with_on it. 

8. They drank_and ate_but they 

paid _to the Waiter and went to the 


9. The jumped on the_and had a ride. 
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10. When they came back it was nearly_and 

_showed then the Way Out. 

4 IlanHiuHTe BTopyıo ı))opMy rjıaro.ıoB u 3anojiHHTe nponycKH 
raarojıOM b npaBmibHOH <J»opMe. 


say 


CKa3aTb 

begin 


HaHHHaTb 

put 


nOJIOJKHTb 

know 


3HaTb 

forget 


3a6biBaTb 

meet 


BCTpeMâTb 

be 


ÖbITb 

go 


hûth 

think 


ayMaTb 

see 


BHİteTb 


1. Yesterday she_: “It is a fine day, so I’m 

going to draw a pavement picture today!” 

2. He_for a long time but he couldn’t get an 

idea. 

3. Where did you_your umbrella? 

4. I’m sorry, I don’t_how to do it. 

5. We_at her birthday party last Sunday. 

6. At our school, lessons_at 8.30. 

7. It is very dark here. I can’t_you well. 

8. They_to the Zoo yesterday to vvatch mon- 

kcys. 

9. Where_you yesterday? — I was at home. 

10. He didn’t give me any presents for my birthday. He 
_about it. 
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CoeaHHHTe napbi 3 htohhmob 
aHIMHHCKHÜ H 3 blK. 

h nepeBezune npea.ıo*CHHH Ha 

best 

light 

dark 

late 

long 

forget 

early 

worst 

remember 

nothing 

everything 

short 

new 

old 


1. ü)KeHH — -lynmaa yneHHua b Kjıacce. 

2. He jho6jho TeMHbie UBeıa. 

3. PaccKaxH MHe KOpOTKyıo CKa3Ky. 

4. Oh npwxojiHT iiOMOtt oneHb ito3Ziho. 

5. Bceraa 3aöbiBaıo tboh HOMep Te;ıe({)OHa. 

6. HH4ero He Bnxy. 3aecb tcmho. 

7. C Hobhm roaoM! 




Chapter 3 
LAUGHING GAS 

Helpful Words 


special 

0 C 06 eHHbIM 

indeed 

Ha caMOM ae/ıe 

to laugh 

CMeaTbca 

füled 

Hano.iHeHHbift 

light 

JicrKHfi 

curious 

JHOÖOriblTHblH 

catching 

3apa3Hbifi 
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That nice aftemoon Mary Poppins took Jane and Michael 
to her uncle, Mr. Wigg. It was a Iong way lo Number Three, 
Robertson Road. But when Mary Poppins rang the bell,.Jhe 
door flew öpen and a thin lady came out. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Wigg,” said Jane. 

“Mrs. Wigg!” said the thin lady. “No, thank you! I’m 
Miss Persimmon and am proud of it!” Jane and Michael looked 
at cach other. They thought that Mr. Wigg was a vcry special 
person if the lady was so glad not to be Mrs. Wigg. 

Jane and Michael follovved Mary Poppins upstairs. 

“Come in! And vvelcome!” called a loud voice from in¬ 
side. 

Mary Poppins opened the door and they came into a nice 
largc room. There was a fıreplace in the corner and in the 
middle of the room there vvas a big table with four cups, bread 
and butter, biscuits, chocolates and a large cherry cake. 

“Nice to see you,” somebody said. Jane and Michael looked 
around but saw nobody. 

“Oh, Uncle Albert — not again! It’s not your birthday, is 
it?” Mary Poppins said and looked up. Jane and Michael looked 
up too and saw a round, fat man in the air. Indeed, he was 
sitting on the air and reading a newspaper. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Wigg, smiling down at them, ‘Tm 
very sorry, but it is my birthday.” he said, looking down at Jane 
and Michael. 

“I can see you’re a little surprised,” said Mr. Wigg. And, 
indeed, their mouths were so wide öpen! “You see, I’m a 
happy şort of man. I can smile and laugh at everything,” said 
Mr. Wigg. 

“But why... ?” said Jane. 

“But how... ?” said Michael. 

“Well, when my birthday comes on Friday and I laugh on 
that day, I bccome filled with Laughing Gas. I can’t kccp on 
the ground. The First funny idea, and Tm up like a balloon!” 
Mr. Wigg said. “And now here it is Friday again and my birth¬ 
day, and you are visiting me. Oh, don’t make me laugh, 
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please...” Mr. Wigg began to laugh loudly. He looked so funny, 
like a big balloon in the air, ihat Jane and Michael started 
laughing too. They laughed. And they laughed. They tried to 
stop, but couldn’t. 

Then a funny thing happened to Jane — she felt herself 
growing lighter and lighter, getting fılled with the air. It was a 
curious and nice feeling. And suddenly, she jumped up in the 
air. 

“Oh, this Laughing Gas is catching!" said Mr. Wigg. 

The next moment Michael flevv up on Mr. Wigg’s knee. 

“Nice to meet you,” said Mr. Wigg to Michael. “It is kind 
of you to come up to me! Because I can’t come down to you!” 
And then he and Michael looked at each other and started to 
laugh again. 

“Wcll, Mary,” said Albert to Mary Poppins, “what about 
you, my dear?” 

“Mary Poppins, Mary Poppins, come up!” said Michael 
and Jane. “Think of something funny!” 

“Ah, she can come up if she wants to,” said Mr. Wigg, 
“even without laughing.” 

“Well,” said Mary Poppins, “it’s ali very silly! But you’re 
ali up there and you can’t get down, so...” 

Then she put her hands down at her sides and vvithout a 
laugh, vvithout even a smile, she flcw up through the air. 

“Now we’re ali comfortable... And we can have tea,” Mr. 
Wigg said. “But ... the table’s down there and we’re up here. 
What shall we do? We’re here and it’s there. It’s a terrible 
tragcdy! But oh, it’s terribly comic!” And he hid his face in his 
hands and laughed loudly. Jane and Michael joined him. Final- 
ly, Mr. Wigg dried his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “we must think of something sad, vcry 
sad. And then we shall get dovvn! Well, I had an aunt Emily. 
She was run över by a bus . 1 Sad. Very sad. Terribly sad. Poor 


She was run över by a bus. — Ee nepeexajı aeToöyc. 
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Aunt Emily. But her umbrella was OK. That was funny, wasn’t 
it?” And he started laughing. 

“Mary, can’t you do something? We want our tea,” he 
said fınally. 

The next moment the table began to jump on its legs. 
Suddenly with ali the cups and plates, it flew up and stopped 
next to them. 

“Good girl!” said Mr. Wigg. “It is my birthday, so we 
vvill begin with the Cake!” 

Then they heard a quick knock at the door. The door 
opened, and there stood Miss Persimmon. 

“I thought, Mr. Wigg,” she began, looking around the 
room, “you want some more hot water... Well, I never!” She 
saw them sitting on the air round the table. “Mr. Wigg, I know 
you are a little special. But to have tea in the air! For a 
gentleman of your age!” 

“But perhaps you vvill, Miss Persimmon!” said Michael. 

“Will what?” said Miss Persimmon. 

“Catch the Laughing Gas, as we did,” said Michael. 

“I hope, young man,” she said, ‘Tll stay on my feet, oh 
dear— what is the matter? I can’t walk, I’m going, I — oh, 
help, HELP!” 

Miss Persimmon flew up and came to the table with the 
jug of hot vvater. Then she tumed and went down again. 

“I must see a doctor. I must see a doctor,” she said again 
and again and ran avvay from the room. 

“IT IS TIME TO GO HOME,” Mary Poppins said seri- 
ously. Suddenly Jane and Michael and Mr. Wigg came down. 
That thought was the fırst sad thought of the aftemoon! 

“What a pity!” Mr. Wigg said. “It’s very sad that you 
must go home.” 

They came back home by bus. Jane and Michael were very 
quiet ali the way. Then Michael said to Mary Poppins: 

“How often does your Uncle get like that?” 

“Like what?” said Mary Poppins sharply. 

“Laughing and going up in the air.” 
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“Up in the air?” Mary Poppins’ voice was angry. “What 
an idea! He is not a balloon!” 

“But he did!” said Michael. “We saw him.” 

“What? My Uncle is a gentleman!" 

Michael and Jane said nothing. “Is it true or isn’t it? 
About Mr. Wigg. Is Mary Poppins right or are w e?” they thought. 


Activities 

1 BbiöepHre npaBiuibHbiH OTBer. 

1. What is true about Mary Poppins? 

a) She didn’t have any relatives. 

b) She liked the vvay she looked like. 

c) She didn’t like his uncle. 

2. What question is not answered? 

a) Why Mr. Wigg is called Mr. Wigg? 

b) When did Mr. Wigg get fılled with Laughing Gas? 

c) What happens to Mr. Wigg when he gets fılled with 
Laughing Gas? 

3. What was Mr. Wigg like? 

a) He was very fiınny. 

b) He was very sad. 

c) He was sometimes very angry with children. 

4. What is true about Mr. Wigg? 

a) Mr. Wigg had a pet. 

b) Mr. Wigg lived alone in his house. 

c) Mr. Wigg had a wife. 

5. Why were Jane and Michael surprised in Mr. Wigg’s room? 

a) They saw nobody the re. 

b) There was a big table vvith four cups there. 

c) Mr. Wigg was sitting on the air. 
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6. What was not true about the Laughing Gas? 

a) It was catching. 

b) When Jane and Michael got it, they grevv lighter. 

c) It was very unpleasant and smelled bad eggs. 

7. How could the children get down? 

a) They remembered about poor Aunt Emily. 

b) They remembered that it was time to go home. 

c) They remembered about school. 

8. What surprised Jane and Michael on their way home? 

a) They went home by bus. 

b) Mary Poppins didn’t talk to them. 

c) Mary Poppins vvas angry when they asked her some 
questions about Mr. VVigg. 

2 CocraBbTe npeziHOJKeHHsı h nepeBejmıe hx Ha pyccKHft hîmk. 


Mr. Wigg 


a very special person. 

A cherry cake 


a nice day for a party. 

A birthday 

is 

a place where Mr. Wigg lives. 

Laughing Gas 


a nice thing to have with tea. 

A balloon 


a toy that flies up in the sky. 

Number Three, 
Robertson Road 


something that makes you 
happy and light. 


3 3anojiHHTe nponycKH npaBHJibHMMH npeajıoraMH. 


at, with, on, dovvn, up, on, of 


Mr. Wigg was a happy man. He could smile and 

laugh_everything. When his birthday came 

_Friday and he laughed on that day, he be- 
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came filled_Laughing Gas. He couldn’t keep 

_the ground. The fırst funny idea, and he was 

_like a balloon! 

He had to think_something sad, very sad. 

Only then he could get_! 

4 AaHTe KpaTKHe otbctm Ha Bonpocu, 3aT6M BUÖepHTe noaxo- 
-iflmee npeAJioaceHHe, qTo6w aonojiHHTb otbct. 

1. Did Mr, Wigg öpen the door to Mary Poppins and the 
children ? 

2. Was Mr. IVigg a special person ? 

3. Was Mr. IVigg a happy şort of man ? 

4. Was Mr. IVigg higfı up in the air when the children 
came? 

5. Did the children start laughing when they saw Mr. IVigg 
in the air? 

a) When Mary Poppins rang the beli, the door flew 
öpen and a thin lady came out. 

b) He vvas reading a nevvspaper. 

c) He could smile and laugh at everything. 

d) They tried to stop but they couldn't. 

e) Miss Persimmon vvas so glad not to be Mrs. Wigg. 

Chapter 4 

MISS LARK’S ANDREVV 
Helpful Words 

c/lOBapb 

rpOMKHH 
KyCOK 


dictionary 

loud 

piece 
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Miss Lark lived in the biggest house in Cherry Tree Lane. 
Ali day they could hear her loud voice: 

“Andrew, where are you?” or 

"Andrevv, put on your coat!” or 

“Andrevv, come to Mother!” 

Was Andrevv a boy? No, he was a dog. A nice small dog 
called Andrevv. Some people said that he looked like a toy-dog. 
But he vvas a dog! 

Andrevv lived like a prince. He slept in his bed; he had 
milk and chocolate for every meal. Andrevv could do vvhat he 
vvanted. His days looked like our birthdays. And when Andrevv 
had his birthday, he had two candles on his cake for every year, 
not one. 

But Andrevv vvasn’t happy. People laughed vvhen they savv 
Andrevv in his best coat or nice boots. 

“Oh, no!” said Michael. “He looks so stupid! And he is 
stupid too!” 

“He is not stupid,” said Mary Poppins. 

And Mary Poppins vvas right. Andrevv vvasn’t stupid at ali. 
You can think that he didn’t love Miss Lark. But he did. She 
alvvays vvas so kind to him! But he didn’t like his life. He vvould 
like to have a nice piece of red meat. He vvanted to be a usual 
dog. And he vvanted to have usual dogs as his friends. 

Sometimes he ran out of his garden. He vvanted to speak to 
a dog. One day Andrevv had a nevv friend. It vvas more than a 
usual dog — it vvas a terrible dog. Ali people vvere happy that he 
vvas not their dog. 

Miss Lark didn’t like Andrevv’s friend. When she savv that 
Andrevv vvas talking to his friend, she called: 

“Andrevv! Come home, my dear! Don’t talk to this dog!” 

But one day Jane and Michael savv Andrevv, ali alone, in 
the park. He vvas running very fast and looked very serious. 

“Hi, Andrevv! VVhere’s your coat?” cried Michael. 

But Andrevv just looked at them both and then turned to 
Mary Poppins. 

“Yap-yap!” said Andrevv very quickly. 
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“Second house on the left,” said Mary Poppins. 

“Yap?” said Andrew. 

“No — no garden.” 

Andrevv barked again. 

“I’m not sure,” said Mary Poppins. “He usually goes home 
at tea-time.” 

And Andrevv ran avvay. 

“What vvas he saying?” Jane and Michael asked together. 

“Nothing special!” said Mary' Poppins, and closed her 
mouth. 

“I think he asked you vvhere somebody lived...” Michael 
began. 

“Well, why are you asking me then?” said Mary' Poppins 
sniffing. “/'w not a dictionary.” 

“Oh, Michael,” said Jane, “Mary' Poppins, teli us vvhat 
Andrevv said to you, please." 

But she did not say. 

When they vvere near their house, they heard Miss Lark’s 
loud cries. She ran and ran about the garden. She looked under 
and up every tree. “Oh Andrevv! Where are you?” she cried 
again and again. 

Then she savv him. Andrevv vvas coming to her and near 
him vvas vvalking a big brovvn dog. 

“Oh, you are OK!” said Miss Lark. “But that terrible dog! 
Shoo! Shoo! Go home!” 

But the dog didn’t go. 

“Go avvay! Go home!” said Miss Lark. “And you, An¬ 
drevv', comc in the house! You mustn’t go for a vvalk vvithout me 
and vvithout your coat.” 

Andrevv barked but did not go. 

“VVhat’s the matter? Come in!” said Miss Lark. 

Andrevv barked again. 

“He says,” said Mary' Poppins, “that he’s not coming in.” 

Miss Lark looked at her in surprise. “Hovv do you knovv 
vvhat my dog says? Of course he will come in.” 

Andrevv barked again. 
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“He vvon’t,” said Mary Poppins. “He will go home only 
with his friend.” 

“No!” said Miss Lark angrily. “That tenible Street dog.will 
never come into my garden.” 

Andrew barked three or four times. 

“And he will go away...” 

“Oh, Andrew, you can't!” Miss Lark was crying. 

Andrew barked and the two dogs got up. 

“Oh, he is going away!” Miss Lark vvas going to cry. “Very 
well, Andrew. This dog can stay. But he vvill slcep in the garden.” 

“He says, madam, that that his friend must sleep in the 
room. Or he will go and sleep in the garden with his friend,” 
said Mary Poppins. 

Andrew got up and vvas rcady to go. 

“Oh, Andrevv!” cried Miss Lark. “Very well, he vvill sleep 
in the room.” 

Andrevv barked again. 

Andrevv barked to his friend “Come on!” and they vvent 
into the house. 

“He isn’t stupid, you sec,” said Jane. 

“No,” said Michael. “But hovv can Mary Poppins... ?” 

“I don’t knovv,” said Jane. “And she’ll never, never, teli us.” 


Activities 

1 3aBepuıırre npezcıoaceHHa. 

1. Andrevv vvas_dog. 

a) a nice small 

b) the happiest 

c) a stupid 

2. Andrevv looked_. 

a) like a toy-dog 

b) like a prince 

c) terrible 
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3. Miss Lark_Andrew. 

a) was afraid of 

b) loved 

c) vvasn’t kind to 

4. Andrevv’s new friend was_. 

a) a toy-dog 

b) a terrible dog 

c) not a Street dog 

5. VVhen Andrevv ran away, Miss Lark was_. 

a) vvorried and unhappy 

b) quiet and sad 

c) angry and hungry 

6. Miss Lark was_to have Andrew’s new friend 

in her house. 

a) happy 

b) pleased 

c) not happy 

2 3ano.niHTe nponycım MoaajibHbiMH r.ıarojıaMH must, mustn’t, 
can, can’t. 

1. You_go for a walk without me. — Te6e 

Hejib3n ryjiHTb 6e3 mchh. 

2. Oh, Andrevv you_go away! — O, 3napıo, 

Tbl He MOHCeiUb yftTHÎ 

3. Ali right, this dog_stay in the garden. — 

Xopomo, 3Ta coöaKa mojkct ocıaTbca b caüy! 

4. This dog_sleep in the garden. — 3ra coöaKa 

AOJDKHa odaTbCH b caüy. 

3 Hanumu, ito: 

1) Tbi üOJDKeH zıe-ıaTb aoMa, b uiKo^e. 

E x a m p 1 e: / must he İp my parents. 
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2) Teöe He;ib3H ae/ıaTb jiOMa, b uiKOJie. 
E x a m p 1 e: I mustn ’t watch TV at night. 


3 ) Tbi Moaceuib aejıaib ziOMa, b ııiKOJie. 
E x a m p 1 e: I can talk on the phone for long. 


4 3anojiHHTe nponycKH HMCHa.MH repoeB: Miss Lark, An d re w, 
Mary Poppins, Jane, Michael. 

_said, “Andrew, you mustn’t go out without 

your coat!” 

_said, “He looks so stupid! And he is stupid too!” 

_said, “Come home, my darling! Don’t talk to 

this dog!” 

_said, “Yap-yap!” 

_said, “Well, if you know, why are you asking 

me? I am not a dictionary.” 

_said, “How do you knovv what my dog says? Of 

course he will come in.” 

_said, “That terrible Street dog will never come 

into my garden.” 

_said, “He says, madam, that that his friend 

must sleep in the room. Or he will go and sleep in the 
garden vvith his friend.” 

_said, “He isn’t stupid after ali.” 


Chapter 5 

THE DANCING COW 

Helpful Words 

Ha y^Hue 
TepflTb 
TejıeHOK 


outside 

to lose (lost, lost) 
calf 
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corner yrojı 

Majesty BbiconecTBO 

throne TpoH 

Jane was in bed. She was very ili. 

“Shall I sit at the window and teli you what is happening 

outside?” 

“Yes, please,” said Jane. 

So Michael came up to the window and cried “Wow!” 

“What is it?” said Jane. 

“A very strange thing. There’s a cow,” said Michael. 

“A cow? In the middle of a tovvn? How funny! Mary Pop- 
pins,” said Jane, “there’s a cow in the Lane.” 

“Yes, and it’s walking very slowly and looking around. I 
think it has lost something.” 

Mary Poppins came up to the window. 

“It’s not funny at ali,” she said. “I knovv that cow. She 
was my Mother’s great friend. The Red Cow lived in the fıeld of 
beautiful yellow flovvers. She had a happy life in her sunny and 
green world. In the moming and in the aftemoon she gave les- 
sons to the Red Calf, her daughter. Then they had supper, and 
the Red Cow showed the Red Calf how to teli good grass from 
bad grass. When her daughter went to sleep, she vvent into a 
corner of the fıeld and thought her own happy thoughts. 

“The Red Cow liked her life and she didn’t want any 
change. But one night she came to the end of her happy 
days. That night the Red Cow got up suddenly and began to 
dance. There was no music but she danced and danced and 
danced. 

“‘What a strange thing!’ said the Red Cow. ‘I don’t like 
dancing, but now I am dancing and I like it.’ 

“At last she got tired and decided to stop. But, to her 
great surprise, she could not stop dancing. She went dancing 
ali the night. In the moming she couldn’t have breakfast because 
she couldn’t stop. In the aftemoon and in the evening she danced 
too. When the second night came, and she stili could not stop, 
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she got very worried. And at the end of a week dancing she was 
very, very, very worried. 

‘“I must go and see the King,’ she said. She danced ou't'of 
the fıeld and went to the King. Ali the people and animals looked 
at the dancing cow vvith a great surprise. But nobody was more 
surprised than the Red Cow herself. 

“At last she came to the Palace vvhere the King lived. 
When the Palace door opened, she danced through the halis to 
the King’s throne. 

“The King was very busy. He was making new Laws. His 
Secretary was writing them dovvn in a little red notebook. 

“‘How many laws?’ asked the King. 

“‘Seventy-two, your Majesty,’ the Secretary said. 

“‘Well, not bad for an hour’s work,’ said the King. He 
stood up and saw the Red Cow. She was dancing to the throne. 

“‘What is that?’ the King asked. 

‘“A Cow, your Majesty!’ she answered. 

“T can see that, but what do you vvant? Be quick, because 
I am a very busy King! And stop dancing,’ the King said in an 
angry voice. 

“That’s my problem, your Majesty. I can’t stop!’ said 
the Red Cow. 

“The Red Cow tried to stop dancing but it was no good. 

“T can’t. It is the seventh day of dancing. And I can’t 
eat. I can’t sleep.’ 

‘“Hm — very strange,’ said the King. ‘What does it feel 

like ?’ 1 

“‘Funny,’ said the Red Cow, ‘it’s a happy feeling, too.’ 

“‘Very funny,’ said the King and looked at the cow very 
carefully. 

“Suddenly he jumped on his feet and cried, ‘Don’t you 
see that? The cow has caught a fallen star on her hom! Now, 
pull it off and this lady can stop dancing and have some break- 
fast.’ 


1 What does it feel like? — 3d. Hto tu HyBCTByeuib? 
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“But the star didn’t come off. Then the King took the 
biggest book but it said nothing about cows with stars on their 
homs. Except the story of the Cow Who Jumped Över the Moon . 1 

“Try that too,’ the King said. 

‘“Try what?’ said the Red Cow. 

‘“Try to jump över the Moon. I think it will help.’ 

“‘Me?’ the Red Cow was very surprised. ‘I am a serious 
animal. Jumping is not good for a lady.’ 

“‘Madam,’ the King said, ‘do you want to go on dancing? 
Do you like to feel hungry and sleepy?’ 

“The Red Cow thought of the sweet yellow flowers and 
soft grass. And she said, Tll try it.’ 

“And they went to the garden. 

“‘Now,’ said the King, ‘One! Two! Three!’ 

“That moment the Red Cow jumped and flew up into the 
sky. She looked down. The King was growing smaller and small- 
er. She went higher and higher through the dark sky. The stars 
were dancing around her like great golden plates. Then she 
closed her eyes because the moonlight was very bright and cold. 
Suddenly the star fell off vvith a great noise. 

“Next moment the Red Cow came down on the Earth 
again. To her great surprise she was in her green fıeld. And she 
stopped dancing! 

“The Red Cow and her daughter had a lovely dinner of 
soft grass and sweet yellow flowers. And she began to live her 
usual life. At first she enjoyed it very much. She was glad to eat 
her breakfast without dancing. She lay down in the grass and 


1 the Cow Who Jumped Över the Moon — CKopee Bccro, HMeeTca 
b BH/iy H3BecTHoe aHr.iHHCKoe aeTCKoe cTHxoTBopeHHe 
Hey, diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fıddle, 

The cow jumped över the moon. 

The little dog laughcd 
To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away vvith the spoon. 
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slept peacefully at night. But one night she began to feel uncom- 
fortable. She wanted something else. But she couldn’t under- 
stand what it was. At last she understood it. İt was the star. She 
thought only about the star. She lost her appetite. One day, 
she went to my Mother and told her the story. 

‘“My dear!’ my Mother said to her. ‘You kno\v, millions 
of stars fail out of the sky every night! But they fail in different 
places.’ 

“‘So Fil go and look for one...’ the Red Cow began, and 
a happy look came into her eyes.” 

Mary Poppins paused. 

“And now she is walking down Cherry Tree Lane,” Jane 

said. 

“Yes,” said Michael, “she is looking for her star.” 


Activities 

1 BbioepHTe npaBiuibHbift OTBer. 

1. Why did Michael cry “Wow!” when he came up to the 
window? 

a) He saw Mary Poppins. 

b) He saw a cow in the Street. 

c) He saw a cow sleeping in the Lane. 

2. Was the Red Cow happy living with her daughter in 
the field? 

a) Yes, she had a happy and quiet life there. 

b) Yes, her life was bright and exciting. 

c) No, she had a boring life there. 

3. Why did the Red Cow start dancing one night? 

a) She caught a fallen star on her horn. 

b) She heard lovely music. 

c) She had her daughter’s birthday party. 
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4. How did the Red Cow feci when she started dancing? 

a) She was surprised. 

b) She was worried. 

c) She was happy. 

5. Why did the Red Cow get vvorried after a week of 
dancing? 

a) She couldn’t stop dancing. 

b) She started to enjoy dancing. 

c) She couldn’t teach her daughter to dance. 

6. How did the King stop the Red Cow dancing? 

a) He told her to stop. 

b) He found the answer in a book. 

c) He pulled the star off her horn. 

7. What was the Red Covv doing in London? 

a) She was going to visit the King. 

b) She was looking for a fallen star. 

c) She vvas looking for Mary Poppins. 

2 Bbipa3HTe CBoe corjıacHe ( That’s true .) h-ih Hecor.ıacne ( That’s 

wrong.). HcnpaBbTe HeBepHbie npe,ı.ıo*eHHH. 

1. The Red Covv had an unhappy life in her sunny and 
green vvorld. 

2. The Red Covv vvanted a change in her life. 

3. One night a strange thing happened to her- she started 
dancing. 

4. She couldn’t stop dancing at night, but she stopped it 
in the morning. 

5. She decided to visit the King because she couldn’t 
dance any more. And she vvanted it so much. 

6. The King helped the Covv. 

7. The King savv a fallen star on the Covv’s horn. 

8. The King took the star off the Covv’s horn. 
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9. The Cow vvanted her star back and she jumped high 
up into the sky to get it. 

10. When the Cow landcd on the Earth she was happy-and 
never remembered the star. 

3 OrBen»Te Ha Bonpocu, oöpamaa BHHMaHHe Ha aprumiH. 

1. Did you have a happy life when you vvere little? 

2. What animals live in the forest? What animals live in 
the fıeld? What animals live in the sea? 

3. What always happens at the end of the lesson? What 
holiday do we have at the end of the year? 

4. If you like the film, you say, ‘What an interesting 
film!’ What do you say if the film is boring/ if the 
moming is cold/ if the exercise is easy? 

5. What do you usually do in the moming/ in the after- 
noon/ in the evening? 

6. What is the fırst letter of the English ABC? What is the 
second letter of the Russian alphabet? 

7. Wherc did the King live? Where does the President 
live in Russia? Who is the author of “Mary Poppins”? 

8. Look around! Is the door öpen? Is the window closed? 
Is anybody in the hail? 

9. Are you a good pupil? Is your uncle a dentist? Is your 
mother a very busy \voman? 

10. Your friend has got a problem. What is the problem? 
You have got a pet, haven’t you? What is the pet? 

4 3ano.iHHTe nponycKH apınK-inMH a/an hjih the , ecjiH 3 to He- 
o6xoahmo. 

_Red Cow lived in_fıeld and had_happy 

life. But one night she came to_end of her happy 

days. That night she suddenly got up and began to dance. 

‘What_strange thing!' she thought. 

At last she got tired but she couldn’t stop dancing. In 

_moming she couldn’t have breakfast. In_after- 
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noon and in_evening she danced too. When_sec- 

ond night came, and she stili could not stop. And at_ 

end of a week dancing she was vcry, vcry, very worried. 

‘I must see_King,’ she said and danced to_ 

King’s palace. When_Palace door opened, she danced 

through_halis to_King’s throne. 

‘What do you want? Be quick, because I am_very 

busy King! And stop dancing,’ the King said in_angry 

voice. 

‘That’s_problem! It is_seventh day of danc¬ 

ing.' 

‘It is_very strange._cow has caught_fall- 

en star on her hom! Now, pull_star off.’ 

But it didn’t come off._King took_biggest 

book but it said nothing about_cows with_stars on 

their homs. Except for_story of the Cow Who Jumped 

Över the Moon. 

OÖBe/iHTe cjiobo. He nooxo;ısımee no CMucjıy. 

1. a cow, a calf, a palace, a hom 

2. a throne, a hail, a door, a fıeld 

3. funny, happy, worried, lovely 

4. a star, the Moon, the Sun, the Earth 

5. a fıeld, a \vindow, grass, a flovver 

6. sweet, angry, soft, nice 

7. the King, the sky, the sunshine, the moonlight 




Chapter 6 
BAD TUESDAY 


Helpful Words 


What an idea! 
bamboo 
to tickle 


Mto 3a Müen! 

6a\ı6yK 

uıeKOTaTb 


That moming Michael got up with a funny feeling. Some- 
thing was wrong with him. 

“What day is i! today, Mary Poppins?” he asked. 
“Tuesday,” said Mary Poppins. “Go and take a shower!” 
He didn’t. The funny feeling got stronger. 
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“I vvon’t,” he said slowly. “I WONT.” 

Ali day nothing vvent right with him. He did the most 
terrible things. And he felt very pleased and glad! 

“You are ili,” said Mrs. Banks, “you will have some 
medicine!” 

“I’m not ili,” said Michael. “I don’t vvant to be good.” 

Suddenly Mary Poppins said to him, “You got out of bed 
the wrong side this moming.” 

“I didn’t,” said Michael. “There is no vvrong side to my bed.” 

“Every bed has a right and a wrong side,” said Mary 
Poppins. 

“Not mine — it’s next to the wall.” 

“Both sides were vvrong this moming! Now, sir,” said 
Mary Poppins. “Let’s go for a vvalk.” 

When they vvere in the park, Michael saw a compass on 
the ground. 

“What is it, Michael?” Jane asked. 

“I vvon’t teli you,” said Michael. 

“Mary Poppins, what is it for?” asked Jane. Mary Pop¬ 
pins took the little box from Michael’s hand. 

“To go round the vvorld with,” said Mary Poppins. 

“What an idea!” said Michael. “It is not a ship! This little 
box can’t take you round the vvorld.” 

Mary Poppins sniffed, turned the compass and said the 
word “North!” 

Suddenly it got very cold, and the vvind vvas very strong! 
Ali around them there vvas a lot of ice and snow. 

“Oh!” cried Jane. “Where are we novv? Where is the park?” 

The next moment a Polar Bear jumped out. He vvas 
standing on his legs. 

“Welcome to the North Pole! You are very cold, aren’t 
you?” the Bear asked in a kind voice. “That’s because you need 
something to eat. What vvould you like? Fish?” 

“Pm afraid vve can’t stay. We’re on our vvay round the 
vvorld. South!” Mary Poppins said to the compass. 

The next moment the air got soft and vvarm. The children 
vvere in a noisy green jungle. 
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“Welcome!” said a large Parrot. “Can you help me, 
Mary Poppins? My vvife’s out and I’m so tired silting on the 
eggs. Well, stay here, and I can get some sleep. Do, Mary 
Poppins! And I’ll get you some bananas.” 

“I’m sorry but we are on our way round the world,” said 
Mary Poppins. Jane and Michael wanted to try some tropical 
fruit but Mary Poppins said, “East!” 

Again the vvorld went round and round — or they went 
round and round the vvorld? 

Now they were among bamboos. A big black animal with 
vvhite spots was sleeping on the ground. It was a Panda in its 
own home and not in a Zoo! 

The Panda opened one black eye. “Oh, it’s you, my 
dear girl,” he said sleepily. “Well, I’ll make a home for you ali 
in a moment.” 

“We are not going to stay,” Mary Poppins said. “We’re 
taking a little trip round the vvorld." 

“Isn’t it strange? Going round the vvorld vvhen you could 
stay here vvith me. My dear children, tickle me behind the 
ears. That alvvays sends me to sleep.” 

In a moment he vvas sleeping peacefully and Mary Pop¬ 
pins said in a lovv voice: “West!” 

Hills and lakes, mountains and forests vvent round and 
round. This time they were on long vvhite seashore. And before 
them there vvas a large black and grey Dolphin vvith her baby. 

“Mary Poppins, you’re just in time for an evening svvim. 
What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, Amelia, vve are just going round the vvorld,” Mary 
Poppins. 

“Wcll, novv for a meal. What vvould you like?” Amelia 
smiled at Jane and Michael, shovving her vvhite teeth. 

“Thank you, Amelia. But vve must be at home in a mo¬ 
ment,” said Mary Poppins. 

“What kind of visit is that? Next time you must stay for 
tea, and vve’ll ali sit together on a rock and sing a song to the 
moon.” Amelia got very sad. 
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“That will be lovely,” said Jane and Michael. 

“Well, bye-bye then!” 

“Bye, Amelia!” Michael and Jane cried. 

“What are you doing, Michael?” The boy heard Mary Pop- 
pins’s cold voice. The sea was not there. There was green grass 
and Jane and the Tvvins and Mary Poppins walking in the Park. 

“Round the world and back in a minute — vvhat a won- 
derful box!” said Jane. 

“It’s a compass. And it's mine,” said Michael. “Give it 
to me!” 

“My compass,” said Mary Poppins and put it into her bag. 

He looked at her very angrily. The strange feeling inside 
him grew worse, and in the evening he grew very naughty. He 
kicked the Tvvins and pulled Jane’s hair. 

“And that,” said Mary Poppins, “is the end.” 

Michael was naughty and hated everybody. He got into 
bed vvithout cleaning his teeth! Suddenly he savv the compass on 
the table and had an idea. 

‘TU takc the compass and go round the vvorld. And they 
vvill never see me again!” He got up, took the compass in his 
hand. 

“North, South, East, Wcst!” he said very quickly. 

He heard a noise and savv four large animals — the Polar 
Bear, the Parrot, the Panda and the Dolphin. They vvere Corn¬ 
ing to him, not kind and friendly, but angry and terrible. 

“Oh! Mary Poppins, help me!” Michael cried and shut 
his eyes. 

Suddenly the animals stopped and then disappeared. 

“Mary Poppins!” he cried again. 

“I can hear you OK,” he heard Mary Poppins’s voice. 

He opened one eye. No angry animals. Then he sat up 
and looked round the room. There vvas nothing there. He vvas in 
his bed. And there vvas no strange feeling inside. He felt quiet 
and happy. 

“What happened?” he asked Mary Poppins. 
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“I told you that it was my compass. Don’t take my things, 
please,” she said. Then she took the compass, put it in her 
pocket and went out of his bedroom. She came back in some 
minutes vvith a cup of hot milk in her hands. 

Michael was drinking the milk very slovvly. How comfortable 
his bed was! How warm it was! How happy he was to be at home! 

Activities 

1 CıtajKHTe, kto b 3TO0 r.ıaBe: 

1) had a funny feeling that day. 

2) was naughty that day. 

3) found a compass in the park. 

4) lived in the North. 

5) lived in the noisy grcen jungle. 

6) wanted to give some bananas to Mary Poppins and the 
children. 

7) lived among the bamboos. 

8) vvantede to sing a song to the Moon vvith Mary Pop¬ 
pins and the children. 

9) vvanted to go round the world alone. 

10) took the compass avvay from Michael. 

2 KoMy npHHaAJieataT 3 th CJiOBa? O&bHCHHTe, no*ıeMy 3 tot re- 
pofi npoH3Hec HX. 

1. I vvon’t! 

2. You got out of bed the vvrong side this moming. 

3. Mary Poppins, what is it for? 

4. Welcome to the North Pole! You are very cold, aren’t 
you? 

5. My vvife’s out and I’m so tired sitting on the eggs. 

6. My dear, tickle me behind the ears. 

7. Next time you must stay for tea, and vve’ll ali sit 
together on a rock and sing a song to the Moon. 
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8. And they will never see me again! 

9. Don’t take my things, please. 

OTBCTbTe Ha Bonpocu. 

1. How did Michael feel when he got up in the moming? 

2. VVhat naughty things did he do in the moming? 

3. VVhat did Michael fınd in the park? VVhat vvas it for? 

4. VVhat place did Jane and Michael visit fırst? 

5. VVhat animals did they meet in their round-the-world 
joumey? 

6. VVhat vvere the animals like? 

7. VVhy did Michael decide to go round the vvorld alone? 

8. VVhat wcre the animals he saw like? VVere they differ- 
ent from those he saw during his fırst joumey? 

9. VVhat did he feel when he vvas drinking the warm milk 
in his comfortable bed? 

10. VVhose compass vvas that? 


rio;ı6epHTe H3 tckcth npmıaraTejibHbie k cjıejyKuuHM cyme- 
CTBHie.'ibHbiM h îano.iHHTe nponycKH. 


funny 

little 

vvrong 

noisy 

terrible 

North 

tropical 

vvhite 


box 

side 

feeling 

jungle 

Pole 

things 

spots 

fruit 


1. That moming Michael got up vvith a_. 

2. Hedidthemost_. 

3. He got out of bed the_that moming. 

4. That_took the children round the vvorld. 

5. First they came to the_. 

6. Next moment the children vvere in a_. 
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7. Michael vvanted to try some_. 

8. They also met a panda — a big black animal with 


5 


IIoaöepHTe Bonpocu k OTBeTaM, a 3aıeM aonHiume Bonpocu 
k flpyroft rpynne otbctob. 


What day is it today? 
What is it for? 

What are you doing here? 
Shall I teli you what is 
happening outside? 

How many laws? 

It’s not your birthday, 
is it? 

What does it feel like? 


To go round the world with. 
Yes, please. 

Seventy-tvvo, your Majesty. 
Tuesday. 

Oh, we are just going round 
the world. 

Funny but it’s a happy feel- 
ing, too. 

Yes, it is! 


1. 

Will you 

? — Yes, please. 

2. 

Would you 

? — No, thank you. 

3. 

Do you 

_? — Never! 

4. 

When did you _ 

? — On Sunday. 

5. 

What 

_? — To ride in the park. 

6. 

How many 

? — Three. 

7. 

What 

_? — Very boring. 

8. 

Where 

_? —Atschool. 
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CoeflHHHTe cjiobo h ero onHcaHHe. 


The polar bear 
The parrot 
The panda 
The dolphin 


ıs 


a laiğe black and vvhite animal that looks 
like a bear and eats bamboo leaves. 
a tropical bird with bright feathers 
that can copy your speech. 
a very clever sea animal like a fısh 
with a long grey pointed nose. 
a large white bear that lives in the 
North Pole. 
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Chapter 7 

THE BIRD WOMAN 


Helpful Words 


daisy 
to feed 

tuppence a bag 
sparrow 
pigeon 
decoration 

there are no cnımbs left 


poMaıuKa, MaprapHTKa 

KOpMHTb 

üBa neHca 3a naKeTHK 

BopoöeH 

ro/ıyöb 

yKpauıeHHe 

He ocTajıocb KpoıııeK 


“May be, she won’t be there,” said Michael. 

“Yes, she will,” said Jane. “She’s always there.” 

Mary Poppins and the children were on the way to the Bird 
Woman! Mary Poppins walked between Jane and Michael. She 
had a new hat on and looked into every shop window. Was the 
hat OK? Didn’t the pink roses turn into daisies? 

At last they came to St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was built a 
long time ago by a man with a bird’s name — Sir Christopher 
Wren.’ That was why so many birds and the Bird Woman lived 
near Sir Christopher Wren’s Cathedral. 

“There she is!” cried Michael suddenly. 

“She’s saying it! She’s saying it!” cried Jane. 

And she was saying it. 

“Feed the birds, tuppence a bag! Feed the birds, tuppence 
a bag! Feed the birds, tuppence a bag!” she said it again and 
again in a high singing voice. 

In her hands the Bird Woman had a lot of little bags full 
of breadcrumbs. She was selling them. There were many birds 
around her. They were flying or walking or eating something. 
Mary Poppins didn’t like them. She alvvays called them “spar- 

1 Christopher Wren — 3HaMeHHTbitt aHniHftcKHfi apxHTeKTop; 
wren — H33BaHHe MajıeHbKoü kophhhcboh nTHHKH 
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rows.” But they were not sparrovvs, they were pigeons. There 
were grey pigeons like Grandmothers; and brown pigeons like 
Uncies; and grey-green, noisy pigeons like Fathcrs. And-the 
silly soft bine pigeons were like Mothers. That’s what Jane and 
Michael thought about them. 

They flew round and round the head of the Bird Woman, 
and when the children came up to her, they suddenly flew away 
and sat on the top of St. Paul’s, laughing and looking down. 

It was Michael’s tum to buy a bag. Jane bought one the day 
before. He came up to the Bird Woman and gave her money. 

“Feed the birds, tuppence a bag!” said the Bird VVoman, 
and she put a bag of crumbs into his hand. 

Michael knew it was no good asking her any questions. He 
and Jane often tried, but she always said, “Feed the birds, 
tuppence a bag!” and nothing more. Just as a cuckoo can only 
say “Cuckoo,” no matter what questions you ask it. 

Jane and Michael and Mary Poppins spread the crumbs in 
a circle on the ground, and one by one, the birds came down 
from St. Paul’s. 

The birds were eating the crumbs and making a great 
noise. They left no crumbs on the ground because it is not polite 
for a pigeon to leave anything on the plate. When the meal was 
fınished the birds flew up and went flying round and round the 
Bird Woman’s head. One of them sat on her hat and looked like 
a hat decoration. And one bird sat on Marry Poppins’s hat and 
took a flower off it. Mary Poppins got very angry and shook an 
umbrella at the bird: “I’ll put you in a pie!” said Mary Poppins. 
Then she called to Jane and Michael. 

“It is time to go,” she said. 

“Good-bye,” said Jane and Michael to the Bird VVoman. 

“Feed the birds,” she replied, smiling. 

They left her, walking with Mary Poppins bctwcen them. 

“What happens when everybody goes away?” said Michael 
to Jane. 

He knew well what happened, but asked Jane because it 
was her story. 
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“At night when everybody goes to bed,” began Jane, “ali 
the birds come down from the top of St. Paul’s and run very 
carefully ali över the ground just to see there are no cnımbs left. 
And when — ” 

“You’ve forgotten the baths.” 

“Oh, yes — they have a bath and clean their wings. And 
when they fly three times round the head of the Bird Woman, 
they...” 

“Do they sit on her shoulders?” 

“Yes, and on her hat.” 

“And some on her knee. Then she looks at them and 
smiles at them and telis them to be good birds.” 

“İn the bird language?” 

“Yes. And when they are ali sleepy and it is time to go to 
sleep, she spreads out her skirts, as a mother hen spreads out 
her wings, and the birds go under the skirts and they sleep 
there till moming.” 

Michael looked at his sister happily. He loved the story 
and was never tired of hearing it. 

“And it’s ali true, isn’t it?” he said, just as he alvvays did. 

“No,” said Mary Poppins, who alvvays said “No.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, who alvvays knew everything... 

Activities 

1 3aBepuHTe npea.ıo*eHHH. 

1. The Bird vvoman was alvvays saying,_ 

a) Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

b) İt is time to go! 

c) Feed the birds, tuppence a bag! 

2. The hands of the Bird Woman were full of_. 

a) breadcrumbs 

b) little bags 

c) pigeons 
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3. The birds were_. 

a) sparrows 

b) cuckoos 

c) pigeons 

4. When the birds were eating the crumbs they were 


a) angry 

b) sleepy 

c) noisy 

5. The birds ate_crumbs the children spread 

in a circle on the ground. 

a) ali the 

b) no 

c) a few 

6. Mary Poppins got angry vvith the bird because the bird 


a) didn’t like her hat 

b) took her pie 

c) took a flower off her hat 

7. _made up a story about the Bird Woman. 

a) Jane 

b) Mary Poppins 

c) Michael 

Pacno:ıo*HTe npea-ıo*eHHfl no nopaaxy. 

1 Ali the birds come down from the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

_The Bird Woman spreads out her skirts and the birds 

sleep under her skirts till moming. 

_The birds have a bath and clean their wings. 

_Some of the birds sit on her shoulders and on her hat 

and some on her knee. 



The Bird Woman looks at them and smiles at them and 
telis them to be good birds. 

The birds fly three times round the head of the Bird 
Woman. 

The birds run very carefully ali över the ground just to 
see there are no crumbs left. 


3anojiHirre nponycıuı cjiûBaMH H3 pümohkh. 



Mar>' Poppins 
the Bird Woman 
a pigeon 
Jane 

an English architect 
pigeons 



1. _looked in every shop window during the 

walks around the City. 

2. Christopher Wren was_. 

3. _lived near Christopher Wren’s Cathedral. 

4. _was saying: “Feed the birds, tuppence a 

bag!” and nothing more. 

5. _was flying round the Bird Woman. 

6. _took a flower from Mary Poppins’ hat. 

7. _made up a story about the Bird Woman. 

8. _sleeps under the Bird Woman’s skirts. 

9. _could speak the bird language. 

10. _didn’t believe Jane’s story. 


BcnoMHirre cboh aercıoıe roflbi h OTBen>Te Ha sonpocu. 

1. Did you like to walk around your town? 

2. Did you feed the birds? 

3. What did you feed them with? 

4. Where did you feed them? 

5. Did you meet any strange people in the place where 
you lived? 
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6. What were they like? 

7. How did they look like? 

8. Did you make up stories about them? 

9. What stories were they? 

3ano^HHTe nponycKH cjlOBaMH H3 TeKcra. 


KpOlUKU 

• coöop 

Kpye 

uıyM 

nupoe 

npOHb 

neemoK 

eoKpyg 

3QKOHHeH 

demeti 

uunna 

eo/ıyöu 

KOpMUtnb 

cepdumbiü 


The Bird Woman lived near St. Paul's_. 

She was selling little bags full of_. There vvere 

many_around her. They flew_the 

Bird Woman, and when the children came up to her, 

they suddenly flew_. 

Michael’s came up to the Bird Woman and gave her 


“_the birds, tuppence a bag!” said the Bird 

Woman. The children spread the crumbs in a_ 

on the ground and the birds came. They were eating the 

crumbs and making a great_. When the meal 

was_the birds flew up and went flying round 

the Bird Woman’s head. One of them sat on her_ 

and one bird sat on Marry Poppins’s hat and took a 

_off it. Mary Poppins got very_and 

cried: “Pil put you in a_!” 





W//Zi 


Chapter 8 
MRS. CORRY 


Helpful Words 


gingerbread 

mysterious 

to shake (shook, shaken) 
hands with 
serious 
dozen 

baker’s dozen 
to stick (stuck, stuck) 
curious 


npHHHK 
3arajıoHHbiM 
3^0p0BaTbCH 3a pyK>' 

cepbe3HbiH 
üIOJKHHa, 12 UJTyK 
nepTOBa nıo)KHHa, 13 UJTyK 
3acTpeBaTb, npmınnaTb 
JlIOÖOnbITHbifö 
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brush 

ladder 

paii 


KMCTOHKa 

JieCTHMLia 

Beüpo 


“Now we are going to buy some gingerbread," said 
Mary Poppins to thc childrcn. Thcy were doing shopping that 
morning. 

The next moment Mary Poppins turned the comer and 
suddenly stopped. Jane and Michael saw a strange shop. It was 
very small and very dark. There was a small dark door betvveen 
the windows, and through it Mary Poppins, Jane and Michael 
came in. 

There wasn’t any lamp inside. The golden light came 
from paper stars lying ali around the shop. They were ginger- 
bread decorations. Mysterious — that’s the right word for that 
shop. 

“Fannie! Annie! Where are you?” Mary Poppins called. 

And the next moment two of the largest people in the 
vvorld appeared and shook hands with Mary Poppins and the 
children. 

“What’s this, what’s this?” A high, thin, little voice came 
from the back of the shop. The next moment Fannie and Annie 
became frightened. 

“What’s going on?” cried the voice. And the vvoman ap¬ 
peared. She was as small and thin as her voice. She looked very 
old with thin hair and a little face. But she ran up to them as 
quickly as a young girl. 

“Mary Poppins, with John and Barbara. What— Jane 
and Michael, too? I haven’t been so surprised since Christopher 
Columbus discovered America!” 

She smiled at the Tvvins so nicely that they stopped crying 
and began to laugh. 

“That’s better!” she said and then she did a very strange 
thing. She broke off two of her fingers and gave them to John 
and Barbara. And the strangest thing was that the next mo- 
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ment she had two new fingers on her hand. Jane and Michael 
saw it. 

“What a pity,” Michael said, “they aren’t chocolate.” 

“Well, they are, sometımes, ,> said Mrs. Corry, **I often 
eat them, if I can’t sleep at night. I think, my dear” — she 
tumed to Mary Poppins, “I think you want some gingerbread. 
Novv, my darlings,” said Mrs. Corry in a soft voice and smiled 
svveetly at Jane and Michael, “vvon’t you come and take some? 
It’s very special today. Hovv many?” 

“Four each,” said Mary Poppins. “That’s tvvelve. One 
dozen.” 

“İMİ make it a Baker’s Dozen — take thirteen,” said Mrs. 
Corry. 

So Jane and Michael chose thirteen bars of gingerbread, 
each with a golden paper star. Michael tried one of them. 

“Good?” asked Mrs. Corry, and then she cried in her 
thin voice: “Hooray, hooray!” Then she stopped and her face 
grew serious. 

“But remember— you must pay.” 

Mary Poppins opened her bag and took out three coins. 
She gave them to Jane and Michael. 

"Novv,” said Mrs. Corry. “Stick the coins on my coat! 
They vvon't come off!” 

Mary Poppins was the first to stick her coin on the Mrs. 
Corry’s coat. And it stuck. Then Jane and Michael put theirs 
on — Jane’s on the right shoulder and Michael’s on the left 
one. 

“Hovv strange!” said Jane. 

“I’m afraid vve must be off novv, Mrs. Corry,” said Mary 
Poppins. 

“Well, my dear Miss Poppins, it has been a very pleas- 
ant visit. And you’ll come again soon, vvon’t you, vvith Jane 
and Michael and the Tvvins?” 

They nodded. Then Mrs. Corry came closer to the chil- 
dren vvith a curious look on her face. 
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“I vvonder,” she said, “what you will do with the paper 
stars?” 

“Oh, vve’ll keep them,” said Jane. “We always do.’*' 

“Ah — you keep them! And I vvonder vvhere you keep 
them?” 

“Well,” Jane began, “my paper stars are ali in the box 
under the table and...” 

“My stars are in a shoe-box on the first shelf of the ward- 
robe,” said Michael. 

“Box under the table and shoe-box in the vvardrobe,” said 
Mrs. Corry and looked at Mary Poppins. You could see some 
secret passed betvveen them. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Corry, “that is very interesting. And 
now, good-bye!” 

Suddenly Jane and Michael found themselves outside. They 
turned and didn’t see the shop. 

“How strangc!” said Jane, “but the gingerbread is very 
good.” 

And they were so busy eating their gingerbread that they 
forgot how very strange it was. They remembered it again that 
night vvhen they were in bed. 

“Jane!” called Michael. “I can hear someone coming up 
the stairs!” 

The door opened and somebody came into the room. It 
was Mary Poppins. She moved about the room softly with quick 
secret movements. First she took Jane’s box, opened it and shut 
it quickly. Then she opened the vvardrobe and took something 
out. Then she vvent out. 

In the garden somebody vvas speaking in a low voice. 
There vvere some people there. Jane and Michael got out of bed 
and came up to the vvindovv. They saw a little figüre and two 
gigantic ones near their gate. 

“Mrs. Corry with Fannie and Annie,” said Jane. 

Fannie had two long ladders on her shoulder and Annie 
had a large pail of something that looked like glue and a large 
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brush. Then the front door opened and Mary Poppins came 
to meet them. She had a baskel on her arm, and in the 
basket there vvas something. It gave out a soft, mysterious 
üght. 

“Come on, we must hurry! We haven’t much time,” said 
Mrs. Corry. 

Jane and Michael saw them go down Cherry Tree Lane, 
and then they tumed to the left and went up the hill. When they 
got to the top of the hill, where there were no houses but only 
grass and flowers, they stopped. 

“What are they going to do?” asked Michael. But there 
was no need for Jane to ansvver because they could see what was 
happening. 

Annie and Fannie fıxed the ladder with its one end on the 
ground and the other in the sky. Mrs. Corry took the brush and 
the pail ofglue and climbed the ladder. Mary Poppins with her 
basket climbed the other ladder. 

Then the most surprising thing happened — Mrs. Corry 
started covering the sky with the glue and Mary Poppins took 
something shiny from her basket and fıxed it to the glue. She 
vvas sticking the gingerbread stars to the sky! They understood it 
when she took her hand avvay. When the star vvas placed on the 
sky it began to shine brightly. 

“They are our stars!” said Michael. 

At last it vvas över. Then Mary Poppins and Mrs. Corry 
came dovvn and started their vvay back. 

Jane and Michael looked at each other. Then vvithout a 
vvord they vvent to their boxes vvhere they usually kept the paper 
stars. They vvere empty. 

“But vvhy? But vvhy?” said Michael looking surprisingly at 
his sister. 

Jane said nothing. She thought and thought and thought. 

“What I vvant to knovv,” she said, “is this: are the stars 
made of gold paper or is the gold made of paper stars?” 

But there vvas no ansvver. 
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Activities 


1 PaccTOBbTe npeoJioweHHH no nopsuiKy. 

_ They came into a mysterious shop that was small and 

very dark with the golden light that came from ginger- 
bread decorations. 

_ Jane and Michael got thirteen bars of gingerbread, 

each with a golden paper star on it. 

_ Jane and Michael put the coins on Mrs. Corry’s coat 

and they stuck. 

_ Mary Poppins went to buy the gingerbread. 

_ Jane and Michael told Mrs. Corry vvhere they kept 

their paper stars. 

_ Two gigantic giriş shook hands with Mary Poppins and 

then a small and thin old woman, Mrs. Corry ran up 
to Mary Poppins, Jane and Michael. 

_ Mrs. Corry broke off two of her fıngers and gave to 

the children. 


2 


CoeoHHUTe HÜ3B2HHH r.ıaB h cjıOBa, KOTopue b hhx Bcrpena-iHCb. 


The East Wind 
The Day Out 
Laughing Gas 

Miss Lark’s Andre\v 

The Dancing Cow 

Bad Tuesday 


Uncle, special, birthday party, 
air, grow lighter, funny, have tea 
prince, stupid, usual dog, have 
friends, Street dog, bark 
cherry-trees, nurse, blow, bottle 
of medicine, stravvberry ice, 
sweet lemon juice, milk 
fıeld of yellovv flowers, a happy 
life, strange thing, the King, 
över the Moon 

\vrong side of the bed, compass, 
panda, travel, North Pole, dol- 
phin 

pavement, dravvings, diamonds, 
lemon-cakes, waiter, Merry-go- 
Round 
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The Bird Woman 


Mrs. Corry 


mysterious, gingerbread, ladder, 
pail, stick, gold paper, stars 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, bread- 
crumbs, money, feed, pigeons, 
spread skirts 


3 IlepcBejHTC npc.wowcHHH Ha pyccKHH H3UK, ofipanıaa bhh- 

MaıiHe Ha npHJiaraTejibHue. 

1. Nobody was more surprised than the Red Cow herself. 

2. Then the King took the biggest book but it said nothing 
about cows with stars on their homs. 

3. The King was growing smaller and smaller. 

4. She went higher and higher through the dark sky. 

’• 5. The funny feeling got stronger. 

6. He did the most terrible things. 

7. The strange feeling inside him grew worse, and in the 
evening he grew very naughty. 

8. And the next moment two of the largest people in the 
world appeared. 

9. And the strangest thing was that the next moment she 
had two new fıngers on her hand. 

10. Then Mrs. Corry came closer to the children with a 
curious look on her face. 


4 3ano:iHHTe TaöJiHuy npHJiaraTejibHbiMH b hvjkhoh <J)op.Me h 
nepeBeaHTe npejuıOKeHiuı ea 3 hmhhckhh »3b«. 


long 

longer 

the longest 



the highest 


smaller 


large 



strong 




eleverer 
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1. 3to 6biJi caMbift yîKacHbift jıeHb b Moeft >kh3hh. 

2. Cjioh — He caMoe öojibiuoe acHBOTHoe na 3eM;ıe. 

3. He xymııaa, a — caMaa jıyamaa! 

4. FIojıoftiiH noÖJiH)Ke! 

5. KojiHÖpn — caMaa Ma-ieHbKaa nTHHKa b MHpe. 

6. OHa 6buıa yanB/ıeHa eıııe öo/ibine, aeM a. 

7. MBaH — caMbift MJiamıiHtt b HaıueM Kaacce. 
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8. Moft rıana CHJibHee, neM th. 

9. 3BepecT — caMaa BbicoKaa ropa b MHpe. 

10. Kaıcaa pexa AJiHHHee Bojıru? 

5 OTBerbTe Ha o6mne sonpocbi, Hcno.ib3yn OTBeTbi b paMomıe. 

Yes, it is. / No, it isn 't. 

Yes, they are. / No, they aren 't. 

Yes, there are. / No, there aren 't. 

Yes, I do. / No, I don 't. 

Yes, they do. / No, they don 't. 

Yes, it will. / No, it won ’/. 

Yes, I have. / No, I haven 't. 

». - 

1. Are there any small and dark shops in the place where 
you live? 

2. Do you like gingerbread? 

3. Do Russian people decorate gingerbread vvith golden 
paper? 

4. Will the coin stick if you put it on your coat? 

5. Have you got any collections at home? 

6. Are there any shoe-boxes in your wardrobe? 

7. Are the stars made of gold paper? 

8. Is the gold made of paper stars? 

6 OÖBeouTe cjiobo, He noAxoAflmee no CMbic.ıy. 

1. pail, ladder, grass, brush, glue 

2. gingerbread, tea, biscuit, crumb, cake 

3. lemon juice, milk, stravvberry ice-cream, apple cake, 
orange jam 

4. shop, süpermarket, bank, baker’s, svveet shop 

5. Jane, Mary Poppins, Mrs. Corry, Annie, Fannie 

6. hill, lake, river, sea, ocean 

7. big, naughty, large, gigantic, great 

8. noisy, naughty, bad, stupid, lovely 







Chapter 9 

JOHN AND BARBARA’S STORY 


Helpful Words 


consultations, discussions 
arguments, disputes 
a pain 
grown-ups 

It’s how things happen. 
Ihey’re getting their teeth 
to miss 


KOHCyJIbTaUMH, AMCKyCCHH 
cnopbi, üHcnyTbi 
6o;ib 
B3poc^bie 

Bot TaK h npoHcxo,aHT. 
y hhx npope3aıOTca 3yöbi 
CK}'H3Tb 







One day Jane and Michael were out at a party. Mrs. Banks 
was on the sofa with her feet up and Mary Poppins was making 
the room. The Tvvins, John and Barbara were in their beds. 

“Oh, go away! YouTc in my eyes,” said John in a loud 

voice. 

“Sony!” said the sunlight. “I must move from East to 
West in a day. Sony! Shut your eyes and you vvon’t see me.” 

The golden sunlight went across the room as quick as it 
could because it didn’t want to trouble John. 

“How soft, how sweet you are! I love you,” said Barbara 
to the sunlight. 

“Talking, talking! What a noisy place! There’s always some- 
body talking in this room,” said a voice at the window. 

/ John and Barbara looked up. It was the Black Bird. 

“I like that,” said Mary Poppins. “And what about you? 
Ali day long — non-stop talking. You are vvorse than any spar- 
row, and that’s the truth.” 

The Black Bird looked at Mary Poppins. 

“Well,” he said, “consultations, discussions, arguments, 
disputes — that is my work...” 

“Work!” said John, laughing. 

“And I wasn’t talking to you, young man,” said the Black 
Bird. “I heard you talking for some hours last Saturday. Well, 
I thought you vvould never stop — I couldn’t sleep ali night.” 

“That wasn’t talking,” said John. “I was... I had a pain.” 

But the Black Birds didn’t listen to him. “Well, Barbara, 
have you got anything for me today?” 

“There’s the half of a biscuit,” she said. The Black Bird 
took the biscuit and began to eat it. 

“Thank you!” said Mary Poppins, but he was too busy 
eating the biscuit. 

“I said ‘Thank you!’,” said Mary Poppins a little louder. 

The Black Bird looked up. “Eh — what? Oh, I’m sorry. 
I’ve no time for such useless words.” And he fınished his biscuit. 

The room was very quiet. John put his right foot into his 
mouth. 
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"Why are you doing that?” said Barbara, in her soft voice. 
“There’s nobody to see you.” 

“I knovv,” said John. “But I like to keep in practicC.'The 
grown-ups like my trick so much.” 

“They liked my trick, too,” said Barbara. “Yesterday I 
took off my socks and she said I was so sweet that she would like 
to eat me. She really wanted to eat me, didn’t she?” 

“No. It’s only the idiotic way they talk,” said John. “I don’t 
believe I’ll ever understand them. They are so stupid. And even 
Jane and Michael are stupid sometimes.” 

“Yes,” agreed Barbara, taking off her socks and putting 
them on again. 

“Well,” John went on, “they don’t understand anything 
we say. They don’t understand what other things say. Last 
Monday Jane said that she didn’t understand the language of 
the wind.” 

“1 know,” said Barbara. “Michael thinks that the Black 
Bird says ‘Wee-Twee!’ He doesn’t know that the Black Bird 
speaks English!” 

“They knew önce,” said Mary Poppins. 

“What?” said John and Barbara together. “Really? They 
understood the Bird and the Wind and...” 

“And the language of the sunlight and the stars — of course 
they did! Önce.” 

“But — why have they forgotten it ali?” asked John. 

“Bccause they’ve grovvn older,” explaincd Mary Poppins. 
“Barbara, put on your socks at önce, please.” 

“How silly they are! I shall never forget it when I grow 
up,” said John. 

“Nor I,” said Barbara. 

“Yes you will,” said Mar>' Poppins. 

“We won’t!” said the Twins. 

But the Black Bird laughed. “I say you will. You’ll forget 
because everybody forgets. There never was a boy or a girl 
except, of course, Her.” And he looked at Mary Poppins. 

“But why can she remember?” said John. 
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“She’s diffcrent,” said ıhe Black Bird. “She’s something 
special, you see.” 

The sunlight moved on through the room, outside a light 
wind was blowing among the cherry trees in the Lane. 

“Listen, the vvind’s talking,” said John. “We won’t hear 
that, Mary Poppins?” 

“You’ll hear,” said Mary Poppins, “but you won’t under- 
stand. It’s how things happen.” 

Now John and Barbara were crying loudly. The door 
opened and Mrs. Banks came in. 

“Oh, my sweets, what is it? Why are they crying, Mary 
Poppins?” 

“1 think they’re getting their teeth,” said Mary Poppins. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Banks happily. 

“I don’t want teeth. I will forget ali the things I like,” cried 

John. 

“And I don’t want any teeth,” cried Barbara. 

Mrs. Banks was saying svveet words to her babies and 
John stoppcd crying. He didn’t vvant his Mother to be sad. So 
he stopped crying and gave her a lovely smile. Then Jane stopped 
crying too. Mother gave them a kiss and left the room. 

That moment Mary Poppins smiled a secret smile. 

“Just listen to them!” said the Black Bird. “They think they 
will remember. In a month or two — their teeth will grow, 
they will be one year old — and they vvill forget. They won’t 
even know my name, silly children! Ha! Ha! Ha!” And he flew 
away through the window. 

At last the teeth came through and the Twins had their 
fırst birthday. Next day the Black Bird came back. 

“Hello! Here we are again!” he said happily. “Well, Bar¬ 
bara,” he began in his soft voice, “anything for the old friend 
today?” 

“Ba-loo — ba-loo — ba-loo!” said Barbara, fmishing her 
last biscuit. 

“What’s my name? What’s my name? What’s my name?” 
cried the Black Bird in a loud voice. 
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“Er-umph!” said John. 

The Black Bird understood evcrything. 

“So — it’s happened,” he said quietly to Mary Poppins. 
She noddcd. 

“Oh, well — I knew it. But they didn’t believe it. I shall 
miss them!” and he was göne. 


Activities 

1 BbiöepHTe npaBiLibHUH otbct. 

1. Who were John and Barbara? 

a) They were friends. 

b) They vvere twins. 

c) They vvere Jane’s cousins. 

2. Why vvere John and Barbara in their beds? 

a) It vvas time to go to sleep. 

b) They vvere babies. 

c) They vvere ili. 

3. Who loved the sunlight? 

a) Barbara 

b) John 

c) the Black Bird 

4. What did the Black Bird like doing? 

a) crying at night 

b) talking 

c) saying “Thank you” 

5. Who vvanted to eat Barbara? 

a) her mother 

b) the Black Bird 

c) nobody 
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6. Who could undersland the language of the Wind? 

a) babies 

b) Jane and Michael 

c) Mr. and Mrs. Banks 

7. Hovv does it happen that people forget the language of 
the sunlight and the language of the stars? 

a) They arc out of practice. 

b) They grow older. 

c) They grow stupid. 

8. Why could Mary Poppins remember the language of 
the birds? 

a) She was very clever. 

/ b) She was special. 

c) She didn’t grow older. 

9. Jane didn’t vvant to have her teeth. Why? 

a) She didn’t vvant to forget the language of the Black 
Bird. 

b) She had a pain. 

c) She didn’t like the way the people looked with their 
teeth in their mouths. 

10. Hovv old were the tvvin vvhen they forgot the Bird’s 
language? 

a) They vvere one. 

b) They vvere very old. 

c) They vvere as old as Jane. 

2 CoeAHHHTe napu caob, KOTopbie BCTpe*ıaK>TCH b 3toh r.ıaBc. 
3aTeM 3anojiHHTe nponycKH c hx iiomoiiu>k>. 


loud 

place 

noisy 

voice 

useless 

vvind 

light 

vvords 

secret 

smile 
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1. My teachcr is a kind woman, she never speaks in a 
_at class. 

2. What a_to live! I couldn’t sleep well at 

night. 

3. Stop that! These are_to say. I don’t be- 

lieve you. 

4. What a vvarm day!_is blowing and the sky is 

cloudless. 

5. I am sure she knows somethlng. Look at her_! 


make 

socks 

have 

a smile 

cry 

the room 

take off 

in a loud voice 

give 

a pain 


1. We are having a party tonight, so I have to_ 

today. 

2. I_in my leg. I think I have broken it. 

3. He didn’t_yesterday. He slept peacefully 

from moming till night. 

4. Don’t_. The floor is cold in the room. 

5. Say ‘cheese’ and_. I am going to take your 

picture. 

3 BbipaîMTe cBoe corjıacııe (7 hat’s true.) hjih Hecorjıacne ( That’s 

tvrong.). HcnpaBbTe HeBepHbie npe;Lio>KeHHH. 

1. The Twins, John and Barbara, didn’t like it vvhen the 
sunlight wcnt across their room. 

2. The Black Bird liked talking. 

3. One day John vvasn’t OK and cried a lot. 

4. Mary Poppins alvvays had a biscuit for the Black Bird. 

5. John and Barbara knew some funny tricks. 

6. Mrs. Banks vvanted to eat Barbara because the baby 
was so sweet. 
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7. Mary Poppins could understand the language of the 
wind and the stars. 

8. Jane and Michael understood the language of the vvind 
when they were babies. 

9. The Twins didn’t want to have their teeth. 

10. When the Twins were one, they forgot the bird lan¬ 
guage. 

4 3ano.iHHTe nponycKH r.ıaro.ıaMH b HacıoaıueM bpcmchh. 

1. You_worse than any sparrovv, and that 

_the truth. (to be) 

2. I_any time for such useless vvords. (to have, 

not) 

3. There_nobody to see you. (to be) 

4. The grovvn-ups_my trick so much. (to like) 

5. I_Fil ever understand them. (to believe, 

not) 

6. They_what other things say. (to understand, 

not) 

7. Michael_that the Black Bird says “Wee- 

Twee!” (to think) 

8. He_that the Black Bird speaks English! (to 

know, not) 


Chapter 10 
FULL MOON 


Helpful Words 


gate 

Bopoıa 

tin 

öamca 

to dive 

HbipflTb 

stork 

)Kypaenb 
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panther 

naHTepa 

to knit 

Bfl33Tb (Ha cnniiax, KplOHKOM) 

skin 

KO>Ka, LUKypa 

belt 

noac, peMeHb 

to protect 

3auiHmaTb 

branch 

BCTBb 


“I vvonder what happenes in the Zoo at night?” asked 
Michael. 

“Çare killed a cat 1 ,” said Mary Poppins angrily and sent 
the children to their beds. Next moment she went away as fast 
as the vvind. 

Suddenly the children heard a voice, “Put on somc clothes! 
Quick!” They dressed and opened the door. There was nobody 
there, but they heard something going down the stairs. Janc and 
Michael follovved. “Quick!” said the voice and they followed it 
down streets. Finally they were in front of the gate. 

“Look!” Jane cried. “It’s the Zoo!” 

“Welcome!” said a big Brovvn Bear. “No money! Here’s 
your ticket.” 

“But wc usually give tickets,” said Jane. 

“Tonight you get them,” said the Bear and smiled. 

Michael looked at the Bear, “1 remember you. Önce I 
gavc you a tin of syrup." 

“You did,” said the Bear. “But you forgot to öpen it. Be 
more careful next time.” 

“Arc you ahvays out at night?” said Michael. 

“No — only vvhen the Birthday falls on a Full Moon.” 

Jane and Michael came into the Zoo. The full Moon was 
up in the sky. It was so bright that the children could see every 
tree, every fiower and every cage too. Zoo animals were out of 
cages. Suddenly tvvo wolvcs ran past the children, talking to a 
very tali stork. In the distance a tiger and a parrot were talk¬ 
ing. Near the Elephant House a fat old gentleman was walking 


Çare killed a cat — 3d. JIıobonbiTHOH BapBape hoc otopbüjIM 
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up and down‘ on his knees, and on his back there were eight little 
monkeys. They were having a nice time, laughing and talking! 

Suddenly they heard an angry voice. 

“Come on! Let’s see lıow you di ve for orangc.” There was 
a pool of water near them and the voice came from it. It was 
a small black Seal: 

“But — but we can’t swim!” said Michael. 

“Really? Why didn’t you learn to svvim when you vvere 
little? Nobody is interested if / can swim or not.” 

Suddenly they saw a big Lion. 

“Oh,” he began, “I can show you the way! Come quickly, 
it is beginning!” 

At last they came up to the Big Cat House. inside there 
vvere'a lot of animals. There were panthers and leopards, wolves, 
tigers and antelopes, monkeys, goats and giraffes. 

“Fantastic, isn’t it?” said the Lion proudly. “Just like the 
dear old jungle days.” 

“Look! The cages are full of people!” said Michael and his 
mouth fell öpen. In one cage two gentlemen in hats vvere stand- 
ing and vvaiting for something. Children of ali ages vvere playing 
in another cage. The animals outside vvatched them vvith great 
interest. Then there vvere three old ladies in raincoats in anoth¬ 
er cage. One of ladies vvas knitting but the other two vvere 
standing and shouting at the animals, “Terrible animals. Go 
avvay. I vvant my tea!” 

“But how did they ali get in there?” Jane asked the Lion. 

“Lost,” said the Lion. “We had to put them somevvhere 
for a night. Some are very dangerous. Don’t go near them! 
Look! The Zookeeper is going to feed them!” 

Jane and Michael saw four Brovvn Bears coming to the 
cage. They opened a small door in each cage and pushed the 
food inside. There vvere bottles of milk for babies, cakes for 
children, cheese sandvviches for the old ladies, meatballs for 
gentlemen. 


1 up and dovvn — Tyaa-cıoaa 
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“Well, that’s the end. I’m afraid we must go.You mustn’t 
be late, it’s her Birthday!” 

They left the Big Cat House and soon stopped near ânoth- 
er small house. The Lion opened the door and pushed the two 
children inside. It was the Snake House! Ali the cages were öpen 
and the snakes were out. And in the middle of the hail the 
children saw Mary Foppins. Jane and Michael could hardly believe 
their eyes. 

Suddenly they heard a hissing voice: “My dear ehildi” 
The King Cobra was coming to Mary Poppins. “İt is long since 
your Birthday fell on a Full Moon.” 

He turned his head to Jane and Michael. 

“And who are these?" he said in his soft voice, looking at 
the children. 

“Jane and Michael Banks,” said Mary Poppins. “My 
friends.” 

“Then they are vveleome.” 

Jane said in a low voice: “He talks as though he were a 
great lord.” 

“He is. He’s the lord of our world‘ — the eleverest and 
most terrible of us ali,” said the Lion. 

The King Cobra smiled, a long, slow, secret smile and 
turned to Mary Poppins, “Cousin,” hissed the King Cobra, “I 
am going to give you my own skin. It is a small present, dear 
Mary, but it may serve for a belt or a pair of shoes — these 
things are always useful, you know.” 

And the King Cobra started to move slowly from side to 
side. Suddenly he gave a long jump and his golden skin fell 
on the floor, and in its place he had a nevv coat of shining 
silver. 

“I will vvrite some nice words on it,” said the King Cobra 
and he wrote something with his tail on the skin. 

“Thank you very much. It’s so kind of you!” Mary Poppins 
was very pleased to get such a vvonderful present. 


1 He’s the lord of our world — 3to Hauı noBe;iHTejib 
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“Listen!” the King Cobra said. “It is time for the Great 
Dance! You raust be off 1 Good-bye, till your next Birthday.” 

Mary Poppins, Jane, Michael and ali the snakes went 
out. The children could hear the animals singing and shouting. 
They saw leopards and lions, camels, bears, parrots, antelopes 
standing around Mary Poppins. Then the animals began to move, 
vvildly crying their Jungle songs and dancing their wild Jungle 
dances. 

Jane and Michael watched the dance. Their friend the 
Lion was dancing with a Zebra, a Wolf was dancing with a 
Rabbit, a Tiger— with an Antelope. 

“I thought, Sir,” Jane said to the King Cobra, “that lions 
and birds, and tigers and little animals are natural enemies.” 

, “You are right. But not on the Birthday,” said the King 
Cobra. “Tonight the small are free from the great and the great 
protect the small. Even I can meet a Goose vvithout any thought 1 2 
of dinner.” 

Birds and animals were now dancing together, round and 
round Mary Popping. The trees vvere moving their branches 
and the Full Moon was also dancing high up in the sky. Jane 
and Michael felt that soft light fell on their faces. 

“They are sleeping and dreaming,” said a soft voice. 

Was it the voice of the King Cobra or their mother’s 
voice? Jane and Michael could not teli... could not teli... 

“I had such a strange dream last night,” said Jane in the 
morning. “I dreamt we vvere at the Zoo and it was Mary Pop- 
pins’ birthday, and animals vvere out of the cages but the people 
vvere inside thcm.’ 

“That’s my dream,” said Michael, looking very surprised. 

“We couldn’t have the same dreams,” said Jane. 

“Are you sure? Do you remember the Lion and the Seal?” 
said Michael. 


1 You must be off. — BaM Haao hath. 

2 vvithout any thought — h najKe He nonyMaıo 
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“Of course I do! And the babies inside the cage, and the 
King Cobra...” 

“Then it wasn’t a dream at ali,” said Jane. “It was true .” 

“Mary Poppins,” she said, “were you at the Zoo last 
night?” 

“At the Zoo? In the middle of the night? I have a Zoo in 
this nursery, thank you,” said Mary Poppins. “Hyenas and or- 
angutans, ali of you. Sit up straight, and no more stupid talk.” 

“Then it was a dream,” Jane said. 

But Michael was looking vvith his mouth öpen at Mary 
Poppins. 

“Jane,” he said, “Jane, look;” and Jane saw what he was 
looking at. Mary Poppins was wearing a belt made of golden 
snake skin, and on it there werc vvords, “A Present from the 
Zoo.” 


Activities 

1 Bupa3HTe CBoe corjıacne ( That’s true.) hjih Hecor.ıacHe ( That’s 

yvrong .). HcnpaBbTe HCBepHbie npe/Uio«eHHH. 

1. Mary Poppins put the children into the bed and vvent 
away as fast as the wind. 

2. Jane and Michael slept peacefully in their beds till the 
morning came. 

3. The voice woke the children up at night and they 
follovved it to the shop. 

4. The children didn’t have money and couldn’t buy a 
ticket to the Zoo. 

5. Animals were out of their cages but people were in¬ 
side them that night. 

6. The Zookeepers gave meat to the people inside the 
cage. 

7. Jane and Michael were special visitors in the Zoo that 
night. 
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8. Jane and Michael found Mary Poppins inside the cagc 
wiıh snakes around her. 

9. King Cobra was Mary Poppins's cousin and he gave 
Mary his skin as a preseni. 

10. Birds and animals were friends at Mary Poppins’s birth- 
day party. 

2 3aBCpiUHTC npCAJlOyKeHHfl. 

1. Jane and Michael had no money but_. 

2. When Jane and Michael came into the Zoo_. 

3. The children were very surprised because_. 

4. The cages werc full of people who_. 

5. İn the Snake House the children could hardly believe 

.* their eyes when_. 

6. The King Cobra gave Mary Poppins a prcscnt. İt was 


7. VVhen it was time for the Great Dance the animals 

startcd_. 

8. Jane and Michael thought it vvasn’t a dream because 


3 


CoeaHHHTe ABe «ıacTH npejun»KeHHH. 


The Moon is ‘full’ whcn 
A ‘Zoo house’ is a building 


that eats fish and lives 
around coasts. 
with long legs and a long 
beak. 


A ‘stork’ is a tali vvhite bird 

A ‘seal’ is a large sea animal 
A ‘raincoat’ is a coat that 

A ‘Zookeeper’ is a person who 
A ‘cobra’ is 


you wear when it is rain- 
ing. 

it is completely round. 
who looks after animals 
in the Zoo. 
where animals live. 
a long and dangerous 
snake. 
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4 IlanHuiHTe CBoe oııpeje.ıeHMe cjiob. 

1. A ‘giraffe’ is_ 

2. A ‘birthday’ is_ 

3. A ‘present’ is_ 

4. A‘Zoo’is_ 

5. A ‘cagc’ is_ 

6. A ‘baby’ is_ 

7. A ‘meatball’ is_ ; _ 

8. A ‘nursery’ is_ 

5 OÖBejiHTe cjiobo, He no;ıxo;uımee no CMbic.ıy. 

1. meatball, soup, fish, moon, chicken 

2. milk, juicc, tea, cake, coffee 

3. wall, door, hail, nursery, wind 

4. cobra, bear, lion, wolf, tiger 

5. parrot, monkey, stork, pigeon, sparrovv 

6. raincoat, bottle, belt, shoes, hat 

7. present, party, skin, birthday, cake 

8. gentleman, door, lady, boy, baby 

6 IlpoAOJDKHTe nocjıeAOBaTejibHOCTb. 

1. Fruit: grapes, pears,_. 

2. Drinks: vvater, chocolate,_. 

3. Meals: tea, breakfast,_. 

4. People of the family: cousin, uncle,_ 

5. Clothes: jeans, trousers,_. 

6. Animals: antelope, goat,_. 

7. Months: January, March,_. 

8. Days of the weck: Monday, Tuesday,_ 

7 OTBeibTe Ha Bonpocu. 

1. Whcn is your birthday? 

2. Do you always have a party on your birthday? 

3. Who comes to your parties? 
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4. What do your friends say to you on your birthday? 

5. What presents do you like to get? 

6. What presents did you get on your last birthday? 

7. What do you do when your friends come to you? 

8. Do you stay at home or go out at your party? 

9. When do your friends usually go home? 




Chapter 11 

CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 

Helpful Words 


plum 

pram 

hairpin 

curious 
to introduce 
broom 

skipping-rope 

hoop 

top 


C/IHBa 

KOjıacKa (zıeTCKaa) 

3aKOJiKa zuifl bojioc, uınmibKa 

,1K)6onbITHbIH 

3 H 3 KOMHTb 

Meına 

CKaKa-iKa 

oöpyn 

bojihok ( uepyıuKa ) 
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to pay 
on tiptoe 


maraTb 
Ha uı>ınoHKax 


It was Christmas time and Mary Poppms, Jane and Michael 
were going to the Largest Shop to do their Christmas shopping. 
Shop windows vvere full of toys and books and plum cakes. 

“Look, airplanes!” said Michael. 

“Two little black babies — are they chocolate?” asked Jane. 

“Now we will go in,” Mary Poppins said to Jane and 
Michael. 

It wasn’t easy to choose the presents for ali the family. 

“That will be for Daddy,” said Michael and took a toy 
train with special signals. “I will take çare of it for him whcn he 
goes-to the City.” 

“I think I will get this for Mother,” said Jane and took a 
small doll’s pram, vvhich her Mother always wanted. “Perhaps 
she will give it to me sometimes.” 

After that, Michael chose a packet of hairpins for the 
Twins and a Meccano set 1 for his Mother. 

Jane bought ‘Robinson Crusoe’ for the Tvvins to read when 
they grew up. 

“Now I can read it myself,” she said. “I am sure they will 
give it to me.” 

At last Mary Poppins said: “And it is time to go home.” 

“Just fıve minutes longer,” asked Jane. 

But Mary Poppins said “No” and the children had to go 
with her. Behind them the dolls on the Christmas tree vvere 
saying, “Take me home, somebody!” and the airplanes vvere ali 
trying to fly, “Let me fly! Ah, do let me fly!” 

Jane and Michael hurried avvay, closing their ears to those 
voices. The time in the Toy Department vvas very short. 

And vvhen they vvere going to öpen the shop door, they 
savv a running girl. 

“Look!” said Jane and Michael both togcther. 


Meccano set — Haöop KOHCTpyKTopa 
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“Oh dear!” said Mary Poppins surprisingly. 

The girl had few clothes on. Suddenly she stopped and 
looked around. The girl was looking for someone. Then she Sâw 
Jane, Michael and Mary Poppins. 

“Ah, there you are! Thank you for waiting. I’m afraid I’m 
a little late. Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Yes,” said Jane smiling, “but who are you?" 

“Who am I? Don’t say you don’t know me?” 

The child looked very surprised and then she turned to 
Mary Poppins. 

“She knows me. Don’t you? I’m sure you knovv me!” 

There was a curious look on Mary Poppins’ face: “Does it 
begin with an M?” 

“Of course it does. I’m Maia. I’m the second of the Plei- 
ades 1 . Electra — she’s the eldest — couldn’t come because she’s 
looking after Merope, the baby. Oh, Jane! Oh, Michael! I’ve 
often vvatched you from the sky, and now I’m actually talking to 
you. There is nothing about you I don’t know. 

“Michael doesn’t like to brush his hair. And your Fa- 
ther has got thin hair on the top. I like him. It was he who 
fırst introduced us — don’t you remember? He said one evening 
last summer: ‘Look, there are the Pleiades. Seven stars ali 
together, the smallest in the sky. But there is one of them 
you can’t see.’ He meant Merope, of course. She’s stili too 
young to stay up ali night. She’s such a baby that she has to 
go to bed very early. Some of them up there cali us the Little 
Sisters.” 

“But what are you doing here?” asked Michael, stili very 
surprised. 

“I’ve come down to buy toys for them ali. We can’t get 
away very often, you knovv. We’re so busy making the spring 
rains. Can you help me?” she said and took the children back to 


1 the Pleiades — 3Be3üHoe cKomıeHHe; conıacHO JiereHae, ceMb 
aoMepeft OKeaHHabi lİJieHOHbi Sjıejcrpa, A^KHOHa, KejıeHO, Mafta, 
Crepona, Taureıa h Mepona öbuın npeBpaıueHbi b ceMb 3BC3J 
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the Toy Department. As they went, the people stood and looked 
at them and dropped their bags. 

“Just look at her. She is so cold. What are her parents 
thinking of?” 

But Jane, Michael, Mary Poppins and Maia vvere very 
busy with shopping and didn’t look around. 

“Here we are!” said Maia. “What shall we buy? I vvant 
something for each of my sisters — six of them. First — my eldest 
sister. She's very domestic. What about that nice broom? We 
have so many troubles with star-dust. Now for Taygete. She 
likes dancing. Don’t you think, Jane, a skipping-rope would be 
just the thing for her. Then there’s Alcyone. She’s so quiet. 
Does she vvant anything? A book, do you think, Mary Poppins? 
I hope she vvould like that nice little book. And if she doesn’t, she 
can look at the pictures. I knovv what Celaeno vvants. A hoop. She 
wiil like moming exercises with it up there, in the sky. Shc’ll 
love that red and blue one. Novv there are only the tvvo little 
sisters left. Michael, vvhat vvould you advise for Sterope?” 

“What about a top?” said Michael. 

“What a good ideal She vvill love to vvatch it tuming round 
and round in the sky. And vvhat do you think for Merope, the 
baby, Jane?” 

“John and Barbara,” said Jane, “have rubber ducks!” 

“Oh, Jane, hovv clever you are! A rubber duck for 
Merope, please — a blue one vvith yellovv eyes.” 

Then Michael tumed and said to Mary Poppins. 

“But who vvill pay for the toys?” 

“What did you say?” asked Maia vvith round, surprised 
eyes. “Nobody vvill pay. There is nothing to pay — is there?” 

“Nothing at ali, madam,” the shop assistant said and 
gave her the bag full of toys. 

“Novv w e must go,” she vvent on, taking MichaePs arm. 
“We must ali go home. It’s very late, and I heard your Mother 
telling you that you must be home in time for tea. Besides, I 
must get back, too. Come.” And she led the vvay through the 
shop and out. 
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Outside the shop Jane suddenly said, “Bul there's no 
preseni for her. She’s boughl somelhing for ali ıhe others and 
nothing for herself. Maia has no Chrisimas present.” 

Mary Poppins gavc a quick look into the shop window. 
She saw herself, very nicely dressed, wiih her hat and her new 
gloves on. Then she took off her new gloves and pul ihem on to 
Maia’s hands. 

“There!” she said. “It’s cold today.” 

Maia Iooked at the gloves. They were too big for her 
little hands. She said nothing, but came up to Mary Poppins 
and kissed her. 

“I’ve been so happy,” said Maia. “Don’t forget me, will 

you?” 

The children shook their heads. 

“Good-bye,” said Maia. She stood on tiptoe, lifted up 
her arms and jumped into the air. She began to vvalk the air up 
and up, climbing higher and higher. You could think there vvere 
stairs in the grey sky. 

“What on earth is happening?” somebody asked. 

“But it’s not possible!” said another voice. 

A lot of people were standing with their heads up and 
looking at the girl in the sky. Suddenly they heard the voice of 
the Policeman. 

“What is this? What is going on here?” 

He Iooked up and called angrily: 

“There! Come down! What are you doing up there? Come 
dovvn! We can’t have the girl vvalking through the air. It’s not 
natural!” 

But Maia was going up and up. Then a cloud hid her but 
they kne\v she was behind it. The bright light was coming through 
the dark cloud. 

When Jane, Michael and Mary Poppins came home and 
the children told their story to their Mother, she said: 

“Perhaps...You know, at Christmas time strange things 
happen.” 
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“But what about Mary Poppins’ gloves?” said Jane. “We 
saw her give the gloves to Maia. And she’s not vvearing them 
now!” 

“What, Mary Poppins!” said Mrs. Banks. “Your best 
gloves! You gave them away!” 

Mary Poppins said in her usual cold voice: 

“My gloves are my gloves and I do with them what I 

like!” 


Activities 

1 3aBepnıırre npe ; xnoweHH«. 

4. Jane, Michael and Mary Poppins went to the Largest 
Shop to buy_. 

a) toys for the Twins 

b) a present for Mary Poppins 

c) Christmas presents for their family 

2. The children bought_for their parents. 

a) a packet of hairpins and a book 

b) gloves and airplanes 

c) a toy train, a Meccano set and a doll’s pram 

3. The children bought_for the Twins. 

a) a packet of hairpins and a book 

b) a train and an airplane 

c) some chocolate and a doll’s pram 

4. When Jane, Michael and Mary Poppins \vere going 

out of the shop, they saw_. 

a) two little black babies 

b) some plum cakes 

c) a running girl 
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5. _knew the girl. 

a) Nobody of them 

b) Mary Poppins 

c) Jane 

6. Maia knew a lot about Jane and Michael because she 


a) vvatched ihem from the sky 

b) she often met them in London 

c) Mary Poppins often told her about the Banks family 

7. Maia bought_for herself. 

a) no present 

b) a skipping-rope 

c) a broom 

8. When Maia vvent home, everybody vvas_ 

the way she did it. 

a) frightened of 

b) happyvvith 

c) surprised of 

06ı>sıcHHTe noHeMy: 

1) Jane, Michael and Mary Poppins vvent shopping that 
day. 

2) Michael chose a toy train for his father. 

3) Jane chose a small doll’s pram for her mother in the 
shop. 

4) Jane and Michael didn’t recognize Maia. 

5) the children vvere surprised vvhen they saw Maia. 

6) Maia knew a lot about Jane and Michael. 

7) Maia came to the Shop that evening. 

8) Maia bought a nice broom, a skipping-rope, a book, 
a hoop, a top and two rubber ducks in the Shop. 

9) Maia paid nothing for the toys. 

10) Maia kissed Mary Poppins. 
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3 HanHiıiHTe BTopyıo (Jmpmy rjıarojıoB h 3anojiHHTe nponycKH 
rjıaro.ıoM b npoıne/uueM bppmchh. 


know 


3H3Tb 

pay 


rUiaTHTb 

come 


npHXOiIHTb 

buy 


noKynaTb 

see 


BaaeTb 

be 


6bITb 

stand 


CTOHTb 

have 


MMCTb 


1 . 

Maia 

_a rubber duck for Merope. 

2. 

Maia 

_nothing at the shop. 

3. 

Maia 

_no present for herself. 

4. 

The gloves_ 

too big for Maia’s little hands. 

5. 

Maia 

_to Mary Poppins and kisscd her. 

6. 

Maia 

_ontiptoe, lifled up her armsand 


jumped into the air. 

7. 

A cloud hid Maia but the children that she 

was there. 

8. 

The children _ 

Mary Poppins give her gloves 


to Maia. 


4 3ano.iHHTe nponycKH npej-ioraıviH, jibhhmmh b paMO'iKe. 


to (x2) on (x2) of (xj) for (xj) about 


1. Shop windows were full_toys and books 

and plum cakes. 

2. It vvasn’t easy to choose the prescnts_ali the 

family. 
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3 . 


“I will take çare_the train when Father 

goes to the City,” said Michael. 

4. “ Perhaps Mother will give the doll’s pram_ " 

me sometimes,” said Jane. 

5. The giri was looking_someone. 

6. Thank you_waiting. 

7. There was a curious look_Mary Poppins’ 

face. 

8. I’ve often watched you from the sky, and now I’m 

actually talking_you. 

9. There is nothing_you I don’t knovv. 

10. And your Father has got thin hair_the 

top. 

11. What are her parents thinking_? 


5 


CoejHHHTe anr.iHHCKHe c.ıOBOcoıcTaHHH h hx nepeBoa. 3a- 
TeM cocTaBbTe aıırjiHHCKHe npeaaoaceHHa, HaHHHaa c 


to be full of smth. 
to think of smth. 
to talk to smb. 
to take çare of smb. 
to wait for smth. 
to look for smth. 


HCK3Tb TTO-JIHÖO 

pa3roBapHBaTb c kcm-jihöo 

)KZiaTb HTO-JİHÖO 
3aÖOTHTbCH O KOM-JIHÖO 
ÖbITb nOJTHblM Mero-JIHÖO 
ayMaTb o HeM-anöo 


Chapter 12 
THE WEST WIND 

Helpful Words 

thought 
cross 
chimney 
parcel 


MblC/lb 

CepJtHTblft 
KaMHHHaa Tpyöa 

nocbuiKa, CBepTOK 
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It was the first day of spring. Jane and Michael knew it at 
önce, because they heard Mr. Banks singing in the bathroom, 
and there was only one day in the year when he did that. Then 
he went out into the garden and smclled the air. 

“Hm, I think it is the West Wind. It’s warm today,” he said. 

“Did you hear what he said?” Michael took Jane’s arm. 

“It is the West Wind,” she said slowly. 

They didn’t say a word but they had the same thought. 

They forgot it soon, because everything was fine that 
moming. But trouble began after luneh. 

Jane was in the garden. Michael ran out of the house, 
very red in the face. 

“Look, Jane, look!” he cried. In his hand he had Mary 
Poppins’ compass. 

“The compass?” said Jane. 

Michael suddenly started crying. 

“She gave it to me. Oh, oh, there must be something 
wrong! What is going to happen? She has never given me any- 
thing before.” 

That aftemoon Mary Poppins was very kind. She was think- 
ing about something. At last Michael asked her: 

“Oh, do be eross, Mary Poppins! Do be eross again! It is 
not like you.” 

“Trouble trouble and it will trouble you !” 1 said Mary Pop¬ 
pins crossly, in her usual voice. And the same moment he felt 
a little better. 

“Perhaps it’s only a feeling,” he said to Jane. 

“Perhaps,” said Jane slovvly. 

The vvind grew stronger and stronger. They could hear it 
everyvvhere inside the house: down the chimneys and near the 
windows, even in the Nursery. 

Mary Poppins gave them their supper and took away the 
plates after it. 


1 Trouble trouble and it will trouble you! — umeHemuiH aneıuüc- 
kûh nonoşuna ‘Don’t trouble trouble until trouble troubles you!’ 
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“There!” she said. Then she put one hand on Michael’s 
head and the other on Jane’s shoulder. 

“Now,” she said, “I am just going ofTfor a few minutes.” 

She went out and shut the door quietly behind her. They 
wanted to run after her, but something stopped them. They 
were waiting for her to come back. 

“Hovv silly we are,” said Jane. “Everything’s ali right.” 
But she knew it was not true. They stili sat there at the table, 
vvaiting. 

At last Michael said: “She’s been göne a very long time, 
hasn’t she?” But there was no answer. Suddenly they heard 
somebody shut the front door. 

“Michael!” said Jane, jumping up. 

“Jane!” said Michael, with a white look on his face. 

They ran quickly to the window and looked out. Down, 
stood Mary Poppins, dressed in her coat and hat, with her 
carpet bag in one hand and her umbrella in the other. The 
wind was blowing wildly about her. She smiled at the wind 
and opened the umbrella. The wind got under the umbrella 
and lifted Mary Poppins from the ground. Then it lifted her 
över the front gate and carried her över the cherry trees in 
the Lane. 

“She’s going, Jane, she’s going!” cried Michael. 

Jane and Michael opened the window and cried: “Mary 
Poppins! Mary Poppins, come back!” But she did not hear 
them. She went up into the air. At last she was över the hill and 
the children couldn’t see her. 

“I vvonder if we’ll ever see her again?” said Jane and 
started to take off her clothes because it vvas time to go to sleep. 

“What is this under my pillow?” 

It vvas a small parcel there. When Jane opened it, she 

cried: 

“It’s her picture,” she said. And it vvas! Under it vvas 
vvritten, “Mary Poppins by Bert.” Jane savv that there vvas a 
letter in the parcel too. It said: “Dear Jane, Michael had the 
compass so the picture is for you. Au revoir. Mary Poppins.” 
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Jane didn’t understand the last word, so she asked Michael: 
“What does ‘au revoir’ mean in English?” 

"Au revoir? I think it means ‘To Meet AgainV’ 

Jane and Michael looked at each other. Happiness shone 
in their eyes. They knew what Mary Poppins meant 1 . “That’s 
ali right,” Michael said. “She alvvays does what she says she 
will." 


Activities 

1 Bbi6epHTe npaBiuibHuft otbct. 

I When did Mr. Banks sing in the bathroom? 

a) on the first spring day 

b) when he was happy 

c) when it was warm 

2. What was the weather like that day? 

a) It vvas very cold. 

b) It was warm, but windy. 

c) It was raining hard. 

3. When did the children feci that something was wrong 
that day? 

a) When Jane found a letter from Mary Poppins. 

b) When Michael found a compass. 

c) When Father told them about the West Wind. 

4. When did Mary Poppins leave the Banks family? 

a) in the moming 

b) after supper 

c) on the first of March 


1 what Mary Poppins meant — «no Mapn rionmiHC xoıejıa 3THM 
CKa3aTb 
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5. What is true about the vvay Mary Poppins left the Banks 
family? 

a) She left them by taxi. 

b) The wind took her away. 

c) She took the plane. 

6. What did the children feel vvhen Mary Poppins left 
them? 

a) They vvanted Mary Poppins to come back. 

b) They vvere happy. 

c) They cried for a long time. 

7. How did the children understand that Mary Poppins 
would come back? 

a) She sent them a telegram. 

b) She told them about it. 

c) She wrote about it in her letter to Jane. 

2 Komy npHiuuuıejKaT 3 th c.ıoBa? O kom hjih o ıeM ohh roBO- 
PHT? 

1. She gave it to me. Oh, oh, there must be something 
vvrong! What is going to happen? She has ne ver given 
me anything before. 

2. Oh, do be eross! Do be eross again! It is not like you. 

3. Trouble trouble and it will trouble you! 

4. She’s going, Jane, she’s gping! 

5. Come back! Please, come back! 

6. I vvonder if we’ll ever see her again? 

7. It’s her picture. 

8. She alvvays does what she says she will. 

3 OÖBeflirre c.iobo, He noAXOAflmee no CMbicjıy. 

1. nursery, bathroom, window, kitehen, hail 

2. smell, hear, see, feel, cry 

3. table, bed, garden, chair, wardrobe 
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4. cross, angry, vvrong, funny, stupid 

5. garden, tree, forest, fıeld, jungle 

6. wind, snow, pillow, sun, rain 

7. letler, parcel, picture, telegram, postcard 

3ano.iHirre nponycKH apTHKJiem the , ecjiH 3TO Heo6xoflHMO. 

Suddenly Jane and Michael heard somcbody shut 

_front door. They ran to_window. 

Down, stood _Mary Poppins, dressed in 

_coat, with_carpet bag in one hand 

and her umbrella in_other._wind 

was blowing wildly about her. She smiled at_ 

vvind and opened_umbrella._wind 

göt under_umbrella and lifted_Mary 

Poppins from _ ground. Then it lifted her över_ 

front gate and carried her över_cherry trees in 

_Lane. 

Jane and Michael opened_vvindovv and cried: 

“Mary Poppins! Mary Poppins, come_back!” 

But she did not hear them. She went up into_ 

air. At last she was över_hill and_ 

children couldn’t see her. 

üepeBeAHTe npe^.ıo*;eHHfl Ha aHr;iHHCKHH h3wk, oöpauıaa 
BHMM3HHH Ha OIipeAeaeHHblft apTHKJlb the. 

1. Otkpoh okho! 

2. 3aKpow üBepb, rıoaca^yncTa! 

3. FIocmotph Ha najibTo! rioneMy najibTO rpa3Hoe? 

4. y MeHH b oühoh pyxe cyMKa, a b apyroH nocbUiKa. 

5. Hie 30HTHK? 

6. CeroaHH ayeT cHjibHbifi Bdep. 

7. Mto 3to Ha 3eNLie? 

8. Bo3ityuiHbiH uıapHK B3Jieıejı b B03zıyx. 
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Dear children! 


In this book you will be reading some popular English 
poems. In times göne by parents and grandparents used 
to teli them to their children and grandchildren, and they 
in their tum told them to their children. In this way these 
verses were handed down from generation to generation, 
and then they began to be published in books. 

In this collection are more than 100 English poems. 
They include rhymes, riddles, limericks, ete. Reading 
and learning English verses by heart will give you great 
pleasure and will also be very useful. You will remember 
a lot of new words and expressions and you will leam 
more about English people’s lives. 

The book consists of five seetions: Rhymes about 
Animals; Rhymes about Nature; Rhymes about People; 
Jingles and Wonders; Songs and Riddles. 

The poems in each seetion are arranged according to 
specific topics and in inereasing order of diffıculty. You 
are, therefore, advised to read the book from beginning 
to end without missing anything out. 

If after reading the whole book you want to re-read 
and perhaps leam one of the pieces by heart, a full table 
of contents and an alphabetical index of the fırst lines of 
the poems will help you to find it. 



RHYMES ABOUT ANIMALS 

/' * 

{ 

Bow-wöw, says the dog, 

Mew, mew, says the cat, 

Grunt, grunt, goes the hog, 

And squeak goes the rat. 

Tu-whu, says the owl, 

Caw, caw, says the crow, 

Quack, quack, says the duck, 
And what cuckoos say you know. 

bow-wow, mew, grunt, squeak [skwi:k] n ap. — 

3eyKonodpaotcaHUH 
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to go = to say 

hog — ÖOpOB 

rat — Kpbica 

owl [aul] — coBa 

cuckoo f'kuku:] — KyKyuiKa 


To the Snail 


Snail, snail, put out your 
And I’ll give you bread 

and barley-coms. 


snail [sneıl] — yjiHTKa 

horns [ho:nz] — poacKH (ynumm) 
barley-corns ['balı'ko:nzl — 3epHa aHMeHa 



To the Lady-Bird 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, 

Fly away home, 

Your house is on fire v 

\ 

And your children ali göne; 

Ali except one 
And that’s little Ann 
And she has crept under 
The warming pan. 

lady-bird ['leıdıbad] — 6oao>a KopoBKa 

fly away [s'vveı] home — jıera homoh 

ali göne [gon] — Bce yjıeTejın 

ali except [ık'sept] one — Bce, KpoMe ojihoh 

she has crept — OHa ynoaaaa 

warming ['wo:mrg] pan — rpeaKa 
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There were two blackbirds, 
Sitting on a hill, 

The one named Jack, 

The other named Jill; 

Fly away, Jack! 

Fly away, Jill! 

Come again, Jack! 

Come again, Jill! 

blackbird ['blaekbad] — yepHbin npo3jı 

the one named Jack — on h oro 3Bajm Il> 


Visitor 

Little Robin Redbreast 
Came to visit me; 

This is what he whistled, 

Thank you for my tea. 

visitor ['vızıta] — rocTb 

Robin ['robin] Redbreast ['redbrest] came to visit me — 

MajiHHOBKa npHJieıejıa ko MHe b rocra 

to whistie ['wısl] — CBHCTeTb 


Catch 

Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a tree, 
Up went pussy-cat, and down went he; 
Down came pussy, and away Robin ran; 
Says little Robin Redbreast, 

Catch me if you can. 
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Little Robin Redbreast jumped 

upon a wall, 

Pussy-cat jumped afler him, 

and almost got a fail; 

Little Robin chirped and sang, 

and what did pussy say? 
Pussy-cat said, Mew, 

and Robin jumped away. 

catch — jıOBjıa, noHMKa 

Robin Redbreast sat upon [s'pon] a tree 
MajiHHOBKa cejıa Ha aepeBO 
up went pussy-cat ['pusıkaet] — BBepx 

nojıe3Jia Konuca 

to catch — jıOBHTb, noüMaTb 
and almost ['o:lmoust] got a fail [fal] — 
n nyrb He ynajıa 

chirped [tjapt] and sang — 3aıne6eıa/ıa 
h 3anejıa 


To the Cuckoo 


Cuckoo, cuckoo, what do you do? 
In April I öpen my bili; 

In May I sing ali day; 

In June I change my tüne; 

In July away I fly; 

In August away I must. 


cuckoo ['kuku:] — Kyıcyımca 

bili — KJIIOB 

I change [tjeınd3] my tüne [tju:n] 


a noıo Ha flpyroH jıa 



ıo 





The cuckoo comes in April, 
He sings his song in May; 
In the middle of June 
He changes his tüne, 

And then he flies away. 


to fly away — yjıeTaib 


Little Bird 


Önce I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop, 
And I cried, Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop? 



I was going to the window 
To say, How do you do? 
But he shook his little tail 
And away he flew. 

hop — npbDKOK; noacKaKHBaHHe 

\ 

cried [kraıd] — 3 aıcpHHajı 
shook [fuk] — KanHyjı 
flew [flu:] — yjıeıejı 


A wise old owl sat in an oak, 

The more he heard the less he spoke; 
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The less he spoke the more he heard. 
Why aren’t ali like that wise old bird? 

a wise old owl [aul] sat in an 

oak [ouk] — Myapaa crapaa coBa cnnejıa 

Ha ay6e 

The more [ma:] he heard [had] 

the less he spoke. — HeM öoabuıe OHa 

cjibimajıa, TeM MeHbine OHa roBOpHjıa. 


I had two pigeons bright and gay, 
They flew from me the other day; 
What was the reason they did go? 
I cannot teli for I do not know. 

pigeon ['pıd3in] — roayöb 
bright [braıt] — apıorn 
gay [geı] — Becejibift 
reason ['ri:zn] — npHHHHa 

for — TaK KaK, noTOMy hto 


Mrs. Hen 

Chook, chook, chook, chook, chook; 
Good moming, Mrs. Hen. 

How many chickens have you got? 
Madam, I’ve got ten. 

Four of them are yellow, 

And four of them are brown, 
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And two of them are speckled red, 
The nicest in the town. 



Mrs. ['mısıs] — mhcchc 
to have got = to have 
madam ['maedam] — rocnoxa 
speckled ['spekld] red — necrpo-pbDKMe 



Liftle Jack Sprat 
Önce had a pig; / 
It was not very little, 
Nor yet very big, 

It was not very lean, 

It was not very fat — 

It’s a good pig to grunt, 
Said little Jack Sprat. 


önce [wAns] — HeKor.ua, Korna-To 


not... nor 


He... h He 


lean [li:n] — toihhh 


fat 


»CHpHblH 


to grunt — xpıoKaTb 
said [sed] — CKa3ajı 
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Grig’s Pig 

Grandfa’ Grig 
Had a pig, 

In a fıeld of clover; 

Piggy died, 

Grandfa’ cried, 

And ali the fim was över. 

grandfa’ = grandfather 

clover [’klouva] — KjıeBep 

piggy (= pig) died [daıd] — nopoceHOK yMep 

cried [kraıd] — 3amıaKajı 

fiın — Becejibe, 3a6aBa 


Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 

Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 

Yes, sir, yes, sir, 

Three bags fiili; 

One for the master, 

And one for the dame, 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives down the İane. 

wool [wul] — ınepCTb 
sir [sa:] — cap, rocnoanH 
master ['maşta] — xo33hh 

dame — rocnoaca 
İane — y3Kaa yjıonKa 
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EapameK 


Tbi CKaaaı, öapameK Hain, 
Ckojimco rnepcTH tm HaM aauib? 
He CTpurH MeHa noKa. 

İJaM a luepcra TpH MeuiKa: 
Ohhh MernoK — xo 3 aHHy, 
JUpyroH MernoK — xo 3 aftKe, 

A TpeTHH — aeTaM MaaeHbKHM 

Ha Teıuibie (bycbaiiKM! 


nepeeod C. Mapuıam 


Visitor 


Who’s that ringing at my doorbell? 
A little pussy-cat that isn’t very well 
Rub its little nose with a little 
mutton fat, 

That’s the best cure for a little 
pussy-cat. 


Who’s that ringing [^ 113113 ] at my door¬ 


bell? 


KTO 3TO 3BOHHT B MOK) flBepb? 


isn’t very ['veri] well — HeanopoBa 


to rub 


TepeTb, HarapaTb 


mutton ['mAtn] fat — öapaHHH xcHp 
cure [kjua] — jıeıcapcTBO 




Kindness 


I love little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm, 

And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm. 

So I’ll not pull her tail, 

Nor drive her away, 

But pussy and I 
Very gently will play. 

She shall sit by my side, 

And I’ll give her some food; 
And pussy will love me 
Because I am good. 


kindness ['kaındnıs] 


oöpoTa 


pussy 


pussy-cat 


to hurt — npHHHHHTb ÖOJIb 


Bpe 


3JIO 


harm 

to pull [pul] — THHyTb 

to drive away [s'vveı] — nporomiTb 
gently [kentli] — hokho 


# 


I 

/ 

\ 

Traveller 

Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 

Where have you been? 

I’ve been to London 
To look at the Queen. 

Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, 

What did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse 
Under her chair. 
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traveller ['traevb] — nyremecTBeHHHK 

Where have you been? — Tu e th öbuıa? 

I’ve been (= I have been) to London — 9İ öbuıa b JlonnoHe 
queen [kwi:n] — KOpojıeBa 
to frighten ['fraıtn] — nyraTb 



rocTHx y KopojıeBM 



Dıe th öbuıa cero^HH, KHCKa? 
y KOpojıeBbi y aHDiHÜCKoft. 
Hto tw BHflajıa npH ziBope? 

Bnaajıa MbiuiKy Ha KOBpe. 


üepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


*** 


Where are you going, 

My little kittens? 

We are going to town 
To get us some mittens. 
What! Mittens for kittens! 
Do kittens wear mittens? 
Who ever saw little kittens 
with mittens? 



m: 


kitten ['kıtn] — kotchok 

mitten f'mıtn] — BapeacKa 



The Three Little Kittens 



Three little kittens 
They lost their mittens, 

And they began to cry, 

Oh, mother dear, 

We greatly fear 

Our mittens we have lost. 

Lost your mittens, 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no pie. 
Miew, miew, miew, 

No, you shall have no pie. 
Three little kittens 
They found their mittens, 

And they began to cry, 

Oh, mother dear, 

See here, see here, 

Our mittens we have found! 
Found your mittens, 

You clever kittens, 

Then you shall have some pie. 
Purr, purr, purr, > 

Oh, let us have some pie. 


lost — noTepajiH 
to cry — ıuıaKaTb 

greatly ['greıtlı] — oaeHb 
to fear [fıa] — öoaTbca 
we have lost — mh noıepajın 
naughty ['no:tı] — HenocjıyuiHbm 
pie [paı] — nnpor 
found [faund] — Harnjın 
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üepıaTKH 


IlOTepajiH kothtkh 
Ha nopore nepuaTKH 

H b cjıe3ax npHÖeacajiH homoh: 

— MaMa, MaMa, npocra, 

Mbl He MCüKeM HaÜTH, 

Mbi He MoaceM h3hth nepuaTKHÎ 

— IlOTepajiH nepnancH? 

Bot aypHbie kothtkh! 

R BaM Hbime He aaM rapora. 
May-MHy, He uaM, 

May-MHy, He aaM, 

R BaM HbiHHe He aaM nHpora. 



IIo6exajiH kothtkh, 

OracKajiH nepnaTKH 

H, cMencb, npHöencajiH homoh: 
— MaMa, MaMa, He 3 Jincb, 

IlOTOMy HTO HâUUIHCb, 
riOTOMy HTO HâUIJIHCb nepuaTKHÎ 


— OTbicKajiH nepuaTKH? 

Bot cnacHÖo, kothtkh! 

R 3a 3to BaM uaM nHpora. 

Myp-Myp-Myp, nnpora, 

Myp-Myp-Myp, nnpora, 

R 3a 3 to BaM uaM nnpora! 

İLepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 




RHYMES ABOUT NATURE 

Days in the Month 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November; 
February has twenty-eight alone. 
Ali the rest have thirty-one, 

But leap year coming önce in four 
Gives February one day more. 

hath [haeö] — ycmap. = has 
alone [a'loun] — oühh; tojimco 
ali the rest — Bce oerajibHbie 
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leap year coming önce in four — bhcokochmh roj 

npHXOflfliuHH oühh pa3 b MeTbipe roaa 


•klrk 

It’s raining, it’s pouring, 
The old rnan’s snoring; 
He got into bed 
And bumped his head 
And couldn’t get up 

in the moming. 


it’s ( 


it is) pouring ['parır)] 


to snore [sno:] - xpaneTb 
to bump - yaapflTb(ca) 


— jibeı Kax H3 Beapa 


It’s raining, it’s raining, 
There’s pepper in the box, 
And ali the little ladies 
Are picking up their frocks. 


pepper ['pepa] — nepen 
İady ['leıdı] 


aMa, rocnoaca 


to pick up ['pık'Ap] — noaHHMaib, noaönpaTb 
frock [frok] — ruıaibe 


The Star 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
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Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


twinkle ['twnjkl] — MepuaTb, CBepKaTb 
to wonder f'wAnd3İ — acejıaTb 3HaTb 


Haj 


above [a'bAv] 
diamond f'daısmand] 


ajiMa3, öpHJumaHT 


•klrk 

When the wind blows, 
Then the mili goes; 
When the wind drops, 
Then the mili stops. 


the wind blows — 

mili — MejibHHua 

the wind drops — 



;yeT Beıep 


BeTep npeKpamaeTca 


*** 


March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 


shower ['Jaua] — jiHBCHb 

to bring [briç] forth [fo:0] 

npoH3BOflHTb, poacnaTb 
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üpHMeTa 

BeıpeHO b Mapıe, 

B anpejıe üo)khh — 

B Mae 

<l>Haji0K h JiaHflbiuıeH 

nepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


kkk 

When clouds appear 
Like rocks and towers, 

The earth’s refreshed 
By frequent showers. 

clouds [klaudz] appear [a'pıa] — oöJiaKa noaBJiaıoTCfl 
İlke rocks and towers ['tauszj — noxoxne Ha CKajibi 

h öaniHH 

the earth’s refreshed [n'frejt] — 3 eMjw o 6 HOBjweTCH, 
ocBexcaeTca 

frequent ['fri:kw 3 nt] — nacTbiH 


kkk 

Cut thistles in May, 
They grow in a day; 
Cut them in June, 
That is too soon; 

Cut them in July, 
Then they will die. 
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to cut — pe3an>, cpe3aTb 

thistle ['0ısl] — 6om. ^epTonojıox 
to die [daı] — yMHpaTb, nornöaTb 


•klrk 

A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 

A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 

a swarm [swo:m] of bees [bi:z] — OTejiHHbift pofi 
is worth [wa:0] — ctoht 

a load [loud] of hay [heı] — B03 ceHa 
a silver ['sılva] spoon [spu:n] — cepeöpaHaa jıoaoca 

fly [flaı] — Myxa 


About Weather 

If bees stay at home, 
Rain will soon come; 
If they fly away, 

Fine will be the day. 

bee [bi:] — nnejıa 
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rkicic 


Evening red and moming grey, 

Send the traveller on his way; 
Evening grey and moming red, 

Bring the rain upon his head. 

send the traveller f'traevb] on his way [weı] — nocbuıaıoT 

nyreıuecTBeHHHKa b aopory 


•klrk 

Red sky at night, 

Shepherd’s delight; 

Red sky in the moming, 

Shepherd’s waming. 

shepherd ['Jepad] — nacryx 

delight [dı'laıt] — BOCTopr, BocxmueHne 
waming ['wo:mr)] — npeaocTepeaceHHe, npeaynpe*aeHHe 


•kirk 

When the dew is on the grass, 
Rain will never come to pass. 

A sunshiny shower 
Won’t last half an hour. 

dew [dju:] — poca 

will never come to pass [pars] — HUKoraa He npmeT 
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a sunshiny ['sAnJaını] shower ['Jaua] — rpHÖHOH aojfmb 
to last [lcust] — npoflOjracaTbCH, zuiHTbca 


rklrk 

Mackerel sky, 
Mackerel sky, 

Not long wet 
And not long dry. 

mackerel ['maekrel] sky — Heöo öapauiKaMH 

Wet — flO*aJIHBbIH, CbipOH 

dry [draı] — 3acyıujiHBbra, cvxoh 






RHYMES ABOUT PEOPLE 


How many days has my baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


Go to bed, Tom, 
Go to bed, Tom, 
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Tired or not, Tom, 
Go to bed, Tom. 


Jerry Hail 

Jerry Hail, 

He is so small, 

A rat could eat him, 
Hat and ali. 


rat — Kpwca 


Robin Hood 

Robin Hood 

Has göne to the wood; 

He’ll come back again 
If we are good. 

has göne [gon] to the wood [wud] — nouıejı b jıec 
if we are good — eora mu öyaeM xopouihmh 


Little fishes in a brook, 

Father caught them on a hook, 
Mother fried them in a pan, 
Johnnie eats them like a man. 


brook — pyneH 

caught [ko:t] them on a hook 

fried [fraıd] them in a pan — 


noHMajı Ha KpiOHOK 

noaacapHjıa hx Ha CKOBopoaıce 
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Tommy Tittlemouse 

Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house; 

He caught fishes 
In other men’s ditches. 

caught [ko:t] — jiobhji 
ditch [dit/] — KaHaBa, poB 



•klrk 

One, two, three, four, 
Mary’s at the cottage door, 
Five, six, seven, eight, 
Eating cherries ofF a plate. 


cottage ['kotıd3İ 
cherry f't/en] — 


3aropoflHbift aoM, KOTTeaac 


BHIIIHH 


Irk* 

One, two, three, four, five, 
Önce I caught a fish alive, 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
Then I let it go again. 

Why did you let it go? 

Because it bit my finger so. 
Which finger did it bite? 

The little finger on the right. 


alive [s'laıv] — aoiBoft 
I let it go — a omycTnn ee 
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becaılse [bı'koz] it bit my finger ['fııjgs] so — noTOMy hto 
OHa TaK yKycmıa moh nanen 
to bite — KycaTb(ca) 


Betty Blue 

Little Betty Blue 
Lost her holiday shoe, 

What can little Betty do? 

Give her another 
To match the other, 

And then she may walk out in two. 


lost 


noTepîL/ıa 


to match — nonxonHTb (noa napy), cooTBeTCTBOBaTb 
she may [meı] walk [wo:k] out [aut] — OHa cmojkct ryjiHTb 


Little Girl 

Little girl, little girl, 

Where have you been? 

I’ve been to see grandmother 
Över the green. 

What did she give you? 

Milk in a can. 

What did you say for it? 
Thank you, Grandam. 


Where have you been? — Fite tm öbuıa? 

över ['ouva] the green — no Ty cTopoHy jıyra, 3a JiyroM 




önaoH 


Grandam ['grasndaem] — ycmap. = Grandmother 
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ManeHbKaa aeBOHica, 

CKaxH, rae tm 6 buıa? 

Bbuıa y CTapoft öaöyuiKH 
Ha tom KOHiıe cejıa. 


— Hto th npuıa y öaöyuiKH? 

— IİHJia c BapeHbeM Ha h. 

— Hto tw cKa3ajıa öaöyımce? 

— «CnacH 6 o» h «npomaft». 



Tlepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


What are little boys made of, made of? 
What are little boys made of? 

Frogs and snails, 

And puppy-dogs’ tails, 

That’s what little boys are made of. 
What are little giriş made of, made of? 
What are little giriş made of? 

Sugar and spice 
And ali things nice, 

That’s what little giriş are made of. 


What are little boys made of...? — 

MaJieHbKHe MaJIbHHKH...? 

frog — JiflryııiKa 

snail [sneıl] — yjiHTKa „ 
puppy-dog f'pApıdog] — meHOK 
sugar ['Juga] — caxap 

spice [spaıs] — cnenna, npHHOCTb 


H3 nero cnejıaHbi 



MajlbMHKH H IieBOHKH 


H 3 nero TOJibKO cnejıaHbi Majib'imcH? 

H3 Hero TOJibKO CJieJiaHbl MaJIbHHKH? 

H 3 KOJiıoneK, paKyuıeK h 3ejıeHbix JiaryıneK — 
Bot H3 3T0T0 CfleJiaHbl MaJIbHHKH. 

Ü3 4er0 TOJibKO CJieJiaHbl HeB04KH? 

Ü3 aero TOJibKO cjıejıaHbi neBoaKH? 

PÎ3 KOH(J)eT H nHpOJKHbIX, 

H CJiaCTefi BCeB03M0XHbIX — 

Bot H3 3toto cnejıaHbi neB04KH. 

JJepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


Good Counsel for Children 

Go to bed late, 

Stay very small; 

Go to bed early, 

Grow very tali. 

One thing at a time 
And that done well, 

Is a very good rule, 

As many can teli. 

Good, better, best; 

Never rest 

Till “good” be “better”, 

And “better” “best”. 

counsel ['kaunssl] — cobct 
late — no3HHO 
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to stay [steı] — ocıaBaTbca 
tali [to:lj — bmcokhh 


time 


pa3 


done [dAn] well — cnejıaHo xopoıuo 


rule 


npaBUJio 


as many can teli — Kaıc Moryr CKa3aTb MHorae 
never ['neva] rest — HHKoraa He ycnoKaHBaftca 




M 


o Tex nop noKa 




Elsie Marley is grown so fine, 

She won’t get up to feed the swine, 
But lies in bed till eight or nine 
Lazy Elsie Marley. 


is grown [groun] — pacıeT 

she won’t get up to feed 


the swine 


OHa He xoneT BCTaBatb 


KOpMHTb CBMHeM 

to lie [laı] — JieacaTb 

lazy 


JieHHBblH 



William McTrimbletoe 

William McTrimbletoe, 

He’s a good fisherman, 
Catches fishes, 

Puts them in dishes, 
Catches hens, 

Puts them in pens; 

Some lay eggs, 
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Some lay none, 

William McTrimbletoe, 

He doesn’t eat one. 

fisherman ['fıfaman] — pbiöaıc, pbiöojıOB 

tO Catch — JlOBMTb 

dish — öjııoao, TapejiKa 

pen — HeöojibiuoH 3aroH (dm tımuu,u, cKoma) 

to lay eggs — OTKJiaubiBaTb aftua 
none [nAn] — hhhto, hhkto 


Gregory Griggs 

Gregory Griggs, Gregory 

Griggs, 

Had twenty-seven difFerent 

wigs. 

He wore them up, he wore 

them down, 
To please the people of the 

town; 

He wore them east, he wore 

them west, 

But he never could teli 
Which he loved the best. 

wig — napHK 
to please — HpaBHTbca 

east — boctok 
west — 3anaa 

never ['neva] could [kud] teli which [wıtj] he loved [Lvvd] 
the best — mucoma He Mor CKa3aTb, KaKOH oh jiioöht 
öojibme Bcero 
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Dob and Mob 


There was a man, 

And his name was Dob, 
And he had a wife, 

And her name was Mob. 
And he had a dog, 

And he called it Bob, 
And she had a cat, 
Called Chitterabob. 

Bob, says Dob; 
Chitterabob, says Mob. 
Bob was Dob’s dog, 
Chitterabob Mob’s cat. 

wife — aceHa 

to cali [ka:!] — Ha3biBaTb 


Dame Trot 

Dame Trot and her cat 
Sat down for a chat; 

The Dame sat on this side 
And puss sat on that. 


Puss, says the Dame, 
Can you catch a rat, 

Or a mouse in the dark? 
Purr, says the cat. 


aaMa, rocnoaca 


dame 

sat down [daun] for a chat - cejın 

noroBopHTb 
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sat on this side — cejıa c oahoü CTopoHbi 
puss [pus] — Kome^iKa, KHCKa 
catch a rat — noiiMaTb Kpbicy 
in the dark — b TeMHOTe 

purr [pa:] — Myp 

Pa3roBop 

TeTH TpOT H KOUIKa 

CejiH y OKOuiKa, 

CejiH pflflOM BenepKOM 

ÜOÖOJITaTb HeMHOXKO, 

TpOT cnpocHJia: — Khc-khc-khc, 

Tbi JioBHTb yMeeuib Kpbic? 

— Mypp!.. — CKa3ajıa Konuca, 

ÜOMOJIHaB HeMHOXKO. 

IJepeeod C. Mapuıam 


Hector Protector 

Hector Protector was dressed ali in green; 
Hector Protector was sent to the Queen. 
The Queen did not like him, 

No more did the King; 

So Hector Protector was sent back again. 

Protector [pra'tekta] — npoTeıcrop (e Anejıuu 

XV-XVI eeKoe ocpunuajibHbiü mumyjı neKomopux 
8bicoKonocmaejıeHHbix eocydapcmeembac denmej leü) 

was dressed — 6buı oaeT 

was sent — 6buı nocjıaH 
queen [kwi:n] — KOpojıeBa 

no more did the king — He noHpaBHJica oh h Kopojııo 
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reKTOp- üpOTeKTOp 


reKTop-üpoTeKTop 
Bo BceM 6buı 3ejıeHOM. 

r eKTOp- ÜpOTeKTOp 

Ilpe,acTajı nepea tpohom 

YbH, KOpOJIIO 

He noHpaBHJicH 

Oh, 

H reKTop-IIpoTeKTop 
OTnpaBHJica 

Boh. 



IIepeeod C. Mapuıana 


Robin and Richard 

Robin and Richard 

Were two pretty men, 
They lay in bed 
Tül the clock struck ten; 
Then up starts Robin 
And looks at the sky, 
Oh, brother Richard, 
The sun’s very high. 
You go before 
With a bottle and bag, 
And I will come after 
On little Jack Nag. 


pretty ['pntı] — npHBjıetfaTejibHbiH 
lay [leı] 


jıeacajm 


till the clock struck ten 

He npoÖHjra aecflTb 




M 


o Tex nop, noKa nacbi 
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to start — BCKOHHTb (c nocTejiH) 

bottle — öyTbuiKa 



The Dame of Dundee 

There was an old woman 
Who lived in Dundee, 

And in her back garden 
There grew a plum-tree; 
The plums they grew rotten 
Before they grey ripe, 

And she sold them 
Three farthings a pint. 


plum — cjiHBa 

grew [gru:] rotten ['rotn] — craHOBHJiHCb rmuibiMH 

before they grew ripe [raıp] 

sold [sould] — npoaaBana 

three farthings ['faıöıpz] a pint [paınt] — Tpn (J)apTHHra 




[O TOTO, KaK OHH C03peBaJIH 


1 


3a o^Hy nHHTy 


2 


Abram Brown 

Old Abram Brown is dead and göne, 
You’ll never see him more; 

He used to wear a long brown coat 
That buttoned down before. 


1 (J)apTHHr — cTapHHHan aHHiHHCKaa 6p0H30Baa MejiKaa MOHeTa (0,25 neHHH), 
Bbiuuıa H3 ynoTpeöiieHHH b nepBOH nojıoBHHe XIX Beıca 

2 nHHTa — Mepa cmkocth (okojio 0,5 ji) 
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is dead [ded] and göne [gon] — yMep 

more [mo:] — öojibiııe 

he used to wear [wea] — oh oömhho hochji 

to button ['bAtnl — 3acTerHBaTb(ca) Ha nyroBHHbi 


Solom on Grundy 


Solomon Grundy, 

Bom on a Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ili on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday. 

This is the end 
Of Solomon Grundy. 


bora..., christened ['knsnd] ..., 

OKpemeH..., acemuıca 
took ili — 3a6ojıejı 

died [daıd] buried ['bend] — 
end — KOHeu 


married — 


pOflHJICfl.. 


yMep..., noxopOHeH 


For want of a nail 
The shoe was lost, 
For want of a shoe 
The horse was lost, 
For want of a horse 
The rider was lost, 



For want of a rider 
The battle was lost, 

For want of a battle 
The kingdom was lost, 

And ali for the want 
Of a horse shoe nail. 

for want [wont] of — H3-3a HexBaTKH (HeaocıaTKa) 

nail [neıl] — rB03ab 

the shoe [fu:] was lost — noaıcoBy noTepajra 
rider — Bcaamnc 

the battle was lost — ÖHTBa nponrpaHa 

kingdom — KopojıeBCTBo 


TB03Jlb H nOAKOBa 

He öbuıo rB03flfl — 

ÜOflKOBa 

üponajıa. 

He öbuıo noaKOBbi — 

Jlomanb 

3axpoMajıa. 

Jloınaab 3axpoMajıa — 

KoMamiHp 

Y6ht. 

KoHHHira pa3ÖHTa, 

- ApMHfl 
Eokht. 

Bpar BCTynaeT 

B ropoa, 

njıeHHbix He maaa,— 
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Orroro, HTO B Ky3HHIie 

He 6buıo 

rB03ZIfl! 


Hepeeod C. MapuıaKa 


This Is the Key 

This is the key of the kingdom: 

In that kingdom there is a city. 

In that city there is a town. 

In that town there is a Street. 

In that Street there is a İane. 

In that İane there is a yard. 

In that yard there is a house. 

In that house there is a room. 

In that room there is a bed. 

On that bed there is a basket. 

In that basket there are some flovvers. 


Flowers in a basket. 

Basket on the bed. 

Bed in the room. 

Room in the house. 

House in the yard. 

Yard in the İane. 

Lane in the Street. 

Street in the town. 

Town in the city. 

City in the kingdom. 

Of the kingdom this is the key. 



KJIIOH OT KOpOJieBCTBa 



İane — y 3 Kaa yjiHua, nepeyjlOK 
yard [ja;d] — ziBop 

basket ['ba:skıt] — Kop 3 HHa 


KjIIO 1 ! 

Bot BaM kjiiom ot KopojıeBCTBa. 

B KopojıeBCTBe — ropoa, 

A b ropoae — yjiHiıa, 

A Ha yjiHue ecTb aBOp. 

Ha JBOpe — BblCOKMH ÜOM. 

B 3tom aoMe — cnajıeHKa. 

B cnajibHe — KOJibiöejibKa. 

B KOJibiöejiH — jıaHflbimeH 

riOJIHafl KOP3HH3. 

Jlanabiuıeft, jıaHflbiuıeft 

IlojiHafl Kop3HHa! 

JlaHflblUIH — B KOp3HHe, 

Kop3HHa — b KOJibiöejibKe. 

KojibiöejibKa — b cnajıeHKö. 

A cnajıeHKa — b ^OMe. 

,H,OM CTOHT epeflH JJBOpa. 

^BOP TJIflflHT Ha yjIHHy. 

A yjiHpa — b ropoae, 

ropon — b KopojıeBCTBe. 

Bot ot KopojıeBCTBa kjiioh, 

Kjiioh ot KOpOJieBCTBa. 

nepeeod C. Mapuıana 
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The House That Jack Built 

( Extract) 

This is the house that Jack built. 
This is the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 



















This is the cow with the crumpled hom, 

That tossed the dog, 

That womed the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the maiden ali forlom, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled hom, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the man ali tattered and tom, 

That kissed the maiden ali forlom, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled hom, 
That tossed the dog, 

That vvorried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

This is the priest ali shaven and shom, 

That married the man ali tattered and tom, 
That kissed the maiden ali forlom, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled hom, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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This is the cock that crowed in the mom, 

That waked the priest ali shaven and shom, 
That married the man ali tattered and tom, 
That kissed the maiden ali forlom, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled hom, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

built [bılt] — nocTponjı 

the malt [molt] that lay — cojıoa 1 , kotopmh jıeacajı 
the rat that ate [et] — Kpbica, KOTopaa ctejıa 
to kili — yÖHBaTb 

worried ['wAnd] the cat — npncıaBajıa k KoniKe 
the cow with the crumpled hora — KOpoBa c corayrbiM 

(3aKpyqeHHbiM) poroM 

to toss — nojıöpacbiBaTb, noziHHMaTb Ha pora 
the maiden ['meıdn] ali forlom [fd'b:n] — aeByniKa, 

COBCeM OflHHOKafl 

to mi l k — flOHTb 

the man ali tattered ['taetad] and tora — ıvıy>KHHHa, Becb 

B JIOXMOTbflX (oÖOpBaHHMH) 

to kiss — nejıoBaib 

the priest [pri:st] ali shaven [’Jeıvn] and shom — 

CBflineHHHK, nOÖpHTblH H nOflCTpHaceHHblH 

to marry ['maen] — aceHHTb, xceHHTbca 

the cock that crowed [kroud] in the mora — neıyx, 

KOTopbift 3aKpH4ajı KyKapeKy yrpoM 

to wake — öy^HTb, npoöyznm» 


1 cojioji — BeıuecTBO H3 npopocııiHx h cmojiotwx 3epeH xjıeöHbix 3JiaKOB, 
ynoTpeöjifleıcfl b nHBOBapeHHH 
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/I,OM, KOTOpblH nOCTpOMJI ^%eK 

Bot flOM, 

KOTOpblH nOCTpOHJI /J)KeK. 

A oto mneHHua, 

KoTopaa b tcmhom nyjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KoTopbm nodpoHJi ^aceK. 

A 3to Becejıaa rroma-cHHHiıa, 
KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT mneHHuy, 
KoTopaa b tbmhom nyjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KOTOpblH nOCTpOHJI flxceK. 


Bot kot, 

KoTopbm nyraeT h jiobht cHHHuy, 
KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT nmeHHuy, 
KoTopaa b tcmhom nyjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KoTopbifi nocTponjı ZtaceK. 


Bot nec 6e3 XBOCTa, 

KOTOpblH 3a UIHBOPOT TpeiIJieT KOTa, 

KoTopbm nyraeT h jiobht cHHHiıy, 
KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT nmeHHiıy, 
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KoTOpaa b tcmhom ayjıaHe xpaHHTca 
B noMe, 

KoTopbiü nocTpoıuı ,Il,aceK. 

A 3to KopoBa 6e3poraa, 

JlarayBinaa eraporo nca 6e3 XBOCTa, 

KOTOpblH 3a UIHBOPOT TpeiUieT KOTa, 

KoTopbiH nyraeT h jiobht CHHHuy, 

KoTOpaa jiobko BopyeT nmeHHuy, 

KoTopaa b tcmhom ayjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KoTopbiH nocTpoHJi flaceK. 

A 3to CTapyuiKa, ceaaa h CTporaa, 

KoTopaa jioht KopoBy 6e3poryıo, 
JlarayBinyıo cıaporo nca 6e3 XBOCTa, 
KoTopbiH 3 a uiHBopoT TpeıuıeT KOTa, 
KoTopbiH nyraeT n jiobht CHHHuy, 

KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT nmeHHny, 

KoTopaa b tcmhom ayjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KoTopbiH nocTpoHJi J^aceK. 

A 3to acHHBbin h tojicthh nacTyx, 

KOTOpblH ÖpaHHTCa C KOpOBHHneft CTporoıo, 

KoTopaa jioht KopoBy 6e3poryıo, 
JlarayBinyıo CTaporo nca 6e3 XBOCTa, 

KOTOpblH 3a IİIHBOpOT TpeiIJieT KOTa, 

KoTopbiH nyraeT h jiobht CHHHuy, 

KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT nıneHHny, 

KoTopaa b tcmhom ayjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KoTopbiH nocTpoıuı flaceK. 

Bot üBa neTyxa, 

KoTopbie öyaaT toto nacTyxa, 
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KOTOpblH ÖpaHHTCfl C KOpOBHHIjeH cTporoıo, 

KoTopaa üoht KopoBy 6e3poryıo, 

JlarayBinyıo cıaporo nca 6e3 XBOCTa, 

KOTOpblH 3a IİIHBOpOT TpeiUieT KOTa, 

KoTopbift nyraeT h jiobht cHHimy, 

KoTopaa jiobko BopyeT nmemmy, 

KoTopaa b tcmhom ayjıaHe xpaHHTca 

B aoMe, 

KOTOpblH nOCTpOHJI ^l,xeK. 

nepeeod C. Mapuıam 
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JINGLES AND \VONDERS 1 


içki: 

Higglety, pigglety, pop! 

The dog has eaten the mop; 
The pig’s in a hurry, 

The cat’s in a flurry, 
Higglety, pigglety, pop! 

has eaten ptin] the mop — cbejıa uiBaöpy 

to be in a hurry ['1un] — ToponHTbca, cneuiHTb 


1 Jingles and Wonders ~ ph(J>mobkh h HeöbiJiHiibi 
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to be in a flurry ['fUn] — öecnoKOHTbca, BOJiHOBaTbca 

(ÖbITb B CMHTeHHH) 



•kisis 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 

ran up — noöeacaaa BBepx 
struck — npoÖHjm (o nacax) 





Hey diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped över the moon; 

The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


fiddle 


CKpMmca 


such sport — T3KOH 

cnopT, TaKyıo 3a6aBy 

the dish ran away [a'weı] 
with the spoon — öjiioao 


yoeacajıo BMecTe c jiojkkoh 
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Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John, 
Went to bed with his trousers on; 

One shoe off, and one shoe on, 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John. 


The Flying Pig 

Dickery, dickery, dare, 

The pig flew up in the air; 

The man in brown 
Soon brought him down, 

Dickery, dickery, dare. 

the flying l'flaıır)] pig — jıeTaıomaa CBHHba 

flew [flu:] up in the air [ea] — nojıeTejıa b B03ayxe 

soon [su:n] — CKopo, BCKope 

brought [bro:t] down [daun] — noacTpejınjı 


Humpty- Dumpty 

Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fail; 

Ali the King’s horses and ali the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 

humpty-dumpty ['hAmptı'd\mptı] — HH3eHbKHH tojicthk, 

KOpOTblUIKa 

sat — cHaejı 

king — Koponb 
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IIIajiTaft-EojrraH 



IHajrraft- Bojuaö 

Cnaejı Ha creHe. 
Hlajrraft- Eojrraft 

CBajiHJica bo CHe 


Bca KopojıeBCKaa KOHHHua, 

Bca KopojıeBCKaa paTb 

He MoaceT 

IHajrraa, 

He MoaceT Eojrraa, 

IHajiTaa-BojiTaa, 

B oaTaa - IH ajiTaa, 

IHajiTaa-EojiTaa coöpaTb. 


Hepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


Washing Up 

When I was a little boy 
I washed my mammy’s dishes; 

I put my finger in my ey e, 

And pulled out golderi fishes. 

pulled [puld] out golden ['gouldn] fishes — BbnacKHBajı 

30JI0Tbie pblÖKH 


Caution 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
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Hang your clothes on a hickory tree 
But don’t go near the water. 

caution ['ko:Jbn] — npeaocTepeaceHHe, npeaynpeacaeHue 
darling ['dedir)] — jhoöhmhh, aoporou 
hang your clothes [klouöz] — noBecb cboio oaeacay 
hickory ['hıkan] — rmcopH (pod cee.-ajuep. opeıuHUKa) 


Tom Tittlemouse 

Little Tom Tittlemouse 
Lived in a bell-house; 

The bell-house broke, 

And Tom Tittlemouse woke. 

bell-house — aoM-KOJioKOJibHHK 
broke — pa3ÖHjıcfl, cjıoMajıca 

woke — npocHyjıca 

Doctor Foster 

Doctor Foster went to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain; 

He stepped in a puddle, 

Right up to his middle, 

And never went there again. 

Gloucester f'gbsta] — r. Dıocıep 

a shower l'/aus] of rain — JiHBeHb 

stepped in a puddle — CTyrnuı b jıyacy 

right [raıt] up to his middle — npHMO b cepeauHy 
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OKTOD OûCTep 


ilOKTOp OocTep 

OrnpaBHjıcfl b rjıocTep. 

Becb üeHb ero aoamb nojiMBan 
CBajiHJica oh b jıyacy, 
IIpoMOK eme xyxe, 

H öojibine oh TaM He öbraajı. 


Hepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


Silly 

Gilly Silly Jarter, 

She lost her garter, 

İn a shower of rain. 

The miller found it, 

The miller ground it, 

And the miller gave it to Silly again. 


lost her garter — noTepaaa cboio noaBa3Ky 
the miller found [faund] it — MejibHHK Harnea ee 

ground [graund] — CMOJioa 



On Oath 

As I went to Bonner, 

1 met a pig 
Without a wig, 

Upon my word and honour. 
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oath [ou0] — KJiHTBa, npncara 
met — BCTperajı 

wthout [wı'öaut] a wig — 6e3 napHKa 

upon [a'pon] my word [wo:d] and honour ['ona] — necmoe 

CJIOBO 


He MoxeT ömtl 

Jlaıo BaM necTHoe cjiobo: 

Baepa b nojıoBHHe ıuecToro 
R BH^ejı üByx cbhhok 
Be3 ınaan h öothhok. 

Jlaıo BaM aecraoe cjiobo! 

Hepeeod C. Mapuıam 


The Old Woman in a Shoe 

There was an old woman 

who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children 

she didn’t know what to do; 

She gave them some broth 

without any bread; 

She whi pped them ali soundly 

and put them to bed. 

she gave them some broth [bro6] without [wı'öaut] 
any bread [bred] — OHa aaaa hm cyna 6e3 xae6a 
she whipped [wıpt] them ali soundly ['saundlı] — OHa 
ycTpoHJia hm BceM xopomyıo nopxy 


CKa3Ka npo CTapyuiKy 


>Kmıa-6buıa cıapyniKa b amphbom öaıuMaıce. 

H öbuıo y Hee peöaT, hto necıcapeM b peKe! 

OHa hx Bbinopojıa Bcex, CBapıuıa hm KHcejib 
H, HaKopMHB hx KHcejıeM, Bejıejıa jıeab b nocTejib. 


nepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 



An Old Woman 

J 

There was an old woman 
Who lived under a hill, 

She put a mouse in a bag, 
And sent it to the mili. 

The miller did swear 
By point of his knife, 

He never took toll 
Of a mouse in his life. 

sent it to the mili — nocjıajıa ee Ha MejibHHuy 
the miller did swear [swea] — MejibHHK kjuuich 
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by point [poınt] of his knife [naıf] — ocTpHeM CBoero Hoaca 
he never ['neva] took toll [toul] — oh HHKorna He öpan 

3a noMOJi 


MbiuiKa b Metince 

OflHaacflbi CTapyuiKa 

y Hac b ropojnce 

üocjıajıa Ha MejibHHiıy 
MbiuiKy b MeuiKe. 

Ho MejibHHK hh pa3y 
Mbiuıen He mojioji, 

A ecjiH mojioji, 

To He 6pajı 3a noMOJi. 

Hepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


Peter White 

Peter White will ne’er go right; 

Would you know the reason why? 

He follows his nose wherever he goes, 
And that stands ali awry. 

ne’er = never — HHicoraa 
right [raıt] — npıiMO 

WouId [wud] you know [nou] 

the reason ['ri:zn] why? — 3HaeTe jih 
bm noneMy? 

to folIow ['folou] — cjıeaoBaTb, huth 3 a 
wherever [vvear'eva] — Kyaa 6bi hh 

awry [a'raı] — kphbo; KpHBOft 
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A Man in the Wilderness 


A man in the wildemess asked me, 

How many strawberries grow in the sea. 

I answered him, as I thought good, 

As many red herrings as swim in the wood. 

wilderness ['wıld3nıs] — nycTbiHa 
strawberries ['strabsrı] — 3eMJiHHHKa, KJiyöHHKa 

herring ['henrj] — cejibab 


Bonpoc hOT neT 

Cnpocmı MeHH rojıoc 
B nycTbme aHKoft: 

— MHoro jih b Mope 

PaCTeT 3eMJWHHKH? 

— CTOJIbKO ace, CKOJIbKO 

CejıeaoK cojıeHbix 
PacıeT Ha 6epe3ax 
H ejiKax 3ejıeHbix. 

. 7 ITepeeod C. Mapıuam 


And That’s Ali 

There was an old man, 

And he had a calf, 

And that’s half; 

He took him out of the stall, 
And put him on the wall, 
And that’s ali. 
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calf [kcuf] — TeneHOK 

half [ha:f] — nojıoBHHa 
staU [sto:l] — ctohjio 


The Wise Men of Gotham 

Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 

If the bowl had been stronger, 

My story would have been longer. 




u 


MVUpblH 


Ta3 


bowl [boul] 

If the bowl had been stronger, my story would 


have been longer 


Ecjih 6bi Ta3 6bm npouHee, 


moh paccKa3 6bijı 6bi ajiHHHee. 


Tpn MVflpeua 


Tpn Myapena b o^hom Ta3y 
IlycTHJiHCb no Mopıo b rpo3y 


Eyflb nonpoMHee 

CrapbiH Ta3, 

XbiHHHee 

EblJİ 6bl MOH paCCKa3 


nepeeod C. Mapıuam 


The Kinğ and His Daughters 

There was a king, and he had three daughters, 
And they ali lived in a basin of water; 
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The basin bended, 

My story’s ended. 

If the basin had been stronger, 

My story would have been longer. 

basin ['beısn] — mhcks, Ta3 
to bend — HamıoHATbca 

my story’s ended — moh paccKa3 okohhhjicb 


The Crooked Man 



There was a crooked man, 

And he walked a crooked mile, 
He found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile; 

He bought a crooked cat, 

Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they ali lived together 
In a little crooked house. 


crooked Pkrukıd] — kphboh, 


cropÖJieHHbiH 


mile 


MHJlfl ( 


1609 m) 


found [faund] — Haıuejı 
sbcpence [’sıkspans] — MOHeıa 

b 6 neHCOB ( öbuıa e oöpamemu 

do 1971 zoda) 

against [a'geınst] — HanpoTHB 


stUe 


cTyneHbKH ansı nepexoaa 


m epe 3 3a6op hjih CTeHy; nepejıa3 
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1e 1e 1e 


yfCmı-öbuı HejıOBeneK kphboh Ha Mocıy. 
npouıejı oh oüHaxaw KpHByıo Bepcıy. 

H Bflpyr Ha nyTH m e* KaMHeft moctoboh 

Harnejı noTycKHeBuiHft hojithhhhk kphboh 

Kymuı Ha hojithhhhk KpHByıo oh KOiıiKy. 

A KoniKa KpHByıo Hauuıa eMy MbiuiKy, 

H TaK ohh jkhjih BTpoeM noHeMHOJKKy, 

IIoKyııa He pyxHyjı kphboh hx homhujko. 


nepeeod C. Mapıuatca 


1e 1e 1e 

If ali the world was paper, 

And ali the sea was ink, 

If ali the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have to drink? 

if ali the worId [wa:ld] was paper [’peıpa] — ecjın 6bi Becb 

MHp 6bm H3 öyMarn 

ink — HepHHjıa 
bread [bred] — xjıe6 
cheese [tjî:z] — cbip 

What should [fud] we have to drink? — 4to 6m mh muin? 


1e 1e 1e 

If ali the seas were one sea, 
What a great sea that would be! 
If ali the trees were one tree, 
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What a great tree that would be! 

And if ali the axes were one axe, 

What a great axe that would be! 

And if ali the men were one man, 

What a great man that would be! 

And if the great man took the great axe, 
And cut down the great tree, 

And let it fail into the great sea, 

What a splish-splash that would be! 

if ali the seas were one sea — ecjın 6u Bce Mopa 6bum 
oflHO Mope 

what a great sea that would [wud] be — KaKoe sto 6ujio 6u 

6ojibiuoe Mope 
axe [aeks] — Tonop 
cut down [daun] — cpyönjı 

splish-splash — 6pu3rn, rnıecK 


I 


Ecjih 6bi na Kaöbi!.. 


Ka6u peKH m 03epa 

OlHTb 6bl B 03ep0 OflHO, 

A H3 Bcex aepeBbeB 6opa 
C^ejıaTb aepeBo oaho, 



Tonopu 6u Bce pacmıaBHTb 

H OTJIHTb OÜHH TOnop, 

A H3 Bcex jnoflen cocıaBHTb 
HejlOBeKa Bbiıne rop, 


Ka6u, B3AB Tonop MoryMHH, 

3TOT rp03HbIH BeJIHKaH 

3tot ctboji o6pyuiHJi c Kpynn 

B 3to MOpe-OKeaH,— 
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To-TO rpOMKHH 6bUI 6bl TpecK, 

To-to uıyMHbift 6bUi 6b! ıuıecK. 

llepeeod C. MopuıoKo 


Robin the Bobbin 

Robin the Bobbin, 
the big-belüed Ben, 

He ate more meat 

than fourscore men; 

He ate a cow, 
he ate a calf, 

He ate a butcher 

and a half, 

He ate a church, 
he ate a steeple, 

He ate a priest 

and ali the people! 

A cow and a calf, 

An ox and a half, 

A church and a steeple, 
And ali good people, 

And yet he complained 
that his stomach wasn’t full. 



big-bellied 


ÖOJIblUHM 6pK>XOM 


he ate [ et] more meat 


fourscore 


fo:'sko:] 


ycmap 


>ejı 6oJibine > 

BOceMbaecaT 


calf İkaıf] - TeneHOK 

butcher ['butja] — mschhk 

half [ha:f] - nojıoBHHa 
church [tj3:tj] - uepKOBb 
steeple ['sti:pl] - KOJioKOJibHfl 
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priest [pri:st] — cbhuichhhk 

0X — ÖbIK 

and yet he complained [kam'pleınd] — h oh eme xaji0Bajıca 
stomach ['sumak] — xejıynoK, jkhbot 


P66hh-B666hh 

P66hh-B666hh 

Koe-KaK 

nomcpemuıcfl 

HaTomaK: 

Ctejı TejıeHKa 
Ytpom paHO, 

^Byx OBeneK 

H öapaHa, 

Ctejı KopoBy 

IteJIHKOM 
H npMJiaBOK 
C MHCHHKOM, 

COTHIO İKaBOpOHKOB b TecTe 

H koh 3 c Tejıeroft BMecTe, 

IlflTfa UepKBeft H KOJIOKOJieH — 

Ra eme h HenoBOJieH! 


Ilepeeod C. Mapıuaıca 


The Little Woman and the Pedlar 

There was a little woman, 

As I have heard teli, 

She went to market 
Her eggs for to seli; 

She went to market 
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Ali on a market day, 

And she fell asleep 
On the king’s highway. 

There came by a pedlar, 

His name was Stout, 

He cut her petticoats 
Ali round about 
He cut her petticoats 
Up to her knees; 

Which made the little woman 
To shiver and sneeze. 

When this little woman 
Began to awake, 

She began to shiver, 

And she began to shake; 

She began to shake, 

And she began to cry, 

Lawk a mercy on me, 

This is none of I! 

But if this be I, 

As I do hope it be, 

I have a little dog at home 
And he knows me; 

If it be I, 

He’ll wag his little tail, 

And if it be not I 
He’ll loudly bark and wail! 

Home went the little woman 
Ali in the dark, 
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Up starts the little dog, 

And he began to bark; 

He began to bark, 

And she began to cry, 

Lawk a mercy on me, 

This is none of I! 

pedlar [’pedb] — KopoöeftHHK, pa3HocaHK 

as I have heard [ha:d] teU — a cjibiuıajı, KaK paccKa3biBajiH 

she went to market ['ma:kıt] her eggs for to seli — OHa 

nonuıa Ha pbiHOK npoaaBaTb nPım 
fell asleep — 3acHyjıa 

highway ['haıweı] — öoabinaa aopora, öojibmaK 

petticoat ['petıkout] — 1060 

up to her knees [ni:z] — no kojichh 

to shiver [’Jlva] and sneeze — apoacaTb h HHxaTb 

began [bı'gaen] to awake [a'weık] — Haaaaa npocbinarbca 

to shake — ^poacaTb, Tpacracb 

to cry — KpnaaTb 

Lawk [b:k] a mercy ['marsı] on me ...! — O, rocnoan, 

noMHJiyH...! 

this is none [ıun] of I — sto He a 

if this be I, as I do hope it be — ecjın 6 bi şto 

aeHCTBHTejibHO öbuıa a, KaK a Haaeıocb 
to wag the little tail — BHJiaTb xboctom 
he’Il loudly ['laudlı] bark and wail [weıl] — oh (nec) 

rpoMKO 3ajıaeT h 3 aBoeT 

aU in the dark — coBceM b TeMHOTe 

up starts — BCKaKHBaeT, öpocaeıca 


Cıca3Ka o CTapymKe 

CTapyniKa noıınıa npoaaBaTb mojioko. 
flepeBHa ot pbiHKa öbuıa aaneKO. 
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YcTana CTapyniKa h, kohhhb nejıa, 

Y caMOH noporn B3apeMHyTb npıtııerjıa. 

K cTapyuiKe BeceabiH meHOK nonoınea, 

3a loÖKy cxBama h nopBajı eft noaojı. 

nörona 6buıa b sto BpeMa CBenca. 

CıapyniKa npocHyjıacb, ot ctjokh apoaca. 
IlpocHyjıacb CTapyniKa h cıajıa HCKaTb 

^OManiHHe Ty(J)JiH, cBeay h KpoBaTb. 

Ho, nopBaHHOH ioökh omynaB Kpaa, 

CKa 3 ajıa: «Ax, öanoniKH, sto He a!» 

ÜOHay-Ka noMon. Ecjih a — sto a, 

MeHa He yKycHT coöaıca Moa. 

OHa MeHa BCTperaT, BH3aca, y bopot, 

A ecjiH He a — Ha KycKM pa3opBeT». 

B okho nocTyaaaa cTapyuiKa ayTb cbct. 

3aaaaaa rpoMKO coöaKa b OTBeT. 

CTapyniKa npHcena, caMa He CBoa, 

H thxo CKa3aaa: «Hy, 3HaaHT, — He a!» 

nepeeod C. Mapuıaıca 






SONGS AND RIDDLES 


Spain [speın] 


To the Rain 

ı 

Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again another day, 
Little J ohnny wants to play. 


irkic 

Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
Never show your face again. 

Hcnamra 
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Rain on the green grass, 
And rain on the tree, 
Rain on the house-top, 
But not on me. 

the house-top — Kpbirna 


Churning 

Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, come; 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a butter cake. 
Come, butter, come. 

churning ['tfamr)] — cÖHBamıe Maaıa 
butter — Macjıo 

at the gate — y bopot 
waiting ['weıtırj] — oacuaaa 


A Rhyme for Washing Hands 


Wash, hands, wash, 
Daddy’s göne to plough. 
Splash, hands, splash, 
They’re ali washed now. 


Daddy’s göne [gon] to plough [plau] — 
nana yıuea naxaifa 
to splash [splaefl — 6pbi3raTbca, 

ruıecKaTbca 



^ * 
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Marching 

March, march, head erect, 

Left, right, that’s correct. 

to march, marching — MapumpoBaTb, MapumpoBKa 

erect [ı'rekt] — npaMO 

that’s correct [ka'rekt] — npaBHJibHo 


A Song from a Game 

Blind man, blind man, 

Sure you can’t see? 

Tum round three times, 

And try to catch me. 

Turn east, tum west, 

Catch as you can, 

Did you think you’d caught me? 
Blind, blind man! 


game — urpa 

blind [blaınd] — cjıenoü 

sure [fua] — kohcmho , 

Tum round [raund] three times, and try to catch me. — 

ÜOBepHHCb BOKpyr Tpn pa3a h nocTapaftca noüMaTb mchh. 

east — boctok 

west — 3anaa 

you’d (had) caught me? — th noüMajı mchh? 


One, two, 
Buckle my shoe; 
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Three, four, 

Knock at the door; 

Five, six, 

Pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight, 

Lay them straight; 

Nine, ten, 

A good fat hen. 

buckle ['bAkl] — 3acıerHBaTb npaaacy 

to knock [nok] — cTyuaTb(ca) 

pick up sticks — noAHHMH nanKH 

lay [leı] them straight [streıt] — nojıoacn hx pobho 

fat — acnpHHH 


The Gingerbread Man 


Smiling giriş, rosy boys, 

Come and buy my little toys; 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 


gingerbread ['d3ind39bred] — npHHHK 
smiling ['smaılırj] — yjibiöaıomHHca 

rosy 
made of 

sugar ['Jugs] horses painted red 

caxapHbie JiouıaflKH KpacHoro UBeıa 


pyMBHblH, p030BbIH 

caejıaHHbie H3 



Chairs to Mend 

If I’d as much money as I 

could spend, 
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I never would cry, Old chairs 

to mend! 

Old chairs to mend! Old chairs 

to mend! 

I never would cry, Old chairs 

to mend! 


mend 


HHHHTb, peMOHTHPOBaTb 


if I’d (I had) as much money ['mAnı] 
as I could spend — ecjın 6w 

a HMen CTOJibKO aeHer, CKOJibKO 


a Mor noTpaTHTb 

I never ['neva] would [wud] cry — 

h HHKoma He Kpıwajı 6bi 


Ifl’d as much money as I could teli, 

I never would cry, Old clothes to seli! 
Old clothes to seli! Old clothes to seli! 

I never would cry, Old clothes to seli! 


Old clothes [kloudz] to seli! 




Buy Any Buttons? 

Buttons, a farthing a pair, 

Come, who will buy them of me? 
They are round and sound and pretty 
And fit for the giriş of the city. 

Come, who will buy them of me? 
Buttons, a farthing a pair. 
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button ['bAtn] — nyroBHua 

a farthing ['fcuöırj] a pair [pes] — (J>apraHr 3a napy 

they are round and sound [saund] and pretty ['pntı] 

ohh Kpyrjibie, npoMHbie h KpacHBbie 
to fit — roaHTbca 


Jingle, Bells 

Jingle, bells! Jingle, bells! 
Jingle ali the way; 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 
In a one-horse öpen sleigh. 



Jingle ['d 3 irjgl], bells! — 3BeHHTe, KOJioKOJibHHKH! 
ali the way — bcio jjopory 


KaK Becejıo exaTb 


what fiın it is to ride 

öpen sleigh [sleı] — OTKpbiTbie caHH 
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Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
They’ve ali göne away. 


put the kettle on — nocTaBb h3hhhk 
take it off — chhmh ero (^ehhhk) 
they’ve (they have) ali göne [gon] away [9'weı] — ohh Bce 
yuum 


Harvest Song 

The boughs do shake and the bells do ring, 
So merrily comes our harvest in, 

Our harvest in, our harvest in, 

So merrily comes our harvest in. 


We have ploughed, w e have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip, hip, hip, harvest home! 


harvest Pha:vıst] 


ypoacan 


the boughs [bauz] do shake and the beli» do ring 

BeTBH KanaiOTCH, H KOJIOKOJIMfflKM 3BeHHT 

merrily ['menli] — Becejıo, paaocTHO 

we have ploughed [plaud], we have sowed [soud] 

mw BcnaxajiH, mm 3aceajiH 

we have reaped, we have mowed [moud] — mm OKajm, 

Mbl 3aCKHp^OBajIH 

we have brought [bro:t] home every ['evn] load [loud] 

Mbl npHBe3JIH flOMOÖ BCe B03bl 
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The Brave Old Duke of York 


Oh, the brave old Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men; 

He marched them up to the top of the hill 
And he marched them down again. 

And when they were up, they were up, 

And when they were down, they were down. 
And when they were only half-way up, 

They were neither up nor down. 



the brave old düke [dju:k] — xpa6pbiu cıapbiH repuor 

he marched them up to the top of the hill — oh noBejı 

hx Ha BepuiHHy xojiMa 

neither ['naıöa] ... nor [no:] — hh... hh... 


*** 

Higher than a house, 
Higher than a tree; 

Oh, whatever can that be? 


whatever [wot'evQ] ran that bc? — mto 6bî 3 to mcfjîo 6i>îtl? 
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Thirty white horses 
Upon a red hill, 

No w they stamp, 

N ow they champ, 
Now they stand stili. 

to stamp — 3d. KycaTb 

to champ — »ceBaTb 

they stand stili — ohh ctoht cnoKoiîHo 



Two brothers we are, 

Great burdens we bear, 

On which we are bitterly pressed; 
The truth is to say, 

We are fiili ali the day, 

And empty when we go to rest. 


great [greıt] burdens ['bsıdnz] we bear [bea] 

Mbl HOCHM THaceJiyiO HOUiy 

we are bitterly [ 1 ) 11311 ] pressed — mm cmibHo OKaTbi 
the truth [tru:0] is to say — no npaBfle roBopa 
empty ['emptı] — nycTon, nopoacHHH 


Little Nancy Etticoat 
With a white petticoat, 
And a red nose; 
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She has no feet or hands 
The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 

petticoat ['petıkout] — lOÖKa 
to grow [grou] — CTaHOBHTbca 

Cseıa 

TOHKaa jıeBMOHKa, 

Bejıaa lOÖMOHKa, 

KpacHbiö HOC. 

HeM zuiHHHee hohh, 

TeM OHa Kopone 

Ot ropıoHHx cjıe 3 . 

üepeeod C. Mapuıaıca 


ieieie 

As I was walking in a field of wheat, 

I picked up something good to eat; 

Neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor bone, 

I kept it till it ran alone. 

as I was walking ['wo:kır)] — Korna a men 
wheat [wi:t] — nıuemma 
to pick up — noaönpaTb 

neither ['naıds] fish, flesh, fowl [faul], nor bone — hh pbiöa, 

HH MHCO, HH nTHUa, HH KOCTb 

I kept it till it ran alone. [d'loun] — fi xpaHHJi ero, noxa oho 
caMO He no 6 excajıo. 
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3 ara ak a 


B hhctom nojıe Ha xoay 
B Harnejı ceöe eay — 

He Maco, He pbiöy, 

He xjıe6 h He cajıo. 

Ho CKopo eaa ot mchh yöeacajıa. 

(Hüı^o— libiruıeHok) 

Tlepeeod C. Mapuıaıca 

'k'k'k 

He went to the wood and caught it, 

He sat him down and sought it; 

Because he could not find it, 

Home with him he brought it. 

wood — Jiec 

caught [ko:t] — noÜMajı 

he sat him down [daun] and sought [so:t] it — oh cejı 
h Hanajı HCKaTb ero 
to find [faınd] — HaxoAHTb 


Elizabeth, Elspeth, Betsy and Bess, 

They ali went together to seek a bird’s nest; 
They found a bird’s nest with five eggs in, 
They ali took one, and lefit four in. 

tO Seek — HCKaTb, pa3bICKHBaTb 

nest — rHe3flo 

ieft — OCT3BHJ1H 
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3 araaKa 

3jiH3a6eT, JIh33h, 

Bstch h Bacc 

BeCHOK) C KOP3HHKOH 

OınpaBHJiHCb b jıec. 

B rHe 3 fle Ha 6 epe 3 e, 
Dıe He 6 buıo nrau, 

Haıımn ohh rorrb 

P 030 BaTbIX HHU. 

Hm BceM yeTBepbiM 

IİO HHHKy üOCTaJIOCb, 

H Bce xe neTbipe 
Ha MecTe ocıajıocb. 


Pa 3 ra^Ka 

XoTb pa3Hbie 

Ha 3 BaHbi 3 jecb HMeHa 
(3jiH3a6eT, 

JIH33H, 

Bstch h Bacc), 

Ho TaK Ha3biBajıacb 

fleBHOHKa oflHa. 

ÛHa h xoflHJia 

C KOP3HHKOK) B JieC. 

nepeeod C. Mapuıana 


Two legs sat upon three legs 
With one leg in his lap; 
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In comes four legs 

And runs away with one leg; 

Up jumps two legs, 

Catches up three legs, 

Throws it after four legs, 

And makes him bring back one leg. 


lap — KOJieHH 

to catch up — nozunm», noaxBaTHTb 
to throw [Grou] — öpocaib, KHaaTb 
to make — 3acTaBjiim> 
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